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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

PROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MESSENE  AND  MEGA- 
LOPOLIS TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious  was  the  change  operated  throughout  the  Glrecian 
world  during  the  eighteen  months  between  June  371  b.c. 
(when  the  general  peace,  including  all  except  Thebes, 
was  sworn  at  Sparta,  twenty  days  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra),  and  the  spring  of  369  b.c,  when  the  Thebans, 
after  a  victorious  expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  were 
reconducted  home  by  Eparainondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  amounting 
to  a  partial  re-constitution  of  the  peninsula,  has  Changes  in 
been  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Among  ^eiopon- 
most  of  the  cities  and  districts  hitherto  dependent  the  hattie 
allies  of  Sparta,  the  local  oligarchies,  whereby  of  Leuktra. 
Spartan  influence  had  been  maintained,  were  overthrown, 
not  without  harsh  and  violent  reaction.  Laconia  had  been 
invaded  and  laid  waste,  while  the  Spartans  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  guarding  their  central  hearth 
and  their  families  from  assault.  The  western  and  best  half 
of  Laconia  had  been  wrested  from  them;  Messene  had 
been  constituted  as  a  free  city  on  their  frontier;  a  large 
proportion  of  their  Perioeki  and  Helots  had  been  converted 
into  independent  Greeks  bitterly  hostile  to  them;  moreover 
the  Arcadian  population  had  been  emancipated  from  their 
dependence,  and  organized  into  selfacting,  jealous  neigh- 
bours in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  in  Tegea 
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and  Mantineia.  The  once  philo-Laconian  Tegea  was  now 
among  the  chief  enemies  of  Sparta ;  and  the  Skiritse,  so 
long  numbered  as  the  bravest  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
the  latter,  were  now  identified  in  sentiment  with  Arcadians 
and  Thebans  against  her. 

Out  of  Peloponnesus,  the  change  wrought  had  also 
Changes  been  considerable;  partly,  in  the  circumstances 
Peiopon-  ^^  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  partly  in  the  position 
nesus.  and  policy  of  Athens. 

At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  b.c.) 
Amyntas  Jason  was  tagus  of  Thessaly,  and  Amyntas 
prince  of  king  of  Macedonia.  Amyntas  was  dependent 
Macedonia,  q^^  jf  jjq^  tributary  to,  Jason,  whose  dominion, 
military  force,  and  revenue,  combined  with  extraordinary 
personal  energy  and  ability,  rendered  him  decidedly  the 
first  potentate  in  Greece,  whose  aspirations  were  known 
to  be  unbounded;  so  that  he  inspired  more  or  less  alar  n 
everywhere,  especially  to  weaker  neighbours  like  tie 
Macedonian  prince.  Throughout  a  reign  of  twenty-thrt  e 
years,  full  of  trouble  and  peril,  Amyntas  had  cultivated 
the  friendship  both  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,  i  especially 
the  former.  It  was  by  Spartan  aid  only  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  prevail  over  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which 
would  otherwise  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  him.  At 
the  time  when  Sparta  aided  him  to  crush  that  promising 
and  liberal  confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her 
power  (382-379  B.C.),  holding  even  Thebes  under  garrison 
among  her  subject  allies.  But  the  revolution  of  Thebes, 
and  the  war  against  Thebes  and  Athens  (from  378  b.c, 
downward)  had  sensibly  diminished  her  power  on  land; 
while  the  newly-organized  naval  force  and  maritime  con- 
federacy of  the  Athenians  had  overthrown  her  empire  at 
sea.  Moreover,  the  great  power  of  Jason  in  Thessaly  had 
so  grown  up  (combined  with  the  resistance  of  the  Thebans) 
as  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  Sparta  with  Macedonia, 

•  ^schings,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13.  siderable ;    that    with   Argos    was 

p.  249;  Isokrat^s,  Or.  V.  (Philipp.)s.  based  upon  a  strong  legendary  and 

124.   '0  Tapna-zrjp  ffou  (Isokrat§s  to  ancestral  sentiment  rather  than  on 

Philip)     npbz    toc?      itoXst;    -rauta?  common    political    grounds;    with 

(Sparta,  Athens,   Argos,  and  The-  Athens,   it  was  both  political  and 

bes),   aU  001  Tcocpaivtl)  upoasxsiv  tov  serious;  with  Sparta,  it  was  attested 

voov,  Tcpo;  d:iaaa;  olxeiuj;  £iX-*  ^y  ^^^  most  essential  military  aid 

The  connexion  of  Amyntas  with  and  co-operation. 
Thebes  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
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and  even  to  forbid  her  (in  374  b.c.)  from  assisting  her 
faithful  ally,  the  Pharsalian  Polydamas,  against  him. '  To 
Amyntas,  accordingly,  the  friendship  of  Athens,  now  again 
the  greatest  maritime  potentate  in  Greece,  had  become 
more  important  than  that  of  Sparta.  We  know  that  he 
tried  to  conciliate  the  powerful  Athenian  generals, 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus.  He  adopted  the  former  as  his 
son; 2  at  what  exact  period,  cannot  be  discovered;  but  I 
have  already  stated  that  Iphikrates  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Kotys  king  of  Thrace,  and  had  acquired  a 
maiitime  settlement  called  Drys  on  the  Thracian  coast. 
In  the  years  373-372  b.c,  we  find  Timotheus  also  in  great 
favour  with  Amyntas,  testified  by  a  valuable  present  sent 
to  him  at  Athens;  a  cargo  of  timber,  the  best  produce  of 
Macedonia. 3  Amyntas  was  at  this  period  on  the  best 
footing  with  Athens,  sent  his  deputies  as  a  confederate  to 
the  regular  synod  there  assembled,  and  was  treated  with 
considerable  favour. '^ 

The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July  371  b.c.)  tended  to  knit 
more  closely  the  connection  between  Amyntas   Ambitious 
and  the  Athenians,  who  were  now  the  auxili-   views  of 
aries  most  likely  to   sustain   him   against   the   fj-ter^the 
ascendency  of  Jason.   It  produced  at  the  same   battle  of 
time  the  more  important  efi'ect  of  stimulating   i^^uktra, 
the  ambition  of  Athens  in  every  direction.   Not  only  her 
ancient  rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and  driven  from 
one  humiliation  to  another,  was  disabled  from  opposing 
her,  and  even  compelled  to  solicit  her  aid — but  new  rivals, 
the  Thebans,   were   suddenly   lifted   into   an   ascendency 
inspiring   her  with   mingled  jealousy  and  apprehension. 
Hence  fresh  hopes  as  well  as  fresh  jealousies  conspired  to 
push  Athens  in  a  career  of  aspiration  such  as  had  never 
appeared  open  to  her  since  the  disasters  of  404  b.c.     Such 
enlargement  of  her  views  was  manifested  conspicuously  by 
the  step  taken  two  or  three    months  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra  (mentioned  in  my  preceding  chapter) — of  causing 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  17.  txitp-fzoiae,  a?  u|x£i;0Tn^p5aTe'Ajjt6vTa. 

'  .S^schines,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13.  tcJ)  OiMitjiou  Ttatpi,  Ac. 

p.  249.    See  above,  Ch.  LXXVII.  Demosthenes   cont.  Aristokrat.  c. 

'  Demosthen.    cont.  Timotheum.  30.  p.  660.     ri]i  iraTpixTj v  cpiXlav  dva- 

c.  8.  p.  1194;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,11.  vsouaQai  (Philip  to  the  Athenians) : 

«  iEschin^s,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13.  compare  ibid.  c.  29.  p.  657. 
p.  248.    Tirjv  r.aTpiXYjv  eiivoiav,  xal  to; 
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the  peace,  which  had  already  been  sworn  at  Sparta  in  the 
preceding  month  of  June,  to  be  resworn  under  the 
presidency  and  guarantee  of  Athens,  by  cities  binding 
themselves  mutually  to  each  other  as  defensive  allies  of 
Athens;^  thus  silently  disenthroning  Sparta  and  taking 
her  place. 

On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  could 
hardly  expect  to  hold,  anything  above  the  second 
^ons^to^"^*'  i^ank,  serving  as  a  bulwark  against  Theban 
maritime  aggrandizement.  At  sea  she  already  occupied 
to'th"'  ar-^  *  ^^^*  place,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  con- 
tiai  re-^  federacy;  and  it  was  to  farther  maritime 
kienichies  aggrandizement  that  her  present  chances,  as 
well  as  her  past  traditions,  pointed.  Such  is 
the  new  path  upon  which  we  now  find  her  entering.  At 
the  first  formation  of  her  new  confederacy,  in  378  b.c,  she 
had  distinctly  renounced  all  idea  of  resuming  the  lar^,'e 
amount  of  possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  betm 
snatched  from  her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  had  formally  proclaimed  thit 
no  Athenian  citizen  should  for  the  future  possess  or  ci.l- 
tivate  land  out  of  Attica — a  guarantee  against  renovation 
of  the  previous  kleruchies  or  out-possessions.  This  pru- 
dent self-restraint,  which  had  contributed  so  much  during 
the  last  seven  years  to  raise  her  again  into  naval  pre- 
eminence, is  now  gradually  thrown  aside,  under  the  tempt- 
ing circumstances  of  the  moment.  Henceforward,  the 
Athenian  maritime  force  becomes  employed  for  the  re- 
covery of  lost  possessions  as  well  as  for  protection  or  en- 
largement of  the  confederacy.  The  prohibition  against 
kleruchies  out  of  Attica  will  soon  appear  to  be  forgotten. 
Offence  is  given  to  the  prominent  members  of  the  maritime 
confederacy;  so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  misemployed  and 
broken  into  fragments,  is  found  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
afterwards  unable  to  repel  a  new  aggressor,  who  starts  up, 
alike  able  and  unexpected,  in  the  Macedonian  prince, 
Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 

Very  different  was  the  position  of  Amyntas  himself 
She  wishes  towards  Athens,  in  371  b.c.  He  was  an  unpre- 
to  recover  tending  ally,  looking  for  her  help  in  case  of 
-Amyntas^  need  against  Jason,  and  sending  his  envoy  to 
recognises  the  meeting  at  Athens  about  September  or 
the  place. *^  October  371  B.C.,  when  the  general  peace  was 
i  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2. 
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CLAIMS  TO  AMPHIPOLIS. 


re-sworn  under  Athenian  auspices.  It  was  at  this 
meeting  that  Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth  her 
new  maritime  pretensions.  While  guaranteeing  to  every 
Grecian  city,  great  and  small,  the  enjoyment  of  autonomy, 
she  made  exception  of  some  cities  which  she  claimed  as 
belonging  to  herself.  Among  these  was  certainly  Amphi- 
polis ;  probably  also  the  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  Potidsea;  all  which  we  find  a  few  years  afterwards 
occupied  by  Athenians,  i  How  much  of  their  lost  pos- 
sessions the  Athenians  thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim, 
we  cannot  distinctly  make  out.  But  we  know  that  their 
aspirations  grasped  much  more  than  Amphipolis;2  and  the 
moment  was  probably  thought  propitious  for  making  other 
demands  besides.  Amyntas  through  his  envoy,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  assembled  envoys,  recognised  without 
opposition  the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  Amphipolis.3 


'  Demosthen.  (Philippic,  ii.  c.  4. 
p.  71;  De  Halonneso,  c.  3.  p.  79; 
De  Rebus  Chersones.  c.  2.  p.  91); 
also  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  De- 
mosthen. c.  6.  p.  163. 

*  Compare  the  aspirations  of 
Athens,  as  stated  in  391  B.C.,  when 
the  propositions  of  peace  recom- 
mended by  Andokides  were  under 
consideration  —  aspirations,  which 
were  then  regarded  as  beyond  all 
hope  of  attainment,  and  imprudent 
even  to  talk  about  (Andokides,  De 
Pace  s.  15).  (psps,  dXXi  Xsppovyjaov 
xa'i  -rot;  (XTtoixlai;  xai  xa  syxTTgii-ata 
xal  Ta  xpea  iva  airoXaPtojjiev ;  'AXX' 
OUTS  paaiXso;,  oSxe  ot  o6jj.[xc(yoi, 
ouYxiopouaiv  '/j|xiv,  fjLs9'  (I>v  auxa  Ssi 
noXsiAoOvxa;  XTTjdaaQai. 

»  JEschinSs,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14. 
p.  250. 

Sufxtiayia?  fap  AaxsSaifjLovitov  xal 
X(I)v  aXXu)v  'EXX^gvtov  ouvsXQo'JjTr)(;, 
ei?  u)v  xo6xu)7  'Ap-uvxai;  6  OiXItctcou 
itaxyjp,  xat  TispiTCiov  ouvsSpov,  xal  X7J<; 
xa9'  eauxov  'jirjcpou  xupio;  u)v,  e'^T)- 
(piaaxo  'AfJicplTcoXtv  xyjv  'AOv)- 
vaicDv  cuveSaipelv  fxexa  xu)v 
aXXtov  'EXXi^vtov  'AQtivoiok;. 
Kal  TOoxo  x6  xai«j6v  Siyp-a  t(I)v  'EX- 
Xi^vtov,    xal   xo'J;  4'^T''"M-svou?,    ex 


xcov  or)fji,o(ii(ovYpa|x[Ji.axa)v  (iap- 
xupa<;  7;c(p£cyy6p.Y]v. 

The  remarkable  event  to  which 
JEschinSs  here  makes  allusion,  must 
have  taken  place  either  in  the  con- 
gress held  at  Sparta,  in  the  month 
preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
where  the  general  peace  was  sworn, 
with  universal  autonomy  guaran- 
teed—leaving out  only  Thebes  ;  or 
else,  at  the  subsequent  congress 
held  three  or  four  months  after- 
wards at  Athens,  where  a  peace, 
on  similar  conditions  generally, 
was  again  sworn  under  the  auspices 
of  Athens  as  president. 

My  conviction  is,  that  it  took 
place  on  the  latter  occasion — at 
Athens.  First,  the  reference  of 
^schinfes  to  the  6r][jL6aia  Ypa|j.[j.axa 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
affair  was  transacted  in  that  city ; 
secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Athenians  would  have  been  in  any 
situation  to  exact  such  a  reserve 
in  their  favour,  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Leuktra;  thirdly,  the  congress 
at  Sparta  was  held,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  oupifxayla  or  alliance, 
but  for  that  of  terminating  the  war 
and  concluding  peace;    while  the 
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Such  recognition  was  not  indeed  in  itself  either  any 
Athens  and  l^^s  to  Amyntas,  or  any  gain  to  Athens;  for 
Amphi-  Amphipohs,  though  bordering  on  his  kingdom, 
^^^^^-  had  never  belonged  to  him,  nor  had  he  any 

power  of  transferring  it.  Originally  an  Athenian  colony,  i 
next  taken  from  Athens  in  424-423  b.c.  by  Brasidas,  through 
the  improvidence  of  the  Athenian  officers  Eukles  and 
Thucydides,  then  re-colonized  under  Lacdaemonian  auspices 
— it  had  ever  since  remained  an  independent  city;  though 
Sparta  had  covenanted  to  restore  it  by  the  peace  ofNikias 
(421  B.C.),  but  had  never  performed  her  covenant.  Its 
unparalleled  situation,  near  to  both  the  bridge  and  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory,  within 
reach  of  the  mining  district  of  Pangseus — rendered  it  £i, 
tempting  prize:  and  the  right  of  Athens  to  it  was  indis- 
putable; so  far  as  original  colonization  before  the  capture  by 
brasidas,  and  formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  thi 
capture,  could  confer  a  right.  But  this  treaty,  not  ful- 
filled at  the  time,  was  now  fifty  years  old.  The  repugnance- 
of  the  Amphipolitan  population,  which  had  originally  pre- 
vented its  fulfilment,  was  strengthened  by  all  the  sanction 
of  a  long  prescription;  while  the  tomb  and  chapel  of  Bra- 
ridas  their  second  founder,  consecrated  in  the  agora,  served 
as  an  imperishable  admonition  to  repel  all  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  Athens.  Such  pretensions,  whatever  might  be 
the  right,  were  deplorably  impolitic  unless  Athens  was  pre- 
pared to  back  them  by  strenuous  efforts  of  men  and  money; 

subsequent    congress     at    Athens  her  first  unsuccessful   attempt  to 

formed    the    basis    of   a   defensive  plant   a   colony  there— and   in  437 

alliance,  to  which,  either  then  or  B.C.,  when  she  tried  again  with 
soon  afterwards,  Sparta  acceded.      ,  better  success  under  Agnon,    and 

•  The   pretensions    advanced    by  established    Amphipolis    (Thucyd. 

Philip  ofMacedon  (in  his  Epistola  iv.  102). 

ad  Athenienses,  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  The  expression  of  ^schinfes,  that 

164),  that  Amphipolis  or  its  locality  Amyntas   in   371  B.C.    "gave   up  or 

originallybelonged  to  his  ancestor  receded   from"  Amphipolis    (u)v   5' 

Alexander    son    of    Amyntas,    as  'ApiuvTa;   aTiEOTTj  — De   Fala.  Leg.  1. 

having  expelled  the  Persians  from  c.)  can  at  most  only  be  construed 

it— are  unfounded,  and  contradicted  as  referring  to  rights  which  he  may 

by  Thucydidds.    At  least,  if  (which  have  claimed,    since  he  was  never 

is  barely  possible)  Alexander  ever  in  actual  possession  of  it;  though 

did  acquire  the  spot,  he  must  have  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  orator 

lost  it  afterwards;    for   it  was  oc-  should   use   such  language  in  ad- 

cupied  by  the  Edonian  Thracians,  dressing  Philip    son    of   Amyntas, 

both  in  465  B.C.,  when  Athens  made  who  was  really  master  of  the  town. 
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from  which  we  shall  find  her  shrinking  now,  as  she  had  done 
(under  the  unwise  advice  of  Nikias)  in  431  b.c,  and  the 
years  immediately  succeeding.  In  fact,  the  large  renovated 
pretensions  of  Athens  both  to  Amphipolis  and  to  other 
places  on  the  Macedonian  and  Chalkidic  coast,  combined 
with  her  languor  and  inertness  in  military  action — will  be 
found  henceforward  among  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  the 
general  cause  of  Hellenic  independence,  and  among  the 
most  effective  helps  to  the  well-conducted  aggressions  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  a 
portion  of  her  lost  transmarine  possessions  was  Death  of 
thus  advanced  and  recognised  in  the  congress  of  jason  and 
autumn  371  b.c,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ^^^"^^ ^~ 
able  to  take  any  immediate  steps  for  prosecuting  Thessaiy 
it.  Six  months  afterwards,  the  state  of  northern  and  Mace- 
Greece  was  again  completely  altered   by  the 
death,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of  Jason  in  Thessaiy,  and 
of  Amyntas  in  Macedonia,  i  The  former  was  cut  off  (as  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter)  by  assassination, 
while  in  the  plenitude  of  his  vigour;  and  his  great  power 
could  not  be  held  together  by  an  inferior  hand.    His  two 
brothers,  Polyphron  and  Polydorus,  succeeded  him  in  the 
post  of  tagus  of  Thessaiy.  Polyphron,  having  put  to  death 
his  brother,   enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short  time;   after 
which  he  too  was  slain  by  a  third  brother,  Alexander  of 
Pherae:  but  not  before  he  had  committed  gross  enormities, 
by  killing  and  banishing  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens 
of  Larissa  andPharsalus;  among  them  the  estimable Poly- 
damas.  2  The  Larissaean  exiles,  many  belonging  to  the  great 
family  of  the  Aleuadae,  took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  where 
Amyntas  (having  died  in  370  b.c.)  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  throne  by  his  youthful  son  Alexander.  The  latter,  being 
persuaded  to  invade  Thessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
them,  succeeded  in  getting  possession  ofLarissa  andKran- 
non;  both  which  cities  he  kept  under  his  own  garrisons,  in 
spiteof  unavailing  resistance  from  Polyphron  and  Alexander 
of  Pher8e.3 

•  Diodor.  xv.  60.  pressly  say  which;  but  his  narrative 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  33,34.  seems  to  countenance  the  statement 

Dicdorus  (xv.  61)  calls  Alexander  of  Diodorus    rather    than    that    of 

of   Pherae    brother    of   Polydorus  ;  Plutarch. 

Plutarch  (Pelopid.  c.  29)  calls  him  »  Diodor.  xv.  61. 

nephew.    Xenophon   does   not  ex- 
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of  Pherse 
he  is  op- 
posed by 
Pelopidas — 
influence  of 
Thebes  in 
Thessaly. 


This  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Jason's  despotism 
Alexander  in  Pherae,  and  to  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
military  power,  was  nevertheless  unable  to  keep 
together  the  whole  of  it,  or  to  retain  Thessaly 
and  its  circumjacent  tributaries  in  one  united 
dominion.  The  Thessalian  cities  hostile  to  him 
invited  assistance,  not  merely  from  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  but  also  from  the  Thebans;  who  despatched 
Pelopidas  into  the  country,  seemingly  in  369  b.c,  soon  after 
the  return  of  the  army  under  Epaminondas  from  its  vic- 
torious progress  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia.  Pelopidas  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  took  Larissa  with 
various  other  cities  into  Theban  protection;  apparentjy 
under  the  acquiescence  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with 
whom  he  contracted  an  alliance.  ^  A  large  portion  of  Thes- 
saly thus  came  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  in  hostility 
to  the  dynasty  ofPherse  and  to  the  brutal  tyrant  Alexand(r 
who  now  ruled  in  that  city. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  difficulty  enough 
State  of  in  maintaining  his  own  dominion  athome,  without 
holding  Thessalian  towns  in  garrison.  He  was 
harassed  by  intestine  dissensions,  and  after  a 
reign  of  scarcely  two  years,  was  assassinated 
(368  B.C.)  by  some  conspirators  of  Alorus  and 
Pydna,two  cities  (half  Macedonian,  half  Hellenic) 
near  the  western  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Grulf.  Ptolemseus 
(or  Ptolemy)  of  Alorus  is  mentioned  as  leader  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  Apollophanes  ofPydna  as  one  of  the  agents.  2 


Macedonia 
—Alex- 
ander son 
of  Amyn- 
tas— 

EurydikS— 
Ptolemy. 


>  Diodor.  xv.  67. 

The  transactions  of  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  at  this  period  are 
difficult  to  make  out  clearly.  What 
is  stated  in  the  text  comes  from 
Diodorus;  who  affirms,  however, 
farther  — that  Pelopidas  marched 
into  Macedonia,  and  brought  back 
as  an  hostage  to  Thebes  the  youth- 
ful Philip,  brother  of  Alexander. 
This  latter  affirmation  is  incorrect; 
we  know  that  Philip  was  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  free,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  And  I  believe  that 
the  march  of  Pelopidas  into  Mace- 
donia, with  the  bringing  back  of 
Philip  as  a  hostage,  took  place  in 


the  following  year  3G8  B.C. 

Justin  also  states  (vii.  5),  er- 
roneously, that  Alexander  of  Ma- 
cedon gave  his  brother  Philip  as 
a  hostage,  first  to  the  Illyrians, 
next  to  the  Thebans. 

*  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  58. 
p.  402  ;  Diodorus,  xv.  71. 

Diodorus  makes  the  mistake  of 
calling  this  Ptolemy  son  of  Amyn- 
tas  and  brother  of  Perdikkas; 
though  he  atthesame  timedescribes 
him  as  nToXsfxaio?  'AXiopitTjc,  which 
description  would  hardly  be  applied 
to  one  of  the  royal  brothers.  More- 
over, the  passage  of  .Slschines, 
Pals.  Leg.  c,  14.  p.  250,  shows  that 
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But  besides  these  conspirators,  there  was  also  another 
enemy,  Pausanias — a  man  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne;!  who,  having  been  hitherto  in  banish- 
ment, was  now  returning  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks,  supported  by  numerous  partisans  in  Macedonia 
— and  was  already  master  of  Anthemus,  Therme,  Strepsa, 
and  other  places  in  or  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  He  was 
making  war  both  against  Ptolemy  and  against  the  remaining 
family  of  Amyntas.  Eurydike,  the  widow  of  that  prince, 
was  now  left  with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdikkas,  a 
young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth.  She  was  in  the  same 
interest  with  Ptolemy,  the  successful  conspirator  against 
her  son  Alexander,  and  there  was  even  a  tale  which  repre- 
sentedherashis  accomplice  inthedeed.  Ptolemy  was  regent, 
administering  her  affairs,  and  those  of  her  minor  children, 
against  Pausanias.  2 

Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  friends, 
Eurydike  and  Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced 
to  yield  the  country  to  Pausanias,  had  they  not 
found  by  accident  a  foreign  auxiliary  near  at 
hand.  The  Athenian  admiral  Iphikrates,  with 
a  squadron  of  moderate  force,  was  then  on  the 
coast  of  Macedonia.  He  had  been  sent  thither 
by  his  countrymen  (369  b.c.)  (soon  after  his 
partial  conflict  near  Corinth  with  the  retreating  army  of 


B.C.   368. 

Assistance 
rendered  by 
the  Athe- 
nian Iphi- 
krates to 
the  family 
of  Amyntas. 


Ptolemy  was  not  son  of  Amyntas  ; 
and  Dexippus  (ap.  Syncellum,  p. 
263)  confirms  the  fact. 

See  these  points  discussed  in  Mr. 
Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici, 
Appendix,  c.  4. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  2. 

*  ^schines,  Fals.  Legat.  c.  13,  14. 
p.  249,  250;  Justin,  vii.  6, 

JEschings  mentions  Ptolemy  as 
regent,  on  behalf  of  Eurydike  and 
her  two  younger  sons.  iEschines 
also  mentions  Alexander  as  having 
recently  died,  but  says  nothing 
about  his  assassination.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  assassinated,  which 
•we  know  both  from  Demosthenes 
and  Diodorus  ;  and  assassinated  by 
Ptolemy,  which  we  know  from 
Plutarch    (Pelop.    c.  27),    Marsyas 


(ap.  Athenaeum,  xiv.  p.  629),  and 
Diodorus.  Justin  states  that  Eury- 
dikS  conspired  both  against  her 
husband  Amyntas,  and  against  her 
children,  in  concert  with  a  par- 
amour. The  statements  of  JEschi- 
nes  rather  tend  to  disprove  the 
charge  of  herhaving  been  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  to 
support  that  of  her  having  been 
accomplice  with  Ptolemy  in  the 
murder  of  Alexander. 

Assassination  was  a  fate  which 
frequently  befel  the  Macedonian 
kings.  When  we  come  to  the  history 
of  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ma- 
cedonian queens  were  capable  of 
greater  crimes  than  those  imputed 
to  Eurydikfi. 
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Epaminondas,  on  its  way  from  Peloponnesus  to  Boeotia), 
for  the  purpose  of  generally  surveying  the  maritime  region 
of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  opening  negotiations  with  parties 
in  the  country,  and  laying  his  plans  for  future  military 
operations.  At  the  period  when  Alexander  was  slain,  and 
when  Pausanias  was  carrying  on  his  invasion,  Iphikrates 
happened  to  be  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  He  was  there 
visited  by  Eurydike  with  her  two  sons  Perdikkas  and 
Philip;  the  latter  seemingly  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  former  somewhat  older.  She  urgently 
implored  him  to  assist  the  family  in  their  present  emer- 
gency, reminding  him  that  Amyntas  had  not  only  through- 
out his  life  been  a  faithful  ally  of  Athens,  but  had  also 
adopted  him  (Iphikrates)  as  his  son,  and  had  thus  con- 
stituted him  brother  to  the  two  young  princes.  Placing 
Perdikkas  in  his  hands,  and  causing  Philip  to  embrace  his 
knees,  she  appealed  to  his  generous  sympathies,  and  in- 
voked his  aid  as  the  only  chance  of  restoration,  or  even  of 
personal  safety,  to  the  family.  Iphikrates,  moved  by  this 
affecting  supplication,  declared  in  her  favour,  acted  so 
vigorously  against  Pausanias  as  to  expel  him  from  Mace- 
donia, and  secured  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas; 
under  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as  regent  for  the  time. 

This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator 
^schines '  in  an  oration  delivered  many  years  afterwards 
at  Athens.  The  boy,  who  then  clasped  the  knees  of  Iphi- 
krates, lived  afterwards  to  overthrow  the  independence, 
not  of  Athens  alone,  but  of  Greece  generally.  The  Athe- 
nian general  had  not  been  sent  to  meddle  in  the  disputes 
of  succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  Nevertheless,  look- 
ing at  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  his  interference  may 
really  have  promised  beneficial  consequences  to  Athens;  so 
that  we  have  no  right  to  blame  him  for  the  unforeseen  ruin 
which  it  was  afterward  found  to  occasion. 

Though  the  interference  of  Iphikrates  maintained  the 
family  of  Amyntas,  and  established  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as 
regent,  it  did  not  procure  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Am- 
i:)hipolis;  which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  to  bestow.  Amphipolis  was  at  that  time  a  free  Greek 
city,  inhabited  by  a  population  in  the  main  seemingly  Chal- 

1  iEschinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13,  14.  p.  249,  250 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Iphi- 
crates,  c.  3. 
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kidic,  and  in  confederacy  with  Olynthus.  i  Iphikrates  pro- 
secuted his  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  for  a  period  of  three  years  (368-365  b.c).  AVe 
make  out  very  imperfectly  what  he  achieved.  He  took 
into  his  service  a  general  named  Charidemus,  a  native  of 
Oreus  in  Euboea;  one  of  those  Condottieri  (to  use  an  Italian 
word  familiar  in  the  fourteenth  century),  who,  having  a 
band  of  mercenaries  under  his  command,  hired  himself  to 
the  best  bidder  and  to  the  most  promising  cause.  These 
mercenaries  served  under  Iphikrates  for  three  years,  2  until 
he  was  dismissed  by  the  Athenians  from  his  command  and 
superseded  by  Timotheus.  What  successes  they  enabled 
him  to  obtain  for  Athens,  is  not  clear;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Amphipolis.  He  seems  to 
have  directed  one  or  two  attempts  against  the  town  by 
other  officers,  which  proved  abortive;  but  he  got  possession 
ofsomeAmphipolitan  prisoners  or  hostages,  3  which  opened 
a  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  surrender  of  the  town. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  in  spite  of  our  great  dearth 
of  information,  that  Iphikrates  during  his  com-   iphikrates 
mand  between  369-365  b.c.  did  not  satisfy  the   and  Timo- 
expectations  of  his  countrymen.    At  that  time,  *  ^"^' 
those  expectations  were  large,  as  testified  by  sending  out 

^  Demosthen.    cont.    Aristokrat.  (pinoXizGi'i   ofxigpou?,  o5<;    uap* 

p.  669,  8.  159.  'ApudtXou     X  a  p  u>  v     '\^ix  p  OLTfii 

(jLio9oi  7t!x>av  auTOv  (Chari-  ISioxe   cpuXaxxsiv  auToj,   '|;Tj9i- 

demus)  T&l(;'OXuvOioi(;,  ToUOjASTSpoK  aa[j.dv(ov   Ufiibv   tb?  Ofxa?  xofiiaai, 

eyOpoT?   xa'i  toi?  eyoyaiv  'Afi'finoXiv  TiapsSioyev  'A(xcpi7toXiTai<;'  xal  xou  jjlt] 

xata  TOUTO'J  t6v  ypovov.  Xaj^itv  'AficpiTtoXiv,  tout'  £(jii:65iov  xa- 

Demosthenes  is  here  spea^king  of  tsottj. 

the   time    when  Timotheus    super-  "Who  Harpalus  -was — or   what    is 

seded  Iphikrates  in  the  command,  meant  by  Iphikrates  "obtaining  (or 

that  is,  about  365-364  B.C.    But  we  capturing'!  from  him  the  Amphipo- 

are  fairly  entitled  to  presume  that  litan   hostages"—  we  cannot  deter- 

the  same  is  true  of  369  or  368  B.C.  mine.   Possibly  Harpalus  may  have 

'  Demosthen.    cont.    Aristokrat.  been  commander  of  a  body  of  Ma- 

p.  669.  8.  149.  c.  37,  ccdonians  or  Thracians   acting    as 

*  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  609.  auxiliaries    to  the  Ampbipolitans, 

fi.  149.  c.  37.  and    in     this    character    exacting 

The  passage  in  which  the  orator  hostages    from    them    as    security, 

alludes    to    these   hostages    of  the  Charidemus,  as  we  see  afterwards, 

Ampbipolitans  in  the  hands  of  Iphi-  when  acting   for  Kersobleptes,  re- 

krates,   is  unfortunately  not  fully  ceived  hostages  from  the  inhabit- 

intelligible   without  farther  infor-  ants    of    Sestos    (Demosth.    cont. 

mation.  Aristokrat.  p.  679  c.  40.  s.  177). 

(Charidemus)  HpioTov  [xsv  to-j;  'A  (jl- 
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not  only  Iphikrates  to  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  also 
Timotheus  (who  had  returned  from  his  service  with  the 
Persians  in  372-371  b.c.)  to  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  in 
conjunction  with  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.  i 
That  satrap  was  in  possession  of  Sestos,  as  well  as  of  various 
other  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  towards  which 
Athenian  ambition  now  tended,  according  to  that  new  turn, 
towards  more  special  and  separate  acquisitions  for  Athens, 
which  it  had  taken  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But  before 
we  advert  to  the  achievements  of  Timotheus  (366-365  b.c.) 
in  these  regions,  we  must  notice  the  main  course  of  political 
conflict  in  Greece  Proper,  down  to  the  partial  pacification 
of  366  B.C. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  Iphikrates   (in  the 
winter  of  370-369  b.c.)  to  rescue  Sparta  from  the 
grasp  of  Epaminondas,  the  terms  of  a  permanent 
aUiancedis-  alliance  had  not  yet  been  settled  between  them, 
cussed  and    Envoys  from  Sparta  and  her  allies  visited  Athens 
betwL'^i"'^      shortly  afterwards  for  that  purpose.2    All  pie- 
Athens  and    tensions  to  exclusive  headship  on  the  part  of 
Sparta  were  now  at  an  end.    Amidst  abundant 


Sparta, 


*  Demosth.  De  Rhodior.  Libertat. 
c.  6.  p.  193. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  1. 

The  words  Ttp  uaTspcp  exei  must 
denote  the  year  beginning  in  the 
spring  of  369  B.C.  On  this  point  I 
agree  with  Dr.  ThirlwaU  (Hist.  Or. 
vol.  V.  ch.  40.  p.  145  note);  differing 
from  him  however  (p.  146  note),  as 
well  as  from  Mr.  Clinton,  in  this 
— that  I  place  the  second  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
(as  Sievers  places  it,  p.  278)  in  369 
B.C.;  not  in  368  B.C. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon  carries 
to  my  mind  conviction  that  this  is 
what  he  meant  to  affirm.  In  the 
beginning  of  Book  VII.  he  says, 
■Tcp  S'  OdTspu)  e-rei  Aax£5ai(jL0vi(uv  xal 
•t<Lv  au[ji[jL(i';(U)v  irpsapsi?  ■^XQov  au-o- 
•xpaTops?'AGi^vat;£,  PouX£ua6|jLSvoi  xa9' 
o,Ti  7]  au[X[xax<.a  sjoito  Aaxsoaiptovion; 
xal  'AQrjvaloic. 

Now  the  words  xw  5'  OaTspw  izti 
denote  the  spring  of  369  B.C. 

Xenophon    goes    on  to  describe 


the  assembly  and  the  discussion  at 
Athens,  respecting  the  terms  of 
alliance.  This  description  occupies, 
from  vii.  1,  1  to  vii.  1,  14,  where 
the  final  vote  and  agreement  is  an- 
nounced. 

Immediately  after  this  vote,  Xe- 
nophon goes  on  to  say— StpaTeyo- 
{jLSvcDv  S'  d|xcpoT£pu>v  a-jTtbv  xai  Ttbv 
ou}jijji.i)^U)v  (Lacedaemonians,  Athe- 
nians, and  allies)  Etc  KoptvQov,  koo^s. 
xoiv^  (puXdxxEiv  TO  'Ov£iov.  Kai  iizti 
S7top£'Jovxo  oiSyjpatoi  xat  ot  iji!)[A.|xa-/oi, 
uapaxa^dijjLEvoi    E'fiXaxxov   aXXo;  aX- 

Xo9£V    TOO   'OvElOU. 

I  conceive  that  the  decision  of 
the  Athenian  assembly — the  march 
of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  guard  the  lines  of  Oneion 
—and  the  march  of  the  Thebans  to 
enter  Peloponnesus  —  are  here 
placed  by  Xenophon  as  events  in 
immediate  sequence,  with  no  long 
interval  of  time  between  them.  I 
see  no  ground  to  admit  the  interval 
of  a  year  between  the  vote  of  the 
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discussion  in  the  jDublic  assembly,  all  the  speakers,  Lace- 
daemonian and  others  as  well  as  Athenian,  unanimously 
pronounced  that  the  headship  must  be  vested  jointly  and 
equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens;  and  the  only  point  in  debate 
was,  how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  most  suitably  carried 
out.  It  was  at  first  projDOsed  that  the  former  should  com- 
mand on  land,  the  latter  at  sea;  a  distribution,  which,  on 
first  hearing,  found  favour  both  as  equitable  and  convenient 
until  an  Athenian  named  Kephisodotus  reminded  his  coun- 
trymen, that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  few  ships  of  war,  and 
those  manned  chiefly  by  Helots;  while  the  land-force  of 
Athens  consisted  of  her  horsemen  and  hoplites,  the  choice 
citizens  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  on  the  distribution  now 
pointed  out,  Athenians,  in  great  numbers  and  of  the  best 
quality,  would  be  placed  under  Spartan  command;  while 
few  Lacedaemonians,  and  those  of  little  dignity,  would  go 
under  Athenian  command;  which  would  be,  not  equality, 
but  the  reverse.  Kephisodotus  proposed  that  both  on  land 
and  at  sea,  the  command  should  alternate  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  in  periods  of  five  days ;  and  his  amendment  was 
adopted,  i 

Though  such  amendment  had  the  merit   of  perfect 
equality  between  the  two  competitors  for  head-   ^  ^  ^^^ 
ship,  it  was  by  no  means  well-calculated  for 
success  in  joint  operations  against  a  general  like   tan  autei 
Epaminondas.  The  allies  determined  to  occupy   army  de- 
Corinth  as  a  main  station  and  to  guard  the  line  [fne  ^of^^ 
of  Mount  Oneium  between  that  city  and  Ken-   Mount 
chre8e,2  so  as  to  prevent  theThebans  from  again  Epaminon- 
penetrating  into  Peloponnesus.    It  is  one  mark  das  breaks 
of  the  depression  in  the  fortunes  of  Sparta,  that    it'^  and^ 
this  very  station,  now  selected  for  the  purpose  marches 
of  keeping  a  Theban  invader  from  her  frontier,   p^*nnesus." 
had  been  held,  during  the  war  from  394-387  b.c, 

assembly    and   the    march    of   the  elected  Boeotarch  in  369  B.C.    But 

Thebans;   the  more  so,    as  Epami-  in  this  point  I  do  not  concur.    It 

nondas  might  reasonably  presume  appears  to  me  that  the  issue  of  the 

that  the   building   of  Megalopolis  trial  at  Thebes  was  triumphant  for 

andMesseng, recently  begun, would  him;  thus  making  it  more  probable 

need  to    be  supported   by  another  —not   less  probable— that   he   and 

Theban     army     in     Peloponnesus  Pelopidas    were    re-elected    Boeo- 

during  369  B.C.  tarchs  immediately. 

It  is  indeed  contended  (and  ad-  •  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  10-14. 

mitted  even  by  Sievers)  that  Epa-  *  Xen.    Hellen.    vii.    1,    15,    16; 

minondas  could  not  have  been  re-  Diodor.  xv.  68. 
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by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  against  herself,  to  prevent 
her  from  breaking  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Attica  and 
Boeotia.  Never  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  there  been 
any  necessity  for  defending  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against 
an  extra-Peloponnesian  assailant.  But  now,  even  to  send  a 
force  from  Sparta  to  Corinth,  recourse  must  have  been  had 
to  transport  by  sea,  either  across  the  Argolic  Gulf  from 
Prasiae  to  Halieis,  or  round  Cape  Skyllaeum  to  theSaronic 
Grulf  and  Kenchrese;  for  no  Spartan  troops  could  march  by 
land  across  Arcadia  or  Argos.  This  difficulty  however  was 
surmounted,  and  a  large  allied  force  (not  less  than  20,000 
men  according  toDiodorus) — consisting  of  Athenians  with 
auxiliary  mercenaries  under  Chabrias,  Lacedaemonians, 
Pellenians,  Epidaurians,  Megarians,  Corinthians,  and  all 
the  other  allies  still  adhering  to  Sparta — was  established 
in  defensive  position  along  the  line  of  Oneium. 

It  was  essential  for  Thebes  to  reopen  communication 
BO  369  ^^^^  ^^^  Peloponnesian  allies.  Accordingly 
Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans  and 
their  northern  allies,  arrived  during  the  same  summer  in 
front  of  this  position,  on  his  march  into  Peloponnesus.  H;  s 
numbers  were  inferior  to  those  of  his  assembled  enemies, 
whose  position  prevented  him  from  joining  his  Arcadian, 
Argeian,  and  Eleian  allies,  already  assembled  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. After  having  vainly  challenged  the  enemy  to  come 
down  and  fight  in  the  plain,  Epaminondas  laid  his  plan  for 
attacking  the  position.  Moving  from  his  camp  a  little  before 
daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the  enemy,  just  when  the  night- 
guards  were  retiring,  but  before  the  general  body  had  yet 
risen  and  got  under  arms ' — he  directed  an  assault  along 
the  whole  line.  But  his  principal  effort,  at  the  head  of  the 
chosen  Theban  troops,  was  made  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Pellenians,  who  were  posted  in  the  most  assail- 
able part  of  the   line.  2    So   skilfully  was   his  movement 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  16;Poly£c-  '  Xen.  Hellen.ib.;  Pausanias,  ix. 

nus,  ii.  2,  9.  15,  2. 

This  was  an  hour  known  to  be  Pausanias  describes  the  battle  as 
favourable  to  sudden  assailants,  having  been  fought  itspl  As^otiov; 
affording  a  considerable  chance  not  very  exact,  topographically, 
that  the  enemy  might  be  off  their  since  it  was  on  the  other  side  of 
guard.  It  was  at  the  same  hour  Corinth,  between  Corinth  and  Ken- 
that  the  Athenian  Thrasybulus  sur-  chrese. 

prisedthe  troops  of  the  Thirty,  near  Diodorus  (xv,  68)  states  that  the 

Phylfi  inAttica  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 6).  whole  space  across,  from  Kenchrese 
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conducted,  that  he  completely  succeeded  in  surprising  them. 
The  Lacedaemonian  polemarch,  taken  unprepared,  was 
driven  from  his  position,  and  forced  to  retire  to  another 
point  of  the  hilly  ground.  He  presently  sent  to  solicit  a 
truce  for  burying  his  dead;  agreeing  to  abandon  the  line 
of  Oneium,  which  had  now  become  indefensible.  The  other 
parts  of  the  Theban  army  made  no  impression  by  their 
attack,  nor  were  they  probably  intended  to  do  more  than 
occupy  attention,  while  Epaminondas  himself  vigorously 
assailed  the  weak  point  of  the  position.  Yet  Xenophon 
censures  the  Lacedaemonian  polemarch  as  faint-hearted,  for 
having  evacuated  the  whole  line  as  soon  as  his  own  position 
was  forced;  alleging,  that  he  might  easily  have  found  another 
good  position  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  eminences,  and 
might  have  summoned  reinforcements  from  his  allies — and 
that  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  their  partial  success,  were  so 
embarrassed  how  to  descend  on  the  Peloponnesian  side  of 
Oneium,  that  they  were  half  disposed  to  retreat.  The 
criticism  of  Xenophon  indicates  doubtless  an  unfavourable 
judgement  pronounced  by  many  persons  in  the  army;  the 
justice  of  which  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate. 
But  whether  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  was  to  blame 
or  not,  Epaminondas,  by  his  skilful  and  victorious  attack 
upon  this  strong  position,  enhanced  his  already  high 
military  renown.  ^ 

Having  joined  his  Peloponnesian  allies,   Arcadians, 
Eleians,   and  Argeians,   he   was   more   than  a   3  <,  369 
match   for   the   Spartan   and   Athenian   force,   ^^^ 
which  appears  now  to  have  confined  itself  to  joins  the 
Corinth,  Lechseum,  and  Kenchreae.  He  ravaged   J{^®>^"«— 
the  territories  of  EpidauruSjTroezen,  and  Phlius;   mains 
and  obtained  possession  of  Sikyon  as  well  as  of  t^^^^f^^  ^^ 
Pellene.2  At  Sikyon,  a  vote  of  the  people  being     ^^^  ** 

on   one    sea  to    Lechseum    on    the  Xenophon  does  not  mention  either 

other,  was  trenched  and  palisaded  trench  or  palisade. 

by    the    Athenians    and    Spartans.  ^  Xon.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  14-17;  Dio- 

But  this  cannot  be  true,  because  the  dor.  xv.  68. 

Long  Walls  were    a   suificient  de-  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,   18;    vii.  2, 

fence  between  Corinth  and  Lechso-  11;  Diodor.  xv.  69. 

um ;  and  even  between  Corinth  and  This  march  against  Sikyon  seems 

Kenchreae,   it  is  not  probable  that  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  (vi.  3,  1); 

any  such  continuous  line  of  defence  the  Eleian  horse  were  commanded 

was  drawn,   though  the  assailable  by  Stomius,  who  slew  the  enemy's 

points  were  probably  thus  guarded,  commander  with  his  own  hand. 
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taken,  it  was  resolved  to  desert  Sparta,  to  form  alliance 
with  Thebes,  and  to  admit  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison 
into  the  acropolis;  Euphron — a  citizen  hitherto  prepon- 
derant in  the  city  by  means  of  Sparta,  and  devoted  to  her 
interest — now  altered  his  politics  and  went  along  with  the 
stronger  tide,  i  We  cannot  doubt  also  that  Epaminondas 
went  into  Arcadia  to  encourage  and  regulate  the  progress 
of  his  two  great  enterprises — the  foundation  of  Messene 
and  Megalopolis;  nor  does  the  silence  ofXenophon  on  such 
a  matter  amount  to  any  disproof.  These  new  towns  having 
been  commenced  less  than  a  year  before,  cannot  have  been 
yet  finished,  and  may  probably  have  required  the  reappear- 
ance of  his  victorious  army.  The  little  town  of  Phlius — 
situated  south  of  Sikyon  and  west  of  Corinth — which  was 
one  of  the  most  faithful  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in  great 
hazard  of  being  captured  by  the  Phliasian  exiles.  When 
the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  were  marching  through  Nemca 
to  join  Epaminondas  at  Oneium,  these  exiles  entreated 
them  only  to  show  themselves  near  Phlius;  with  the  assur- 
ance that  such  demonstration  would  suffice  to  bring  about 
the  capture  of  the  town.  The  exiles  then  stole  by  night ';o 
the  foot  of  the  town  walls  with  scaling-ladders,  and  thei^e 
lay  hid,  until,  as  day  began  to  break,  the  scouts  from  the 
neighbouring  hill  Trikaranum  announced  that  the  alli(}d 
enemies  were  in  sight.  While  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
within  was  thus  engaged  on  the  other  side,  the  concealed 
exiles  planted  their  ladders,  overpowered  the  few  un- 
prepared guards,  and  got  possession  of  the  acropolis.  In- 
stead of  contenting  themselves  with  this  position  until  the 
allied  force  came  up,  they  strove  also  to  capture  the  town; 
but  in  this  they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens,  who,  by 
desperate  efforts  of  bravery,  repulsed  both  the  intruders 
within  and  the  enemy  without;  thus  preserving  their  town.  2 
The  fidelity  of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon  them 
severe  hardships  through  the  superiority  of  their  enemies 

The    stratagem    of   the   Boeotian  when  Epaminondas   surprised  and 

Pammenfis  in  attacking  the  harbour  broke  through  the  defensive  lines 

of  Sikyon  (Polyajnus,  v.  IG,  4)  may  of  Mount  Oneium.    In  the  second 

perhaps  belong  to  this  undertaking,  chapter  of  the  seventh  Book,  Xe- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  18,  22,  44;  nophon    takes   up    the    history   of 

vii.  3,  2-8.  Phlius,  and  carries  it  on  from  the 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  5-9.  winter  of  370-369  B.C.,  when  Epa- 

This  incident  musthave  happened  minondas invaded Lacouia, through 

in    369  B.C.,   just    about    the    time  369,  3G8,  307  B.C. 
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in  the  field,  and  through  perpetual  ravage  of  their  territory 
from  multiplied  hostile  neighbours  (Argos,  Arcadia,  and 
Sikyon),whohad  established  fortified  posts  on  their  borders ; 
for  it  was  only  on  the  side  of  Corinth  that  the  Phliasians 
had  a  friendly  neighbour  to  afford  them  the  means  of 
purchasing  provisions.  ^ 

Amidst  general   success,  the    Thebans   experienced 
partial  reverses.     Their  march  carrying  them   b.o.  368. 
near  to  Corinth,  a  party  of  them  had  the  bold-  Beinforce- 
ness  to  rush  at  the  gates,  and  to  attempt  a  sur-   sVr^acuseTo 
prise  of  the  town.    But  the  Athenian  Chabrias,    Peiopon- 
then  commanding  within  it,  disposed  his  troops   "fd^o^f  ^" 
80  skilfully,  and  made  so  good  a  resistance,  that   Sparta, 
he  defeated  them  with  loss  and  reduced  them  to  the  neces- 
sity of  asking  for  the  ordinary  truce  to  bury  their  dead, 
which  were  lying  very  near  to  the  walls.  2  This  advantage 
over  the  victorious  Thebans  somewhat  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  Spartan  allies;  who  were  still  farther  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  in  Lechaeum  of  a   squadron  from  Syracuse, 
bringing  a  body  of  2000  mercenary  Gauls  and  Iberians, 
with  fifty  horsemen,  as  a  succour  from  the  despot  Diony- 
sius.     Such  foreigners  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.     Their  bravery,   and   singular  nimbleness  of 
movement,   gave  them   the  advantage  in  several  partial 
skirmishes,  and  disconcerted  the  Thebans.     But  the  Spar- 
tans and  Athenians  were  not  bold  enough  to  hazard  a 
general  battle,  and  the   Syracusan  detachment  returned 
home   after   no  very  long  stay; 3  while  the  Thebans  also 
went  back  to  Boeotia. 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  17. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  19;  Diodor. 
XV.  69. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  22;  Diodor. 
XV.  70. 

DiodoruB  states  that  tliose  mer- 
cenaries had  been  furnished  with 
pay  for  five  months ;  if  this  is  cor- 
rect, I  presume  that  we  must  un- 
derstand it  as  comprehending  the 
time  of  their  voyage  from  Sicily 
and  back  to  Sicily.  Nevertheless, 
the  language  of  Xenophon  would 
not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
remained  in  Peloponnesus  even  so 
long  as  three  months. 

VOL.  X. 


I  think  it  certain  however  that 
much  more  must  have  passed  in 
this  campaign  than  what  Xenophon 
indicates.  Epaminondas  would 
hardly  have  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Oneium  for  such  small  objects 
as  wc  find  mentioned  in  the  Hel- 
lonica. 

An  Athenian  Inscription,  ex- 
tremely defective,  yet  partially 
restored  and  published  by  M. 
Boeckh  (Corp,  Inset.  No.  85  a. 
Addenda  to  vol.  i.  p.  897),  records 
a  vote,  of  the  Athenian  people  and 
of  the  synod  of  Athenian  confeder- 
ates—praising Dionysius   of  Syra- 
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One  proceeding  of  Epaminondas  during  this  expedition 
Porbear-  merits  especial  notice.  It  was  the  general  prac- 
ance  and  tico  of  the  Thebans  to  put  to  death  all  the 
Siamfnon-  Boeotian  exiles  who  fell  into  their  hands  as 
das.  prisoners,  while  they  released  under  ransom  all 

other  Greek  prisoners.  At  the  capture  of  a  village  named 
Phoebias  in  the  Sikyonian  territory,  Epaminondas  took 
captive  a  considerable  body  of  Boeotian  exiles.  With  the 
least  possible  delay,  he  let  them  depart  under  ransom,  pro- 
fessing to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  other  cities,  i  We 
find  him  always  trying  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  dealing 
then  customary  towards  political  opponents. 

Throughout  this  campaign  of  369  b.c,  all  the  Pelo- 
B.o.  368.  ponnesian  allies  had  acted  against  Sparta  cheer- 
Energetic  ^^^^y  ^^^^^  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebacs. 
action  and  But  in  the  ensuing  year  the  spirit  of  the  Arci- 
thrA^ca^-^^  dians  had  been  so  raised,  by  the  formation  Df 
dians-Ly-  the  new  Pan- Arcadian  communion,  by  the  prD- 
ani^atts  gress  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  and  the  coi- 
and  leads  spicuous  depression  of  Sparta — that  they  fa  i- 
them  on.  ^^^^  thcmselvos  not  only  capable  of  maintaining 
their  independence  by  themselves,  but  also  entitled  ;o 
divide  headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  divided  it  with 
Sparta.  Lykomedes  the  Mantineian,  wealthy,  energetic, 
and  able,  stood  forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspi- 
ration, and  as  the  champion  of  Arcadian  dignity.  He  re- 
minded the  Ten  Thousand  (the  Pan- Arcadian  synod) — that 
while  all  other  residents  in  Peloponnesus  were  originally 
immigrants,  they  alone  were  indigenous  occupants  of  the 
peninsula;  that  they  were  the  most  numerous  section,  as 
well  as  the  bravest  and  hardiest  men,  who  bore  the 
Hellenic  name — of  which,  proof  was  afforded  by  the  fact, 
that  Arcadian  mercenary  soldiers  were  preferred  to  all 
others;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  never  ventured  to  in- 
vade Attica,  nor  the  Thebans  to  invade  Laconia,  without 
Arcadian  auxiliaries.     "Let  us  follow  no  man's  lead  (he 

cuse — and  recording  him  with  his  (Demosthenes  ad  Philip.  Epistol. 
two  sons  as  benefactors  of  Athens,  p.  161,  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of 
It  was  probably  passed  somewhere  Philip,  on  which  this  is  a  com- 
near  this  time ;  and  we  know  from  ment).  The  Inscription  is  too  de- 
Demosthengs  that  the  Athenians  fective  to  warrant  any  other  in- 
granted  the  freedom  of  their  city  ferences. 
to  Dionysius  and   his  descendants         ^  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  2. 
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concluded),  but  stand  up  for  ourselves.  In  former  days, 
we  built  up  the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in  her  armies; 
and  now,  if  we  submit  quietly  to  follow  theThebans,  without 
demanding  alternate  headship  for  ourselves,  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  them  to  be  Spartans  under  another  name."  i 

Such  exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
assembled  Arcadians,  to  whom  political  dis-  Great  iu- 
cussion  and  the  sentiment  of  collective  dignity  L^®j^o°^g*Jiga 
was  a  novelty.  Impressed  with  admiration  for  Ly-  ^  °°^^ 
komedes,  they  chose  as  officers  every  man  whom  he  re- 
commended; calling  upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active 
service,  so  as  to  justify  their  new  pretensions.  He  con- 
ducted them  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  now  under 
invasion  by  the  Argeians;  who  were  however  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  cut  off,  having  their  retreat  inter- 
cepted by  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  under  Chabrias — 
Athenians  and  Corinthians.  Lykomedes  with  his  Arca- 
dians, fighting  his  way  through  enemies  as  well  as  through 
a  difficult  country,  repelled  the  division  of  Chabrias,  and 
extricated  the  embarrassed  Argeians.  He  next  invaded 
the  territory  south  of  the  new  city  of  Messene  and  west  of 
the  Messenian  Gulf,  part  of  which  was  still  held  by  Spar- 
tan garrisons.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Asine,  where  the 
Spartan  commander,  Geranor,  drew  out  his  garrison  to 
resist  them,  but  was  defeated  with  loss,  and  slain,  while 
the  suburbs  of  Asine  were  destroyed.  2  Probably  the  Spar- 
tan mastery  of  the  south-western  corner  of  Peloponnesus 
was  terminated  by  this  expedition.  The  indefatigable 
activity  which  these  Arcadians  now  displayed  under  their 
new  commander,  overpowering  all  enemies,  and  defying 
all  hardships  and  difficulties  of  marching  over  the  most 
rugged  mountains,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  throughout 
the  winter  season — excited  everywhere  astonishment  and 
alarm;  not  without  considerable  jealousy  even  on  the  part 
of  their  allies  the  Thebans.3 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  23,  doTSiov  Tibv  'AatvaicDv  6it6p67)oav. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  25.  Diodorus  states  that  Lykomedfis 

2Tpone'Joa|j.svoi  8e  xai   el^  'Aoivr]v  and   the  Arcadians   took   Pellfin6, 

r^<;  AaxioviXTJ?,  evix'^adv  ts  Tyjv  tu)v  which   is   in    a  different  situation 

/Vax£5ai[xoviu)v  9poopav,  xal  tov  Fe-  and  can  hardly  refer  to   the  same 

)dvopa,  Tov   noXE[xap-/ov  STtapxidTYjv  expedition  (xv.  67), 

feYev7]p.6vov,  dTtexxeivav,  xoi  to  7:po-  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  26. 

02 
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"While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loosen  the  union  be- 
B.c.  368-367.  tween  the  Arcadians  and  Thebes,  other  causes 
Eiis  tries  tended  at  the  same  time  to  disunite  them  from 
to  recover  Elis.  The  Eleians  claimed  rights  of  supremacy 
macy'^^'^^"  ^ver  Lcpreou  and  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia, 
over  the  which  rights  they  had  been  compelled  by  the 
?o"^nV^^*^  Spartan  arms  to  forego  thirty  years  before,  i 
which' are  Ever  since  that  period,  these  towns  had  ranked 
fnt'o^the*^  as  separate  communities,  each  for  itself  as  a 
Arcadian  dependent  ally  of  Sparta.  Now  that  the  power 
the^gr'eat  ^^  ^^^  latter  was  broken,  the  Eleians  aimed  at 
offence  of  resumption  of  their  lost  supremacy.  But  the 
^^^^-  formation  of  the  new  "commune  Arcadum"  at 

Megalopolis  interposed  an  obstacle  never  before  thought 
of.  The  Triphylian  towns,  affirming  themselves  to  be  of 
Arcadian  origin,  and  setting  forth  as  their  eponymous 
Hero  Triphylus  son  of  Arkas,  2  solicited  to  be  admitted  as 
fully  qualified  members  of  the  incipient  Pan- Arcadian 
communion.  They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  general 
Arcadian  body  (with  a  degree  of  sympathy  similar  to  tliat 
recently  shown  by  the  Germans  towards  Sleswick-Holstei  n), 
received  as  political  brethren,  and  guaranteed  as  indepead*? 
ent  against  Elis.^  The  Eleians,  thus  finding  themselves 
disappointed  of  the  benefits  which  they  had  anticipated! 
from  the  humiliation  of  Sparta,  became  greatly  alienated ' 
from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  the^ 
Athenians  had  just  established  a  correspondence,  J 
B.C.  368.         jjQ^  endeavoured  (perhaps  at  their  instance)  to 
Phir^ku°^    mediate   for   peace   in  Greece,  sending  over 
to  Greece      citizen  of  Abydus  named  Philiskus,  furnished 
by  Ariobar-   ^i^^  a  large  sum  of  money.     Choosing  Delphi 
as  a  centre,  Philiskus  convoked  thither,  in  the 
name  of  the  Persian  king,  deputies  from  all  the  belligerent 
parties,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian,  Athenian,  &c.,  to  mee1 
him.    These  envoys  never  consulted  the  god  as  to  the  besi 
means  of  attaining  peace  (says  Xenophon),  but  merely 
took  counsel  among  themselves;  hence,  he  observes,  little 
progress  was  made  towards  peace;  since  the   Spartans 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  ill.  2,  30,  31,  eXQovTe*:,    Tqi  fxev  9s(|i  ouSsv  exoivu) 

'  Polyb.  iv.  77.  aavxo,  oniaz  Sv  r)  slpi^vT]  Y^voiTO,  au 

'  Xen.  HeUen,  vii.  1,  26;  vii.  4,  12.  toI  6e  epouXetiovTo. 
«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  l,  27.   'ExeX  5e 
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peremptorily  insisted  that  Messene  should  againbe restored 
to  them,  while  the  Thebans  were  not  less  firm  in  resisting 
the  proposition.  It  rather  seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta 
were  willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  even  tried,  though 
in  vain,  to  overcome  her  reluctance.  The  congress  accord- 
ingly broke  up;  while  Philiskus,  declaring  himself  in 
favour  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  employed  his  money  in 
levying  mercenaries  for  the  professed  purpose  of  aiding 
them  in  the  war.  >  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  he  really 
lent  them  any  aid.  It  would  appear  that  his  mercenaries 
were  intended  for  the  service  of  the  satrap  himself,  who 
was  then  organizing  his  revolt  from  Artaxerxes;  and  that 
his  probable  purpose  in  trying  to  close  the  war  was,  that 
he  might  procure  Grecian  soldiers  more  easily  and  abund- 
antly. Though  the  threat  of  Philiskus  produced  no 
immediate  result,  however,  it  so  alarmed  the  Thebans  as 
to  determine  them  to  send  an  embassy  up  to  the  Great 
King;  the  rather,  as  they  learnt, that  the  Lacedaemonian 
Euthykles  had  already  gone  up  to  the  Persian  court,  to 
solicit  on  behalf  of  Sparta.  2 

How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by  Epami- 
nondas  in  reconstituting  the  autonomous  Mes-   b.c.  see. 
senians,  was  shown,  among  other  evidences,  by   Political 
the  recent  abortive  congress  at  Delphi.  Already   importance 
this  formed  the  capital  article  in  Grecian  polit-   constltu-" 
ical  discussion;  an  article,  too,  on  which  Sparta  tion  of 
stood  nearly  alone.     For  not  only  the  Thebans   whi^ch'^now 
(whom  Xenophon^  specifies  as  if  there  were  no   becomes 
others  of  the  same  sentiment),  but  all  the  allies   subject  ^o*f 
of  Thebes,  felt  hearty  sympathy  and  identity  of  discord, 
interest  with  the  newly-enfranchised  residents   ^ctor'^pro- 
in  Mount  Ithome  and  in  Western  Laconia ;  while   claimed  at 
the  allies  even  of  Sparta  were,  at  most,  only   oiy^^p^*' 
lukewarm  against  them,  if  not  positively  inclined  in  their 
favour.  4 


I 


A  new  phsenomenon  soon  presented  itself,  which  served 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27;  Diodor.  pay   provided,   for  the  service  of 

XV.  70.  the  LacedsemoniauB;  which  troops 

Diodorua    states    that   Philiskus  are  never  afterwards  mentioned, 

was    sent    by    Artaxerxes  ;    which  *  Xen,  Hellen.  vii.  1,  33. 

seems  not  exact ;   he  was   sent  by  *  Xen,  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27. 

Ariobarzanes  in  the  name  of  Arta-  «  See   this  fact  indicated  in  Iso- 

xerxes.     Diodorus   also    says   that  kratSs,  Archidamua  (Or.  vi.),  s.  2-11. 
Philiskus  left  2000  mercenaries  with 
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as  a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  new-born,  or  newly-revived, 
Messenian  community,  by  the  public  voice  of  Grreece.  At 
the  103rd  Olympic  festival  (Midsummer  368  b.c.) — which 
occurred  within  less  than  two  years  after  Epaminondas 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Messene  —  a  Messenian  boy 
named  Damiskus  gained  the  wreath  as  victor  in  the  foot- 
race of  boys.  Since  the  first  Messenian  war,  whereby  the 
nation  became  subject  to  Sparta,  ^  no  Messenian  victor  had 
ever  been  enrolled;  though  before  that  war,  in  the  earliest 
half-century  of  recorded  Olympiads,  several  Messenian 
victors  are  found  on  the  register.  No  competitor  was  ad- 
mitted to  enter  the  lists,  except  as  a  free  Greek  from  a 
free  community;  accordingly  so  long  as  these  Messenians 
had  been  either  enslaved,  or  in  exile,  they  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize  under  that  designa- 
tion. So  much  the  stronger  was  the  impression  produced, 
when,  in  368  b.c,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, Damiskus  the  Messenian  was  proclaimed  victor,  itfo 
Theory  (or  public  legation  for  sacrifice)  could  have  cone 
to  Olympia  from  Sparta,  since  she  was  then  at  war  bo  :,h 
with  Eleians  and  Arcadians;  probably  few  individual  Lace- 
daemonians were  present;  so  that  the  spectators,  composed 
generally  of  Greeks  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  would  hail  tlie 
proclamation  of  the  new  name  as  being  an  evidence  of  her 
degradation,  as  well  as  from  sympathy  with  the  long  and 
severe  oppression  of  the  Messenians.  2  This  Olympic  festival 
— the  first  after  the  great  revolution  occasioned  by  the 
battle  of  Leuktra — was  doubtless  a  scene  of  earnest  anti- 
Spartan  emotion. 

During  this  year  368  e.g.,  the  Thebans  undertook  no 

march  into  Peloponnesus;  the  peace-congress  at 

Ex  edition    -'^^^P^^  probably  occupied  their  attention,  while 

of^Peio-^^'^    the  Arcadians  neither  desired  nor  needed,  their 

pidas  into      aid.     But  Pelopidas  conducted  in  this  year  a 

essa  y.       Theban  force  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  protect 

'■  Pausanias,  vi.  2,  5.  tioned  name. 

Two  Messenian  victors  had  been  »  See   the  contrary,   or  Spartan, 

proclaimed    during    the    interval;  feeling  — disgust    at    the    idea    of 

but  they  were  inhabitants  ofMes-  persons    who    had    recently    been 

sens  in  Sicily.   And  these  two  were  their  slaves,  presenting  themsel  veg 

ancient    citizens    of   Zankle,    the  as   spectators    and   competitors  in 

name  which  the   Sicilian  Messene  the  plain  of  Olympia— set  forth  ia 

bore   before  Auaxilaus  the  despot  Isokrates,    Or.  vi.  (Archidamus)   a. 

chose  to   give  to  it  this  last-men-  111,  112. 
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Larissa  and  the  other  cities  against  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
and  to  counterwork  the  ambitious  projects  of  that  despot, 
who  was  soliciting  reinforcement  from  Athens.  In  his  first 
object  he  succeeded.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  visit 
him  at  Larissa,  and  solicit  peace.  This  despot,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  complaints  which  came  from  all  sides  against 
his  cruelty — and  at  the  language,  first,  admonitory,  after- 
wards, menacing,  of  Pelopidas — soon  ceased  to  think  him- 
self in  safety,  and  fled  home  to  Pherse.  Pelopidas  estab- 
lished a  defensive  union  against  him  among  the  other 
Thessalian  cities,  and  then  marched  onward  into  Macedonia, 
where  the  regent  Ptolemj^,  not  strong  enough  to  resist, 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Thebans;  surrendering  to 
them  thirty  hostages  from  the  most  distinguished  families 
in  Macedonia,  as  a  guarantee  for  his  faithful  adherence. 
Among  the  hostages  was  the  youthful  Philip  sonof  Amyn- 
tas,  who  remained  in  this  character  at  Thebes  for  some 
years,  under  the  care  of  Pammenes.i  It  was  thus  that 
Ptolemy  and  the  family  of  Amyntas,  though  they  had  been 
maintained  in  Macedonia  by  the  active  intervention  of 
Iphikrates  and. the  Athenians  not  many  months  before, 
nevertheless  now  connected  themselves  by  alliance  with 
the  Thebans,  the  enemies  of  Athens.  JEschines  the  Athe- 
nian orator  denounces  them  for  ingratitude;  but  possibly 
the  superior  force  of  the  Thebans  left  them  no  option. 
Both  the  Theban  and  Macedonian  force  became  thus  en- 
listed for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis 
against  Athens.  2     And   Pelopidas  returned   to  Thebes, 

^  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  26.  Fast.  Hellen.   on  that   year,   -who 

'  ^schin§s,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14.  rightly  places  the  date  of  the  em- 

p.  249.  bassy),  and  two  after  it. 

......  5i5aaxu)v,  oti  Ttpcoxov  [xev  1.  The  first  was,  in  369  B.C.,  after 

uirsp  'Af/.cpiit6X£U)<;   dvcsirpaxxe  {Pto-  the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  during 

leray)    xf,    ti6X6i    (to  Athens),    xal  the  short  reign,  less  than  two  years, 

Tcpoi;    6r)3aiou;    6iacp£po(jLivu)v    'A9r]-  of  his  son  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

vaiujv,  a'J|x|Aayicxv  ETioir^aaxo,  &c.  Diodorus  mentions  this  fact  (xv. 

Neither   Plutarch   nor  Diodorus  67),  but  he  adds,  what  is  erroneous, 

appear  to  me  precise  in  specifying  that    Pelopidas    on    this    occasion 

and    distinguishing    the    different  brought  back  Philip  as  a  hostage, 

expeditions  of  Pelopidas  into  Thes-  2.   The    second  was    in  368  B.C.; 

saly.    I  cannot   but   think  that  he  also    mentioned   by  Diodorus  (xv. 

made    four    different    expeditions;  71)  and  by  Plutarch  (Pelop.  c.  26). 

two  before  his  embassy  to  the  Per-  Diodorus  (erroneously, as  Ithink) 

sian    court    (which    embassy   took  connects  this  expedition  with   the 

place  in  367  B.C.:  see  Mr.  Clinton,  seizure  and  detention  of  Pelopidas 
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having  extended  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  not  only  over 
Thessaly,  but  also  over  Macedonia,  assured  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  thirty  hostages. 

Such  extension  of  the  Theban  power,  in  Northern 
Greece,  disconcerted  the  maritime  projects  of 
B.C.  6  .  Athens  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  at  the  same 
Tes^s  Ba^ttie  *^^®  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^^  *^®  foundation  of  an  alliance- 
—victory  of  between  her  and  Alexander  of  Pherse.  While 
Anjh?/a-*^^  she  was  thus  opposing  the  Thebans  in  Thessaly, 
mus  over  a  second  squadron  and  reinforcement  arrived  at 
d^ans^'^''^'  Corinth  from  Syracuse,  under  Kissidas,  des- 
patched by  the  despot  Dionysius.  Among  the 
synod  of  allies  assembled  at  Corinth,  debate  being  held  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  employing  them,  the  Athenians 
strenuouslyurged  that  they  should  be  sent  to  act  inThessaly. 
But  the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  view,  and  prevailed  1o 
have  them  sent  round  to  the  southern  coast  ofLaconii, 
in  order  that  they  might  cooperate  in  repelling  or  invading 
the  Arcadians.  1  Reinforced  by  the  Sicilians  and  other 
mercenaries,  Archidamus  led  out  the  Lacedaemonian  forc(;s 
against  Arcadia.  He  took  Karyae  by  assault,  putting  to 
death  every  man  whom  he  captured  in  the  place;  and 
he  farther  ravaged  all  the  Arcadian  territory,  in  the 
district  named  after  the  Parrhasii,  until  the  joint  Arcadian 
and  Argeian  forces  arrived  to  oppose  him;  upon  which 
he  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  Midea.2  Here  Kissidas, 
the  Syracusan  commander,  gave  notice  that  he  must  retire, 

by   Alexander  of   Pherse.     But    it  ment,  that  he  places  it  before  the 

•was  really  on   this  occasion  that  journey  of  Pelopidas  to  the   Per- 

Pelopidas   brought  back  the  host-  sian  court ;   whereas  it  really  oc- 

ages.  curred  after  and  in  consequence  of 

3.  The  third  (which  was  rather  a  that  journey,  which  dates  in  367  b. c, 
mission  than   an   expedition)  was         4.  The  fourth  and  last,  in  364-363 

in  366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pe-  B.C. ;  wherein  he  was  slain  (Diodor. 

lopidas    from    the    Persian    court,  xv.  80;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  32). 
which  happened    seemingly  in  the         "  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  28. 
beginning  of  366  b.c.    In  this  third         *  Xen.   Hellen.    vii,    1,    28,      The 

march,   Pelopidas  was   seized  and  place  here  called  Midea  cannot  be 

made    prisoner    by    Alexander    of  identified.    The  only  place  of  that 

Pherse,  until  he   was   released  by  name  known,  is  in  the  territory  of 

Epaminondas,    Plutarch  mentions  Argos,   quite  different  from  what 

this  expedition,  clearly  distinguish-  is  here  mentioned,    O.  Miiller  pro- 

ing  it  from  the  second  (Pelopidas,  poses    to     substitute    Malsea     for 

c.  27— ixsxa   6e   TauTa    itaXiv,   &c.) ;  Midea ;    a  conjecture,   which  there 

but  with  this  mistake,  in  my  judge-  are  no  means  of  verifying. 
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as  the  period  to  which  his  orders  reached  had  expired. 
He  accordingly  marched  back  to  Sparta;  but  midway  in 
the  march,  in  a  narrow  pass,  the  Messenian  troops  arrested 
his  advance,  and  so  hampered  him,  that  he  was  forced  to 
send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.  The  latter  soon  appeared, 
while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and  Argeians  followed 
also ;  and  Archidamus  resolved  to  attack  them  in  general 
battle  near  Midea.  Imploring  his  soldiers,  in  an  emphatic 
appeal,  to  rescue  the  great  name  of  Sparta  from  the 
disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of 
responsive  ardour.  They  rushed  with  such  fierceness  to 
the  charge,  that  the  Arcadians  were  thoroughly  daunted, 
and  fled  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  The  jpursuit  was 
vehement,  especially  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries,  and  the 
slaughter  frightful.  Ten  thousand  men  (if  we  are  to  believe 
Diodorus)  were  slain,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Lace- 
daemonian. Of  this  easy  and  important  victory — or,  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  "the  tearless  battle" — news  was  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  herald  Demoteles  to  Sparta.  So 
powerful  was  the  emotion  produced  by  his  tale,  that  all 
the  Spartans  who  heard  it  burst  into  tears;  Agesilaus,  the 
Senators,  and  the  Ephors,  setting  the  example;  i  —  a 
striking  proof  how  humbled,  and  disaccustomed  to  the 
idea  of  victory,  their  minds  had  recently  become!  —  a 
striking  proof  also,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  inflexible 
self-control  which  marked  their  reception  of  the  disastrous 
tidings  from  Leuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is 
unexpected  joy  than  unexpected  grief,  in  working  on  these 
minds  of  iron  temper! 

So  off'ensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Arcadians, 
that  the  news  of  their  defeat  was  not  unwelcome   b.c.  367. 
even  to  their  allies  the  Thebans  and  Eleians.   ^/jJ^nT/^" 
It  made  them  feel  that  they  were  not  independ-   Epaminon- 
ent  of  Theban  aid,  and  determined  Epaminon-   Iqiq^^q,^. 
das  again   to   show   himself  in   Peloponnesus,   nesus— his 
with  the  special  view  of  enrolling  the  Achseans   ^'f^'jj^®"* 
in  his  alliance.    The  defensive  line  of  Oneium   Achrean 
was  still  under  occupation  by  the  Laced  semonians   cities. 
and  Athenians,  who  had  their  head-quarters  at  Corinth. 
Yet  having  remained  unattacked  all  the  preceding  year,  it 
was  now  so  negligently  guarded,  that  Peisias,  the  general 
of  Argos,  instigated  by  a  private  request  of  Epaminondas, 

'  Xen,  Hellen.vii.l,28-32;Dio(ior.  XV.  72;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  33. 
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was  enabled  suddenly  to  seize  the  heights  above  Kenchreae, 
with  a  force  of  2000  men  and  seven  days'  provision.  The 
Theban  commander,  hastening  his  march,  thus  found  the 
line  of  Oneium  open  near  Kenchreae,  and  entered  Pelo- 
ponnesus without  resistance;  after  which  he  proceeded, 
joined  by  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  against  the  cities  in 
Achaia.  i  Until  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities  had  been 
among  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by  local 
oligarchies  in  her  int<>rest.  Since  that  event,  they  had 
broken  off  from  her,  but  were  still  under  oligarchical 
governments  (though  doubtless  not  the  same  men),  and 
had  remained  neutral  without  placing  themselves  in  con- 
nection either  with  Arcadians  or  Thebans.2  Not  being  in 
a  condition  to  resist  so  formidable  an  invading  force,  they 
opened  negotiations  with  Epaminondas,  and  solicited  to  bo 
enrolled  as  allies  of  Thebes;  engaging  to  follow  her  lead 
whenever  summoned,  and  to  do  their  duty  as  members  of 
her  synod.   They  tendered  securities  which  Epaminondas 


^  I  think  that  this  third  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
belongs  to  367  b.c.  ;  being  simul- 
taneous with  the  embassy  of  Pelo- 
pidas  to  the  Persian  court.  Many 
chronologers  place  it  in  366  B.C., 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  em- 
bassy; because  the  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  Xenophon  after  he  has 
brought  the  embassy  to  a  close. 
But  I  do  not  conceive  that  this 
proves  the  fact  of  subsequent  date. 
For  we  must  recollect  that  the 
embassy  lasted  several  months: 
moreover  the  expedition  was  made 
while  Epaminondas  was  Bceotarch  ; 
and  he  ceased  to  be  so  during  the 
year  366  b.c.  Besides,  if  wo  place 
the  expedition  in  366  b.c,  there 
will  hardly  be  time  left  for  the 
whole  career  of  Euphrou  at  Sikyon, 
which  intervened  before  the  peace 
of  366  B.C.  between  Tlicbcs  and 
Corinth  (see  Xcn.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 
44  seq.). 

The  relation  of  contemporaneous- 
ness between  the  embassy  ofPclo- 
pidas  to  Persia,  and  the  expedition 
of  Epaminondas,    seems   indicated 


when  we  compare  vii.  1,  33  wit]i 
vii.  1,  48  — S'jvsyu)?  6e  PooXeuofxsvoi 
ol  Sr^Pctiot,  2iru);  fiv  Tr)v  TjYSfjLOviav 
Xipoiev  T^;  'EXXiSo;,  evofxiffav  €i 
7:e[j.'|i£tav  upoi;  tov  IlsptKJJv  pajiXeo, 
&c.  Then  Xenophon  proceeds  to 
recount  the  whole  embassy,  together 
with  its  unfavourable  reception  on 
returning,  which  takes  up  the  entire 
space  until  vii.  2,  41,  when  he  says 
— Au9n  6'  'E7:ap.£ivibv6ac,  PciuXt)9eU 
TO'ji;  'Ayaio'j?  izpoaonoLycufiaBoii,  OTtto? 
fxaXXov  acpiai  xal  oi  'ApxaScs;  xal  oi 
dXXoi  a'!)fjL(Aa)(oi  Tcpousyoisv  tov  voov, 

£YVlOX£       CTTpaT£UT£OV      ElVKl       ETtl      T7)V 

'Ayatav. 

This  fresh  expedition  of  Epami- 
nondas is  one  of  the  modes  adopted 
by  the  Thebans  of  manifesting  their 
general  purpose  expressed  in  the 
former      words— ouv£yu);      PouXeuo- 

(JLiVOl,    &c. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42—44. 

Tlie  neutrality  before  observed, 
is  implied  in  the  phrase  whereby 
Xenophon  describes  their  conduct 
afterwards :      zizzi     6e     xaxeXQovTS 
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deemed  sufficient  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promise. 
Accordingly,  by  virtue  of  his  own  personal  ascendency, 
he  agreed  to  accept  them  as  they  stood,  without  requiring 
either  the  banishment  of  the  existing  rulers  or  substitution 
of  democratical  forms  in  place  of  the  oligarchical,  i  Such  a 
proceeding  was  not  only  suitable  to  the  moderation  of 
dealing  so  remarkable  in  Epaminondas,  but  also  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus,  in 
the  present  jealous  and  unsatisfactory  temper  of  the 
Arcadians,  by  attaching  to  her  on  peculiar  grounds 
Achseans  as  well  as  Eleians;  the  latter  being  themselves 
half-alienated  from  the  Arcadians.  Epaminondas  farther 
liberated  Naupaktus  and  Kalydon,2  which  were  held  by 
Achaean  garrisons,  and  which  he  enrolled  as  separate  allies 
of  Thebes;  whither  he  then  returned,  without  any  other 
achievements  (so  far  as  we  are  informed)  in  Peloponnesus. 
But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent  man 
found  little  favour  with  his  countrymen.  Both  ^^^  ^^^_ 
the  Arcadians,  and  the  opposition  party  in  the  bans  reverse 
Achaean  cities,  preferred  accusations  against  *f®jf°'jj^*^.^ 
him,  alleging  that  he  had  discouraged  and  nondas,  on 
humiliated  all  the  real  friends  of  Thebes;  leav-  ^fThJ^A^* 
ing  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  join  cadians  and 
Sparta  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  accusa-  ^h^/'^donot 
tion  was  farther  pressed  by  Menekleidas,  a  re-eiect^° 
Theban  speaker  of  ability,  strongly  adverse  to  ^^ 
Epaminondas,  as  well  as  to  Pelopidas.  So 
pronounced  was  the  displeasure  of  the  Thebans — partly 
perhaps  from  reluctance  to  offend  the  Arcadians — that 
they  not  only  reversed  the  policy  of  Epaminondas  in 
Achaia,  but  also  refrained  from  re-electing  him  as  Boeotarch 
during  the  ensuing  year. 3     They  sent  harmosts  of  their 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42.  Diodorus   (xv.  72)  refers  the  dia- 

His  expression  marks  how  com-  pleasure    of   the   Thebans   against 

pletely  these  terms   were  granted  Epaminondas  to  the  events  of  the 

by   the  personal  determination    of  preceding    year.       They    believed 

Epaminondas,      overruling    oppo-  (according  to  Diodorus)  that  Epa- 

sition  —  evSyvaoTSOst    6    'Euafjii-  minondas    had    improperly  spared 

viovSai;,     ujtjTa    [ay)    (puYaSsuoat    too?  the  Spartans   and   not  pushed   his 

upaTlaTOU?,  jJ.Y]5e  xa;  noXiTSta;  fxexa-  victory  so  far  as  might  have  been 

0T'^(j7.i,   &c.  done,  when  he  forced  the  lines  of 

^  Diodor.  xv.  75.  Mount  Oneium   in  369  B.C.    But  it 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  43];  Plu-  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  The- 

tarch,  Pelopid.  c.  25.  bans  should  have  been  displeased 
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own  to  each  of  the  Achaean  cities — put  down  the  existing 
oligarchies — sent  the  chief  ohgarchical  members  and  par- 
tisans into  exile — and  established  democratical  governments 
in  each.  Hence  a  great  body  of  exiles  soon  became  accu- 
mulated ;  who,  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  and 
combining  their  united  forces  against  each  city  successively, 
were  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  newly- created  demo- 
cracies, and  to  expel  the  Theban  harmosts.  Thus  restored, 
the  Achaean  oligarchs  took  decided  and  active  part  with 
Sparta;!  vigorously  pressing  the  Arcadians  on  one  side, 
while  the  Lacedaemonians,  encouraged  by  the  recent  Tear- 
less Battle,  exerted  themselves  actively  on  the  other. 

The  town  of  Sikyon,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia,  was 
at  this  time  in  alliance  with  Thebes,  having  a 
state  o/  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  in  its  acropolis. 
Sikyon-  [g^t  its  government,  which  had  always  been 
makerhim-  oligarchical,  still  remained  unaltered.  The 
self  despot  recent  counter-revolution  in  the  Achaean  cities, 
ciouVand"  followed  closcly  by  their  juuctiou  with  Sparta, 
sanguinary  alarmed  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  lest  Sikyon 
conduct.  ^j^^  should  follow  the  example.  Of  this  alarm 
a  leading  Sikyonian  citizen  named  Euphron,  took  advan- 
tage. He  warned  them  that  if  the  oligarchy  were  left  in 
power,  they  would  certainly  procure  aid  from  the  garrison 
at  Corinth,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.  To  pre- 
vent such  defection  (he  said)  it  was  indispensable  that 
Sikyon  should  be  democratized.  He  then  offered  himself, 
with  their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolution,  seasoning  his 
offer  with  strong  protestations  of  disgust  against  the  in- 
tolerable arrogance  and  oppression  of  Sparta:  protestations 
not  unnecessary,  since  he  had  himself,  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  carried  on  the  government  of  his  native  city  as 
local  agent  for  her  purposes  and  interest.    The  Arcadians 

on  this  account ;  for  the  forcing  of  is   much  more   probable  in  itself, 
the   lines    was   a   capital   exploit,  and  much  more  consistent  with  the 
and  we  may  see  from  Xenophon  general  series    of  facts,    than  the 
that  Epaminondas   achieved  much  cause  assigned  by  Diodorus. 
more  than  the  Spartans   and  their  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  23, 
friends  believed  to  be  possible.  For  a  similar  case,  in  which  exiles 
Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  The-  from    many   different  cities,    con- 
bans  were  displeased  with  Epami-  gregating  in  a  body,  became  strong 
nondas,  on  complaint  from  the  Ar-  enough   to   carry  their  restoration 
cadians  and  others,  for  his  conduct  in  each  city  successively,  see  Thu- 
in  Achaia  two  years  after  the  action  cyd.  i.  113. 
at  Oneium ;  that  is,  in  367  B.C.    This 
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and  Argeians,  entering  into  the  views  of  Euphron,  sent  to 
Sikyon  a  large  force,  under  whose  presence  and  counten- 
ance he  summoned  a  general  assembly  in  the  market-place, 
proclaimed  the  oligarchy  to  be  deposed,  and  proposed  an 
equal  democracy  for  the  future.  His  proposition  being 
adopted,  he  next  invited  the  people  to  choose  generals; 
and  the  persons  chosen  were,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, himself  with  five  partisans.  The  prior  oligarchy 
had  not  been  without  a  previous  mercenary  force  in  their 
service,  under  the  command  of  Lysimenes;  but  these  men 
were  overawed  by  the  new  foreign  force  introduced. 
Euphron  now  proceeded  to  re-organise  them,  to  place 
them  under  the  command  of  his  son  Adeas  instead  of  Ly- 
simenes, and  to  increase  their  numerical  strength.  Select- 
ing from  them  a  special  body-guard  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  city  under  the  osten- 
sible colour  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy,  he  commenced 
a  career  of  the  most  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tyranny.  ^ 
He  caused  several  of  his  colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and 
banished  others.  He  expelled  also  by  wholesale  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  eminent  citizens,  on  suspicion  of  Laconism; 
confiscating  their  properties  to  supply  himself  with  money, 
pillaging  the  public  treasure,  and  even  stripping  the 
temples  of  all  their  rich  stock  of  consecrated  gold  and 
silver  ornaments.  He  farther  procured  for  himself  ad- 
herents by  liberating  numerous  slaves,  exalting  them  to 
the  citizenship,  and  probably  enrolling  them  among  his 
paid  force. 2  The  power  which  he  thus  acquired  became 
very  great.  The  money  seized  enabled  him  not  only  to 
keep  in  regular  pay  his  numerous  mercenaries,  but  also  to 
bribe  the  leading  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  so  that  they 
connived  at  his  enormities ;  while  he  w^as  farther  ready  and 
active  in  the  field  to  lend  them  military  support.  The 
Theban  harmost  still  held  the  acropolis  with  his  garrison, 
though  Euphron  was  master  of  the  town  and  harbour. 

During  the  height  of  Euphron's  power  at  Sikyon,  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Phlius  was  severely  pressed,  b.c.  367. 
The  Phliasians  had  remained  steadily  attached   Sufferings 
to  Sparta  throughout  all  her  misfortunes;  not-   of  the  Phii- 
withstanding  incessant  hostilities  from  Argos,  their  steady 
Arcadia,  Pellene,  and  Sikyon,  which  destroyed   J^  ^g^^^^jt^^ 
their   crops   and   inflicted  upon  them  serious    °    ^^^  ** 
»  Xen.Hellen.  vii.  1,  44-46 ;  Diodor.  xv,  70.       «  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  8. 
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hardships.  I  have  already  recounted,  that  in  the  year  369 
B.C.,  a  little  before  the  line  of  Oneium  was  forced  by  Epa- 
minondas,  the  town  of  Phlius,  having  been  surprised  by 
its  own  exiles  with  the  aid  of  Eleians  and  Arcadians,  had 
only  been  saved  by  the  desperate  bravery  and  resistance 
of  its  citizens.  1  In  the  ensuing  year,  368  e.g.,  the  Argeian 
and  Arcadian  force  again  ravaged  the  Phliasian  plain, 
doing  great  damage;  yet  not  without  some  loss  to  them- 
selves in  their  departure,  from  the  attack  of  the  chosen 
Phliasian  hoplites  and  of  some  Athenian  horsemen  from 
Corinth. 2  In  the  ensuing  year,  367  b.c,  a  second  invasion 
of  the  Phliasian  territory  was  attempted  by  Euphron, 
with  his  own  mercenaries  to  the  number  of  2000 — the 
armed  force  of  Sikyon  and  Pellene — and  the  Theban  har- 
most  and  garrison  from  the  acropolis  of  Sikyon.  On  arriving 
near  Phlius,  the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians  were  posted 
near  the  gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards  Corinth,  in 
order  to  resist  any  sally  from  within;  while  the  remaining 
invaders  made  a  circuit  round,  over  an  elevated  line  of 
ground  called  the  Trikaranum  (which  had  been  fortified 
by  the  Argeians  and  was  held  by  their  garrison),  to  approach 
and  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain.  But  the  Phliasian 
cavalry  and  hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading  over  the  plain  to  do  damage,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  day  they  retreated  to  rejoin  the  Sikyonians 
and  Pellenians.  From  these  last,  however,  they  happened 
to  be  separated  by  a  ravine  which  forced  them  to  take  a 
long  circuit;  while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a  shorter 
road  close  under  their  own  walls,  were  beforehand  in 
reaching  the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians,  whom  they  vigor- 
ously attacked  and  defeated  with  loss.  Euphron  with 
his  mercenaries,  and  the  Theban  division,  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  the  calamity,  which  they  made  no  effort  to 
repair.  3 

An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  having 
Assistance  been  here  made  prisoner,  the  Phliasians,  in  spite 
Phiiurb  *°  ^^  ^^^  their  sufferings,  released  him  without 
the'Athe"^  ransom.  This  act  of  generosity — coupled  with 
nian  Chargs  the  loss  Sustained  by  the  Pellenians  in  the  recent 
o/the"ort  engagement,  as  well  as  with  the  recent  oligar- 
Thyamia.      chical  counter-revolutions  which  had  disjoined 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii,  2,  6-9.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  10. 

»  Xen,  Hellen.  vii.  2,  11-16. 
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the  other  Achaean  cities  from  Thebes — altered  the  politics 
of  Pellene,  bringing  about  a  peace  between  that  city  and 
Phlius.  1  Such  an  accession  afforded  sensible  relief — it  might 
almost  be  said,  salvation — to  the  Phliasians,  in  the  midst 
of  cruel  impoverishment;  since  even  their  necessary  sub- 
sistence, except  what  was  obtained  by  marauding  excur- 
sions from  the  enemy,  being  derived  by  purchase  from 
Corinth,  was  found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  bring  home  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They  were 
now  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  general  Chares 
and  his  mercenary  troops  from  Corinth,  to  escort  their 
families  and  their  non-military  population  to  Pellene,  where 
a  kindly  shelter  was  provided  by  the  citizens.  The  military 
Phliasians,  while  escorting  back  a  stock  of  supplies  to 
Phlius,  broke  through  and  defeated  an  ambuscade  of  the 
enemy  in  their  way;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Chares,  surprised  the  fort  of  Thyamia,  which  the  Sikyonians 
were  fortifying  as  an  aggressive  post  on  their  borders. 
The  fort  became  not  only  a  defence  for  Phlius,  but  a  means 
of  aggression  against  the  enemy,  affording  also  great  facility 
for  the  introduction  of  provisions  from  Corinth.  2 

Another  cause,  both  of  these  successes  and  of  general 
relief  to  the  Phliasians,  arose  out  of  the  distracted  state 
of  affairs  in  Sikyon.  So  intolerable  had  the  tyranny  of  Eu- 
phron  become,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  had  helped  to  raise 

'  This  change  of  politics  at  Pel-  With  all  the  defects  and  partiality 
ISng  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  of  Xenophon's  narrative,  however, 
at  the  time,  though  it  is  noticed  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  a  de- 
afterwards  (vii.  4,  17)  as  a  fact  ac-  scription  of  real  events  by  a  con- 
complished;  but  we  must  suppose  temporary  author  who  had  reason- 
it  to  have  occurred  now,  in  order  able  means  of  information.  This 
to  reconcile  sections  11-14  with  is  a  precious  ingredient,  which  gives 
sections  18-20  of  vii.  2.  value  to  all  that  he  says  ;  inasmuch 

The  strong  Laconian  partialities  as  we  are  so  constantly  obliged  to 

of  Xenophou  induce  him   to  allot  borrow   our  knowledge  of  Grecian 

not  only  warm  admiration,   but   a  history    either   from   authors    who 

space    disproportionate    compared  write  at  second-hand  and  after  the 

with  other  parts  of  his  history,  to  time— or  from  orators  whose  pur- 

the    exploits    of   the    brave    little  poses    arc    usually  different    from 

Phliasian  community.  Unfortunate-  those    of  the   historian.    Hence   I 

ly,  here,   as   elsewhere,    he  is   ob-  have  given  a  short  abridgement  of 

Bcure    in    the    description    of  par-  these  Phliasian  events  as  described 

ticular  events,  and  still  more  per-  by  Xenophou,    though   they   were 

plexing  when  we  try  to  draw  from  too  slight  to  exercise  influence  on 

him    a    clear   idea   of  the   general  the  main  course  of  the  war. 

series.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  18-23. 
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him  up,  became  disgusted,  ^neas  of  Stymphalus,  gen- 
eral of  the  collective  Arcadian  force,  marched 
B.C.  367.  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Sikyon,  joined  the 
Euphron  is  Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis,  and  there  i 
f^m^sl^  summoned  the  Sikyonian  notables  to  an  assembly, 
kyonbythe  Under  his  protection,  the  intense  sentiment 
and^Tife^^  against  Euphron  was  freely  manifested,  and  it 
bans— he  was  resolved  to  recall  the  numerous  exiles,  whom 
the^'har."  ^®  ^^^  banished  without  either  trial  or  public 
bour,  which  Sentence.  Dreading  the  wrath  of  these  numer- 
^rs^?"the^'  ousand  bitter  enemies,  Euphron  thought  it  pru- 
Spartans.  dent  to  retire  with  his  mercenaries  to  the  har- 
bour; where  he  invited  Pasimelus  the  Lacedje- 
monian  to  come,  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Corinth, 
and  immediately  declared  himself  an  open  partisan  of 
Sparta.  The  harbour,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  it 
some  little  distance  from  the  city  (as  Lechseum  was  from 
Corinth),  was  thus  held  by  and  for  the  Spartans;  while 
Sikyon  adhered  to  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians.  In  Sikyon 
itself,  however,  though  evacuated  by  Euphron,  there  st  11 
remained  violent  dissensions.  The  returning  exiles  were  . 
probably  bitter  in  reactionary  measures;  the  humbler 
citizens  were  fearful  of  losing  their  newly-acquired  political 
privileges;  and  the  liberated  slaves,  yet  more  fearful  of 
forfeiting  that  freedom,  which  the  recent  revolution  had 
conferred  upon  them. 

Hence  Euphron  still  retained  so  many  partisans,  that 
having  procured  from  Athens  a  reinforcement 
returns  ^o  of  mercenary  troops,  he  was  enabled  to  return 
Sikyon— he  to  Sikyou,  and  again  to  establish  himself  as 
Thebes  and  master  of  the  town  in  conjunction  with  the 
is  there  as-  popular  party.  But  as  his  opponents,  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  the  place,  found  shelter  along  with 
the  Theban  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly  tried 
to  take  by  assault  i — his  possession  even  of  the  town  was 
altogether  precarious,  until  such  formidable  neighbours 
could  be  removed.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  visit  Thebes, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  the  authorities  an  order  for  ex- 
pelling his  opponents  and  handing  over  Sikyon  a  second 
time  to  his  rule.  On  what  grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defec- 
tion to  the  Spartans,  he  rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do 
not  know;  except  that  he  took  with  him  a  large  sum  of 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  9.  " 
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money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery. »  His  Sikyonian  oppo- 
nents, alarmed  lest  he  should  really  carry  his  point,  followed 
him  to  Thebes,  where  their  alarm  was  still  farther  increased 
by  seeing  him  in  familiar  converse  with  the  magistrates. 
Under  the  first  impulse  of  terror  and  despair,  they  assas- 
sinated Euphron  in  broad  daylight  —  on  the  Kadmeia,  and 
even  before  the  doors  of  the  Theban  Senate-house,  wherein 
both  magistrates  and  Senate  were  sitting. 

For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of  course 
seized    forthwith,    and    put    upon   their  trial 
before  the  Senate.     The   magistrates  invoked 
upon  their  heads  the  extreme  penalty  of  death,   gjng  are  put 
insisting  upon  the  enormity  and  even  impudence   upon  their 
of  the   outrage,    committed  almost  under  the   Tifebes- 
eyes  of  the  authorities — as   well   as  upon   the   their  de- 
sacred    duty    of    vindicating    not  merely  the   ^®^'^®' 
majesty,  but  even  the  security,  of  the  city,  by  exemplary 
punishment  upon  offenders  who   had   despised  its   laws. 
How  many  in  number  were  the  persons  implicated,  we 
do  not  know.   All,  except  one,  denied  actual  hand-partici- 
pation;  but  that  one  avowed  it  frankly,  and  stood  up  to 
justify  it  before  the  Theban  Senate.  He  spoke  in  substance 
nearly  as  follows — taking  up  the  language  of  the  accusing 
magistrates :  — 

"Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thebes;  for  you  are 
masters  of  my  person  and  life.  It  was  on  other  grounds 
of  confidence  that  I  slew  this  man:  first,  I  had  the  convic- 
tion of  acting  justly;  next,  I  trusted  in  your  righteous 
judgement.  1  knew  that  you  did  not  wait  for  trial  and 
sentence  to  slay  Archias  and  Hypates,2  whom  you  caught 
after  a  career  similar  to  that  of  Euphron — but  punished 
them  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity,  under  the 
conviction  that  men  manifest  in  sacrilege,  treason,  and 
despotism,  were  already  under  sentence  of  death  by  all 
men.  Well!  and  was  not  Euphron  too  guilty  of  all  these 
crimes?     Did   not  he  find  the  temples  full  of  gold  and 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  4-G.  the    contrivance    of   the    secretary 

«  This   refers    to   the    secret   ex-  Phyllidas,    got  access  in   disguise 

pedition  of  Pelopidas   and  the  six  to  the  oligarchical  leaders  of  The- 

other    Theban    conspirators    from  bes,    who   were    governing    under 

Athens  to  Thebes,  at  the  time  when  Lacedreraonian  ascendency,  and  put 

the  Lacedaemonians   were   masters  them  to  death.    This   event   is  de- 

of  that   town  and   garrisoned  the  scribed  in    Ch.  LXXVII. 
Kadmeia.  The  conspirators, through 

VOL.  X.  D 
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silver  offerings,  and  strip  them  until  they  were  empty  ? 
How  can  there  be  a  traitor  more  palpable  than  the  man, 
who,  favoured  and  upheld  by  Sparta,  first  betrayed  her  to 
you;  and  then  again,  after  having  received  every  mark  of 
confidence  from  you,  betrayed  you  to  her — handing  over 
the  harbour  of  Sikyon  to  your  enemies?  Was  not  he  a 
despot  without  reserve,  the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not 
only  into  freemen,  but  into  citizens?  the  man  who  despoiled, 
banished,  or  slew,  not  criminals,  but  all  w'hom  he  chose, 
and  most  of  all,  the  chief  citizens?  And  now,  after  having 
vainly  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  your  enemies  the 
Athenians,  to  expel  your  harmost  by  force  from  Sikyon, 
he  has  collected  a  great  stock  of  money,  and  come  hither 
to  turn  it  to  account.  Had  he  assembled  arms  and  soldiei-s 
against  you,  you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him. 
How  then  can  you  punish  me  for  giving  him  his  due,  when 
he  has  come  with  money  to  corrupt  you,  and  to  purchase 
from  you  again  the  mastery  of  Sikyon,  to  your  own  d'n- 
grace  as  well  as  mischief?  Had  he  been  my  enemy  and 
your  friend,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  done  wrong  to 
kill  him  in  your  city  ;  but  as  he  is  a  traitor  playing  you 
false,  how  is  he  more  my  enemy  than  yours?  I  shall  te 
told  that  he  came  hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding  in 
the  laws  of  the  city.  Well!  you  would  have  thanked  me 
for  killing  him  anywhere  out  of  Thebes;  why  not  in  Thebes 
also,  when  he  has  come  hither  only  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  you  new  wrong  in  addition  to  the  past?  Where 
among  Greeks  has  impunity  ever  been  assured  to  traitors, 
deserters,  or  despots?  Recollect,  that  you  have  passed  a 
vote  that  exiles  from  any  one  of  your  allied  cities  might 
be  seized  as  outlaws  in  any  other.  Now  Euphron  is  a  con- 
demned exile,  who  has  ventured  to  come  back  to  Sikyon 
without  any  vote  of  the  general  body  of  allies.  How  can 
any  one  affirm  that  he  has  not  justly  incurred  death?  I 
tell  you  in  conclusion,  men  of  Thebes — if  you  put  me  to 
death,  you  will  have  made  yourselves  the  avengers  of  your 
very  worst  enemy — if  you  adjudge  me  to  have  done  right, 
you  will  manifest  yourselves  publicly  as  just  avengers,  both 
on  your  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  your  whole  body  of 
allies."! 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  7-11.  tic  and    emphatic    on   the  part    of 


-   -a-eii.    ixciieu.    vii.    Oy    t-i-i.  nu    ctiiu     t^iiipiiiii.11;     ou     luu    pan 

To  the  killing  of  Euphron,    fol-      the    agent  —  Schneider   and    otl 
lowed  by  a  defence  so  characteris-     refer,    with  great   probability, 


iera 
the 
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This  impressive  discourse  induced  the  Theban  Senate 
to  pronounce  that  Euphron  had  met  with  his   They  are 
due.     It  probably  came  from  one  of  the  prin-   ^^'^J^l"®*^ 
cipal  citizens  of  Sikyon,  among  whom  were  most   Theban 
of  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  victims  of  the   Senate, 
deceased  despot.     It  appeals,  in  a  characteristic  manner, 
to  that  portion  of  Grrecian  morality  which  bore  upon  men, 
who  by.  their  very  crimes  procured  for  themselves   the 
means  of  impunity;  against  whom  there  was  no  legal  force 
to  protect  others,  and  who  were  therefore  considered  as 
not  being  entitled  to  protection  themselves,  if  the  daggers 
of  others   could   ever  be  made  to  reach  them.     The  ty- 
rannicide appeals  to  this  sentiment  with  confidence,  as 
diffused  throughout  all  the  free  Grecian  cities.     It  found 
responsive  assent  in  the  Theban  Senate,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  found  the  like  assent,  if  set  forth  with  equal 
emphasis,  in  most  Grecian  Senates  or  assemblies  elsewhere. 

Very  different  however  was  the  sentiment  in  Sikyon. 
The  body  of  Euphron  was  carried  thither,  and   Sentiment 
enjoyed  the  distinguished  pre-eminence  of  being   ^"any^of^^ 
buried   in    the   market-place.  ^      There,   along   Sikyon, 
with  his  tomb,  a  chapel  was  erected  in  which   Jo^Eup^hro^n 
he  was  worshipped  as  Archegetes,  or  Patron-   —honours 
hero  and  Second  Founder,  of  the  city.     He  re-   h?°  body° 
ceived  the  same  honours  as  had  been  paid  to   and 
Brasidas  at  Amphipolis.  The  humbler  citizens   memory, 
and  the  slaves,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  liberty  and 
political   franchise — or  at  least  the  name  of  a  political 
franchise — remembered  him  with  grateful  admiration  as 
their  benefactor,  forgetting  or  excusing  the  atrocities  which 
he  had  wreaked  upon  their  political  opponents.     Such  is 
the  retributive  Nemesis  w^hich  always  menaces,  and  some- 
times overtakes,  an  oligarchy  who  keep  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  excluded  from  political  privileges.     A  situation  is 
thus  created,  enabling  some  ambitious  and  energetic  citizen 
to  confer  favours  and  earn  popularity  among  the  many, 
and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which,  whether  employed  or 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Many,  goes  along  with  their  anti- 

allusion    in   the  Rhetoric  of  Aris-  xov   ov  ditoxTeivai  xov  6ixalu>?  iito- 

totle  (ii.  24,  2) — xal  itspi  Toij  Sr^Pifjjiv  Qavo-iiTa. 

dnoQavovToc,  r.epl  ou  exsXe'Ji  xpr/cti,  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  12. 

ei  olxaio;  f,v  dnoGavs'iv,  iu<;  o'jx  aoi- 
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pathies  when  it  humbles  or  crushes  the  previously  mono- 
polizing Few. 

We  may  presume  from  these  statements  that  the 
government  of  Sikyon  became  democratical.  But 
onians\^*-  ^^6  provokiug  brevity  of  Xenophon  does  not 
capture  inform  us  of  the  subsequent  arrangements  made 
bour  fr^om  "^^^^  ^^^  Thcban  harmost  in  the  acropolis — nor 
the  how  the  intestine  dissensions,  between  the  de- 

Spartans.  mocracv  in  the  town  and  the  refugees  in  the 
citadel,  were  composed — nor  what  became  of  those  citizens 
who  slew  Euphron.  We  learn  only  that  not  long  after- 
wards, the  harbour  of  Sikyon,  which  Euphron  had  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  was 
left  imperfectly  defended  by  the  recall  of  the  latter  to 
Athens;  and  that  it  was  accordingly  retaken  by  the  forces 
from  the  town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians.  ^ 

It  appears  that  these  proceedings  of  Euphron  (from 
his  first  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Sikyon 
B.C.  367-066.  ^^^  ^^^j  acquisition  of  despotism  to  himself, 
down  to  his  death  and  the  recovery  of  the  harbour)  took 
place  throughout  the  year  367  b.c.  and  the  earlier  half  of 
366  B.C.  No  such  enemy,  probably,  would  have  arisen  to 
embarrass  Thebes,  unless  the  policy  recommended  by 
Epaminondas  in  Achaia  had  been  reversed,  and  unless  he 
himself  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen. 
His  influence  too  was  probably  impaired,  and  the  policy 
of  Thebes  affected  for  the  worse,  by  the  accidental  absence 
of  his  friend  Pel opidas,  who  was  then  on  his  mission  to  the 
Persian  court  at  Susa.  Such  a  journey  and  return,  with 
the  transaction  of  the  business  in  hand,  must  have  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  year  367  b.c,  being  terminated 
probably  by  the  return  of  the  envoys  in  the  beginning  of 
366  B.C. 

The  leading  Thebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  language 
of  Philiskus — who  had  come  over  a  few 
of^Thebes^"  months  before  as  envoy  from  the  satrap  Ario- 
for  Persian  barzanes  and  had  threatened  to  employ  Asiatic 
ance  to"  money  in  the  interest  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
her  head-  against  Thebes,  though  his  threats  seem  never 
SSTon  of  to  have  been  realized — as  well  as  by  the  pre- 
Peiopidas  sence  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Euthykles  (after  the 
eSvo^ys  to  failure  of  Antalkidas2)  at  the  Persian  court, 
Susa.  soliciting    aid.      Moreover    Thebes    had    now 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1.  »  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 
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pretensions  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  at  least  as  good  as 
either  of  her  two  rivals;  while  since  the  fatal  example  set 
by  Sparta  at  the  peace  called  by  the  name  of  Antalkidas 
in  387  B.C.,  and  copied  by  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
in  371  B.C. — it  had  become  a  sort  of  recognised  fashion 
that  the  leading  Grrecian  state  should  sue  out  its  title  from 
the  terror-striking  rescript  of  the  Great  King,  and  pro- 
claim itself  as  enforcing  terms  which  he  had  dictated.  On 
this  ground  of  borrowed  elevation  Thebes  now  sought  to 
place  herself.  There  was  in  her  case  a  peculiar  reason 
which  might  partly  excuse  the  value  set  upon  it  by  her 
leaders,  it  had  been  almost  the  capital  act  of  her  policy 
to  establish  the  two  new  cities,  Megalopolis  and  Messene. 
The  vitality  and  chance  for  duration,  of  both — especially 
thoseofthe  latter,  which  had  the  inextinguishable  hostility 
of  Sparta  to  contend  with — would  be  materially  improved, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind,  if  they  were  recog- 
nised as  autonomous  under  a  Persian  rescript.  To  attain 
this  object,!  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  now  proceeded  as 
envoys  to  Susa;  doubtless  under  a  formal  vote  of  the  allied 
synod,  since  the  Arcadian  Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankra- 
tiast,  the  Eleian  Archidamus,  and  a  citizen  from  Argos, 
accompanied  them.  Informed  of  the  proceeding,  the 
Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras  and  Leon  to  Susa ;  and  we 
read  with  some  surprise  that  these  hostile  envoys  all  went 
up  thither  in  the  same  company.  2 

Pelopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  usual 
ceremony  of  prostration,  3    was  favourably  re-  peiopidas 
ceived  by  the  Persian  court.     Xenophon — who   obtains 
recounts  the  whole   proceeding   in   a  manner   a^f^^u"^^ 
unfairly   invidious   towards   the  Thebans,   for-   able 
getting  that  they  were  now  only  copying  the  ^^escript. 

*  It  is  plain  that  MessSnS  was  is  not  mentioned,  and  must  prob- 
the  great  purpose  with  Pelopidas  ably  have  dropped  out — or  per- 
in  his  mission  to  the  Persian  court ;  haps  the  word  ti?,  as  Xenophon 
we  see  this  not  only  from  Cornelius  may  not  have  heard  the  name. 
Nepos  (Pelop.  c.  4)  and  Diodorus  It  would  appear  that  in  tha 
(xv.  81),  but  also  even  from  Xeno-  mission  which  Pharnabazus  con- 
phon,  Hellen.  vii.  1,  36.  ducted  up  to  the  Persian  court  (or 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  33-38;  Plu-  at  least  undertook  to  conduct)  in 
larch,  Pelopidas,  c.  30;  Plutarch,  408  B.C.,  envoys  from  hostile  Greek 
Artaxerx.  c.  22.  cities  were    included  in   the  same 

The  words  of  Xenophon  YjxoXo'JQsi     company    (Xen.   Hellen.   i.  3,    13), 
6s  xal  'ApYeio?  must  allude  to  some      as  on  the  present  occasion. 
Argeian  envoy;   though  the  name         '  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 
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example  of  Sparta  in  courting  Persian  aid — affirms  that 
his  application  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  recollection 
of  the  ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with  Xerxes,  against 
Athens  and  Sparta,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Platsea; 
and  by  the  fact  that  Thebes  had  not  only  refused  to  second, 
but  had  actually  discountenanced,  the  expedition  of  Age- 
silaus  against  Asia,  We  may  perhaps  doubt,  whether  this 
plea  counted  for  much;  or  the  straightforward  eloquence 
of  Pelopidas,  so  much  extolled  by  Plutarch,  i  which  could 
only  reach  Persian  ears  through  an  interpreter.  But  the 
main  fact  for  the  Great  King  to  know  was,  that  the 
Thebans  had  been  victorious  at  Leuktra;  that  they  had 
subsequently  trodden  down  still  farther  the  glory  of  Sparta, 
by  carrying  their  arms  over  Laconia,  and  emancipating 
the  conquered  half  of  the  country;  that  when  they  wei'e 
no  longer  in  Peloponnesus,  their  allies  the  Arcadians  aid 
Argeians  had  been  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Lacedee- 
monians  (in  the  Tearless  Battle).  Such  boasts  on  the  pa  :t 
of  Pelopidas — confirmed  as  matters  of  fact  even  by  the 
Athenian  Timagoras — would  convince  the  Persian  ministe  ;s 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  exercise  ascendency  over 
Greece  through  Thebes  in  preference  to  Sparta.  Accord- 
ingly Pelopidas  being  asked  by  the  Great  King  what 
sort  of  rescript  he  wished,  obtained  his  own  terras. 
Messene  was  declared  autonomous  and  independent  of 
Sparta:  Amphipolis  also  was  pronounced  to  be  a  free  and 
autonomous  city:  the  Athenians  were  directed  to  order 
home  and  lay  up  their  ships  of  war  now  in  active  service, 
on  pain  of  Persian  intervention  against  them,  in  case  of 
disobedience.  Moreover  Thebes  was  declared  the  head  city 
of  Greece,  and  any  city  refusing  to  follow  her  headship 
was  menaced  with  instant  compulsion  by  Persian  force.  2 

His    colleague,    Ismenias,    how-  vaiou?  avsXxeiv  Tot;  vau;*  el  5e  xaui* 

ever,   is   said   to  have  dropped  his  jatj  usl^oivto,   oTpotTSUsiv  in    ayxouc* 

ring,  and  then  to  have  stopped  to  eiTi<:6£TC6Xi?p.r)e9£Xotdxo- 

pick  it  up,  immediately  before  the  XouQsiv,  knl  taoTyiv  upu)TOv  isvai. 

King;  thus  going  through  the  pro-  It  is  clear  that  these  are  not  the 

etration.  exact  virords  of  the  rescript  of  36  7 

J  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  30.  B.C.;  though  in  the  former  case  of 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  36.    'Ex  54  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  b.c.) 

TO'JTou  epu)Td)[jLSvO(;  Otio   paotXsux;  6  Xenophon  seems  to  have  given  the 

EsXoitiSai;  ti  po'JXoixo  eaoTqJ  Ypa<p^-  rescript  in  its  exact  words  (v.  1,  31). 

vcxi,  siTCEv  2ti  MeaaT^vrjv  te  au-:6vo(jLov  "What  he   states  afterwards   (vii. 

elvai   (XTio  Aax£Oaifj.oviiov,    xat  'AQv]-  1,  38)  about  Elis  and  Arcadia  proves 
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In  reference  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  Elis  and 
Arcadia  (the  former  claiming  sovereignty  over  Triphylia, 
which  professed  itself  Arcadian  and  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Arcadian  communion),  the  rescript  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Eieians;!  probably  at  the  instance  of 
Pelopidas,  since  there  now  subsisted  much  coldness 
between  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians. 

Leon   the  Athenian  protested   against  the   Persian 
rescript,  observing  aloud  when  he  heard  it  read —  Protest  of 
"By  Zeus,  Athenians,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you   the  Athe- 
to  look  out  for  some  other  friend  than  the  Grreat  Ar*J^dian*s 
King."  This  remark,  made  in  the  King's  hearing   against  the 
and  interpreted  to  him,  produced  the  following  ^"^scnpt. 
addition  to  the  rescript:  "If  the  Athenians  have  anything 
juster  to  propose,  let  them  come  to  the  King  and  inform 
him."     So  vague  a   modification,   however,   did  little   to 
appease  the  nuirmurs  of  the  Athenians.   On  the  return  of 
their  two  envoys  to  Athens,  Leon  accused  his  colleague 
Timagoras  of  having  not  only  declined  to  associate  with 
him  during  the  journey,  but  also  of  having  lent  himself  to 
the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of  being  implicated  in  treasonable 
promises,   and   receiving   large   bribes   from   the  Persian 
King.    On  these  charges  Timagoras  was  condemned  and 
executed.  2     The  Arcadian    envoy  Antiochus  was  equally 


that  other  matters  were  in- 
cluded. Accordingly  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  believe  tliat  Amphipo- 
lis  also  was  recognised  as  auto- 
nomous. This  we  read  in  Demo- 
stlienes,  Eals.  Leg.  p.  383.  c.  42, 
Ko(l    Y«f*    Toi  7:p(I)T0v  (JL=V  'AfJL9i7:o)-iv 

7c6/av      T][XJT£pO!V       Bo'JXtjV      XaTEJTrjJSV 

(the  king  of  Persia),  t^  v  tote  a'j|i.- 
(jiayov  auTij)  xai  cpiXTjv  lYp^'j'cv. 
Demosthenes  is  here  alluding  to 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  Great  King,  and  to  the  altera- 
tion in  his  proceedings,  whea  he 
learnt  that  Timagoras  had  been  put 
to  deatli  on  returning  to  Athens  ; 
the  adverb  of  time  tots  alludes  to 
the  rescript  given  when  Timagoras 
was  present. 

In  the  words  of  Xenophon— si 
Tic;  ok  uoXii;  fj-Yj  eOeXoi  ax  oXo'jOsiv 
—  the    headship    of  Thebes   is   de- 


clared or  implied.  Compare  the 
convention  imposed  by  Sparta  upon 
Olynthus,  after  the  latter  was  sub- 
dued (v,  3,  20). 

»  Xen.  Hellen,  vii.  1,  3S.  T(I)v  U 
aXX(jov  TrpEapEtov  6  (xsv 'HXeio? 'Apyl- 
5a|xo?,  oTi  7i:po'jti(jLY]<j£  xrjv'^HXiv 
•it  p  0  T  o)  V  'A  p  X  a  5  u)  V,  STirjvsi  xa  xoO 
P7.aiX£co;'  6  5'  'AvTioyo;,  2ti  y)  X  a  t- 

TOUTO      TO      'ApXaSlXOV,      0UT2     Ttt 

5(I)pa  sSe^axo,  &c. 

'^  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  42.  p. 
383. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same 
oration  (c.  57.  p.  400),  DemosthonSs 
says  that  Leon  had  been  joint  en- 
voy with  Timagoras  for  four  years. 
Certainly  this  mission  of  Pelopidas 
to  the  Persian  court  cannot  have 
lasted  four  years ;  and  Xenophon 
states  that  the  Athenians  sent  the 
two  envoys  when   they  heard  that 
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indignant  at  the  rescript;  refusing  even  to  receive  such 
presents  of  formal  courtesy  as  were  tendered  to  all,  and 
accepted  by  Pelopidas  himself,  who  however  strictly 
declined  everything  beyond.  The  conduct  of  this  eminent 
Theban  thus  exhibited  a  strong  contrast  with  the  large 
acquisitions  of  the  Athenian  Timagoras.  i  Antiochus,  on 
returning  to  Arcadia,  made  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
Pan- Arcadian  synod,  called  the  Ten  Thousand,  at  Megalo- 
polis. He  spoke  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  all 
that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court.  There  were  (he 
said)  plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers,  porters,  &c., 
but  as  for  men  competent  to  fight  against  Greeks,  though 
he  looked  out  for  them  with  care,  he  could  see  none;  and 
even  the  vaunted  golden  planetree  was  not  large  enough 
to  furnish  shade  for  a  grasshopper.  2 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleian  envoy  returned  with 
feelings  of  satisfaction,  and  the  Thebans  with 
triumph.  Deputies  from  each  of  their  allied 
cities  were  invited  to  Thebes,  to  hear  the  Pe  •- 
sian  rescript.  It  was  produced  by  a  native 
Persian,  their  official  companion  from  Susa — the 
first  Persian  probably  ever  seen  in  Thebes  sine  e 
the  times  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of 
Plataea — who,  after  exhibiting  publicly  the  regal 
seal,  read  the  document  aloud;  as  the  satrap 
Tiribazus  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas.3 

But  though  the  Theban  leaders  thus  closely  copied 
the  conduct  of  Sparta  both  as  to  means  and  as  to  end, 
they  by  no  means  found  the  like  ready  acquiescence,  when 


B.C.  366. 
Pelopidas 
brings  back 
the  re- 
script.   It 
is  read 
publicly 
before  the 
Greek 
states  con- 
voked at 
Thebes. 


Pelopidas  was  going  thither.  I 
imagine  that  Leon  and  Timagoras 
may  have  been  sent  up  to  the  Per- 
sian court  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  at  the  time  when  the 
Athenians  caused  the  former  re- 
script of  the  Persian  king  to  be 
resworn,  putting  Athens  as  head 
into  the  place  of  Sparta  (Xcn. 
Hellen.  vi.  5,  1,  2).  This  was  ex- 
actly four  years  before  (371-367 
B.C.).  Leon  and  Timagoras  having 
jointly  undertaken  and  perhaps 
recently  returned  from  their  first 
embassy,  were  now  sent  jointly  on 


a  second.  Demosthengshas summed 
up  the  time  of  the  two  as  if  it  were 
one. 

•  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  30. 

Demosthenes  speaks  of  the 
amount  received,  in  money,  by 
Timagoras  from  the  Persian  king 
as  having  been  40  talents,  to?  Xs- 
YSTai  (Eals.  Leg.  p.  383)  besides 
other  presents  and  conveniences. 
Compare  also  Plutarch,  Artaxerx. 
c.  22. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  S8. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  30. 
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they  called  on  the  deputies  present  to  take  an  oath  to  the 
rescript,  to  the  Great  King,  and  to  Thebes.     All  replied 
they  had  come  with  instructions,   authorising   rpj^g  states 
them  to  hear  and  report,  but  no  more;  and  that   convoked 
acceptance  or  rejection  must  be  decided  in  their  refuse^ to ^ 
respective   cities.      Nor    was    this    the   worst,   receive  the 
Lykomedes  and  the  other  deputies  from  Area-   T]Je^]£.ca- 
dia,  already  jealous  of  Thebes,   and  doubtless   dian  depu- 
farther  alienated  by  the  angry  report  of  their  *^®^.  P^o^^st 

....  •',  ,?.  •^ii-'^  T  ,  against   the 

envoy  Antiocnus,  went  yet  lartner,  and  enter-  headship  of 
ed  a  general  protest  against  the  headship  of  Thebes, 
Thebes;  affirming  that  the  synod  ought  not  to  be  held  con- 
stantly in  that  city,  but  in  the  seat  of  war,  wherever  that 
might  be.  Incensed  at  such  language,  the  Thebans  accused 
Lykomedes  of  violating  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  con- 
federacy; upon  which  he  and  his  Arcadian  comrades  forth- 
with retired  and  went  home,  declaring  that  they  would  no 
longer  sit  in  the  synod.  The  other  deputies  appear  to 
have  followed  his  example.  Indeed,  as  they  had  refused 
to  take  the  oath  submitted  to  them,  the  special  purpose  of 
the  synod  was  defeated. 

Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with  the 
allies  collectively,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  applications  individually.     They   J"^®  '^^^- 
accordingly  despatched  envoys,  with  the  Persian  th^  re^^c'iipt 
rescript  in  hand,  to  visit  the  cities  successively,   to.be  re- 
calling upon  each  for  acceptance  with  an  oath   coVinth'*: 
of  adhesion.  Each  city  separately  (they  thought)   t^?  Corin- 
would  be  afraid  to  refuse,  under  peril  of  united  fuse"^^  ^^' 
hostility  from  the  Great  King  and  from  Thebes,   failure  of 
So  confident  were  they  in  the  terrors  of  the   ob^ect^^^^" 
King's  name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this 
appeal  not  merely  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  them,  but 
even  to  several  among  their  enemies.     Their  envoys  first 
set  forth  the  proposition  at  Corinth;  a  city,  not  only  at 
variance  with  them,  but  even  serving  as  a  centre  of  opera- 
tion for  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  forces  to  guard 
the  line  of  Oneium,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  Theban 
array  into  Peloponnesus.     But  the  Corinthians  rejected 
the   proposition   altogether,    declining   formally   to   bind 
themselves   by   any  common  oaths  towards   the  Persian 
king.     The  like  refusal  was  experienced  by  the  envoys  as 
they  passed  on  to  Peloponnesus,  if  not  from  all  the  cities 
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visited,  at  least  from  so  large  a  proportion,  that  the  mission 
was  completely  frustrated.  And  thus  the  rescript,  which 
Thebes  had  been  at  such  pains  to  procure,  was  found 
practically  inoperative  in  confirming  or  enforcing  her 
headship  ;i  though  doubtless  the  mere  fact,  that  it  com- 
prised and  recognised  Messene,  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  vitality,  and  exalt  the  dignity,  of  that  new-born  city. 

In  their  efforts  to  make  the  Persian  rescript  available 
B.C.  366.  towards  the  recognition  of  their  headship  through- 
Mission  of  ^^^  Greece,  the  Thebans  would  naturally  visit 
Peiopidas  Thessaly  and  the  northern  districts  as  w^ell  as 
He^is^^^^^^"  Peloponnesus.  It  appears  that  Peiopidas  and 
seized  and  Ismenias  themselves  undertook  this  mission; 
^ri^oner  by  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  execution  of  it  they  were  seized 
Alexander  and  detained  as  prisoners  by  Alexander  of 
of  Phera;.  Pherae.  That  despot  seems  to  have  come  to 
meet  them,  under  pacific  appearances,  at  Pharsalus.  They 
indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  him  as  well  as  the  other 
Thessalians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript;  for  we  see  by 
the  example  of  Corinth,  that  they  had  tried  their  powers 
of  persuasion  on  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  But  the 
Corinthians,  while  refusing  the  applicction,  had  never- 
theless respected  the  public  morality  held  sacred  even 
between  enemies  in  Greece,  and  had  dismissed  the  envoys 
(whether  Peiopidas  was  among  them,  we  cannot  assert) 
inviolate.  Not  so  the  tyrant  of  Pherse.  Perceiving  that 
Peiopidas  and  Ismenias  were  unaccompanied  by  any  mili- 
tary force,  he  seized  their  persons,  and  carried  them  off  to 
Pherae  as  prisoners. 

Treacherous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved  highly 
B.C.  366.  profitable  to  Alexander.  Such  was  the  personal 
The  The-*  importance  of  Peiopidas,  that  his  imprisonment 
bans  des-  struck  terror  among  the  partisans  of  Thebes  in 
a?my^  to'^  Thessaly,  and  induced  several  of  them  to  submit 
rescue  Pe-  to  the  despot  of  Pherse ;  who  moreover  sent  to 
TiJe'aTmy  apprise  the  Athenians  of  his  capture,  and  to 
defeated  '  solicit  their  aid  against  the  impending  vengeance 
t^gX'oni;  of  Thebes.  _  Greatly  impressed  with  the  news, 
saved  by  the  Athenians  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a 
n^n<Ss'  second  Jason,  likely  to  arrest  the  menacing  as- 

then  apri-  cendency  of  their  neighbour  and  rival.  2  They 
vate  man,      immediately  despatched  to  his  aid  thirty  triremes 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  40.  Kai  auTT)      t:^?    ap)^'^?  uEpi^oXT]  outco  SisX-jQi^. 
(jisv  ■»]   Ilc),o-lSou   xal    T(Lv   Sr^pxio)'^         ^  The  strong  expressions   of  De- 
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and  1000  hoplites  under  Autokles ;  who,  unable  to  get 
through  the  Euripus,  when  Boeotia  and  Euboea  were  both 
hostile  to  Athens,  were  forced  to  circumnavigate  the  latter 
island.  He  reached  Pherae  just  in  time;  for  the  Thebans, 
incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas,  had 
despatched  without  delay  8000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry 
to  recover  or  avenge  him.  Unfortunately  for  them,  Epa- 
minondas  had  not  been  re-chosen  commander  since  his 
last  year's  proceedings  in  Achaia.  He  was  now  serving 
as  an  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  while  Kleomencs  with  other 
Boeotarchs  had  the  command.  On  entering  Thessaly,  they 
were  joined  by  various  allies  in  the  country.  But  the 
army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Autokles,  was  found  exceedingly 
formidable,  especially  in  cavalry.  The  Thessalian  allies 
of  Thebes,  acting  with  their  habitual  treachery,  deserted 
in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  the  enterprise,  thus  difficult 
and  perilous,  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  Boeotarchs.  Unable  to  make  head  against 
Alexander  and  the  Athenians,  they  were  forced  to  retreat 
homeward.  But  their  generalship  was  so  unskilful,  and 
the  enemy's  cavalry  so  active,  that  the  whole  army  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  starved  or  destroyed.  Nothing 
saved  them  now,  but  the  presence  of  Epaminondas  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  ranks.  Indignant  as  well  as  dis- 
mayed, the  whole  army  united  to  depose  their  generals, 
and  with  one  voice  called  upon  him  to  extricate  them  from 
their  perils.  Epaminondas  accepted  the  duty — marshalled 
the  retreat  in  consummate  order — took  for  himself  the 
command  of  the  rear-guard,  beating  off  all  the  attacks 
of  the  enemv — and  conducted  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes.  1 


mosthenes  showwhat  a  remarkable  ■}}•>  AXs^avSpo;,  &c, 
effect  was  produced   by  the    news         Alexander  ia   said  to  have  pro- 

at  Athens  (cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660  mised  to  the  Athenians   so    ample 

8.  142).  a  supply  of  cattle  as  should  keep 

Ti  5';  'AXs^avSpov  ixtl-m  tov  e^x-  the  price  of  meat  verylow  at  Athens 

•raXov,    r,nx'    zlys    |Ji£v     alyjxiXtDTOv  (Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  193 

firjjai;  IlsXoitlSav,  syOpoi;  5'  tb;  0'j8ii(;  •'^•)- 

71')  e/;3aioi?,  0(xlv  5' olxslto*;  SidxeiTO,         '  Diodor.  xv.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop. 

O'jTcoi;   u!)3T£    Ttap'     U{jL(Lv    oTpaxTjYOv  c.  28  ;  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  1. 
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This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  un- 
^  successful  Boeotarchs,  who  where  condemned  to 
Alexander  fine  and  deposition  from  their  office,  raised 
i"^  ^^^ss^^y  higher  than  ever  the  reputation  of  Epaminondas 
credit'  of  among  his  countrymen.  But  the  failure  of  the 
Thebes.  expedition  was  for  the  time  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
treatment  influence  of  Thcbesin  Thessaly ;  where  Alexander 
of  Peio-  now  reigned  victorious  and  irresistible,  with  Pe- 
^^  ^^'  lopidas  still  in  his  dungeon.    The  cruelties  and 

oppressions,  at  all  times  habitual  to  the  despot  of  Pherse^ 
were  pushed  to  an  excess  beyond  all  former  parallel. 
Besides  other  brutal  deeds  of  which  we  read  with  horror, 
he  is  said  to  have  surrounded  by  his  military  force  the 
unarmed  citizens  of  Meliboea  and  Skotussa,  and  slaugh- 
tered them  all  in  mass.  In  such  hands,  the  life  of  Peio- 
pidas  hung  by  a  thread;  yet  he  himself,  with  that  personal 
courage  which  never  forsook  him,  held  the  language  of 
unsubdued  defiance  and  provocation  against  the  tyrant. 
Great  sympathy  was  manifested  by  many  Thessalians,  and 
even  by  Thebe  the  wife  of  Alexander,  for  so  illustrious  a 
prisoner;  and  Alexander,  fearful  of  incurring  the  impla- 
cable enmity  of  Thebes,  was  induced  to  spare  his  life, 
though  retaining  him  as  a  prisoner.  His  confinement,  too, 
appears  to  have  lasted  some  time,  before  the  Thebans, 
discouraged  by  their  late  ill-success,  were  prepared  to 
undertake  a  second  expedition  for  his  release. 

At  length  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose;  which 
Second  was  placed,  on  this  occasion,  under  the  com- 
Theban  mand  of  Epaminondas.  The  renown  of  his 
fnto^ThTs*  name  rallied  many  adherents  in  the  country; 
saiy,  under  and  his  prudeuco,  no  less  than  his  military  skill, 
das^^or^the  ^^^  conspicuously  exhibited,  in  defeating  and 
rescue  of  intimidating  Alexander,  yet  without  reducing 
who^^s'^at'  him  to  such  despair  as  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
length  re-  prisoner.  The  despot  was  at  length  compelled 
Alexander  ^^  Send  an  embassy  excusing  his  recent  violence, 
under  a  offering  to  rcstoro  Pelopidas,  and  soliciting  to 
truce.  i^g  admitted  to  peace  and  alliance  with  Thebes. 

But  Epaminondas  would  grant  nothing  more  than  a  tem- 
porary truce,  i  coupled  with  the  engagement  of  evacuating 

'  Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  29)  says,      would   have   been  satisfied  with  a 
a  truce  for  thirty  days;    but  it  is     term  so  very  short, 
difficult  to  believe  that  Alexander 
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Thessaly;  while  he  required  in  exchange  ihe  release  of 
Pelopidas  and  Ismenias.  His  terms  were  acceded  to,  so 
that  he  had  the  delight  of  conveying  his  liberated  friend 
in  safety  to  Thebes,  Though  this  primary  object  was 
thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  restore 
Thebes  to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly  which  she  had 
enjoyed  prior  to  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas.  i     That  event 


'  The  account  of  the  seizure  of 
Pelopidas  by  Alexander  with  its 
consequences,  is  contained  chiefly 
in  Diodorus,  xv.  71-75  ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  c,  27-29;  Cornel.  Nep. 
Pelop.  c.  5;  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  1. 
Xenophon  does  not  mention  it. 

I  have  placed  the  seizure  in  the 
year  366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of 
Pelopidas  from  his  embassy  in 
Persia ;  which  embassy  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Pynes  Clinton  in  referring  to 
the  year  367  B.C.  Plutarch  places 
the  seizure  before  the  embassy ; 
Diodorus  places  it  in  the  year  be- 
tween Midsummer  368  and  Mid- 
summer 367  B.C.;  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  embassy  at  all,  in  its 
regular  chronological  order;  he 
only  alludes  to  it  in  summing  up 
the  exploits  at  the  close  of  the 
career  of  Pelopidas. 

Assuming  the  embassy  to  the 
Persian  court  to  have  occurred  in 
367  B.C.,  the  seizure  cannot  well 
have  happened  before  that  time. 

The  year  368  B.C.  seems  to 
have  been  that  wherein  Pelopidas 
made  his  second  expedition  into 
Thessaly,  from  which  he  returned 
victorious,  bringing  back  the  host- 
ages. 

The  seizure  of  Pelopidas  was 
accomplished  at  a  time  when  Epa- 
minondas  was  not  Bceotarch,  nor 
in  command  of  the  Theban  army. 
Now  it  seems  to  have  been  not 
until  the  close  of  367  b.c,  after 
the  accusations  arising  out  of  his 
proceedings  in  Achaia,  that  Epa- 
minoudas  missed  being  rechosen 
as  general. 


Xenophon,  in  describing  the  em- 
bassy of  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  men- 
tions his  grounds  for  expecting  a 
favourable  reception,  and  the  mat- 
ters which  he  had  to  boast  of  (Hell, 
vii.  1,  35).  Now  if  Pelopidas,  im- 
mediately before,  had  been  seized 
and  detained  for  some  months  in 
prison  by  Alexander  of  Pheras, 
surely  Xenophon  would  have  al- 
luded to  it  as  an  item  on  the  other 
side.  I  know  that  this  inference 
from  the  silence  of  Xenophon  is 
not  always  to  be  trusted.  But  in 
this  case  we  must  recollect  that  he 
dislikes  both  the  Theban  leaders ; 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
where  he  is  enumerating  the  tro- 
phies of  Pelopidas,  he  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  mention  a 
signal  disgrace,  if  there  had  been 
one,  immediately  preceding. 

Pelopidas  was  taken  prisoner, 
by  Alexander,  not  in  battle,  but 
when  in  pacific  mission,  and  under 
circumstances  in  which  no  man  less 
Infamous  than  Alexander  would 
have  seized  him  (7:apaan:ov5rj9eU— 
Plutarch,  Apophth.  p.  194  D. ;  Pau- 
san.  ix.  15,  1;  "legationis  jure  satis 
tectum  se  arbitraretur'  —  Corn. 
Nep.).  His  imprudence  in  trusting 
himself  under  any  circumstances 
to  such  a  man  as  Alexander,  is 
blamed  by  Polybius  (viii.  1)  and 
others.  But  we  must  suppose  such 
imprudence  to  be  partly  justified 
or  explained  by  some  plausible 
circumstances;  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Persian  rescript  appears 
to  me  to  present  the  most  reason- 
able explanation  of  his  proceeding. 
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with  its  consequences  still  remained  a  blow  to  Thebes  and 
a  profit  to  Alexander;  who  again  became  master  of  all  or 
most  part  of  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Magnetes,  the 
Phthiot  Achseans,  and  other  tributary  nations  dependent 
on  Thessaly — maintaining  unimpaired  his  influence  and 
connection  at  Athens,  i 

While  the  Theban  arms  were  thus  losing  ground  in 
B.C.  366.  Thessaly,  an  important  point  was  gained  in 
Oropus  is  their  favour  on  the  other  side  ofBoeotia.  Oropus, 
AttfJIis^and  ^u  the  uorth-eastern  frontier  of  Attica  adjoining 
placed  in  Boeotia,  was  captured  and  wrested  from  Athens 
orthe^The-  ^Y  ^  party  of  exiles  who  crossed  over  from  Ere- 
bans.  The  tria  in  Euboea,  with  the  aid  of  Themison,  despot 
^Sii?^*'^^  of  the  last-mentioned  town.  It  had  been  more 
Chares  from  than  once  lost  and  regained  between  Athens 
Corinth.  g^j^^j  Thebes:  being  seemingly  in  its  origin  Boe- 
otian, and  never  incorporated  as  a  Deme  or  equal  consti- 
tuent member  of  the  Athenian  common-wealth,  but  only 
recognised  as  a  dependency  of  Athens;  though,  as  it  was 
close  on  the  frontier,  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  also 
citizens  of  Athens,  demots  of  the  neighbouring  Deme  Grsea.  2 
So  recently  before  as  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  angry  remonstrances  had  been  ex- 
changed between  Athens  and  Thebes  respecting  a  portion 
of  the  Oropian  territory.  At  that  time,  it  appears,  the 
Thebans  were  forced  to  yield,  and  their  partisans  in  Oropus 
were  banished.  3  It  was  these  partisans  who,  through  the 
aid  of  Themison  and  the  Eretrians,  now  effected  their 
return,  so  as  to  repossess  themselves  of  Oropus,  and  doubt- 
less to  banish  the  principal  citizens  friendly  to  Athens.* 
So  great  was  the  sensation  produced  among  the  Athenians, 


On  these  grounds,  which,  in  my  Fp^yjc,   near  Or6pus,   was  first  dis- 

judgement,  outweigh  any  probabi-  tinctly    made    known   (Boss,     Die 

lities  on  the  contrary  side,  I  have  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  6,  7— Halle, 

placed  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas  in  1846). 

366  B.C.,  after  the  embassy  to  Per-  '  Isokrates,    Orat.  xiv.  (Plataic.) 

sia;  not  without  feeling,  however,  s.  22-40. 

that  the  chronology  of  this  period  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1;   Diodor. 

cannot     be     rendered    absolutely  xv.  76. 

certain.  The  previous  capture  of  Ordpus, 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  31-85.  when   Athens    lost    it   in  411  B.C., 

'  See  the  instructive  Inscription  was    accomplished    under    circum- 

and  comments  published   by  Pro-  stances   very   analogous    (Thucyd. 

fessor   Eoss,    in   which  the   Deme  viii.  60). 
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that  they  not  only  marched  with  all  their  force  to  recover 
the  place,  but  also  recalled  their  general  Chares  with  that 
mercenary  force  which  he  commanded  in  the  territories  of 
Corinth  and  Phlius.  They  farther  requested  aid  from  the 
Corinthians  and  their  other  allies  in  Peloponnesus.  These 
allies  did  not  obey  the  summons;  but  the  Athenian  force 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  retake  Oropus,  had  not  the 
Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  their  attack. 
Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  occupation  of  it; 
though  under  protest,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
the  disputed  right  should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbi- 
tration. 1 

This   seizure   of  Oropus   produced   more    than   one 
material  consequence.     Owing  to  the  recall  of  ^  ^ 
Chares  from  Corinth,   the  harbour  of  Sikyon   Athens  dig. 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  against  the  Siky-   contented 
onians  in  the  town;  who,  with  the  aid  of  the   Jeiopo^ne- 
Arcadians,   recaptured   it,  so  that  both   town   sian  allies ; 
and  harbour  again  came  into  the  league  of  The-   ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
bans  and  Arcadians.   Moreover,  Athens  became   ance  with 
discontented  with  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  for   ^iS^he^^^* 
having  neglected  her  summons  on  the  emergency  Arcadians. 
at  Oropus,  although  Athenian  troops  had  been  J^^^^j^g^gg 
constantly  in  service  for  the  protection  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus against  the  Thebans.     The  growth  of  such  dis- 
positions  at   Athens   became  known  to   the  Mantineian 
Lykomedes;   the   ablest   and    most   ambitious   leader   in 
Arcadia,  who  was  not  only  jealous  of  the  predominance  of 
the  Thebans,  but  had  come  to  a  formal  rupture  with  them 
at  the  synod  held  for  the  reception  of  the  Persian  rescript.  2 
Anxious  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes  as  well 
as  from  Sparta,  Lykomedes  now  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content of  Athens  to  open  negotiations  with  that  city; 
persuading  the  majority  of  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1;    Diodor.  Demosthengs  heard  as  a  youth  with 

XV.  76.  such  strong  admiration.    But   our 

Compare  Demosthen.  De  Corona,  information  is  so  vague  and  scanty, 

p.  259.  s.  123;  .^EschinSs  cont.  Ktesi-  that  we  can  make  out  nothing  cer- 

phont.  p.  397,  s.  85.  tainly  on  the  point.  Rehdantz  (Vitse 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  to  refer  Iphicratis,    Chabriae,    et  Timothci, 

to  this  loss  of  Or5pus  the  trial  of  p.  109-114)  brings  together  all  the 

Chabrias      and      Kallistratus      in  scattered   testimonies,     in    an    in- 

Athens,  together  with  the  memor-  structive  chapter, 
able  harangue   of  the  latter  which         *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  89;  vii.  4,  2^ 
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to  send  him  thither  as  ambassador.  There  was  difficulty 
among  the  Athenians  in  entertaining  his  proposition,  from 
the  aUiance  subsisting  between  them  and  Sparta.  But 
they  were  reminded,  that  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from 
Thebes,  was  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Sparta  than  ot 
Athens;  and  a  favourable  answer  was  then  given  to  Lyko- 
medes.  The  latter  took  ship  at  Peirseus  for  his  return, 
but  never  reached  Arcadia;  for  he  happened  to  land  at  the 
spot  where  the  Arcadian  exiles  of  the  opposite  party  were 
assembled,  and  these  men  put  him  to  death  at  once,  i  In 
spite  of  his  death,  however,  the  alliance  between  Arcadia 
and  Athens  was  still  brougiit  to  pass,  though  not  without 
opposition. 

Thebes  was  during  this  year  engaged  in  her  unsuc- 
B.c.  366.  cessful  campaign  in  Thessaly  (alluded  to  already) 
Epaminon-  for  the  rcscue  of  Pelopidas,  which  disabled  he:: 
das  is  sent  from  effective  eff'orts  in  Peloponnesus.  But  a;5 
?nto°I?-^  soon  as  that  rescue  had  been  accomplished,  Epa- 
cadia:  he  mmondas,  her  greatest  man  and  her  only  con- 
IgainstKai-  spicuous  orator,  was  despatched  into  Arcadiii 
listratuB.  to  ofFer,  in  conjunction  with  an  envoy  from 
Argos,  diplomatic  obstruction  to  the  proposed  Athenian 
alliance.  He  had  to  speak  against  Kallistratus,  the  most 
distinguished  orator  at  Athens,  who  had  been  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  plead  their  cause  amidst  the  Arcadian  Ten 
Thousand,  and  who,  among  other  arguments,  denounced 
the  enormities  which  darkened  the  heroic  legends  both 
of  Thebes  and  Argos.  "AVere  not  Orestes  and  Alkmseon, 
both  murderers  of  their  mothers  (asked  Kallistratus), 
natives  of  Argos?  Was  not  (Edipus,  who  slew  his  father 
and  married  his  mother,  a  native  of  Thebes?" — "Yes 
(said  Epaminondas,  in  his  reply),  they  were.  But  Kallis- 
tratus has  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  these  persons,  while 
they  lived  at  home,  were  innocent  or  reputed  to  be  so.  As 
soon  as  their  crimes  became  known,  Argos  and  Thebes 
banished  them;  and  then  it  was  that  Athens  received  them, 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  3.  embark.    He  fixed  upon  the  exact 

Xenophon  notices  the  singularity  spot  where    the    exiles    were    as- 

of  the  accident.    There  were  plenty  sembled,    not    knowing    that    they 

of  vessels  in  Peirseus  ;  Lykomedes  were      there  —  6ai(xoviibTaTa      diio- 

had  only  to  make  his  choice,   and  Ovf^axsi. 

to  determine  where  he  would  dis- 
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stained  with  confessed  guilt."  i  This  clever  retort  told 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Epaminondas, 
but  his  speech  as  a  whole  was  not  successful.  The  Ar- 
cadians concluded  alliance  with  Athens ;  yet  without  for- 
mally renouncing  friendship  with  Thebes. 

As  soon  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified,  it 
became  important  to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  -p^^-^^^  ^^ 
and  assured  entrance  into  Peloponnesus;  while  the'Tthe. 
at  the  same  time  the  recent  slackness  of  the   ^^^^^  *o_ 
Corinthians,    in    regard    to    the    summons  to  rinth:  they 
Oropus,    rendered    her    mistrustful    of  their   ^^^  <iisap- 
fidelity.     Accordingly  it  was  resolved  in  the    ^°^^ 
Athenian   assembly,   on   the  motion   of  a  citizen  named 
Demotion,   to    seize    and    occupy   Corinth;   there   being 
already  some  scattered  Athenian   garrisons,    on  various 
points  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  ready  to  be  concentrated 
and  rendered  useful  for  such  a  purpose.   A  fleet  and  land- 
force  under  Chares  was  made  ready  and  despatched.    But 
on  reaching  the   Corinthian   port   of  Kenchrese,  Chares 
found  himself  shut  out  even  from  admittance.   The  propo- 
sition of  Demotion,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians, 
had  become  known  to   the  Corinthians;   who    forthwith 
stood  upon  their  guard,  sent   soldiers    of  their   own  to 
relieve  the  various  Athenian  outposts  on  their  territory, 
and  called  upon  these  latter  to  give  in  any  complaints  for 
which  they  might  have  ground,  as  their  services  were  no 
longer  needed.     Chares  pretended   to   have   learnt  that 
Corinth  was  in  danger.   But  both  he  and  the  remaining 
Athenians  were  dismissed,  though  with  every  expression 
of  thanks  and  politeness.  2 


'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond. 
c.  6;  Plutarch,  Eeipub,  Ger.  Prsec. 
p.  810  F. ;  Plutarch,  Apophtheg. 
Keg,  p.  193  D. 

Compare  a  similar  reference,  on 
the  part  of  others,  to  the  crimes 
embodied  in  Theban  legend  (Justin, 
ix.  3). 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  during 
this  embassy  into  Peloponnesus, 
that  Kallistratus  addressed  the  dis- 
course to  the  public  assembly  at 
Messeng,  to  which  Aristotle  makes 

VOL.  X. 


allusion  (Rhetoric,  iii.  17,  3);  pos- 
sibly enough,  against  Epaminondas 
also. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii,  4,  4-6. 

The  public  debates  of  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  were  not  favourable 
to  the  success  of  a  scheme,  like 
that  proposed  by  Demotion,  to 
which  secrecy  was  indispensable. 
Compare  another  scheme,  divulged 
in  like  manner,  in  ThucydidSs, 
iii.  3. 
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The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  baffled, 
B.C.  366.  ^^d  t^®  Corintnians  were  for  the  moment  safe. 
The  Corin-  Yet  their  position  was  precarious  and  uncom- 
thians,  Epi-  fortable;  for  their  enemies,  Thebes  and  Argos, 
fn^iTthers  ^ere  already  their  masters  by  land,  and  Athens 
are  anxious  had  now  been  converted  from  an  ally  into  an 
iea^e^.^They  enemy.  Hence  they  resolved  to  assemble  a  suffi- 
appiy  to  cient  mercenary  force  in  their  own  pay;i  but 
Sparta.  -while  thus  providing  for  military  security,  they 

sent  envoys  to  Thebes  to  open  negotiations  for  peace. 
Permission  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Thebans  to  go  and 
consult  their  allies,  and  to  treat  for  peace  in  conjunction 
with  as  many  as  could  be  brought  to  share  their  views. 
Accordingly  the  Corinthians  went  to  Sparta  and  laid  their 
case  before  the  full  synod  of  allies,  convoked  for  the 
occasion.  "We  are  on  the  point  of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian 
envoy),  and  must  make  peace.  "We  shall  rejoice  to  make 
it  in  conjunction  with  you,  if  you  will  consent;  but  if  yDU 
think  proper  to  persevere  in  the  war,  be  not  displeased  if 
we  make  peace  without  you."  The  Epidaurians  aid 
Phliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held  the  same 
language  of  weariness  and  impatience  for  peace.  2 

It  had  been  ascertained  at  Thebes,  that  no  propositions 
Eefusai  of  for  peace  could  be  entertained,  which  did  rot 
contain  a  formal  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Messene.  To  this  the  Corinthians  and  other 
allies  of  Sparta  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing. 
But  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
Sparta  herself  to  submit  to  the  same  concession. 
The  Spartans  resolutely  refused  to  relinquish  a 
consenting,  territory  inherited  from  victorious  forefathers, 
and  held  under  so  long  a  prescription.  They  repudiated 
yet  more  indignantly  the  idea  of  recognising  as  free  Greeks 
and  equal  neighbours,  those  who  had  so  long  been  their 
slaves.   They  proclaimed  their  determination  of  continuing 


the  Spar- 
tans to  ac- 
knowledge 
the  inde- 
pendence 
of  Messgng  ; 
they  re- 
proachtheir 
allies  with 


'  It  seems  prohable  that  these 
■were  the  mercenaries  placed  by  the 
Corinthians  under  the  command  of 
Timophanes,  and  employed  by  him 
afterwards  as  instruments  for  es- 
tablishing a  despotism. 

Plutarch  (Timoleon,  c.  3,  4)  al- 
ludes briefly  to  mercenaries  equip- 
ped about  this  time   (as  far  as  we 


can  verify  his  chronology)  and  to 
the  Corinthian  mercenaries  now 
assembled,  in  connexion  with  Ti- 
moleon and  Timophanes— of  whom 
I  shall  have  to  say  much  in  a  future 
chapter. 

»  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  8, 
9  with  Isokrates,  Or.  vi.  (Archida- 
mus)  s.  106. 
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the  war,  even  single-handed  and  with  all  its  hazards,  to 
regain  what  they  had  lost;i  and  although  they  could  not 
directly  prohibit  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose 
sickness  of  the  war  had  become  intolerable,  from  negotiating 
a  separate  peace  for  themselves — yet  they  gave  only  a 
reluctant  consent.  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus  even 
reproached  the  allies  with  timorous  selfishness,  partly  in 
deserting  their  benefactress  Sparta  at  her  hour  of  need, 
partly  in  recommending  her  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice 
ruinous  to  her  honour.  2  The  Spartan  prince  conjured  his 
countrymen,  in  the  name  of  all  their  ancient  dignity,  to 
spurn  the  mandates  of  Thebes;  to  shrink  neither  from 
effort  nor  from  peril  for  the  reconquest  of  Messene,  even 
if  they  had  to  fight  alone  against  all  Grreece;  and  to  convert 
their  military  population  into  a  permanent  camp,  sending 
away  their  women  and  children  to  an  asylum  in  friendly 


*  Xen.  Hellen,  vii.  4,  9. 

*  This  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction 
against  the  allies  is  strongly  and 
repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  Oration 
of  Isokrates  called  Archidamus, 
composed  as  if  to  be  spoken  in  this 
synod — and  good  evidence  (whether 
actually  spoken  or  not)  of  the 
feelings  animating  the  prince  and 
a  large  party  at  Sparta.  Archida- 
mus treats  those  allies  who  recom- 
mended the  Spartans  to  surrender 
Messing,  as  worse  enemies  even 
than  those  who  had  broken  off  al- 
together. He  specifies  Corinthians, 
Phliasiaus,  and  Epidaurians,  sect. 
11-13— e'n  TOUTO  5'  Tjxouai  uXeovscioc?, 
xal  TOcauTTjv  y)txtl)v  xaTSYvibxaaiv 
avavSpiav,  toare  tioXXoixk;  Tjjjiai;  dSt(i>- 
oavT£(;  UTtjp  T'^i;  aOxdjv  ic^Xapisiv,  OTtep 
M£Oor]vT]c  oix  oiovxai  5elv  Tjp-ai;  xiv- 
SuveOeiv  dXX'  iV  aoxoi  tt^v  ocpsxepa-j 
oOxu)v  dacpaXu)?  xctpu(LvTai,ueip(Jbvxai, 
Siodjxsiv  vjixa?  ux;  yprj  ToU  eyQpoii; 
T^;  7j[j.£Tepa?  TtotpaxtopTJaai  xal  itpoi; 
;oU  dXXoii;  euaTtsiXouoiv,  10;,  el  jxr) 
laota  a'j'c/oipriao^z^,  itoi7]a6(jL£voi  xrjv 
ttp^vTrjv  xaxd  otpa<;  ooTov);     Compare 


sect.  67,  87,  99,  105,  106,  123, 

We  may  infer  from  this  discourse 
of  Isokrat6s,  that  the  displeasure 
of  the  Spartans  against  their  allies, 
because  the  latter  advised  them  to 
relinquish  Messing  —  was  much 
greater  than  the  narrative  of  Xe- 
nophon  (Hellen.  vii.  i,  8-11)  would 
lead  us  to  believe. 

In  the  argument  prefixed  to  the 
discourse,  it  is  asserted  (among 
various  other  inaccuracies),  that 
the  Spartans  had  sent  to  Thebes  to 
ask  for  peace,  and  that  the  Thebana 
had  said  in  reply— peace  would  be 
granted,  el  M£aarjvT)v  dvoixloojoi  xal 
aux6vo[xov  edaioai.  Now  the  Spartans 
had  never  sent  to  Thebes  for  this 
purpose  ;  the  Corinthians  went  to 
Thebes,  and  therelearntthe  peremp- 
tory condition  requiring  that  Mes- 
8§n6  should  be  recognised  Next, 
the  Thebans  would  never  require 
Sparta  to  recolonise  or  reconstitute 
(dvoixlaai)  Mess6n6 ;  that  had  been 
already  done  by  the  Thebana  them- 
selves.  ' 

E  2 
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Corinth, 
Epidaurug, 
Phlius,  &c. 
conclude 
peace  with 
Thebes,  but 
without 
Sparta- 
recognising 
the  inde- 


Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  the 
desperate  suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  this 
important  congress  ended  by  a  scission  between 
them  and  their  allies.  The  Corinthians,  Phlia- 
sians,  Epidaurians,  and  others,  went  to  Thebes, 
and  concluded  peace;  recognising  the  independ- 
ence of  Messene  and  affirming  the  independence 
of  each  separate  city  within  its  own  territory, 
without  either  obligatory  alliance,  or  headship 
pendence  of  on  the  part  of  any  city.  Yet  when  the  Thebans 
Messeng.  invited  them  to  contractan  alliance,  they  declined, 
saying  that  this  would  be  only  embarking  in  war  on  the 
other  side;  whereas  that  which  they  sighed  for  was  peace. 
Peace  was  accordingly  sworn,  upon  the  terms  indicated  in 
the  Persian  rescript,  so  far  as  regarded  the  general  auto- 
nomy of  each  separate  town,  and  specially  that  of  Messene; 
but  not  including  any  sanction,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Theljan 
headship. » 

This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed  in  a 
position  of  neutrality,  a  considerable  numbei-  of 
Grrecian  states;  chiefly  those  near  the  Isthrius 
— Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus ;  probably  Trcezen 
and  Hermione,  since  we  do  not  find  them  again 
mentioned  among  the  contending  parties.  But 
it  left  the  more  powerful  states,  Thebes  and 
Argos — Sparta  and  Athens 2 — still  at  war;  as 
well  as  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis.  The  relations  between 
these  states  however  were  now  somewhat  complicated:  for 
Thebes  was  at  war  with  Sparta,  and  in  alliance,  though 
not  altogether  hearty  alliance,  with  the  Arcadians;  while 
Athens  was  at  war  with  Thebes,  yet  in  alliance  with 
Sparta  as  well  as  with  Arcadia.  The  Argeians  were  in 
alliance  with  Thebes  and  Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta: 
the  Eleians  were  on  unfriendly^  terms,  though  not  yet  at 


B.C.  366. 

Compli- 
cated rela- 
tions be- 
tween the 
Grecian 
states  after 
this  peace. 


1  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  states  that  the 
Persian  king  sent  envoys  to  Greece, 
who  caused  this  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded. But  there  seems  no  ground 
for  believing  that  any  Persian 
envoys  had  visited  Greece  since  the 
return  of  Pelopidas,  whose  return 
with  the  rescript  did  in  fact  con- 
stitute a  Persian  intervention.  The 
peace  now  concluded  was  upon  the 


general  basis  of  that  rescript:  sc 
far,  but  no  farther  (as  I  conceive) 
the  assertion  of  Diodorus  about 
Persian  intervention  is  exact. 

^  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  is  farther  in 
accurate  in  stating  the  peace 
universally  accepted,  and  as  beinj 
a  conclusion  of  the  Boeotian  anc 
Lacedaemonian  war,  which  had  be 
gun  with  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
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actual  war,  with  Arcadia — yet  still  (it  would  appear)  in 
alliance  with  Thebes.  Lastly,  the  Arcadians  themselves 
were  losing  their  internal  cooperation  and  harmony  one 
with  another,  which  had  only  so  recently  begun.  Two 
parties  were  forming  among  them,  under  the  old  conflicting 
auspices  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  Tegea,  occupied  by  a 
Theban  harmost  and  garrison,  held  strenuously  with  Mega- 
lopolis andMessene  as  well  as  with  Thebes,  thus  constituting 
a  strong  and  united  frontier  against  Sparta. 

As  the  Spartans  complained  of  their  Peloponnesian 
allies,  for  urging  the  recognition  of  Messene  as   Athens 
an  independent  state — so  they  were  no  less  in-   ^^^^  * 
dignant  with  the  Persian  king;  who,  though  still  basV  to' 
calling  himself  their  ally,  had  inserted  the  same  t^®  Persian 
recognition  in  the  rescript  granted  to  Pelopidas.  i   tered  r^e- 
The  Athenians  also  were  dissatisfied  with  this   script  from 
rescript.   They  had  (as  has  been  already  stated)   nouk^ng' 
condemned  to  death  Timagoras,  one  of  their   Amphipoiis 
envoys   who    had    accompanied  Pelopidas,  for  Athenian 
having  received  bribes.   They  now  availed  them-  possession, 
selves  of  the  opening  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of 
the  rescript,  to  send  a  fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian 
court,  and  solicit  more  favourable  terms.  Their  new  envoys, 
communicating  the  fact  that  Timagoras  had  betrayed  his 
trust   and  had  been  punished  for  it,   obtained  from  the 
Great  King  a  fresh  rescript,  pronouncing  Amphipoiis  to 
be  an  Athenian  possession  instead  of  a  free  city.  2  Whether 

1  Xenophon,  Enc.  Agesil.   ii.  30.  down  (xaxiTiSfji'l^sv)  a  fresh  rescript 

ev6|jLi(;£  — T<4)  Xlspc^r)    Sixriv    STrtGyjcrsiv  about    Amphipolis—this    informa- 

xat  Ta)v:ip6a9ev,  xaioTt  vOv,  a'J[X(i.a)(rj(;  tion  can  only  have  been  communi- 

eivat    cpaaxtovj     euexaTTe    MsaarjvTjv  cated,   and  the  new  rescript  only 

dcpievai.  obtained,  by  a  second  embassy  sent 

*   This    second    mission    of    the  to  him  from  Athens. 

Athenians    to    the    Persian    court  Perhaps  the  Lacedaemonian  Kal- 

(pursuant   to    the   invitation    con-  lias    may    have    accompanied   this 

tained    in    the    rescript    given    to  second  Athenian  mission  to  Susa ; 

pelopidas,  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  37),  we   hear   of   him  as  having  come 

appears   to  me  implied  in  Demos-  back   with  a  friendly  letter  from 

thenes,  Eals.  Log.  p.  384.  s.  150;  p.  the     Persian     king    to    Agesilaus 

420.   s.  283;    Or.  De  Halonneso,    p.  (Xenophon,  Enc.  Ages.  viii.  3  ;  Plu- 

84.  s.  30.  tarch,  Apophth.  Lacon.  p.  1213  E.), 

If  the  king  of  Persia  was  informed  brought   by    a  Persian  messenger, 

that  Timagoras    had   been    put  to  But  the  statement  is  too  vague  to 

death    by   his    countrymen   on  re-  enable    us    to    verify    this    aa    the 

turning  to  Athens— and  if  he  sent  actual  occasion. 
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that  other  article  also  in  the  former  rescript,  which  com- 
manded Athens  to  call  in  all  her  armed  ships,  was  now 
revoked,  we  cannot  say;  but  it  seems  probable. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this  second 
B.o,  366.  embassy,  they  also  despatched  an  armament 
Timotheug  Under  Tlmotheus  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
fle^t  to*^  *  ^^^  ^^^^  express  instructions  not  to  violate  the 
Asia—  peace  with  the  Persian  king.     Agesilaus,  king 

^fevoft^of  ^^  Sparta,went  to  the  same  scene,  though  without 
Ariobar-  any  public  force;  availing  himself  only  of  his 
zanes.  long-established  military  reputation  to  promote 

the  interests  of  his  country  as  negotiator.  Both  Spartan 
and  Athenian  attention  was  now  turned,  directly  and 
specially,  towards  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of  Phrygia; 
who  (as  has  been  already  related)  had  sent  over  to  (xreece, 
two  years  before,  Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with  the  view  either 
of  obtaining  from  the  Thebans  peace  on  terms  favourable 
to  Sparta,  or  of  aiding  the  latter  against  them.i  Ariobar- 
zanes was  then  preparing,  and  apj)arently  had  since  operly 
consummated,  his  revolt  from  the  Persian  king,  whi;h 
Agesilaus  employed  all  his  influence  in  fomenting.  Tlie 
Athenians,  however,  still  wishing  to  avoid  a  distinct  brea  :h 
with  Persia,  instructed  Timotheus  to  assist  Ariobarzanes 
— yet  with  a  formal  proviso,  that  he  should  not  break  truce 
with  the  Grreat  King.  They  also  conferred  both  upon 
Ariobarzanes  (with  his  three  sons),  and  upon  Philiskus, 
the  gift  of  Athenian  citizenship,  2  That  satrap  seems  now 
to  have  had  a  large  mercenary  force,  and  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as 
of  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis;  while  Philiskus,  as  his 
chief  officer,  exercised  extensive  ascendency,  disgraced  by 
much  tyranny  and  brutality,  over  the  Grecian  cities  in 
that  region. 

Precluded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  aiding  the 
Conqueat  revolted  Ariobarzanes,  Timotheus  turned  his 
ofSamos  force  against  the  island  of  Samos;  which  was 
Timotheus.  now  held  by  Kyprothemis,  a  Grecian  chief  with 
a  military  force  in  the  service  of  Tigranes,  Persian  satrap 
on  the  opposite  mainland.  How  or  when  Tigranes  had 
acquired  it,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  Persians,  when  once 
left  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  quiet  possession   of  the 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27.  p.    193.    s.    10.    coiit    Aristokrat.   p. 

*  Demosthen.DeRhodior.  Libert.      666.  s.  165;  p.  687.  s.  242. 
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continental  Asiatic  Greeks,  naturally  tended  to  push  their 
dominion  over  the  neighbouring  islands.  After  carrying 
on  his  military  operations  in  Samos,  with  8000  peltastsand 
30  triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  Timotheus  became 
master  of  it.  His  success  was  the  more  gratifying,  as  he 
had  found  means  to  pay  and  maintain  his  troops  during  the 
whole  time  at  the  cost  of  enemies;  without  either  drawing 
upon  the' Athenian  treasury,  or  extorting  contributions 
from  allies,  i  An  important  possession  was  thus  acquired 
for  Athens,  while  a  considerable  number  of  Samians  of  the 
opposite  party  went  into  banishment,  with  the  loss  of  their 
properties.  Since  Samos  was  not  among  the  legitimate 
possessions  of  the  king  of  Persia,  this  conquest  was  not 
understood  to  import  war  between  him  and  Athens.  In- 
deed it  appears  that  the  revolt  of  Ariobarzanes  and  the 
uncertain  fidelity  of  various  neigbouring  satraps,  shook 
for  some  time  the  King's  authority,  and  absorbed  his 
revenues  in  these  regions.  Autophradates,  the  satrap  of 
Lydia — and  Mausolus,  native  prince  of  Karia  under  Per- 
sian supremacy — attacked  Ariobarzanes,  with  the  view, 
real  or  pretended,  of  quelling  his  revolt ;  and  laid  siege  to 
Assus  and  Adramyttium.  But  they  are  said  to  have  been 
induced  to  desist  by  the  personal  influence  of  Agesilaus.2 
As  the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allurement 
(except  perhaps  some  money  derived  from  Ariobarzanes), 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  two  besiegers  were 
not  very  earnest  in  the  cause.  Moreover,  we  shall 
find  both  of  them,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  joint 
revolt  with  Ariobarzanes  himself  against  the  Persian  king,  s 

'  Demosthen.  ut  sup.;  Isokrates,  '  Xenoph.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26;  Po- 

Or. XV.  (DePermut.)  b.118;  Cornel,  lysenus,  vii.  26. 

Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  1.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to 

The  stratagems   whereby   Timo-  this  period  that  we  are  to  refer  the 

theus  procured  money  for  his  troops  siege  of  Artaneus  by  Autophrada- 

at  Samos,  are  touched  upon  in  the  tes,   which  he  was  induced  to  re- 

Pseudo-Aristotelds.  CEconoraic.  ii.  linquish  by  an  ingenious  proposi- 

23;    and  in  Polysen.  iii.   10,   9;    so  tion  of  Eubulus,  who  held  the  place 

far   as  we   can    understand    them,  (Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  4,  10). 

they  appear  to    be  only  contribu-  »  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 

tions,  levied  under  a  thin  disguise,  that  we  make  out  anything  like  a 

upon  the  inhabitants.  thread  of  events  at  this  period;  so 

Since  Ariobarzanes   gave  money  miserably    scanty    and     indistinct 

to  Agesilaus,  he  may  perhaps  have  are  our  authorities, 

given  some   to  Timotheus   during  Rehdantz   (Vitse  Iphicratis,  Cha- 

this  siege.  briije,  et  Timothei,  chap,  v,  p.  118- 
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B.C.  36?. 
Partial  re- 
admission 
to  the  Cher- 
sonese ob- 
tained by 
Timotheus. 


Agesilaus  obtained,  from  all  three,  pecuniary  aid  for 
Sparta,  i 

The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  repu- 
tation of  Timotheus,  materially  enlarged  the 
maritime  dominion  of  Athens.  It  seems  also  to 
have  weakened  the  hold  of  the  Great  King  on 
Asia  Minor — to  have  disposed  the  residents^ 
both  satraps  and  Grecian  cities,  to  revolt — and 
thus  to  have  helped  Ariobarzanes,  who  rewarded 
both  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus.  Agesilaus  was  enabled  to 
carry  home  a  sum  of  money  to  his  embarrassed  countrymen; 
but  Timotheus,  declining  pecuniary  aid,  obtained  for 
Athens  the  more  valuable  boon  of  re-admission  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  Ariobarzanes  made  over  to  him 
Sestus  and  Krithote  in  that  peninsula;  possessions  doubly 
precious,  as  they  secured  to  the  Athenians  a  partial  mastery 
of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont;  with  a  large  circumjacent 
territory  for  occupation.  2 

Samos  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new  td* 
butary  confederates  aggregated  to  the  Atheni  an 
synod.  They  were,  in  large  proportion,  n<iw 
territories  acquired  to  Athens,  open  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  Athenian  citizens  as  out-settlers  or 
kleruchs.  Much  of  the  Chersonese  had  been 
possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  even  from  the 
time  of  the  first  Miltiades  and  afterwards  down 
sent  thither  to  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  empire  in 
as  pro-  405  jBc.   Though  all  these  proprietors  had  been 

prie  ors.  ^-^^^  driven  home  and  expropriated,  they  had 
never  lost  the  hope  of  a  favourable  turn  of  fortune  and 
eventual  re-entry.  3  That  moment  had  now  arrived.  The 
formal  renunciation  of  all  private  appropriations  of  land 
out  of  Attica,  which  Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the  formation 


Samos  and 
the  Cher- 
sonese- 
new  pro- 
prietary ac- 
quisitions 
for  Athens. 
Athenian 
kleruchs  or 
settlers 


130)  is  an  instructive  auxiliary  in 
putting  together  the  scraps  of  in- 
formation: compare  also  Weissen- 
born,  Hellen,  p.  192-194  (Jena,  1844). 

>  Xen.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26,  27. 

2  Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  (De  Permut.) 
s.  115-119  ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timo- 
theus, c.  1. 

IsokratSs  particularly  dwells 
upon  the  fact  that  the  conquest  of 
Timotheus  secured  to  Athens  a 
large    circumjacent   territory  —  (I)v 


olx:ioc  r]v«Yxaff9il  Tig  uoXei  Yeveafiai, 
&c.  (s.  114). 

From  the  value  of  the  Hellespont 
to  Athens  as  ensuring  a  regular 
supply  of  corn  imported  from  the 
Euxine,  Sestus  was  sometimes 
called  "the  flour-board  of  the  Pei- 
raeus"— 7)  urjXia  tou  IleipodU);  (Aris- 
tot.  Rhetor,  iii.  10,  3). 

'  See  Andokides  de  Pace,  s.  15. 
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of  her  second  confederacy  in  378  B.C.,  as  a  means  of 
conciliating  maritime  allies — was  forgotten,  now  that  she 
stood  no  longer  in  fear  of  Sparta.  The  same  system  of 
kleruchies,  which  had  so  much  discredited  her  former 
empire,  was  again  partially  commenced.  Many  kleruchs, 
or  lot-holders,  were  sent  out  to  occupy  lands  both  at  Samos 
and  in  the  Chersonese.  These  men  were  Athenian  citizens, 
who  still  remained  citizens  of  Athens  even  in  their  foreign 
domicile,  and  whose  properties  formed  part  of  the  taxable 
schedule  of  Athens.  The  particulars  of  this  important 
measure  are  unknown  to  us.  At  Samos  the  emigrants 
must  have  been  new  men;  for  there  had  never  been  any 
kleruchs  there  before,  i  But  in  the  Chersonese,  the  old 
Athenian  proprietors,  who  had  been  expropriated  forty 
years  before  (or  their  descendants),  doubtless  now  went 
back,  and  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  regain 
their  previous  lands;  reinforced  by  bands  of  new  emigrants. 
And  Timotheus,  having  once  got  footing  at  Sestus  and 
Krithote,  soon  extended  his  acquisitions  to  Elseus  and 
other  places;  whereby  Athens  was  emboldened  publicly  to 
claim  the  whole  Chersonese,  or  at  least  most  part  of  it,  as 

»  That  the  Athenian  occupation  kleruchs,  or  that  this  latter  measure, 
of  Samos  (doubtless  only  In  part)  offensive  as  it  was  in  the  eyes  of 
hy  kleruchs,  iegan  in  3G6  or  365  Greece,  should  have  been  first  re- 
B.C.— is  established  by  Diodorus,  sorted  to  by  Athens  in  352  B.C., 
xviii.  8-18— when  he  mentions  the  when  she  had  been  so  mucli  weak- 
restoration  of  the  Samians  forty-  ened  both  by  the  Social  War,  and 
three  years  afterwards  by  the  Mace-  by  the  progress  of  Philip.  Strabo 
donian  Perdikkas.  This  is  not  mentions  2000  kleruchs  as  having 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  been  sent  to  Samos.  But  whether 
additional  detachments  of  kleruchs  he  means  the  first  batch  alone,  or 
were  sent  out  in  361  and  in  362  B.C.,  all  the  different  batches  together, 
as  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  we  cannot  say  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638). 
JEschiues  cont,  Timarch.  p.  31.  c.  The  father  of  the  philosopher  Epi- 
12;  and  by  Philochorus,  Ft.  131,  kurus  was  among  these  kleruchs: 
ed.  Didot.  See  the  note  of  Wes-  compare  Diogen.  Laert.  x.  1. 
seling,  who  questions  the  accuracy  Kehdantz  (Vitce  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
of  the  date  in  Diodorus.  I  dissent  briae  et  Timothei,  p.  127)  seems  to 
from  his  criticism,  though  he  is  me  to  take  a  just  view  of  the  very 
supported  both  by  Boeckh  (Public  difficult  chronology  of  this  period. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  b,  iii.  p.  428)  and  Demosthenes  mentions  the  prop- 
by  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  ad  ann.  352).  erty  of  the  kleruchs,  in  his  general 
I  think  it  highly  improbable  that  review  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
go  long  an  interval  should  have  Athens  ;  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
elapsed  between  the  capture  of  Olym.  106,  before  352  B.C.  (De  Sym- 
the  island  and  the  sending  of  the  moriis,  p.  182.  s.  19), 
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her  own  ancient  possession — from  its  extreme  northern 
boundary  at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  north  of 
Kardia,  down  to  Elaeus  at  its  southern  extremity,  i 

This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  prop- 

rietors,  combined  with  the  resumption  of  the 
of  Athens  Chersonese,  appears  to  have  excited  a  strong 
in  estab-  sensatiou  throughout  Greece,  as  a  revival  of 
kierufhs  '  ambitious  tendencies  on  the  part  of  Athens,  and 
in  the  g,  manifest  departure  from  those  disinterested 

professions  which  she  had  set  forth  in  378  b.c. 
Even  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  a  citizen  named  Kydias 
pronounced  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  emigration  of 
the  kleruchs  to  Samos.  2  However,  obnoxious  as  the 
measure  was  to  criticism,  yet  having  been  preceded  by  a 
conquering  siege  and  the  expulsion  of  many  native  prop « 
rietors,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  Athens  in  so 
much  real  difficulty  as  the  resumption  of  her  old  rights  in 
the  Chersonese.  Not  only  did  she  here  come  into  conflic : 
with  independent  towns,  like  Kardia, 3  which  resisted  hei* 
pretensions — and  with  resident  proprietors  whom  she  wai5 
to  aid  her  citizens  in  dispossessing — but  also  with  a  new 
enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace.  That  prince,  claiming  th(i 
Chersonese  as  Thracian  territory,  was  himself  on  the  point 
of  seizing  Sestus,  when  Agesilaus  or  Ariobarzanes  drove 
him  away,4  to  make  room  for  Timotheus  and  the  Athe- 
nians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Kotys  ^ — the  new 
B  c  365-364    Thracian  enemy,  but  previously  the  friend  and 

adopted  citizen,  of  Athens — was  father-in-law 
Thrace—  ^^  Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  whom  he 
Timotheus  had  enabled  to  establish  and  people  the  town 
I'^MkraJls  ^^^  settlement  called  Drys,  on  the  coast  of 
p  1  ra  es.  rpj^^^^^^  Iphikrates  had  been  employed  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts 
of  Macedonia  and  Chalkidike,  and  especially  against  Am- 
phipolis;  but  he  had  neither  taken  the  latter  place,  nor 
obtained  (so  far  as  we  know)  any  other  success ;  though  he 
had  incurred  the  expense  for  three  years  of  a  mercenary 

*  See   Demosthenes,    De    Halon-  677.  s.  201;  p.  679.  s.  209, 

neso,  p.  86.  s.  40-42;  -Slschines,  De  «  Xenophon,  Enc.  Agesil.  ii.  26. 

Fals.  Legat.  264.  s.  74.  *  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

2  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  8,  4,  660.  s,  141. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
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general  named  Charidemus  with  a  body  of  troops.  How 
so  unprofitable  a  result,  on  the  part  of  an  energetic  man 
like  Iphikrates,  is  to  be  explained — we  cannot  tell.  But 
it  naturally  placed  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
in  disadvantageous  contrast  with  Timotheus,  who  had  just 
acquired  Samos  and  the  Chersonese.  An  additional  reason 
for  mistrusting  Iphikrates,  too,  was  presented  by  the  fact, 
that  Athens  was  now  at  war  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys. 
Hence  it  was  now  resolved  by  the  Athenians  to  recall  him, 
and  appoint  Timotheus  Uo  an  extensive  command,  including 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  well  as  the  Chersonese.  Perhaps 
party  enmities  between  the  two  Athenian  chiefs,  with  their 
respective  friends,  may  have  contributed  to  the  change. 
As  Iphikrates  had  been  the  accuser  of  Timotheus  a  few 
years  before,  so  the  latter  may  have  seized  this  opportunity 
of  retaliating.  2  At  all  events  the  dismissed  general  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  mistrust 
of  his  countrymen;  taking  part  with  his  father-in-law 
Kotys  in  the  war,  and  actually  fighting  against  Athens.  3 
He  had  got  into  his  possession  some  hostages  of  Amphi- 
polis,  surrendered  to  him  by  Harpalus:  which  gave  great 
hopes  of  extorting  the  surrender  of  the  town.  These 
hostages  he  had  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  mercenary 
general  Charidemus,  though  a  vote  had  been  passed  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Athens. * 

*  Demostheiv  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  may  refer  to  the  connexion  of  Iphi- 

669,  8.  174.    'EusiSy)  tov  fxev  'Icpixpa-  krates    with   Kotys,    which   might 

tY)v   d-OCTxpaTYjYov   ETCon^aaTS,    Tijxo-  entail    in    some    manner   the    for- 

6eov  o'  kn   'AficpiuoXiv  xal  XeppovTjaoy  feiture  of  his  right  of  citizenship: 

i^zni\).-i)niz  crrpaTr^Yov,  &c,  for  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 

'  See  Demosthen.  cont.  Tiraoth.  Tpo.(pri    ^eviac,    in    its    usual    sense 

p.  1187,  1188,  s.  10-15.  (implying    the     negation    of    any 

Timotheus    swore     and    pledged  originalright  of  citizenship),  could 

himself  publicly  in   the   Athenian  ever  be  preferred  as acharge  against 

assembly,     on     one     occasion,     to  Iphikrates;     who     not     only    per- 

prefer  against  Iphikratgs  a  Ypocfrjv  formed    all  the   active  duties  of  a 

^sviai;;    but  he  never  realized  this  citizen,   but  served  in  the  highest 

engagement,    and    he    even    after-  post,  and  received  from  the  people 

wards    became    so    far    reconciled  distinguished  honours, 

with    Iphikrates,    as    to    give    his  '  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

daughter   in    marriage   to    the  sou  664.  s.  153.     eT6XfjLir]a2v  ousp  tu)v  Ko- 

of  the  latter  (ibid.  p.  1204.  s.  78).  too;  TrpaYfiiaTCOv  evavTia  toii;  U(isTa« 

To    what    precise    date,    or    cir-  poi?  aipoLXfifol^  vaufxaj^siv. 

cumstance,  this  sworn  engagement  *  Demosth,   cont,    Aristokrat.    p. 

is    to   be   referred,    we   cannot  de-  669.  s.    174-177,     Respecting   these 

termine.   Possibly  the  YfT^i  $evla<;  hostages,   I  can   do  nothing  more 
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As  soon  as  the  appointment  of  Iphikrates  was  cancelled, 
Charidemus  forthwith  surrendered  the  hostages  to  the 
Amphipolitans  themselves,  thus  depriving  Athens  of  a 
material  advantage.  And  this  was  not  all.  Though  Cha- 
ridemus had  been  three  years  with  his  band  in  the  service 
of  Athens  under  Iphikrates,  yet  when  the  new  general 
Timotheus  wished  to  re-engage  him,  he  declined  the  pro- 
position; conveying  away  his  troops  in  Athenian  transports, 
to  enter  into  the  pay  of  a  decided  enemy  of  Athens — 
Kotys ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Iphikrates  himself,  i  He 
was  subsequently  coming  by  sea  from  Kardia  to  take  ser- 
vice under  her  other  enemies,  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis, 
when  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenian  fleet.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  again  prevailed  on  to  serve  Athens. 
It  was  against  these  two  cities,  and  the  general  coas's 
B.C.  365-364.  of  Macedonia  and  the  Chalkidic  Thrace,  tha': 
Timotheus  Timotheus  devoted  his  first  attention,  postponing 
acts  with  for  the  moment  Kotys  and  the  Chersonese.  In 
thrcoast"^  this  enterprise  he  found  means  to  obtain  th(} 
of  Macedo-  alliance  of  Macedonia,  which  had  been  hostile  to 
clfaikldike.  ^^^  prcdeccssor  Iphikrates.  Ptolemy  of  Alorus, 
He  fails  at  regent  of  that  country,  who  had  assassinated 
Amphipolis  ^i^g  preceding  king,  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas, 
was  himself  assassinated  (365  b.c.)  by Perdikkas, brother 0[ 
Alexander. 2  Perdikkas,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
reign,  seems  to  have  been  friendly  and  not  hostile  to  Athens. 
He  lent  aid  to  Timotheus,  who  turned  his  force  against 
Olynthus  and  other  towns  both  in  the  Chalkidic  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  3  Probably  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  may  have  been  again  acquiring  strength  during 
the  years  of  recent  Spartan  humiliation;  so  that  Perdikkas 
now  found  his  account  in  assisting  Athens  to  subdue  or 

than  repeat  the  brief  and  obscure  stance. 

notice    of    Demosthenes.      Of   the  ^  Diodorus,  xv.  77;  JEschines  do 

various    conjectures     proposed    to  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250.  c.  14. 

illustrate   it,    none    appear    to  me  *  Demosthenes  (Olynth.  1.  p.  21. 

at  all  satisfactory.    Who  Harpalus  s.  14)    mentions   the   assistance    of 

■was,  I  cannot  presume  to   say.  the    Macedonians     to     Timotheus 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  against    Olynthus.     Compare    also 

669.  s.  175.  his  oration  ad  Philippi  Epistolam 

The  orator  refers  to  letters  writ-  (p.  154.  s.  9).  This  can  hardly  al- 
ien by  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  lude  to  anything  else  than  the  war 
to  the  Athenian  people  in  support  carried  on  by  Timotheus  on  those 
of  these  allegations.  Unfortunately  coasts  in  3G4  B.C.  See  also  Polysen. 
these  letters  are  not  cited  in  sub-  iii.  10,  14. 
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enfeeble  it,  just  as  his  father  Arayntas  had  invoked  Sparta 
for  the  like  purpose.  Tiraotheus,  with  the  assistance  of 
Perdikkas,  was  very  successful  in  these  parts;  making 
himself  master  of  Torone,  Potidsea,  Pydna,  Methone,  and 
various  other  places.  As  he  mastered  many  of  the  Chal- 
kidic  towns  allied  with  Olynthus,  the  means  and  adherents 
still  retained  by  that  city  became  so  much  diminished,  that 
Timotheus  is  spoken  of  loosely  as  having  conquered  it.  i 
Here,  as  at  Samos,  he  obtained  his  successes  not  only 
without  cost  to  Athens,  but  also  (as  we  are  told)  without 
severities  upon  the  allies,  simply  from  the  regular  contri- 
butions of  the  Thracian  confederates  of  Athens,  assisted 
by  the  employment  of  a  temporary  coinage  of  base  metal.  2 
Yet  though  Timotheus  was  thus  victorious  in  and  near 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his 
predecessor  in  his  attempt  to  achieve  that  which  Athens 
had  most  at  heart — the  capture  of  Amphipolis;  although, 
by  the  accidental  capture  of  Charidemus  at  sea,  he  was 
enabled  again  to  enlist  that  chief  with  his  band,  whose 
services  seem  to  have  been  gratefully  appreciated  at 
Athens.  3  Timotheus  first  despatched  Alkimachus,  who 
was  repulsed — then  landed  himself  and  attacked  the  city. 
But  the  Amphipolitans,  aided  by  the  neighbouring 
Thracians,  in  large  numbers  (and  perhaps  by  the  Thracian 
Kotys),  made  so  strenuous  a  resistance,  that  he  was  forced 
to  retire  with  loss ;  and  even  to  burn  some  triremes,  which, 
having  been  carried  across  to  assail  the  city  from  the  wide 
part  of  the  river  Strymon  above,  could  not  be  brought  off 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  ^ 

»  Diodor.  xv.  81 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  vague. 

Timoth.  1;   Isokratgs,  Or.  xv.  (De  *  Isokrates,  I.  c;  Aristotel.  CEco- 

Permut.)      s.    115-119;     Deinarchus  nomic.  ii,  22;  Polysen.  iii.  10,  14. 

cont.  Demosth.  s.  14.  cont.  Philokl.  »  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

8.  19.  669.  s.  177. 

I  give  in  the  text  what  I  appre-  *  Polyaenua   (iii.  10,  8)   mentions 

hand  to  be  the  real  truth  contained  this  fact,    which   is   explained  by 

in  the  large  assertion  of  IsokratSs  comparing  (in  Thucydidgs,    vii.  9) 

— XaXxiSaic   auavTa?  xaT£iioXs[j.rioev  the  description  of  the  attack  made 

(s.   119).     The    orator    states    that  by  the  Athenian  Euetion  upon  Am- 

Timotheus    acquired    twenty-four  phipolis  in  414  B.C. 

cities  in  all;   but  this  total  prob-  These  ill-successes  of  Timotheus 

ably    comprises    his   conquests   in  stand   enumerated,    as  I  conceive, 

other   times   as   well   as   in    other  in  that  catalogue  of  nine  defeats, 

places.    The   expression    of  Nepos  which   the  Scholiast  on  iEschinfia 

—  "Olynthios    hello    subegit"  —  is  (De   Fals.    Leg.    p.    756,    Eeiske) 
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Timotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  against 
B.C.  363.  Kotys  in  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the 
Timotheus  newly-acquired  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
acts  against  Chersonese,  now  menaced  by  the  appearance  of 
near^the^*^  a  new  and  unexpected  enemy  to  Athens  in  the 
Chersonese,   eastern  waters  of  the  -^gean — a  Theban  fleet. 


specifies  as  having  been  undergone 
by  Athens  at  the  territory  called 
Nine  Ways  ('Evvsa  '06ol),  the  pre- 
vious name  of  the  spot  where  Am- 
phipolis  was  built.  They  form  the 
eighth  and  ninth  items  of  the 
catalogue. 

The  third  item,  is  the  capture  of 
Amphipolis  byBrasidas.  The  fourth 
is,  the  defeat  of  Kleon  by  Brasidas. 
Then  come, — 

6.  oi  evoixouvTE?  STt'  'Hiova  'AQyjvaToi 
e^eXa9y]jav.  The  only  way  in  which 
I  can  make  historical  fact  out  of 
these  words,  is,  by  supposing  that 
they  allude  to  the  driving  in  of 
all  the  out-resident  Athenians  to 
Athens,  after  the  defeat  of  .^gos- 
potami.  We  know  from  Thucydides 
that  when  Amphipolis  was  taken 
by  Brasidas,  many  of  the  Athenians 
who  were  there  settled  retired  to 
Eion;  where  they  probably  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  Pe- 
lopounesian  war,  and  were  then 
forced  back  to  Athens.  We  should 
then  have  to  construe  ol  evoixoOv- 
TE?  in'  'Hiova  'A9Tjvaioi— "the  Athe- 
nians residing  at  Eion ;"  which, 
though  not  an  usual  sense  of  the 
preposition  ini  with  an  accusative 
case,  seems  the  only  definite  mean- 
ing which  can  be  made  out  here. 

6.  ol  fjLSTd  2i|x[i.ixou  axpaTTiYoOvTOc 
Sis^Qaprjaav. 

7.  ote  nptoTofxaxo?  ini-^x^^  ('AfJt- 
tpiitoXiTU)v  ocitooi;  TrapaSoniov  xoic 
ofjiopoK  Bpa^i,  these  last  words  are 
inserted  by  Bekker  from  a  MS.). 
These  two  last-mentioned  occur- 
rences are  altogether  unknown. 
We  may  perhaps  suppose  them  to 
refer  to  the  period  when  Iphikratfes 
was    commanding    the    forces    of 


Athens  in  these  regions,  from  368- 
365  B.C. 

8.  exire|xcp62i(;  uito  TipioSeo'j  'AXxi- 
[jLOtyoc  auETO^ev  auxcO,  T^otpaSovxtov 
auxo'j;  Spa^iv  ini  Tifjioxpaxoui;  'AQtq- 
vrjtjtv  ap)(ovTO<;. 

The  word  TipLoQsou  is  here  in- 
serted by  Bekker  from  a  MS.,  in 
place  of  TifioofJsvoo?,  which  ap- 
peared in  Reiske's  edition. 

9.  TifjLoQeoc  e;:iaxpax£U3a«  TjxxiQBrj 
kni  KaXapiitovo;. 

Here  are  two  defeats  of  Timo- 
theus specified,  one  inthearchon- 
ship  of  Timokratgs,  which  exactly 
coincides  with  the  command  of 
Timotheus  in  these  regions  (Mid- 
summer 364  to  Midsummer  363  B.C.). 
But  the  other  archon  Kalamion,  is 
unknown  in  the  Fasti  of  Athens. 
Winiewski  (Comment,  in  Demosth. 
de  Corona,  p.  39),  Bbhnecke,  and 
other  commentators  follow  Corsini 
in  representing  Kalamion  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Kallimedes,  who  was 
archon  from  Midsummer  360-359 
B.C.;  and  Mr.  Clinton  even  inserts 
the  fact  in  his  tables  for  that  year. 
But  I  agree  with  Rehdantz  (Vit. 
Iph.  Chab.  et  Tim.  p.  153)  that  such 
an  occurrence  after  Midsummer  360 
B.C.,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  proceedings  in  the  Chersonese 
before  and  after  that  period,  as 
reported  by  Demosthenes  in  the 
Oration  against  Aristokrates.  With- 
out being  able  to  explain  the  mis- 
take about  the  name  of  the  archon, 
and  without  determining  whether 
the  real  mistake  may  not  consist 
in  having  placed  etcI  in  place  of 
U5t6— I  cannot  but  think  that  Timo- 
theus underwent  two  repulses,  one 
by  his  lieutenant,  and  another  by 


i 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  366  b.c,  Thebes  had 
sustained  great  misfortunes   in  Thessaly.     Pe-  ^  ^  364-363 
lopidas  had  been   fraudulently   seized   and  de-  ^  * 
tained   as    prisoner   by  Alexander  of  Pherse;  the*The-^  ° 
a  Theban  army  had  been  sent  to  rescue  him,  ^ans  in  ^ 
but  had  been  dishonourably  repulsed,  and  had  PeSpidL 
only  been  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat  by  the   is  sent  with 
genius  of    Epaminondas,    then    serving    as   a   agatn™t^ 
private,   and  called  upon   by   the   soldiers   to   Alexander 
take  the  command.     Afterwards,  Epaminondas   °       ^^^' 
himself  had   been   sent  at   the   head   of  a   second  army 
to  extricate  his  captive  friend,  which  he  had  accomplished, 
but  not  without  relinquishing  Thessaly  and  leaving  Alexan- 
der more  powerful  than  ever.     For  a  certain  time  after 
this  defeat,  the  Thebans  remained  comparatively  humbled 
and  quiet.     At  length,  the  aggravated  oppressions  of  the 
tyrant  Alexander  occasioned  such  suffering,  and  provoked 
such  missions  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Thessalians 
to  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas,  burning  with  ardour  to  revenge 
both  his  city  and  himself,  prevailed  on  the  Thebans  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Thessaly.  i 

At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  remarkable  successes 
of  the  Athenians  under  Timotheus,  at  Samos 
and   the   Chersonese,  had   excited    uneasiness   das^Txhorts 
throughout  Greece,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  J^®  The- 
the  Thebans.     Epaminondas  ventured  to  pro-   equip  a 
pose  to  his  countrymen  that  they  should  grapple   fleet  against 
with  Athens  on  her  own  element,  and  compete 
for  the  headship  of  Greece  not  only  on  land  but  at  sea. 
In  fact  the  rescript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas  from  the 
Persian  court  sanctioned  this  pretension,  by  commanding 
Athens  to  lay  up  her  ships  of  war,  on  pain  of  incurring 
the  chastisement  of  the  Great  King; 2  a  mandate,  which  she 
had  so  completely  defied  as  to  push  her  maritime  efforts 
more  energetically  than  before.     Epaminondas  employed 
all  his  eloquence  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen,  that, 

himself,  near  Amphipolis— both  of  My   view   of  the  chronology  of 

them  occurring  in  364  or  the  early  this  period   agrees    generally  with 

part  of  363  b.c.    During  great  part  that  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  vol. 

of  363  B.C.,  the  attention  of  Timo-  v.  eh,  42.  p.  244-257). 

theus  seems   to    have  been  turned  »  Plutarch,   Pelopid.  c.  31;    Dio- 

to     the    Chersonese,     Byzantium,  dor.  xv.  80. 

Kotys,  &c.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  vii,  1,  36. 
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Sparta  being  now  humbled,  Athens  was  their  actual  and 
prominent  enemy.  He  reminded  them — in  language  such 
as  had  been  used  by  Brasidas  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  by  Hermokrates  at  Syracuse » — 
that  men  such  as  the  Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers 
on  land,  could  soon  acquire  the  like  qualities  on  shipboard; 
and  that  the  Athenians  themselves  had  once  been  mere 
landsmen,  until  the  exigences  of  the  Persian  war  forced 
them  to  take  to  the  sea.  2  "We  must  put  down  this 
haughty  rival  (he  exhorted  his  countrymen);  we  must 
transfer  to  our  own  citadel,  the  Kadmeia,  those  magnificent 
Propylsea  which  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis  at 
Athens."  3 

Such  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in  the  hostile 

.        recollection  of  Athenian  orators,  so  it  excited 

between        at  the  momeut  extreme  ardour  on  the  part  of 

him  and        .j-he  Theban  hearers.     They  resolved  to  build 

Meneklei-  ,  .  i         j       j    j.    •  i    j. 

das  in  the  and  oquip  ouo  hundred  triremes,  and  to  con- 
Theban  struct  docks  with  ship-houscs  fit  for  the  constan : 
assem  y.  maintenance  of  such  a  number.  Epaminondaj 
himself  was  named  commander,  to  sail  with  the  first  fleet, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready,  to  Hellespont  and  the  islands 
near  Ionia ;  while  invitations  were  at  the  same  time  des- 
patched to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  encouraging 
them  to  prepare  for  breaking  with  Athens. 4  Some  oppo- 
sition however  was  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  the 
new  undertaking;  especially  by  Menekleidas,  an  opposition 
speaker,  who,  being  frequent  and  severe  in  his  criticisms 
upon  the  leading  men  such  as  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
has  been  handed  down  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch  in  odious 
colours.  Demagogues  like  him,  whose  power  resided  in 
the  public  assembly,  are  commonly  represented  as  if  they 
had  a  natural  interest  in  plunging  their  cities  into  war,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  more  matter  of  accusation 
against  the  leading  men.  This  representation  is  founded 
mainly  on  the  picture  which  Thucydides  gives  of  Kleon  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war:  I  have  endeavoured 
in  a  former  volume  to  show,^  that  it  is  not  a  fair  estimate 

1  Thucyd,  ii.  87;  vii.  21.  dj?  SsT  -roc  t^;  'A97]vaiu)v  dxpoitoXsu)? 

*  Diodor.  xv.  78.  itpouOXaia  [itxt^z'fxzh  el;  -rTjv   npo- 

'  ^schings,   Eals.  Leg.  p.  276.  c.  oTaalav  ttj?  KaSjisla;. 

32.  s.   111.     'ETcapLivtbvBai;,   oi)X  "'^O"  *  Diodor,  xv.  78,  79. 

TCT^^^a^TOTcbv  'A97)vaia)v  d^itofj-ot,  etjte  '  See  Ch.  LIV. 

Siappi^5T)v  ev  t^)  TtXi^Qei  tcjv  0riP«lcuv, 
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even  of  Kleon  separately,  much  less  of  the  demagogues 
generally,  unwarlike  men  both  in  taste  and  aptitudes. 
Menekleidas  at  Thebes,  far  from  promoting  warlike  expe- 
ditions in  order  that  he  might  denounce  the  generals  when 
they  came  back,  advocated  the  prudence  of  continued 
peace,  and  accused  Epaminondas  of  involving  his  country 
in  distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  with  a  view  to  emulate 
the  glories  of  Agamemnon  by  sailing  from  Aulis  in  Bceotia, 
as  commander  of  an  imposing  fleet  to  make  conquests  in 
the  Hellespont.  "By  the  help  of  Thebes  (replied  Epami- 
nondas) I  have  already  done  more  than  Agamemnon.  He, 
with  the  forces  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  besides,  was  ten 
years  in  taking  a  single  city;  while  /,  with  the  single  force 
of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra,  have  crushed 
the  power  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta."  i  While  repelling 
the  charge  of  personal  motives,  Epaminondas  contended 
that  peace  would  be  tantamount  to  an  abnegation  of  the 
headship  of  Greece;  and  that,  if  Thebes  wished  to  maintain 
that  ascendent  station,  she  must  keep  her  citizens  in  con- 
stant warlike  training  and  action. 

To  err  with  Epaminondas  maybe  considered,  by  some 
readers,  as  better  than  being  right  with  Mene-    ^  .^ 

kleidas.   But  on  the  main  point  of  this  debate,   das  seem-" 
Menekleidas  appears  to  have  been  really  right.   i^8^y  ^^S^^ 
Eor  the  general  exhortations  ascribed  to  Epa-   shading 
minondas  resemble  but  too  closely  those  feverish   "^JJ^.  ^'^' 
stimulants,  which  Alkibiades  administered  at  ^*^*  ^°^^' 
Athens  to  wind  up  his  contrymen  for  the  fatal  expedition 
against  Syracuse.  2  If  we  should  even  grant  his  advice  to 
be  wise,  in  reference  to  land-warfare,  we  must  recollect 
that  he  was  here  impelling  Thebes  into  a  new  and  untried 
maritime  career,  for  which  she  had  neither  aptitude  nor 
facilities.    To  maintain  ascendency  on  land  alone,  would 
require  all  her  force,  and  perhaps  prove  too  hard  for  her; 

'  Cornelius    Nepos,  Epaminond.  real  point  in  the  reply;    as  it  ap- 

c.    5;    Plutarch,    Pelopidas,   c.  25;  pears  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  there  is 

Plutarch,  De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542  A.  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Neither  of  these  two  authors  ap.  That  the  Spartans  regarded  them- 

pearsto    me    to    conceive    rightly  selves    as    having     inherited    the 

either  the  attack,   or  the  reply,  in  leadership    of   Greece    from    Aga- 

which  the  name  of  Agamemnon  is  memnon,  maybe  seen  from  Herodo- 

here    brought  forward.    As  I  have  tus,  vii.  159. 

given  it  in  the  text,  there  is  a  real  «  Thucyd.  vi.  17,  18. 
foundation   for  the   attack,    and  a 
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to  maintain  ascendency  by  land  and  sea  at  once  would  be 
still  more  impracticable.  By  grasping  at  both,  she  would 
probably  keep  neither.  Such  considerations  warrant  us  in 
suspecting,  that  the  project  of  stretching  across  the  -^gean 
for  ultramarine  dependencies  was  suggested  to  this  great 
man  not  so  much  by  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  permanent 
interests  of  Thebes,  as  by  jealousy  of  Athens— especially 
since  the  recent  conquests  of  Timotheus,  i 

The  project  however  was  really  executed,  and  a  large 
Theban  fleet  under  Epaminondas  crossed  the 
-^gean  in  363  B.C.  In  the  same  year,  apparently, 
Pelopidas  marched  into  Thessaly,  at  the  head 
of  a  Theban  land-force,  against  Alexander  of 
Pherae.  What  the  fleet  achieved,  we  are  scarcely 
permitted  to  know.  It  appears  that  Epaminon- 
das visited  Byzantium ;  and  we  are  told  that  he 
drove  off  the  Athenian  guard -squadron  unc  er 
Laches,  prevailing  upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to 
declare  in  his  favour.  2  Both  he  and  Timotheus  appear  to 
have  been  in  these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  lesist 
with  no  great  interval  of  time  between.  Both  were  solicit  ed 
by  the  oligarchy  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  against  the  people; 
and  both  declined  to  furnish  aid.  3  Timotheus  is  said  to 
have  liberated  the  besieged  town  of  Kyzikus ;  by  whom  it 
was  besieged,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  probably  by 


B.C.  363. 

Epaminon- 
das in  com- 
mand of  a 
Theban 
fleet  in  the 
Hellespont 
and  Bos- 
phorus. 


*  Plutarch  (Philopcemen,  c.  14) 
mentions  that  some  authors  re- 
presented Epaminondas  as  having 
consented  unwillingly  to  this  ma- 
ritime expedition.  He  explains 
such  reluctance  by  reference  to  the 
disparaging  opinion  expressed  by 
Plato  about  maritime  service.  But 
this  opinion  of  Plato  is  founded 
upon  reasons  foreign  to  the  char- 
acter of  Epaminondas;  and  it  seems 
to  me  evident  that  the  authors 
whom  Plutarch  here  followed,  in- 
troduced the  opinion  only  as  an 
hypothesis  to  explain  why  so  great 
a  general  on  land  as  Epaminondas 
had  accomplished  so  little  at  sea, 
when  he  took  command  of  a  fleet; 
putting  himself  in  a  function  for 
which  he  had  little  capacity,  like 
Philopcemen  (Plutarch,  Reipublic. 


Gerend.  Praecept.  p.  812  E.). 

Bauch  (in  his  tract,  Epaminondas 
und  Thebens  Kampf  um  die  Hege- 
monic, Breslau,  1834,  p.  70,  71)  main- 
tains that  Epaminondas  was  con- 
strained against  his  own  better 
judgement  to  undertake  this  ma- 
ritime enterprise.  I  cannot  coincide 
in  his  opinion.  The  oracle  which 
Bauch  cites  from  Pausanias  (viii. 
11,  6)  proves  as  little  as  the  above 
extract  from  Plutarch. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s.  53; 
Diodor.  xv.  79.  ISiai;  xa?  tcoXsk  toic 
6rj3alo'.?  £7toi7)cjsv.  I  do  not  feel 
assured  that  these  general  words 
apply  to  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  By- 
zantium, which  had  before  been 
mentioned. 

*  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
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the  Theban  fleet,  i  Epaminondas  brought  back  his  fleet  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  without  having  gained  any  splendid 
victory,  or  acquired  any  tenable  possession  for  Thebes; 
yet  not  without  weakening  Athens,  unsettling  her  hold 
upon  her  dependencies,  and  seconding  indirectly  the 
hostilities  carried  on  by  Kotys;  insomuch  that  the  Athe- 
nian affairs  in  the  Chersonese  and  Thrace  were  much  less 
prosperous  in  362  B.C.  than  they  had  been  in  364  b.c. 
Probably  Epaminondas  intended  to  return  with  his  fleet 
in  the  next  year  (362  e.g.),  and  to  push  his  maritime 
enterprises  still  farther ;  2  but  we  shall  find  him  imperatively 
called  elsewhere,  to  another  and  a  fatal  battle-field.  And 
thus  the  first  naval  expedition  of  Thebes  was  likewise 
the  last. 

Meanwhile   his   friend  and  colleague  Pelopidas  had 
marched    into    Thessaly   against    the    despot  ^  ^ 
Alexander;  who  was  now  at  the  height  of  his   _  '    .  ' 
power,  holding  in  dependence  a  large  portion  aua^ck^s  *^ 
of  Thessaly  together  with  the  Phthiot  Achseans  Alexander 
and  the  Magnetes,   and  having  Athens  as  his   'Lms  silc- 
ally.   Nevertheless,  so  revolting  had  been  his   cess  in 
cruelties,  and  so  numerous  were  the  malcontents  rashneTs^^^ 
who  had  sent  to  invite  aid  from  Thebes,  that    —he  is 
Pelopidas  did  not  despair  of  overpowering  him.   ^^*^°* 
Nor  was  he  daunted  even  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
is  said  to  have  occurred  just  as  he  was  commencing  his 
march,  nor  by  the  gloomy  warnings  which  the  prophets 
founded  upon  it;  though  this  event  intimidated  many  of 
his  fellow -citizens,  so  that  his  force  was  rendered   less 
numerous  as  well  as  less  confident.   Arriving  at  Pharsalus, 
and  strengthening  himself  by  the  junction  of  his  Thessalian 
allies,  he  found  Alexander  approaching  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  of  a  well-appointed  mercenary  force,  greatly  superior 
in  number.    The  two  chiefs  contended  who  should  occupy 
first  the  hills  called  Kynos  Kephalse,  or  the  Dog's  Heads. 
Pelopidas  arrived  there  first  with  his  cavalry,  beat  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance; 
out  he  thus  left  the    hills    open   to   be  occupied  by  the 
lumerous  infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own  infantry, 
coming  up  later,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  their  attempt 
:o  carry  the  position.    Thus  unpromising  did  the  battle 
ippear,    when    Pelopidas    returned    from    the    pursuit. 

»  Diodor,  xv.  81 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Timotheus,  c.  1.      '  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
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Ordering  his  victorious  cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry  on 
the  hill  in  flank,  he  immediately  dismounted,  seized  his 
shield,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  discouraged 
infantry,  whom  he  again  led  up  the  hill  to  attack  the 
position.  His  presence  infused  so  much  fresh  ardour,  that 
his  troops,  in  spite  of  being  twice  repulsed,  succeeded  in 
a  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Thus  master  of  the  hill,  Pelopidas  saw  before 
him  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  retiring  in  some  disorder, 
though  not  yet  beaten;  while  Alexander  in  person  was  on 
the  right  wing,  exerting  himself  to  rally  and  encourage 
them.  When  Pelopidas  beheld,  as  it  were  within  his  reach, 
this  detested  enemy — whose  treacherous  arrest  and  dungeon 
he  had  himself  experienced,  and  whose  cruelties  filled  every 
one's  mouth — he  was  seized  with  a  transport  of  rage  and 
madness,  like  Cyrus  the  younger  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa  it 
the  sight  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Without  thinking  of 
his  duties  as  a  general,  or  even  looking  to  see  by  whom  he 
was  followed,  he  rushed  impetuously  forward,  with  loi.d 
cries  and  challenges  to  Alexander  to  come  forth  and  figlt. 
The  latter,  declining  the  challenge  retired  among  his 
guards,  into  the  midst  of  whom  Pelopidas  plunged,  wi:h 
the  few  who  followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting  with 
desperate  bravery,  met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had  this  rash 
proceeding  been  consummated,  that  his  army  behind  did 
not  at  first  perceive  it.  But  they  presently  hastened  forward 
to  rescue  or  avenge  him,  vigorously  charged  the  troops  of 
Alexander,  and  put  them  to  flight  with  severe  loss,  i 

Yet  this  victory,  though  important  to  the  Thebans 
Excessive  ^^^  ^till  more  important  to  the  Thessalians 
grief  of  the  was  to  both  of  them  robbed  of  all  its  sensible 
and^Thes-  value  by  the  death  of  Pelopidas.  The  demon- 
saiians  for  strations  of  grief  throughout  the  army  were 
Ws  death,  unbounded  and  universal.  The  soldiers  yet 
warm  from  their  victory,  the  wounded  men  with  wounds 
still  untended,  flocked  around  the  corpse,  piling  up  near 
to  it  as  a  trophy  the  arms  of  the  slain  enemies.  Many 
refusing  either  to  kindle  fire,  or  to  touch  their  evening 
meal,  testified  their  affliction  by  cutting  off  their  own  hair 
as  well  as  the  manes  of  their  horses.  The  Thessalian  cities 
vied  with  each  other  in  tokens  of  aff'ectionate  respect,  and 

1  For  the  description  of  this  mem-     pidas,  c,  31,32;  Diodor.  xv.  80;  81 
orable   scene,    see  Plutarch,  Pelo-     Cornel.  Nepos,  Pelopid.  c.  5. 
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obtained  from  the  Thebans  permission  to  take  the  chief 
share  in  his  funeral,  as  their  lost  guardian  and  protector. 
At  Thebes,  the  emotion  was  no  less  strikingly  manifested. 
Endeared  to  his  countrymen  first  as  the  head  of  that  devoted 
handful  of  exiles  who  braved  every  peril  to  rescue  the  city 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  Pelopidas  had  been  re-elected 
without  interruption  to  the  annual  office  of  Boeotarch 
during  all  the  years  that  had  since  elapsed  i  (378-364  b.c). 
He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  their  struggles,  and  all 
their  glories;  he  had  been  foremost  to  cheer  them  in  the 
hour  of  despondency;  he  had  lent  himself,  with  the  wisdom 
of  a  patriot  and  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  to  second  the 
guiding  ascendency  of  Epaminondas,  and  his  moderation 
of  dealing  towards  conquered  enemies.  - 

All  that  Thebes  could  do,  was,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Pelopidas.   The  Theban  generals,  Malkitas  and   T^e  The- 
Diogeiton,3  conducted  a  powerful  force  of  7000   bans  com- 
hoplites  into  Thessaly,  and  put  themselves  at   du?  AJex- " 
the  head  of  their  partisans   in   that   country,   ander  of 
"With  this  united  army,  they  pressed  Alexander  ^^®'^*- 


»  Diodor.  xv.  81.  Plutarch  (Pelop. 
c.  34)  states  substantially  the  same. 

'  Plutarch,  Compar,  Pelopid.  and 
Marcell.  c.  1. 

'  Diodorus  (xv.  78)  places  in  one 
and  the  same  year  both— 1.  The 
maritime  project  of  Epaminondas, 
including  his  recommendation  of 
it,  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  actual  expedition.  2,  The  ex- 
pedition of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly 
with  its  immediate  consequences. 
—He  mentions  first  the  former  of 
the  two,  but  he  places  both  in  the 
first  year  of  Olympiad  104,  the  year 
in  which  Timokrates  was  archon 
at  Athens  ;  that  is,  from  Midsummer 
364  to  Midsummer  363  B.C.  He  passes 
immediately  from  the  maritime  ex- 
pedition into  an  allusion  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  which  (he  says) 
proved  fatal  to  Epaminondas  and 
hindered  him  from  following  up 
his  ideas  of  maritime  activity. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia  took 
place  in  June  or  July  362  B.C.  The 
maritime  expedition,   immediately 


preceding  that  battle,  would  there- 
fore naturally  take  place  in  the 
summer  of  363  B.C.  ;  the  year  364  B.C. 
having  been  occupied  in  the  re- 
quisite naval  equipments. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  march 
of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  also 
took  place  during  363  B.C.,  and  that 
his  death  thus  occurred  while  Epa- 
minondas was  absent  on  ship-board. 
A  probable  reason  is  thus  supplied 
why  the  second  Theban  army  which 
went  to  avenge  Pelopidas,  was 
commanded,  not  by  his  friend  and 
colleague  Epaminondas,  but  by 
other  generals.  Had  Epaminondas 
been  then  athome,  this  wouldhardly 
have  been. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
mention  to  have  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  out-march  of  Pelopidas, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  yet 
certainly  identified.  Dodwell,  on 
the  authority  of  an  astronomical 
friend,  places  it  on  the  13th  of  June, 
364    B.C.,    at    five    o'clock    in   the 
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hard,  completely  worsted  him.  and  reduced  him  to  submit 
to  their  own  terms.  He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  all 
his  dependencies  in  Thessaly;  to  confine  himself  to  Pherae, 
with  its  territory  near  the  Grulf  of  Pagasse;  and  to  swear 
adherence  to  Thebes  as  a  leader.  All  Thessaly,  together 
with  the  Phthiot  Achseans  and  the  Magnetes,  became 
annexed  to  the  headship  of  the  Thebans,  who  thus  acquired 
greater  ascendency  in  Northern  Grreece  than  they  had 
ever  enjoyed  before,  i  The  power  of  Alexander  was 
effectually  put  down  on  land;  but  he  still  continued  both 
powerful  and  predatory  at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ensuing 
year. 


morning.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvi- 
sius  places  it  on  the  13th  of  July  in 
the  same  Julian  year,  at  a  quarter 
before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day 
(see  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates, 
torn,  i.  p.  257).  We  may  remark,  that 
the  day  named  by  Dodwell  (as  he 
himself  admits)  would  not  fall 
within  the  Olympic  year  364-363  B.C., 
hut  during  the  month  preceding 
the  commencement  of  that  year. 
Moreover  Dodwell  speaks  as  if  there 
were  no  other  months  in  the  year, 
except  June,  July,  and  August,  fit 
for  military  expeditions  ;  an  hypo- 
thesis not  reasonable  to  admit. 

Both  Sievers  and  Dr.  Thirlwall 
accept  the  eclipse  mentioned  by 
Dodwell,  as  marking  the  time  when 
the  expedition  of  Pelopidas  com- 
menced—June 364  B.C.  But  against 
this,  Mr.  Clinton  takes  no  notice 
of  it  in  his  Tables;  which  seems 
to  show  that  he  was  not  satisfied 


as  to  the  exactness  of  Dodwell'g 
statement  on  the  chronological 
identity.  If  it  should  turn  out,  jn 
farther  astronomical  calculations, 
that  there  occurred  no  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  the  year  363  B.C.,  visit  le 
at  Thebes— I  should  then  fix  up  m 
the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisi  as 
(13  July  364  B.C.)  as  identifying  tae 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Pelopidas; 
which  would,  on  that  supposition, 
precede  by  eight  or  nine  months 
the  commencement  of  the  trans- 
marine cruise  of  Epaminondas.' 
The  eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvi 
is  preferable  to  that  mentioned 
Dodwell,  because  it  falls 
the  Olympic  year  indicated  by 
Diodorus. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  further 
astronomical  information  is  here 
required. 

»  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  35. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

FEOM  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  MANTINEIA. 

It  was  during  this  period — while  Epaminondas  was  absent 
with  the  fleet,  and  while  Pelopidas  was  engaged 
in  that  Thessalian  campaign  from  whence  he     '  ' 
never  returned — that  the  Thebans   destroyed   ^^  tJ^"*^^ 
Orchomenus.   That  city,  the  second  in  the  Boeo-   knights  of 
tian  federation,  had  always  been  disaffected  to-  ^^''^°™®'  . 
wards  Thebes.     The  absence  of  the  two  great  Theb*e^s— °^ 
leaders,  as  well  as  of  a  large  Theban  force  in  destruction 
Thessaly,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  menus  by 
Orchomenian  Knights  or  Horsemen  (the  first  *^e  The- 
and  richest  among  the  citizens,  300  in  number)     ^"^* 
as  a  favourable  moment  for  attack.     Some  Theban  exiles 
took  part  in  this  scheme,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government;  and  a  day,  appointed  for  a  military 
review  near  Thebes,  was  fixed  for  execution.     A  large 
number  of  conspirators  joined,  with  apparent  ardour.  But 
before  the  day  arrived,  several  of  them  repented  and  be- 
trayed the  plot  to  the  Boeotarchs;  upon  which  the  Orcho- 
menian horsemen  were  seized,  brought  before  the  Theban 
assembly,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed.    Moreover, 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  destroy  the  town,  to  kill  the 
male  adults,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children  into  slavery,  i 
This  barbarous  decree  was  executed,  though  probably  a 
certain  fraction  found  means  to  escape,  forming  the  kernel 
of  that  population  which  was  afterwards  restored.     The 
full  measure  of  ancient  Theban  hatred  was  thus  satiated; 
a  hatred,  tracing  its  origin  even  to  those  mythical  times 
when  Thebes  was  said  to  have  paid  tribute  to  Orchomenus. 
But  the  erasure  of  this  venerable  city  from  the  list  of 
autonomous  units  in  Hellas,  with  the  wholesale  execution 
and  sale  of  so  many  free  kinsmen  into  slavery,  excited  strong 
sympathy  throughout  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  repugnance 

'  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
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against  Theban  cruelty  ;i  a  sentiment  probably  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  concur- 
rent— that  the  Thebans  appropriated  the  territory  among 
their  own  citizens.  It  would  seem  that  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Koroneia  shared  the  same  fate ;  at  least  the  two 
are  afterwards  spoken  of  together  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  us  suppose  so. 2  Thebes  thus  absorbed  into  herself 
these  two  towns  and  territories  to  the  north  of  her  own 
city,  as  well  as  Platsea  and  Thespiee  to  the  south. 

We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Sparta 
Eepug-  and  the  period  of  Theban  struggle  and  humilia- 
nance  tion,  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Orchomenus 

aga^^nft  the  hadactivelyembraccdthe Spartan cause.  Shortly 
Thebans—  after  that  victory,  the  Thebans  had  been  anxious 
displeasure  Under  their  first  impulse  of  resentment  to  destroy 
of  Epami-  the  city,  but  had  been  restrained  by  the  lenient 
nondas.  recommendations  of  Epaminondas.3  All  their 
half-suppressed  wrath  was  revived  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Orchomenian  Knights ;  yet  the  extremeseverity  of  thep:'0- 
ceeding  would  never  have  been  consummated,  but  for  the 
absence  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  deeply  chagrined  on  his 
return. 4  He  well  knew  the  bitter  censures  which  Thebes 
would  draw  upon  herself  by  punishing  the  entire  city  for 
the  conspiracy  of  the  wealthy  Knights,  and  in  a  manner 
even  more  rigorous  than  Platsea  and  Thespiee;  since  the 


1  See  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Demosthenes  cont.  Leptinem,  p. 
489  s.  121— an  oration  delivered  in 
355  B.C.;  eight  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Orchomenus. 

»  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62.  s.  21; 
Philippic.  II.  p.  69.  s.  15;  Eals. 
Leg.  p.  375.  s.  122;  p.  387.  s.  162; 
p.  445,  s.  373. 

»  Diodor.  xv.  57. 

■»  Pausan.  ix.  15,  2. 

Diodorus  places  in  the  same  year 
all  the  three  facts:— 1.  The  mari- 
time expedition  of  Epaminondas. 
2.  The  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into 
Thessaly,  his  death,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Theban  victories  over  Alex- 
ander of  Pherse.  3.  The  conspiracy 
of  the  Orchomenian  Knights  and 
the  destruction  of  Orchomenus. 


The  year  in  which  he  places 
them  is,  the  archonship  of  Timo- 
krates  —  from  Midsummer  364  to 
Midsummer  363  b.c. 

That  the  destruction  of  Orcho- 
menus occurred  during  the  absence 
of  Epaminondas,  and  that  he  was 
greatly  distressed  at  it  on  his  re- 
turn— is  distinctly  stated  by  Pau- 
sanias ;  who  however  is  (in  my 
judgement)  so  far  mistaken,  that 
he  refers  the  absence  of  Epaminon- 
das to  that  previous  occasion  when 
he  had  gone  into  Thessaly  to  rescue 
Pelopidas  from  the  dungeon  of 
Alexander,  366  B.C. 

This  date  is  not  so  probable  as 
the  date  assigned  by  Diodorus;  nor 
do  the  chronological  conceptions' 
of  Pausanias  seem  to  me  exact. 
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inhabitants  of  these  two  latter  were  expelled  with  their 
families  out  of  Boeotia,  while  the  Orchomenian  male  adults 
were  slain,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  into  slavery. 

On  returning  from  his  maritime  expedition  at  the  end 
of  363  B.C.,  Epaminondas  was  re-elected  one  of  b.c.  362. 
the  Boeotarchs.    He  had  probably  intended  to   Return  of 
renew  his  cruise  during  the  coming  year.     But   Epaminon- 
his  chagrin  for  the  Orchomenian  atfair,  and  his   ^fg  cruSe- 
grief  for  the  death  of  Pelopidas — an  intimate   renewed 
friend,  as  well  as  a  political  colleague  whom  he   tkJns^in*" 
could  trust — might  deter  him  from  a  second  Peiopon- 
absence;  while  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus  also   "^sus. 
were  no  w  becoming  so  complicated  as  to  render  the  necessity 
of  renewed  Theban  interference  again  probable. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  b.c.  with  Corinth, 
Phlius,  &c.,  Thebes  had  sent  no  army  into  that   state  of 
peninsula ;  though  her  harmost  and  garrison  still  I'eiopon- 
continued  at  Tegea,  perhaps  at  Megalopolis  and  Eieians  and 
Messene  also.   The  Arcadians,  jealous  of  her  as  ^ch^ans 
well  as  disunited  among  themselves,  had  even  with 
gone  so  far  as  to  contract  an  alliance  with  her   Sparta. 
enemy  Athens.    The  main  conflict  however  now  was,  be- 
tween the  Arcadians  and  the  Eieians,  respecting  the  pos- 
session of  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid.    The  Eieians  about 
this  time  (365  b.c.)  came  into  alliance  again  with  Sparta,  ^ 
relinquishing  their  alliance  with  Thebes ;  while  the  Achseans, 
having  come  into  vigorous  cooperation  with  Sparta 2  ever 
since  367  b.c.  (by  reaction  against  the  Thebans,  who  revers- 
ing the  judicious  and  moderate  policy  of  Epaminondas, 
violently  changed  the  Achaean  governments),  allied  them- 
selves with  Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  b.c. 3     And  thus 
Sparta,  though  robbed  by  the  pacification  of  366  b.c.  of  the 
aid  of  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  &c.,  had  now  acquired  in 
exchange  Elis  and  Achaia — confederates  not  less  valuable. 

Triphylia,  the  territory  touching  the  western  sea  of 
Peloponnesus,  immediately  north  of  the  river   The  Eieians 
Neda — and  the  Pisatid   (including  the  lower   ^l^^^}^^^' 
course  of  the  river  Alpheius  and  the  plain  of  T^Iphyifa— 
Olympia),  immediately  north  of  Triphyha — both   J^^e  Spar- 
of  them  between  Messenia  and  Elis — had  been  recovering 
in  former  times  conquered  and  long  held  by  the   Messsng. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  19.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  43, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  17. 
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Eleians,  but  always  as  discontented  subjects.  Sparta,  in 
the  days  of  her  unquestioned  supremacy,  had  found  it  politic 
to  vindicate  their  independence,  and  had  compelled  the 
Eleians,  after  a  war  of  two  or  three  years,  to  renounce 
formally  all  dominion  over  them.i  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  battle  of  Leuktra  disarmed  Sparta,  than  the  Eleians 
reclaimed  their  lost  dominion;  2  while  the  subjects  on  their 
side  found  new  protectors  in  the  Arcadians,  and  were  even 
admitted,  under  pretence  of  kindred  race,  into  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy.  3  The  Persian  rescript  brought 
down  by  Pelopidas  (367-366  b.c.)  seems  to  have  reversed 
this  arrangement,  recognising  the  imperial  rights  of  the 
Eleians.*  But  as  the  Arcadians  had  repudiated  the  rescript, 
it  remained  for  the  Eleians  to  enforce  their  imperial  rights 
by  arms,  if  they  could.  They  found  Sparta  in  the  sam3 
interest  as  themselves;  not  only  equally  hostile  to  the  Ar- 
cadians, but  also  complaining  that  she  had  been  robbed  of 
Messene,  as  they  complained  of  the  loss  of  Triphylia.  Sparii 
had  just  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  Arcadians,  in 
the  recapture  of  Sellasia;  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  u 
Syracusan  reinforcement  of  twelve  triremes,  sent  to  then 
by  the  younger  Dionysius,  but  with  orders  speedily  to  re- 
turn. 5 

Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylia  and  the 
B  c  366-365  P^s^^i^j  w^hich  thus  placed  Elis  in  alliance  with 
War  be-  Sparta  and  in  conflict  with  Arcadia — there  was 
tween  the  also  a  territory  lying  north  of  the  Alpheius  (on 
Arcad^ans^^  the  hilly  ground  forming  the  western  or  Eleian 
the  latter '  side  of  Mount  Erymanthus,  between  Elis  and  the 
Srnf^ia  noth-western  portion  of  Arcadia),  which  in- 
ympia.  cl^(Je(J  Lasiou  and  the  highland  townships  called 
Akroreii,  and  which  was  disputed  between  Elis  and  Ar- 
cadia. At  this  moment,  it  was  included  as  a  portion  of 
the  Pan- Arcadian  aggregate  ;6  but  the  Eleians,  claiming  it 
as  their  own,  and  suddenly  marching  in  along  with  a  body 
of  Arcadian  exiles,  seized  and  occupied  Lasion  as  well  as 
some  of  the  neighbouring  Akroreii.  The  Arcadians  were 
not  slow  in  avenging  the  affront.     A  body  of  their  Pan- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  30,  31.  «  It  had  been  taken  from  Elis  by 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2.  Agis,  at  the  peace  of  399  b.o.  after 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  26.  his   victorious  war   (Xen.  Hellen. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38.  iii.  2,  31), 
5  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  12. 
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Arcadian  militia  called  the  Epariti,  collected  from  the 
various  cities  and  districts,,  marched  to  Lasion,  defeated 
the  Eleian  hoplites  with  considerable  loss  both  of  men  and 
arms,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  district.  The  victors 
recovered  both  Lasion  and  all  the  Akroreii,  except 
Thraustus ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  sacred  ground 
of  Olympia,  and  took  formal  possession  of  it,  planting  a 
garrison,  protected  by  a  regular  stockaded  circle,  on  the 
hill  called  Kronion.  Having  made  good  this  position,  they 
marched  on  even  to  the  city  of  Elis  itself,  which  was  un- 
fortified (though  it  had  a  tenable  acropolis),  so  that  they 
were  enabled  to  enter  it,  finding  no  resistance  until  they 
reached  the  agora.  Here  they  found  mustered  the  Eleian 
horsemen  and  the  chosen  hoplites,  who  repulsed  them  with 
some  loss.  But  Elis  was  in  great  consternation ;  while  a 
democratical  opposition  now  manifested  itself  against  the 
ruling  oligarchy — seizing  the  acropolis  in  hopes  of  ad- 
mitting the  Arcadians.  The  bravery  of  the  horsemen  and 
hoplites,  however,  put  down  this  internal  movement,  re- 
covered the  acropolis,  and  forced  the  malcontents,  to  the 
number  of  400,  to  evacuate  the  city.  Thus  expelled,  the 
latter  seized  and  established  themselves  at  Pylus  (in  the 
Eleian  territory,  about  nine  miles  from  Elis  towards  the 
Arcadian  border  i),  where  they  were  reinforced  not  only 
byabody  of  Arcadians,  but  also  by  many  of  their  partisans 
who  came  from  the  city  to  join  them.  From  this  fortified 
post,  planted  in  the  country  like  Dekeleia  in  Attica,  they 
carried  on  harassing  war  against  the  Eleians  in  the  city, 
and  reduced  them  after  some  time  to  great  straits.  There 
were  even  hopes  of  compelling  the  city  to  surrender,  and 
a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Arcadians  was  invited  to  complete 
the  enterprise.  The  Eleians  were  only  rescued  by  a  rein- 
forcement from  their  allies  in  Achaia,  who  came  in  large 
force  and  placed  the  city  in  safety;  so  that  the  Arcadians 
could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  waste  the  territory  around.  2 
Retiring  on  this  occasion,  the  Arcadians  renewed  their 
invasion  not  long  afterwards ;  their  garrison  still 
occupying  Olympia,  and  the  exiles  continuing  at  ^-  °-  8^5. 
Pylus.  They  now  marched  all  across  the  country,  Second  in- 
even  approaching  Kyllene,  the  harbour  of  Elis  ehs  by  the 
on  the  western  sea.  Between  the  harbour  and  Arcadians, 
the  city,  the  Eleians  ventured  to  attack  them,  theEieians. 

»  Pausanias,  vi.  22,  3.      ^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  13-18;  Diodor.  xv.  77. 
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Archidamus  "b^t  were  defeated  with  such  loss,  that  their 
Spartans  general  Andromachus  (who  had  prompted  the 
invade  attack)  fell  upon  his  sword  in  despair.     The 

Arcadia.  distress  of  the  Eleians  became  greater  than  ever. 
In  hopes  of  drawing  off  the  Arcadian  invaders,  they  sent 
an  envoy  to  Sparta,  entreating  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  make  a  diversion  on  their  side  of  Arcadia.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Spartan  prince  Archidamus  (son  of  King 
Agesilaus),  invading  the  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia, 
occupied  a  hill-town  or  post  called  Kromnus  (seemingly  in 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cation between  that  city  and  Messene),  which  he  fortified 
and  garrisoned  with  about  200  Spartans  andPericeki.  The 
effect  which  the  Eleians  contemplated  was  produced.  The 
Arcadian  army  (except  the  garrison  of  Olympia)  being; 
withdrawn  home,  they  had  leisure  to  act  against  Pylus. 
The  Pylian  exiles  had  recently  made,  an  abortive  attempl. 
upon  Thalamae,  on  their  return  from  which  they  wero 
overtaken  and  worsted  by  the  Eleians,  with  severe  loss  in 
killed,  and  200  of  their  number  ultimately  made  prisoners. 
Among  these  latter,  all  the  Eleian  exiles  were  at  once  pu': 
to  death ;  all  the  remainder  sold  for  slaves,  i 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  force,  which  had  re- 
turned from  Elis,  was  joined  by  allies — Thebans^y 
esUbHshes^  Argeians,  and  Messenians — and  marched  at  once 
a  Spartan  to  Kromnus.  They  there  blocked  up  the  Lace- 
Kr?mnus.^*  dasmouian  garrison  by  a  double  palisade  carried 
The  Area-  all  rouud,  which  they  kept  a  numerous  force  to 
fdvTntigTs  occupy.  In  vain  did  Archidamus  attempt  to 
over  him—  draw  them  off,  by  carrying  his  devastations  into 
armistice.  ^^^  Skiritis  and  other  portions  of  Arcadia;  for 
theSkiritse,  in  former  days  dependents  of  Sparta  and  among 
the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ar- 
mies, ^  had  now  become  independent  Arcadians.  The 
blockade  was  still  continued  without  interruption.  Archi- 
damus next  tried  to  get  possession  of  a  hill-top  which 
commanded  the  Arcadian  position.  But  in  marching  along 
the  road  up,  he  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and 

i  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  4,  26.  Messeng.    No   fresh  Theban  troops 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27.  had  come  into  Peloponnesus. 

The  Thebans  who  are  here  men-  «  Thucyd.v.  68;  Xen.  Rep.  Laced. 

tioned  must  have  been  soldiers  in  xii.  3;  xiii.  6. 

garrison  atTegea,  Megalopolis,  or 
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was  repulsed  with  some  loss;  himself  being  thrust  through 
the  thigh  with  a  spear,  and  his  relatives  Polyaenidas  and 
Chilon  slain.  1  The  Lacedgemonian  troops  retreated  for 
some  space  into  a  wider  breadth  of  ground,  where  they 
were  again  formed  in  battle  order,  yet  greatly  discouraged 
both  by  the  repulse  and  by  the  communication  of  the 
names  of  the  slain,  who  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  of  Sparta.  The  Arcadians  on  the  contrary  were 
advancing  to  the  charge  in  high  spirits,  when  an  ancient 
Spartan,  stepping  forth  from  the  ranks,  shouted  with  a 
loud  voice,  "What  need  to  fight,  gentlemen?  Is  it  not 
better  to  conclude  a  truce  and  separate?"  Both  armies 
accepted  the  proposition  joyfully.  The  truce  was  con- 
cluded; the  Lacedaemonians  took  up  their  dead  and  retired; 
the  Arcadians  also  retreated  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
gained  their  advantage,  and  there  erected  their  trophy.  2 

Under  the  graphic  description  here  given  by  Xeno- 
phon,  seems  to  be  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  . 

Lacedsemonians  more  serious  than  he  likes  to  diansbiocic- 
enunciate.  The  Arcadians  completely  gained  ^^^®  "^n^™' 
their  point,  by  continuing  the  blockade  without  capture  the 
interruption.  One  more  attempt  was  made  by  Spartan 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  relief  of  their  coun-  S'^-mson. 
trymen.  Suddenly  assailing  the  palisade  at  night,  they 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  portion  of  it  guarded  by  the 
Argeians.3  They  broke  down  an  opening,  and  called  to 
the  besieged  to  hasten  out.  But  the  relief  had  come  unex- 
pected, so  that  only  a  few  of  those  near  at  hand  could  profit 
by  it  to  escape.  The  Arcadians,  hurrying  to  the  spot  in 
large  force,  drove  off  the  assailants  and  re-enclosed  the 
besieged,  who  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender  for  want 
of  provisions.  More  than  100  prisoners,  Spartans  and 
Periceki  together,  were  distributed  among  the  captors — 
Argeians,  Thebans,  Arcadians  and  Messenians — one  share 
to  each.4  Sixty  years  before,  the  capture  of  220  Spartans  and 
Lacedaemonians  in  Sphakteria,  by  Kleon  and  Demosthenes, 
had  excited  the  extreme  of  incredulous  wonder  throughout 

•  The  seizure  of  Kromnus  by  the  vou?  5taX'j9ijvai;— aa|xsvoi  87)  a|x<f6- 
Lacedaemonians,    and    the    wound  Tspoi  axoocavTS?,  eoTceiaavTO. 
received   by  Archidamu*,    are   al-  *  Xen.   Hellen.   vii.   4,  27.     The 
luded  to  by  Justin,  vi.  6.  conjecture  of  Palmerius — too  naxa. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,   20-25.    'Q«  xou;  'ApYsloo;— seems  here  just  and 
6e,  7tXr]aiov  ovxiov,  dvaPoi^aa?  tk;  tu)v  necessary. 

itpEoP'jTepujv  etirs  —  Ti   osl  7]|x5<;,   u)         *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27. 
&v5ps(;,    (j.d-/ea6£i,  dXX'  O'J  artsiaafjis- 
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all  Greece;  emphatically  noted  by  the  impartialThucydides.  i 
Now,  not  a  trace  of  such  sentiment  appears,even  in  the  philo- 
Laconian  Xenophon.   So  sadly  had  Spartan  glory  declined ! 

Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack,  the 
Arcadians  resumed  their  aggression  against  Elis, 

A  ca  ^^  conjunction  with  a  new  project  of  considerable 
dians  ceie-  moment.  It  was  now  the  spring  immediately 
brate  the  preceding  the  celebration  of  the  great  quadren- 
festivai  nial  Olympic  festival,  which  came  about  mid- 
?^o?8  T^*^    summer.    The  presidency  over  this  sacred  cere- 

thePisatans  i      j  i  i  xi  i       •   i      i         •    -i  /• 

— exciu-  mony  had  long  been  the  cherished  privilege  ot 
ding  the  the  Eleians,  who  had  acquired  it  when  they 
conquered  the  Pisatans —  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  immediately  around  Olympia,  and  the  first  curators 
of  the  festival  in  its  most  primitive  state.  These  Pisatans, 
always  reluctant  subjects  of  Elis,  had  never  lost  the  con- 
viction that  the  presidency  of  the  festival  belonged  to  them 
of  right;  and  had  entreated  Sparta  to  restore  to  them  their 
right,  thirty-five  years  before,  when  Agis  as  conqueror  im- 
posed terms  of  peace  upon  the  Eleians. 2  Their  request 
had  been  then  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too 
poor  and  rude  to  do  worthy  honour  to  the  ceremony.  But 
on  now  renewing  it,  they  found  the  Arcadians  more  com- 
pliant than  the  Spartans  had  been.  The  Arcadian  garrison, 
which  had  occupied  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  for  more 
than  a  year,  being  strongly  reinforced,  preparation  was 
made  for  celebrating  the  festival  by  the  Pisatans  under 
Arcadian  protection.  3  The  Grecian  states  would  receive 
with  surprise,  on  this  occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from 
ofiicial  heralds,  announcing  to  them  the  commencement  of 
the  hieromenia  or  sacred  season,  and  the  precise  day  when 
the  ceremonies  would  begin:  since  doubtless  the  Eleians, 
though  expelled  by  force  from  Olympia,  still  asserted  their 
rights  and  sent  round  their  notices  as  usual. 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plain,  consecrated 
B.C.  364.  as  it  was  to  Hellenic  brotherhood  and  com- 
^^^?^th^^  munion,  would  on  the  present  occasion  be 
fesuvai  by  dishonoured  by  dispute  and  perhaps  by  blood- 
arms— con-  shed:  for  the  Arcadians  summoned  to  the  spot, 
piain^of  ^  besides  their  own  military  strength,  a  consider- 
br^v"S?'Vf  ^^^®  ^^^y  ^^  allies;  2000  hoplites  from  Argos, 
the  mTians.   and  400  horsemen  from  Athens.     So  imposing 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  40.  *  Xen.Hellen.  vii.2, 29.  Compare 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31.  Pausanias,  vi.  22,  2. 
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a  force  being  considered  sufficient  to  deter  the  un- 
warlike  Eleians  from  any  idea  of  asserting  their  rights 
by  arms,  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans  began  the  festival 
with  its  ordinary  routine  of  sacrifice  and  matches.  Having 
gone  through  the  chariot-race,  they  entered  upon  the 
pentathlon,  or  quintuple  contest,  wherein  the  running  match 
and  the  wrestling  match  came  first  in  order.  The  running 
match  had  already  been  completed,  and  those  who  had 
been  successful  enough  in  it  to  go  on  contending  for  the 
prize  in  the  other  four  points,  had  begun  to  wrestle  in  the 
space  between  the  stadium  and  the  great  altar  i — when 
suddenly  the  Eleians  were  seen  entering  the  sacred  ground 
in  arms,  accompanied  by  their  allies  the  Achseans,  and 
marching  up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  river  Kladeus 
— which  flowed  at  a  little  distance  to  the  westward  of  the 
Altis,  or  interior  enclosed  precinct  of  Zeus,  falling  after- 
wards into  the  Alpheius.  Upon  this  the  Arcadians  drew 
up  in  armed  order,  on  their  own  side  of  the  Kladeus,  to 
resist  the  farther  approach  of  the  Eleians.  2     The  latter. 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  29.  Kal  -ttjv 
[x^v  'ntito5po|jLlav  ^5y)  euSTcoii^xssav, 
xai  Ta  SpofjLixa  toO  TcsvxaQXoo"  ol  o* 
el;  ::dX7)v  d^ixofjisvoi,  ouxsti  sv  to} 
6p6fxuj,  dXXa  [xsta^j  too  6p6(xou 
xai  Totj  PtOfAOU  ETiaXaiov.  Oi  ^  cf.  p 
'HXsToi  irap-^ffav  ^Sv],  &c, 

Diodorus  erroneously  represents 
(xv.  78)  the  occurrence  as  if  the 
Eleians  had  been  engaged  in  ce- 
lebrating the  festival,  and  as  if  the 
Pisatans  and  Arcadians  had  marched 
up  and  attacked  them  while  doing 
so.  The  Eleians  were  really  the 
assailants. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  I.e.  01  yap 'HXsIoi 
Tcap'^oav  o'Jv  tok  onXoi;  el;  to  Te- 
Hevo;.  OiSe'ApxdSe^TToppojTepco  |xev 
o6x  dTCT^vTYjaav,  eiti  6e  toO  KXaSdo-j 
itOTd[xou  7:apeT(i;avT0,  o;  Tcapa  Trjv 
'AXtiv  xoTO(ppeu)v  el?  tov  'AXcpeiov 
e|j.pdXXei.  Kal  [xyjv  o  I 'HX  elo  i  Tdn  I 
QdTepa  TOO  icoTafjioo  •reaperd- 
EavTO,  a^paYiaadfxevoi  6e  eoQo; 
exti)po'Jv. 

The  TsuLSvo;  must  here  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Altis  ;  as  meaning 
the   entire  breadth   of  consecrated 


ground  at  Olympia,  of  which  the 
Altis  formed  a  smaller  interior 
portion  enclosed  with  a  wall.  The 
Eleians  entered  into  the  t£|jl£vo; 
before  they  crossed  the  river  Kla- 
deus, which  flowed  through  the  Te- 
[jLEvo;,  but  alongside  of  the  Altis. 
The  tomb  of  (Enomaus,  which  was 
doubtless  included  in  the  Tefxevo;, 
was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kla- 
deus (Pausan.  vi.  21,  3) ;  while  the 
Altis  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river. 

Colonel  Leake  (in  his  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  pp.  6,  107)  has  given  a  co- 
pious and  instructive  exposition 
of  the  ground  of  Olympia,  as  well 
as  of  the  notices  left  by  Pausanias 
respecting  it.  Unfortunately,  little 
can  be  made  out  certainly,  except 
the  position  of  the  great  temple  of 
Zeus  in  the  Altis.  Neither  the  po- 
sitions assigned  to  the  various 
buildings,  the  Stadion,  or  the  Hip- 
podrome, by  Colonel  Leake  —  nor 
those  proposed  by  Kiepert  in  the 
plan  comprised  in  his  maps  — nor 
by  Ernst  Curtius,  in  the  Plan  an- 
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with  a  boldness  for  which  no  one  gave  them  credit,  forded 
the  rivulet,  headed  by  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of 
300,  and  vigorously  charged  first  the  Arcadians,  next  the 
Argeians;  both  of  whom  were  defeated  and  driven  back. 
The  victorious  Eleians  forced  their  way  into  the  Altis,  and 
pressed  forward  to  reach  the  great  altar.  But  at  every 
step  of  their  advance  the  resistance  became  stronger,  aided 
as  it  was  by  numerous  buildings — the  Senate-house,  the 
temple  of  Zeus,  and  various  porticos — which  both  deranged 
their  ranks,  and  furnished  excellent  positions  of  defence  for 
darters  and  archers  on  the  roofs.  Stratolas  was  here  slain, 
while  his  troops,  driven  out  of  the  sacred  ground,  were 
compelled  to  recross  the  Kladeus.  The  festival  was  then 
resumed  and  prosecuted  in  its  usual  order.  But  the  Arca- 
dians were  so  afraid  of  a  renewed  attack  on  the  following 
day,  that  they  not  only  occupied  the  roofs  of  all  the  build- 
ings more  completely  than  before,  but  passed  the  night  i:i 
erecting  a  palisade  of  defence;  tearing  down  for  that  pui- 
pose  the  temporary  booths  which  had  been  carefully  put 
up  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  visitors,  i  Such  precau- 
tions rendered  the  place  unassailable,  so  that  the  Eleians 
were  obliged  to  return  home  on  the  next  day;  not  without 
sympathy  and  admiration  among  many  of  the  Grreeks,  for 
the  unwonted  boldness  which  they  had  displayed.  They 
revenged  themselves  by  pronouncing  the  104th  Olympiad 
to  be  no  Olympiad  at  all,  and  by  registering  it  as  such  in 
their  catalogue,  when  they  regained  power;  preserving 
however  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  proclaimed 
victors,  which  appear  in  the  lists  like  the  rest.  2 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonoured  the 
sanctuary  of  Pan-hellenic  brotherhood,  and  in 
fhe  ^sjec-  °^  which  the  great  temple,  with  its  enthroned  in- 
tators  at  mate  the  majestic  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  was  for  the 
oiympia.  ^^^^  ^^^^  turned  into  a  fortress  against  its 
habitual  presidents  the  Eleians.  It  was  a  combat  wherein, 
though  both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the  competing  leaders  of 

nexed    to    his  recent  Dissertation  however    in    supposing    that  Pisa 

called  Oiympia  (Berlin,  1852)— rest  was  at  any  time  a  city,  and  after- 

upon  very  sufficient  evidence.   Per-  wards  deserted, 

haps  future  excavations  may  here-  •  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.4,  32.    ujutsouS' 

after  reveal  much  that  is  now  un-  aveTraucravTO  t^?  vuxtoc  exxotjtovts; 

known.  xa  SiotTrSTcovYifJisva  axY]vib[jLO(Ta,  &c. 

Icannot  agree  with  Colonel  Leake  ^  Diodor.xv.78;Pausanias,vi.8,2. 
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Greece,  stand  clear,  Athens  as  well  as  most  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  chief  states  were  implicated.  It  had  been  brought 
on  by  the  rapacious  ambition  of  the  Arcadians,  and  its 
result  seemed  to  confirm  them,  under  colour  of  Pisatan 
presidency,  in  the  permanent  mastery  of  Olympia.  But  in 
spite  of  such  apparent  promise,  it  was  an  event  which 
carried  in  itself  the  seeds  of  violent  reaction.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  crowd  of  Grecian  spectators  present  were 
not  merely  annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  the  proceedings 
and  by  the  demolition  of  their  tents,  but  also  deeply 
shocked  by  the  outrage  to  the  sacred  ground — "imminen- 
tium  templorum  religio."i  Most  of  them  probably 
believed  the  Eleians  to  be  the  rightful  presidents,  huving 
never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  else  in  that  capacity. 
And  they  could  hardly  help  feeling  strong  sympathy  for 
the  unexpected  courage  of  these  dispossessed  presidents  ; 
which  appeared  so  striking  to  Xenophon  (himself  perhaps 
a  spectator)  that  he  ascribes  it  to  a  special  inspiration  of 
the  gods.  2 

If  they  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians 
and  Pisatans  as  an  unjust  intrusion,  they  would 
disapprove  yet  more  of  that  spoliation  of  the  rich   dians  take 
temples  at  Olympia,  whereby  the  intruders  re-   *he 
warded  themselves.     The  Arcadians,  always  on   of^oiympia 
the  look-out  for  plunder  and  pay  as  mercenary   to.  pay  their 
soldiers,  found  themselves  supplied  with  both,    "^'  ^^^** 
in  abundant  measure,  from  this  war;  the  one  from  the  farms, 
the  stock,  and  the  field-labourers,  of  the  Eleian  neighbour- 
hood generally,  more  plentiful  than  in  any  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  3  the  other  from  the  ample  accumulation,  both  of  money 
and  of  precious  ofi'erings,  distributed  over  the  numerous  tem- 
ples at  Olympia.     The  Pisatans,  now  installed  as  admini- 
strators, would  readily  consent  to  appropriate  these  sacred 
treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders,  whom  they 

•  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  40.    He  is  de-  truces  armis,  rapidis  equis,  forum 

scribing  the   murder    of  Galba   in  irrumpunt:   nee   illos  Capitolii  as- 

the  Forum  at  Rome,  by  the  Otho-  pectus,  et  imminentium  templorum 

nian  soldiers: —  religio,   et  priores   et  futuri  Prin- 

"Igitur    milites    Romanl,    quasi  cipes,  terruere,  quominus  facerent 

Vologesen  aut  Pacorum  avito  Ar-  scelus,     cujus    ultor    est    quisquis 

sacidarum  solio  depulsuri,  ac  non  successit." 

Imperatorem    suum,    inermem    et  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  32. 

senem,    trucidare    pergerent  — dis-  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,26;  Polybius, 

jecta,    plebe,     proculcato     Senatu,  iv.  73, 
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doubtless  considered  as  acting  in  the  service  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  Accordingly  the  Epariti,  the  militia  of 
joint  Arcadia,  were  better  paid  than  ever  they  had  been 
before,  so  that  the  service  attracted  numerous  volunteers 
of  the  poorer  class.  ^ 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corin- 
Vioient  dis-  thians  and  Spartans  had  talked  of  prosecuting 
sensions  jj^  jj^  ^^j.j^  ]jy  borrowed  money  from  the 
amonfthe  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia.2  How  far 
members  of  ^jjq  project  had  ever  been  executed,  we  have  no 
dian  com-  information.  But  at  least,  it  had  not  been  realized 
munion,  in  [^  g^jjy  g^Q^  way  as  to  form  a  precedent  for  the 
quenc'e  of  large  sums  now  appropriated  by  the  Pisatans 
*  riatkm"^°*  ^^^  Arcadians ;  which  appropriation  accordingly 
The  Ar^a-  cxcited  much  outcry,  as  flagrant  rapacity  and 
^^mbf^"  sacrilege.  This  sentiment  was  felt  with  peculiar 
ifronounces  force  amoug  many  even  of  the  Arcadians  theni- 
against  it.  sclves,  the  guilty  parties.  Moreover  some  of  the 
leaders  employed  had  made  important  private  acquisitior  s 
for  themselves,  so  as  to  provoke  both  resentment  and 
jealousyamongtheir  rivals.  The  Pan- Arcadian  communion, 
recently  brought  together  and  ill-cemented,  was  little 
calculated  to  resist  the  effect  of  any  strong  special  cause 
of  dissension.  It  was  composed  of  cities  which  had  before 
been  accustomed  to  act  apart  and  even  in  hostility  to  each 
other;  especially  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  These  two  cities 
now  resumed  their  ancient  rivalry.  3.  The  Mantineians, 
jealous  both  of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis,  began  to  labour 
underhand  against  Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban  alliance 
— with  a  view  to  renewed  connexion  with  Sparta;  though 
only  five  years  before  they  had  owed  to  Thebes  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  own  city,  after  it  had  been  broken  up 
into  villages  by  Spartan  force.  The  appropriation  of  the 
sacred  funds,  offensive  as  it  was  to  much  of  sincere  senti- 
ment, supplied  them  with  a  convenient  ground  for  commen- 
cing opposition.  In  the  Mantineian  assembly,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  renouncing  all  participation  in  the  Olympic 
treasures;  while  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  sum  was 
raised  among  the  citizens,  to  furnish  pay  for  all  members 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  33,  34.  of    the    Spartans    and    their   con- 

2  Thucyd.  1.  121.  federacy  (Thucyd.  i.  143). 
PerikUs  in  his  speech  at  Athens         »  Xen.  Hellen. vii. 4, 33,34;  Diodor. 

alludes  to  this  understood  purpose  xv.  82;  Pausanias,  viii.  8,  6.     ^^ 
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of  the  Epariti  who  came  from  their  city.  This  sum  was 
forwarded  to  the  officers  in  command;  who  however  not 
only  refused  to  receive  it,  but  even  summoned  the  authors 
of  the  proceeding  to  take  their  trial  before  the  Pan- Arca- 
dian assembly — the  Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis — on  the 
charge  of  breaking  up  the  integrity  of  Arcadia,  i  The 
Mantineian  leaders  thus  summoned,  having  refused  to 
appear,  and  being  condemned  in  their  absence  by  the  Ten 
Thousand — a  detachment  of  the  Epariti  was  sent  to 
Mantineia  to  secure  their  persons.  But  the  gates  were 
found  shut,  and  the  order  was  set  at  defiance.  So  much 
sympathy  was  manifested  in  Arcadia  towards  the  b.c.  363-362. 
Mantineians,  that  many  other  towns  copiedtheir  farther  dis- 
protest.  Nay,  even  the  majority  of  the  Ten  sensiona  in 
Thousand  themselves,  moved  by  repeatedappeals  j^vUatfon 
made  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  offended  gods,  sent  to  the 
were  gradually  induced  to  adopt  it  also,  publicly  p^a^J*e^conl 
renouncing  and  interdicting  all  farther  partici-  eluded  with 
pation  in  the  Olympian  treasures.  •^^^^• 

Here  was  a  just  point  carried,  and  an  important 
advantage  gained,  in  desisting  from  a  scandalous  misappro- 
priation. The  party  which  had  gained  it  immediately 
sought  to  push  it  farther.  Beginning  as  the  advocates  of 
justice  and  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  Mantineians  speedily 
pronounced  themselves  more  clearly  as  the  champions  of 
oligarchy;  friendly  to  Sparta  and  adverse  to  Thebes. 
Supplies  from  Olympia  being  no  longer  obtained,  the 
means  presently  failed,  of  paying  the  Epariti  or  public 
militia.  Accordingly,  such  members  of  that  corps  as  were 
too  poor  to  continue  without  pay,  gradually  relinquished 
the  service;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  wealthy 
and  powerful  citizens,  by  preconcerted  understanding  with 
each  ether,  enrolled  themselves  in  large  numbers,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  national  force  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  opposite  party  and  into  their  own.  2  The  leaders  of 
that  opposite  party  saw  plainl}^,  that  this  oligarchical 
movement  would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe  account 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  sacred  treasure,  but  would 
also  throw  Arcadia  again  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  Ac- 
cordingly they  sent  intimation   to   the   Thebans   of  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.4,  33.    cpdaxov-      itpoaTCxxa?  aurobv,  &c. 
TEi;  auTou^  lufialvioQai  TO 'Apxcxotxov,         "  Xen.  Helleu.  vii.  4,  34. 
dvexaXouvTO    si;    xoot;    [ji.ypiou<;   xo-j? 

2  G- 
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impending  change  of  policy,  inviting  them  to  prevent  it 
by  an  immediate  expedition  into  Arcadia.  Informed  of 
this  proceeding,!  the  opposite  leaders  brought  it  before 
the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly;  in  which  they  obtained  a 
resolution,  that  envoys  should  be  despatched  to  Thebes, 
desiring  that  no  Theban  army  might  enter  into  Arcadia 
until  formally  summoned — and  cancelling  the  preceding 
invitation  as  unauthorized.  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly 
determined  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Eleians,  and  to 
restore  to  them  the  locality  of  Olympia  with  all  their 
previous  rights.  The  Eleians  gladly  consented,  and  peace 
was  accordingly  concluded.  2 

The  transactions  just  recounted  occupied  about  one 
B.C.  362.  y^^^  ^^d  ^i^6  ^^  ^^^  months,  from  Midsummer 
The  peace  ^^^  ^•^*  (^^®  *^^®  ^^  ^^^  battle  at  Olympia)  to 
generally  about  April  362  B.C.  The  peace  was  generally 
Jefebrated  popular  tliroughout  Arcadia,  seemingly  even 
at  Tegea—  among  the  cities  which  adhered  to  Thebes, 
many^^ou-  though  it  had  been  concluded  without  con- 
garchicai  suiting  the  Thebans.  Even  at  Tegea,  the  centi  e 
Te^a^y^*  of  Theban  influence,  satisfaction  was  felt  at  tfce 
the  Theban  abandonment  of  the  mischievous  aggression  and 
harmost.  spoliation  of  Olympia,  wherein  the  Thebans  had 
had  no  concern.  Accordingly  when  the  peace,  having  been 
first  probably  sworn  in  other  Arcadian  cities,  came  to  be 
sworn  also  at  Tegea  —  not  only  the  city  authorities,  but 
also  the  Theban  harmost,  who  occupied  the  town  with  a 
garrison  of  300  Boeotians,  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  ceremony.  After  it  had  been  finished,  most  of  the 
Mantineians  went  home;  their  city  being  both  unfriendly 
to  Tegea  and  not  far  distant.  But  many  other  Arcadians 
passed  the  evening  in  the  town,  celebrating  the  peace  by 
libations,  pseans,  and  feasting.  On  a  sudden  the  gates  were 
shut  by  order,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  oligarchical 
party  were  arrested  as  they  sat  at  the  feast,  by  the  Boeotian 
garrison  and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  leaders  seized  were  in  such  considerable  number,  as 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  34.    018=  phon,  to  describe  the  oligarchical 

Toc   xpaxiOTa   -rfj  ITeXoTr  o  vvt^  a<{J  party,    marks    his    philo-Laconian 

PouXeoofxsvoi    ensiaav    to    xoivov  sentiment.    Compare   vii.   5,1.     ol 

TU)v  'Apxa5u>v,    Tr£[jL'|javTai;    T^pia^iia  xrjSofjisvoi  t^?  IlsXoTrovvT^ao'J,  &c. 

eiTreiv  Toic  e7]3aloi?,  &c.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  I.  c. 

The  phrase  here   used  by  Xeno- 
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to  fill  both  the  prison  and  the  government-house;  though 
there  were  few  Mantineians  among  them,  since  most  of 
these  last  had  gone  home.  Among  the  rest  the  consterna- 
tion was  extreme.  Some  let  themselves  down  from  the 
walls,  others  escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  gates.  Grreat 
was  the  indignation  excited  at  Mantineia  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  news  of  this  violent  arrest  was  brought 
thither.  The  authorities — while  they  sent  round  the  in* 
telligence  to  the  remaining  Arcadian  cities,  inviting  them 
at  once  to  arms — despatched  heralds  to  Tegea,  demanding 
all  the  Mantineian  prisoners  there  detained.  They  at  the 
same  time  protested  emphatically  against  the  arrest  or  the 
execution  of  any  Arcadian,  without  previous  trial  before 
the  Pan- Arcadian  community;  and  they  pledged  themselves 
in  the  name  of  Mantineia,  to  answer  for  the  appearance  of 
any  Arcadian  against  whom  charges  might  be  preferred,  i 

Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  the  Theban  harmost 
forthwith  released  all  his  prisoners.   He  then 
called  together  an  assembly — seemingly  attend-   ban  bar- 
ed by  only  a  few    persons,   from    feelings   of  ™ost  re- 
mistrust  2 —  wherein  he  explained  that  he  had   prisoners! 
been  misled,  and  that  he  had  ordered  the  arrest   and  makes 
upon  a  false  report  that  a  Lacedaemonian  force   *^  *^°  °^^' 
was  on  the  borders,  prepared  to  seize  the  city  in  concert 
with  treacherous    correspondents    within.     A    vote   was 
passed  accepting  the  explanation,  though  (according  to 
Xenophon)  no  one  believed  it.  Yet  envoys  were  immediate- 
ly sent  to   Thebes,   probably  from  the  Mantineians  and 
other  Arcadians,  complaining  loudly  of  his  conduct,  and 
insisting  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

On  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  there  seems  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Theban  officer  gave  a  conduct  of 
true  explanation  of  the  motives  under  which  he  the  Tbeban 
had  acted.  The  fact  of  his  releasing  the  prison-  ^*""os*- 
ers  at  the  first  summons,  is  more  consistent  with  this 
supposition  than  with  any  other.  Xenophon  indeed  says 
that  his  main  object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  Manti- 
neians, and  that,  when  he  found  but  few  of  the  latter  among 
the  persons  seized,  he  was  indifi'erent  to  the  detention  of 
the  rest.  But  if  such  had  been  his  purpose,  he  would 
hardly  have  set  about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a  manner. 
He  would  have  done  it  while  the  Mantineians  were  still  in 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  37,  38.  TuJv  'Apxaouiv  otioooI  ye  6r)  auvsXOsiv 

"  Xen.Hellen.  vii.  39.    auYxaXeaa(;     rj9eX7](jav,  dueXoYsixOjtb^s^aTiaTriOsiiQ. 
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the  town,  instead  of  waiting  until  after  their  departure. 
He  would  not  have  perpetrated  an  act  offensive  as  well  as 
iniquitous,  without  assuring  himself  that  it  was  done  at  a 
time  when  the  determining  purpose  was  yet  attainable. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the 
supposition  that  the  more  violent  among  the  Arcadian 
Epariti  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  betray  Tegea 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  impressed  the  Theban  with  a 
persuasion  of  the  like  impending  danger.  To  cause  a 
revolution  in  Tegea,  would  be  a  great  point  gained  for  the 
oligarchical  party,  and  would  be  rendered  comparatively 
practicable  by  the  congregation  of  a  miscellaneous  body 
of  Arcadians  in  the  town.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible-, 
that  the  idea  of  such  a  plot  may  really  have  been  conceived ; 
but  it  is  at  least  highly  probable,  that  the  likelihood  of 
such  an  occurrence  was  sincerely  believed  in  by  opponents,  i 

The  explanation  of  the  Theban  governor,  affirminj;- 
View  taken  that  his  order  for  arrest  had  either  really 
by  Epami-  averted,  or  appeared  to  him  indispensable  to 
nou  as.  avert,  a  projected  treacherous  betray  a  I — reached 
Thebes  at  the  same  time  as  the  complaints  against  him. 
It  was  not  only  received  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  buj 
Epaminondas  even  replied  to  the  complainants  by  counter- 
complaints  of  his  own — "The  arrest  (he  said)  was  an  act 
more  justifiable  than  the  release  of  those  arrested.  You 
Arcadians  have  already  committed  treason  against  us.  It 
w^as  on  your  account,  and  at  your  request,  that  we  carried 
the  war  into  Peloponnesus — and  you  now  conclude  peace 
without  consulting  us!  Be  assured  that  we  shall  presently 
come  in  arms  into  Arcadia,  and  make  war  to  support  our 
partisans  in  the  country."  2 

Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arcadian 
His  view  envoy  brought  back  from  Thebes,  announcing 
is  more  j^q  j^jg  countrymen  that  they  must  prepare  for 
with  the  war  forthwith.  They  accordingly  concerted 
recounted  i^ieasurcs  for  resistance  with  the  Eleians  and 
by^icrno-  Achseans.  They  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Lace- 
phon  than     daemonians  to  march  into  Arcadia,  and  assist  in 

the  view  of  ,,.  i         i        i  i  ^     l- 

Xenophon  repelling  any  enemy  who  should  approach  lor 
himself.         the  purpose  of  subjugating  Peloponnesus — yet 

^  The  representation  ofDiodorus  came  to  an  actual  conflict  of  arms, 

(XV.  82),    though    very   loose    and  on  occasion  of  the  peace, 

vague,  gives  us  to  understand  that  *  Xen.  Hellen,  vii.  4,  40. 
the  two  opposing  parties  at  Tegea 
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with  the  proviso,  as  to  headship,  that  each  state  should 
take  the  lead  when  the  war  was  in  its  own  territory;  and 
they  farther  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  Athens.  Such  were 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Mantineians  and  their  partisans, 
now  forming  the  majority  in  the  Pan- Arcadian  aggregate, 
who  (to  use  the  language  of  Xenophon)  "were  really  soli- 
citous for  Peloponnesus."  ^  "Why  do  these  Thebans  (said 
they)  march  into  our  country  when  we  desire  them  not  to 
come?  For  what  other  purpose,  except  to  do  us  mischief? 
to  make  us  do  mischief  to  each  other,  in  order  that  both 
parties  may  stand  in  need  of  ^/j^m  ?  to  enfeeble  Pelopon- 
nesus as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  hold  it 
the  more  easily  in  slavery?" 2  Though  this  is  the  language 
which  Xenophon  repeats,  with  a  sympathy  plainly  evincing 
his  Philo-Laconian  bias — yet  when  we  follow  the  facts  as 
he  himself  narrates  them,  we  shall  find  them  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  reproaches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Epaminondas.  Epaminondas  had  first  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  (in  369  b.c.)  at  the  request  of  both  Arcadians 
and  Eleians,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  against 
Sparta.  He  had  been  the  first  to  give  strength  and  dignity 
to  the  Arcadians,  by  organizing  them  into  a  political  ag- 
gregate, and  by  forming  a  strong  frontier  for  them  against 
Sparta,  in  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  When  thus  organized, 
the  Arcadians  had  manifested  both  jealousy  of  Thebes, 
and  incompetence  to  act  wisely  for  themselves.  They  had 
caused  the  reversal  of  the  gentle  and  politic  measures 
adopted  by  Epaminondas  towards  the  Achaean  cities,  whom 
they  had  thus  thrown  again  into  the  arms  of  Sparta.  They 
had,  of  their  own  accord,  taken  up  the  war  against  Elis 
and  the  mischievous  encroachment  at  Olympia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Thebans  had  not  marched  into  Pelopon- 
nesus since  367  e.g. — an  interval  now  of  nearly  five  years. 
They  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the 
Persian  rescript,  and  to  desist  from  the  idea  of  alliance 
with  Athens;  but  when  refused,  they  had  made  no  attempt 
to  carry  either  of  these  points  by  force.  Epaminondas 
had  a  fair  right  now  to  complain  of  them  for  having  made 
peace  with  Elis  and  Achaia,  the  friends  and  allies  of 
Sparta,  without  any  consultation  with  Thebes.  He  prob- 
ably believed   that  there  had  been  a   real  plot  to  betray 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  1.    01  xTjSofiisvoi  x^?  IleXoTcovvijoou. 
2  Xen.  Helleu.  vii.  5,  2,  3. 
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Tegea  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  as  one  fruit  of  this  treacher- 
ous peace;  and  he  saw  plainly  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  frontier  line  against  Sparta — Tegea,  Megalopolis, 
and  Messene — could  no  longer  be  assured  without  a  new 
Theban  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
situation  in  Peloponnesus,  in  June  362  e.g. — immediately 
before  the  last  invasion  of  Epaminondas.  We  cannot  trust 
the  unfavourable  judgement  of  Xenophon  with  regard 
either  to  this  great  man  or  to  the  Thebans.  It  will  not 
stand  good,  even  if  compared  with  the  facts  related  by 
himself;  still  less  probably  would  it  stand,  if  we  had  the 
facts  from  an  impartial  witness. 

I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be  made  out 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  Thebans,  between  the 
Epaminon-  retum  of  Pelopidas  from  Persia  with  the  r<3- 
das  andthe  script  (in  the  winter  367-366  b.c.)  to  the  close  of 

363  B.C.  In  366-365  b.c,  they  had  experienced 
great  loss  and  humiliation  in  Thessaly  connected  with  tt  e 
detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom  they  had  with  difficulty 
rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pherse.  In  364-363  b.c, 
Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with  a  fresh  command  in 
Thessaly,  and  though  he  was  slain,  the  Theban  arms  had 
been  eminently  successful,  acquiring  more  complete  mast- 
ery of  the  country  than  ever  they  possessed  before;  while 
Epaminondas,  having  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  aim  at 
naval  supremacy,  had  spent  the  summer  of  363  b.c.  as  ad- 
miral of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
E-eturning  to  Thebes  at  the  close  of  363  b.c,  he  found  his 
friend  Pelopidas  slain;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes,  both 
in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Thessaly,  were  becoming  sufficiently 
complicated  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land,  without 
admitting  farther  aspirations  towards  maritime  empire. 
He  had  doubtless  watched,  as  it  went  on,  the  gradual 
change  of  politics  in  Arcadia  (in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
363-362  B.C.),  whereby  the  Mantineian  and  oligarchical 
party,  profiting  by  the  reaction  of  sentiment  against  the 
proceedings  at  Olympia,  had  made  itself  a  majority  in  the 
Pan- Arcadian  assembly  and  militia,  so  as  to  conclude  peace 
with  Elis,  and  to  present  the  prospect  of  probable  alliance 
with  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  This  political  tendency 
was  doubtless  kept  before  Epaminondas  by  the  Tegean 
party  in  Arcadia,   opposed  to  the  party   of  Mantineia: 
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being  communicated  to  him  with  partisan  exaggerations 
even  beyond  the  reality.  The  danger,  actual  or  presumed, 
of  Tegea,  with  the  arrest  which  had  been  there  operated, 
satisfied  him  that  a  powerful  Theban  intervention  could 
be  no  longer  deferred.  As  Boeotarch,  he  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  countrymen  to  assemble  a  Boeotian  force,  to 
summon  the  allied  contingents,  and  to  conduct  this  joint 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 

The  army  with  which  he  began  his  march  was  numerous 
and  imposing.     It  comprised  all  the  Boeotians 
and  Euboeans,  with  a  large  number  of  Thessa- 
lians  (some  even  sent  by  Alexander  of  Pherse,   Epaminon- 
who  had  now  become  a  dependent  ally  of  The-   with"a^The- 
bes),  theLokrians,  Malians,  ^Enianes,  andprob-   t)an  army 
ably  various  other  allies  from  Northern  Grreece ;   ponnesus^t'o 
though  the  Phokians  declined  to  join,  alleging   muster  at 
that  their  agreement  with  Thebes  was  for  alliance      ^^^** 
purely  defensive,  i  Having  passed  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium 
— which  was  no  longer  defended,  as  it  had  been  at  his 
former  entrance — he  reached  Nemea,  where  he  was  prob- 
ably joined  by  the  Sikyonian  contingent,^  and  where  he 
halted,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  Athenian  contingent 
in  their  way  to  join  his  enemies.  He  probably  had  informa- 
tion which  induced  him  to  expect  them; 3  but  the  informa- 
tion turned  out  false.    The  Athenians  never  appeared,  and 
it  was  understood  that  they  were  preparing  to  cross  by  sea 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.     After  a  fruitless  halt,  he 
proceeded  onward  to  Tegea,  where  his  Peloponnesian  allies 
all  presently  joined  him:  the  Arcadians  of  Tegea,  Pallan- 
tium,  Asea,   and  Megalopolis,  the  Messenians — (all  these 
forming  the  line  of  frontier  against  Laconia)  —  and  the 
Argeians. 

The  halt  at  Nemea,  since  Epaminondas  missed  its 
direct  purpose,  was  injurious  in  another  way,  as   Muster  of 
it  enabled  the  main  body  of  his  Peloponnesian  ^^fn'^'^^nd 
enemies  to    concentrate   at  Mantineia;    which   other  ene- 
junction  might  probably  have  been  prevented,   ^j®^,  °^ 
had  he  entered  Arcadia  without  delay.  A  power-   Mantineia. 
ful  Peloponnesian  army  was  there  united,  con-   f^^^^l^^ 
sisting  of  the  Mantineians  with  the  major  part   spartans 
of  the,  other  Arcadians — the  Eleians — and  the   are  sent  for. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  via.  5,  5;  Diodor.         ^  Diodor.  xv.  85. 
XV.  85.  '  The  explanation  which  Xeno- 
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Acliseans.  Invitation  had  been  sent  to  the  Spartans;  and 
old  Agesilaus,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  in  full  march 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  to  Mantineia.  Besides  this, 
the  Athenian  contingent  was  immediately  expected ;  espe- 
cially valuable  from  its  cavalry,  since  the  Peloponnesians 
were  not  strong  in  that  description  of  force — some  of  them 
indeed  having  none  at  all. 

Epaminondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  arms 
Night-  within  the  walls  of  Tegea;  a  precaution  which 

E^lSnon-  ^^iiopi^oii  praises,  as  making  his  troops  more 
das^to^sur-  secure  and  comfortable,  and  his  motions  less 
s"arta  observablo  by  the  enemy,  i     He  next  marched 

Ag^siTaus  to  Mantineia,  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  action 
is  informed  before  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  joined;  but 
iSeve^t  °  they  kept  carefully  on  their  guard,  close  tc> 
surprise.  Mantineia,  too  strongly  posted  to  be  forced.' 
On  returning  to  his  camp  in  Tegea,  he  was  apprised  that 
Agesilaus  with  the  Spartan  force,  having  quitted  Sparta 
on  the  march  to  Mantineia,  had  already  made  some  progress 
and  reached  Pellene.  Upon  this  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  surprise  of  Sparta  by  a  sudden  night-march  from  Tegea. 
which  lay  in  the  direct  road  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia. 
while  Agesilaus  in  getting  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia  had 
to  pursue  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the  westward.  Moving 
shortly  after  the  evening  meal,  Epaminondas  led  the  The- 
ban  force  with  all  speed  towards  Sparta;  and  he  had  well- 
nigh  come  upon  that  town,  "like  a  nest  of  unprotected  young 
birds,"  at  a  moment  when  no  resistance  could  have  been 
made.  Neither  Agesilaus,  nor  any  one  else,  expected  so 
daring  and  well-aimed  a  blow,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  Grreece.  Nothing  saved  Sparta 
except  the  providential  interposition  of  the  gods,3  signified 

phon  gives   of  this  halt  at  Nemea  vsottiAv,  Travrd-aaiv  IprjjxovTCOv  a|jiu- 

— as  if  Epaminondas  was  determined  voufjiivov. 

to  it  by  a  peculiar  hatred  of  Athens  Diodorus  coincides  in  the  main 

(Hellen.vii.5,6)— seemsalikefanci-  fact  (xv.  82,  83),  though  with  many 

ful  and  ill-tempered,  inaccuracies  of  detail.    He  gives  a 

*  Xen.  Hellen    vii.  5,  8.  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  narrow 

"^  Plutarch,   De  Gloria  Athen.   p.  escape    of  Sparta,    which   is   fully 

346  B.  attested  by  Xenophon,  even  against 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii,  5,  10.    Kal  si  his  own  partialities. 

(J.7]  KpiQ?,  Gela  Ttv!.  fjiolpa  TcpocrsXQujv,  Kallisthenes    asserted    that    the 

e$if)YY£iXe  Tqi  'Afriai.\6ni)   upooiov   to  critical  intelligence  had  been  con- 

a-cpaT£'j|ji.a,  IXa^sv  &v  ttjv  tcoXiv  ojajisp  veyed  to  Agesilaus  by  a  Thespian 
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by  the  accident  that  a  Kretan  runner  hurried  to  Agesilaug, 
with  the  news  that  the  Thebans  were  in  full  march  south- 
ward from  Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest  in  time  his  farther 
progress  towards  Mantineia.  Agesilaus  instantly  returned 
back  with  the  troops  around  him  to  Sparta,  which  was  thus 
put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of  defence  before  the  Thebans 
arrived.  Though  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  however, 
his  troops  were  not  numerous;  for  the  Spartan  cavalry  and 
mercenary  forces  were  still  absent,  having  been  sent  for- 
ward to  Mantineia.  Orders  were  sent  for  the  main  army 
at  that  city  to  hasten  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta,  i 
The  march  of  Epaminondas  had  been  undertaken  only 
on  the  probability,  well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  ^c.  362. 
Sparta  undefended.  He  was  in  no  condition  to  Epaminon- 
assault  the  city,  if  tolerably  occupied — still  less  das  comes 
to  spend  time  before  it;  for  he  knew  that  the  gparta,  but 
enemy  from  Mantineia  would  immediately  follow  finds  it 
him  into  Laconia,  within  which  he  did  not  choose  defended, 
to  hazard  a  general  action.  He  had  found  it  impracticable 
to  take  this  unfortified,  yet  unassailable  city,  Sparta,  even 
at  his  former  invasion  of  370-369  e.g.;  when  he  had  most 
part  of  Peloponnesus  in  active  co-operation  with  him, 
and  when  the  Lacedsemonians  had  no  army   in  the  field. 

named  Euthynus  (Plutarch,  Age-  Sparta,  but  that  Epaminondas 
silaus,  c.  34).  reached  Sparta  before  him,  had 
*  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vii.5, 10,11)  already  attacked  the  town  and 
describes  these  facts  in  a  manner  penetrated  into  the  market-place, 
different  on  several  points  from  when  Agesilaus  arrived  and  drove 
Polybius  (ix.8),  and  fromDiodorus  him  back.  Diodorus  relates  that 
(xv.  83).  Xenophon's  authority  Agesilaus  never  left  Sparta,  but 
appears  to  me  better  in  itself,  while  that  the  other  king  Agis,  who  had 
his  narrative  is  also  more  probable,  been  sent  with  the  army  to  Man- 
He  states  distinctly  that  Agesilaus  tineia,  divining  the  plans  of  Epa- 
heard  the  news  of  the  Theban  march  minondas,  sent  word  by  some  swift 
while  he  was  yet  at  Pellene  (on  Kretan  runners  to  Agesilaus  and 
the  road  to  Mantineia,  to  which  put  him  upon  his  guard, 
place  a  large  portion  of  the  Spar-  Wesseling  remarks  justly,  that 
tan  troops  had  already  gone  for-  the  mention  of  Agis  must  be  a 
ward)— that  he  turned  back  forth-  mistake;  that  the  second  king  of 
with,  and  reached  Sparta  before  Sparta  at  that  time  was  named 
Epaminondas,  with  a  division  not  Kleomen^s. 

numerous,  yet  sufficient  to  put  the  Polysenus    (ii.   3,  10)    states    cor- 

to  wn  in  a  state  of  defence.  Whereas  rectly  that  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta 

Polybius    affirms,     that    Agesilaus  before  Epaminondas;    but  he  adds 

heard   the  news   when   he  was    at  many  other  details  which  are  too 

Mantineia— that  he  marched  from  uncertain  to  copy, 
thence    with    the    whole    army    to 
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Accordingly,  though  he  crossed  the  Eurotas  and  actually- 
entered  into  the  city  of  Sparta  i  (which  had  no  walls  to  keep 
him  out),  yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  roofs  manned  with 
soldiers  and  other  preparations  for  resistance,  he  advanced 
with  great  caution,  not  adventuring  into  the  streets  and 
amidst  the  occupied  houses.  He  only  tried  to  get  possession 
of  various  points  of  high  ground  commanding  the  city,  from 
whence  it  might  be  possible  to  charge  down  upon  the  de- 
fenders with  advantage.  But  even  here,  though  inferior  in 
number,  they  prevented  him  from  making  any  impression. 
And  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus,  sallying  forth  unex- 
pectedly beyond  the  line  of  defence,  with  a  small  company 
of  100  hoplites,  scrambled  over  some  difficult  ground  in  his 
front,  and  charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the  hill,  with  such 
gallantry,  that  he  actually  beat  them  back  with  some  los  3 ; 
pursuing  them  for  a  space  until  he  was  himself  repulsed 
and  forced  to  retreat.  2  The  bravery  of  the  Spartan  Isidas, 
too,  son  of  Phoebidas  the  captor  of  the  Theban  Kadmei  i, 
did  signal  honour  to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of  her  comparati^  e 
decline.  Distinguished  for  beauty  and  stature,  this  youth 
sallied  forth  naked  and  unshielded,  with  his  body  oiled  us 
in  the  palaestra.  "Wielding  in  his  right-hand  a  spear  ard 
in  his  left  a  sword,  he  rushed  among  the  enemy,  dealing 
death  and  destruction;  in  spite  of  which  he  was  suffered  to 
come  back  unwounded;  so  great  was  the  awe  inspired  by 
his  singular  appearance  and  desperate  hardihood.  The 
Ephors  decorated  him  afterwards  with  a  wreath  of  honour, 
but  at  the  same  time  fined  him  for  exposing  himself  without 
defensive  armour.  3 

Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honourable 
He  marches  gallantry,  yet  these  successes,  in  themselves 
Te^^a—  trifling,  are  magnified  into  importance  only  by 
despatches  the  partiality  of  Xenophon.  The  capital  fact 
fromThe^nce  ^^^'  ^^^^  Agcsilaus  had  been  accidentally  fore- 
to  surprise  Warned  so  as  to  get  back  to  Sparta  and  put  it  in 
Mantineia.  defence  before  the  Thebans  arrived.  As  soon 
as  Epaminondas  ascertained  this,  he  saw  that  his  project 
was  no  longer  practicable;  nor  did  he  do  more  than  try 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  11.  'E:tsi  the  magnitude  and  violence  of  the 
8e  eY£v£To'ETra}ji.ivoDv5a(;  e  V  T'^  uoXei  contest.  He  erroneously  represents 
xu)v  SrtapTiaTibv,  &c.  that  Agesilaus  did  not  reach  Sparta 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii,  5,  12,  13.  till  after  Epaminondas. 
Justin  (vi.  7)  greatly  exaggerates         '  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  34. 
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the  city  round,  to  see  if  he  could  detect  any  vulnerable 
point,  without  involving  himself  in  a  hazardous  assault. 
Baffled  in  his  first  scheme,  he  applied  himself,  with  equal 
readiness  of  resource  and  celerity  of  motion,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  second.    He  knew  that  the  hostile  army  from 
Mantineia  would  be  immediately  put  in  march  for  Sparta, 
to  ward  ofi"  all  danger  from  that  city.    Now  the  straight 
road  from  Mantineia  to  Sparta  (a  course  nearly  due  south 
all  the  way)  lying  through  Tegea,  was  open  to  Epaminon- 
das,  but  not  to  the  enemy,  who  would  be  forced  to  take 
another  and  more  circuitous  route,  probably  by  Asea  and 
iPallantion;  so  that  he  was  actually  nearer  to  Mantineia 
than  they.     He  determined  to  return  to  Tegea  forthwith, 
while  they  were  on  their  march  towards  Sparta,  and  before 
they  could  be  apprised  of  this  change  of  purpose.  Breaking 
up    accordingly,    with    scarce    any   interval    of  rest,   he 
marched  back  to  Tegea;  where  it  became  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  give  repose  to  his  hoplites,  after  such  severe 
fatigue.  But  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry  without  any  delay, 
to  surprise  Mantineia,  which  would  be  now  (he  well  knew) 
unprepared  and  undefended;  with  its  military  force  absent 
on  the  march  to  Sparta,  and  its  remaining  population,  free 
as  well  as  slave,  largely  engaged  in  the  fields  upon  the 
carrying  of  harvest.     Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary 
ascendency  of  Epaminondas — coupled  with  his  earnestness 
in  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  purpose,  as  well  as 
the   probable  plunder — could   have   prevailed  upon  the 
tired  horsemen  to  submit  to  such  additional  toil,  while  their 
comrades  were  enjoying  refreshment  and  repose  at  Tegea.  i 
Everything  near  Mantineia  was  found  in  the  state 
which  Epaminondas  anticipated.    Yet  the  town  The  sur- 
was  preserved,  and  his  well-laid  scheme  defeated,  Jaffled^b 
by  an  unexpected  contingency  which  the  Man-  thoacciden- 
tineians  doubtless  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  of^J"^^*^ 
the   gods — as  Xenophon  regards  the  previous  Athenian 
warning  given  to  Agesilaus.      The  Athenian  ^^Itie^of 
cavalry  had  arrived,  not  an  hour  before,  and   cavalry 
had  just  dismounted  from  their  horses  within  J\n?ia^in' 
the  walls  of  Mantineia.     Having  departed  from   which'  the 
Eleusis  (probably  after  ascertaining  that  Epami-  ^^J^^^h?^ 
nondas  no  longer  occupiedNemea),they  took  their   advantage. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  14.     ITaXiv     TTjvTsysav,  to'J<:  [xev  ouXlxa^avsTCauas, 
6s  TTopsuQslc;  cbi;  sSuvaTo  Totj^ia-ca  eU     too?  6e  tirirsa?  l7is[A'|^ev  el;  "^^jv  Mav- 
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evening  meal  and  rested  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
they  seem  to  have  experienced  some  loss  or  annoyance,  i 
They  then  passed  forward  through  Kleonae  to  Mantineia, 
arriving  thither  without  having  yet  broken  fast,  either 
themselves  or  their  horses,  on  that  day.  It  was  just  after 
they  reached  Mantineia,  and  when  they  had  yet  taken  no 
refreshment — that  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry 
suddenly  made  their  appearance,  having  advanced  even  to 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the 


The  Mantineians  were  terror-struck  at  this  event. 
Their  military  citizens  were  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta, 
while  the  remainder  were  dispersed  about  the  fields.  ]!n 
this  helpless  condition,  they  implored  aid  from  the  newly- 
arrived  Athenian  cavalry;  who,  though  hungry  and  tired, 
immediately  went  forth — and  indeed  were  obliged  to  do  sd, 
since  their  own  safety  depended  upon  it.  The  assailan  s 
were  excellent  cavalry,  Thebans  aud  Thessalians,  and  more 
numerous  than  the  Athenians.  Yet  such  was  the  gallantly 
with  which  the  latter  fought,  in  a  close  and  bloody  actio: i, 
that  on  the  whole  they  gained  the  advantage,  forced  the 
assailants  to  retire,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  preser\  e 
Mantineia  with  all  its  citizens  and  property.  Xenophon 
extols  3   (and  doubtless  with  good  reason)  the  generous 

Tiveiav,5£7i6ei<;ouTU)v7rpoaxapTep^aai,  tineia;  yetwith  several  inaccuracies 

xai  6i6aay.u>v  (b?  TtavTa  fxev  eixot;  e$(u  which  we  refute  by  means  of  Xe- 

eivai  to.  Ttbv  MavTivdcov  PodXYjixaTCt,  nophon. 

irdvTO?  5s  Tou;  avOptbiroo!;,  oiXXuJc  xs  Diodorus    (xv.  84)   mentions   the 

xai  oixo'J  ooYxopiiS^i;  oucit)?.  rescue  of  Mantineia  by  the  unex- 

»  Xen,  Hellen.  vii.  5,  15,  16.  pected   arrival   of  the  Athenians; 

The  words— SuffTuyi^iJiaTo?  Ys^evT)-  but  he  states  them  as  being  6000 

(Asvou    ev    Kopiv9({j    xoTc    iTtTisuaiv—  soldiers,    that    is    hoplites,    under 

allude  to  something  which  we  have  Hegelochus  ;   and  he  says  nothing 

no  means  of  making  out.    Itispos-  about  the   cavalry  battle.     Hege- 

sible  that  the  Corinthians,  who  were  silaus    is  named    by  Ephorus   (ap, 

at  peace  with  Thebes  and  had  been  Diog.  Laert.  ii.54— compareXenoph. 

ill-used    by   Athens    (vii.  4,  6-10),  De  Vectigal,  iii.  7)  as  the  general 

may  have    seen   with    displeasure,  of  the    entire   force    sent    out   by 

and   even  molested,  the  Athenian  Athens  on  this  occasion,  consisting 

horsemen   while   resting    on  their  of  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry.    The 

territory.  infantry  must  have  come  up  some- 

2  Polybius,  ix.  8.  what  later. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  15,  16,  17.  Polybius  also  (ix.  8),  though  con- 
Plutarch  (De  Gloria  Athen.  p.  346  curring  in  the  main  with  Xenophon, 
D.-E.)  recounts  the  general  fact  of  differs  in  several  details.    I  follow 
this  battle  and  the  rescue  of  Man-  the  narrative  of  Xenophon. 
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energy  of  the  Athenians,  in  going  forth  hungry  and  fatigued. 
But  we  must  recollect  that  the  Theban  cavalry  had  under- 
gone yet  more  severe  hunger  and  fatigue — that  Epa- 
minondas  would  never  have  sent  them  forward  in  such 
condition,  had  he  expected  serious  resistance;  and  that  they 
probably  dispersed  to  some  extent,  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  and  seizing  subsistence  in  the  fields  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that  they  were  found  in  disorder 
when  the  Athenians  sallied  out  upon  them.  The  Athenian 
cavalry-commander  Kephisodorus,  i  together  with  Gryllus 
(son  of  the  historian  Xenophon),  then  serving  with  his 
brother  Diodorus  among  the  Athenian  horse,  were  both 
slain  in  the  battle.  A  memorable  picture  at  Athens  by  the 
contemporary  painter  Euphranor,  commemorated  both  the 
battle  and  the  personal  gallantry  of  Gryllus,  to  whose 
memory  the  Mantineians  also  paid  distinguished  honours. 
Here  were  two  successive  movements  of  Epaminondas, 
both  well-conceived,  yet  both  disappointed  by  Epaminon- 
accident,  without  any  omission  of  his  own.  He  das  resolves 
had  his  forces  concentrated  at  Tegea,  while  his  {he*"nemy 
enemies  on  their  side,  returning  from  Sparta,  near  Man- 
formed  a  united  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  *'"®^^- 
Mantineia.  They  comprised  Lacedaemonians,  Eleians, 
Arcadians,  Achaeans,  and  Athenians;  to  the  number  in  all, 
of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  if  we  could  trust  the  asser- 
tion of  Diodorus;  2  who  also  gives  the  numbers  of  Epaminon- 
das as  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  Little  value  can  be 
assigned  to  either  of  these  estimates ;  nor  is  it  certain  which 
of  the  two  armies  was  the  more  numerous.  But  Epaminon- 
das saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance  left  for  striking  a  blow 
except  through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he  at  all  despair 

1  Harpokration    v.    KrjcpiooSwpo?,  Gryllua   in  the  act  of  killing  the 

Ephorus  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  53;  Theban  commander;  and  as  if  the 

Pausan.  i.  3,  4;  viii.  9,  8;  viii.  11,  5,  later   tradition    of  Athena  as  well 

There  is  confusion,    on   several  as  of  Thebes,  erroneously  bestowed 

points,  between  this  cavalry  battle  upon  that  Theban  commander  the 

near  Mantineia  —  and  the  great  or  name  of  Epaminondas. 
general  battle,  which  speedily  fol-         See  this  confusion  discussed  and 

lowed    it,    wherein    Epaminondas  cleared   up,   in  a   good  article   on 

was    slain.    Gryllus   is  sometimes  the  Battle  of  Mantineia,  by  Arnold 

said  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  Schafer,  p.  58, 59,  ia  the  Rheinisches 

of  Mantineia,    and    even   to    have  Museum     fiir     Philologie    (1846  — 

killed  Epaminondas  with  his  own  Fiinfter  Jahrgaug,  Erstea  Heft), 
hand.     It   would    seem    as    if  the         "  Diodor,  xv.  84. 
picture  of  Euphranor  represented 
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of  the  result,  i  He  had  brought  out  his  northern  allies  for 
a  limited  time;  which  time  they  were  probably  not  disposed 
to  prolong,  as  the  season  of  harvest  was  now  approaching. 
Moreover  his  stock  of  provisions  was  barely  sufficient; 2 
the  new  crop  being  not  yet  gathered  in,  while  the  crop  of 
the  former  year  was  probably  almost  exhausted.  He  took 
his  resolution  therefore  to  attack  the  enemy  forthwith. 

Hut  I  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Xenophon,  that  such 
View  of  resolution  was  forced  uponEpaminondas,  against 
Xenophon  his  own  will,  by  a  desperate  position,  rendering 
i^soiition  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  away  without  fight- 
was  forced  ing — by  the  disappointment  of  finding  so  few 
by°desp5r  allies  on  his  own  side  ,  and  so  many  assembled 
—ex-  against  him — and  by  the  necessity  of  wiping  off 

ammed.  ^^le  shame  of  his  two  recent  failures  (at  Sparta 
and  at  Mantineia)  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  3  This  is  an 
estimate  of  the  position  of  Epaminondas,  not  consisteat 
with  the  facts  narrated  by  Xenophon  himself.  It  could 
have  been  no  surprise  to  the  Theban  general  that  the  tine 
had  arrived  for  ordering  a  battle.  With  what  other  view 
had  he  come  into  Peloponnesus?  Or  for  what  other  pur- 
pose could  he  have  brought  so  numerous  an  army  ? 
Granting  that  he  expected  greater  support  in  Peloponnesus 
than  he  actually  found,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have 
hoped  that  his  mere  presence,  without  fighting,  would 
suffice  to  put  down  enemies  courageous  as  well  as  power- 
ful. Xenophon  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  recent 
defeats  (as  he  terms  them)  before  Sparta  and  Mantineia. 
These  were  checks  or  disappointments  rather  than  defeats. 
On  arriving  at  Tegea,  Epaminondas  had  found  it  prac- 
ticable (which  he  could  not  have  known  beforehand)  to 
attempt  a  coup  de  main,  first  against  Sparta,  next  against 
Mantineia.  Here  were  accidental  opportunities  which  his 
genius  discerned  and  turned  to  account.  Their  success,  so 
near  to  actual  attainment,  would  have  been  a  prodigious 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  8.     xal  |xy|v  Saifjiovi     ouv     roXXoj    oitXiTtxoj     Oic' 

ol6{i.svo?    xpsiTxto^*     T(I)v     dvTiitiXtov  oXlycov,   7jTTr)fJL£voc    5$    ev    Mavxivsla 

sivoti,  &c.  t7;T:o/xa^ia,  aixto?  6s  -(Zft')r^\ii^o^  Sidt 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  19.     aTtina  ttjv   s;   nsXoirovvYjaov    oxpotTSiav   xou 

6s  xi  suixi^Ssia  sjrovxat;  o[i.U)?  neiQsafiai  aovsaxavoti  Aa-/£5aifi.ovioo!;  xai  'Apxa- 

eSsXsiv,  &c.  8ai;  xal  'HXsious;  xal  'ASr^-jaiou;"  tucrxs 

'  Xen.  Hellen.   vii.  5,  18.     ouxo?  o6x    sSoxsi  6'jvax6v  slvai  afxajrsl  itap- 

8s  XsXujjLaijfjusvo?  uavxaTCaoi  t^  eaoxoO  eXQs^'^  &c. 
565t[]  sffoiTO,  TjTxr^iJLsvoi;  fxev  ev  Aaxs- 
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point  gained;!  but  their  accidental  failure  left  Mm  not 
worse  olf  than  he  was  before.  It  remained  for  him  then, 
having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  field,  and  no  farther 
opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares  by  side-blows, 
to  fight  them  openly;  which  he  and  all  around  him  must 
have  contemplated,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, as  the  only  problable  way  of  deciding  the  contest. 
The  army  of  Epaminondas,  far  from  feeling  that 
sentiment  of  disappointed  hope  and  stern  ^j^^^j.^^  ^^ 
necessity  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  their  the^army  of 
commander,  were  impatient  to  fight  under  his  ^■J'^^jj^e^" 
orders,  and  full  of  enthusiastic  alacrity  when  the'oTdeT 
he  at  last  proclaimed  his  intention.  He  had  kept  fo^"  figiiting 
them  within  the  walls  of  Tegea,  thus  not  only  ^^  eiven. 
giving  them  better  quarters  and  fuller  repose,  but  also 
concealing  his  proceedings  from  the  enemy;  who  on  their 
side  were  encamped  on  the  border  of  the  Mantineian 
territory.  B/Cjoicing  in  the  prospect  of  going  forth  to  battle, 
the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of  Epaminondas  all  put  them- 
selves in  their  best  equipment.  The  horsemen  whitened 
their  helmets  —  the  hoplites  burnished  up  their  shields, 
and  sharpened  their  spears  and  swords.  Even  the  rustic 
and  half-armed  Arcadian  villagers,  who  had  nothing  but 
clubs  in  place  of  sword  or  spear,  were  eager  to  share  the 
dangers  of  the  Thebans,  and  inscribed  upon  their  shields 
(probably  nothing  but  miserable  squares  of  wood)  the 
Theban  ensign. 2   The  best  spirit  and  confidence  animated 


»  Polybius,  ix.  8,2. 

2Xen.Hellen.vii.5,20.  npoOojAto? 
jjLsv  eXeuxouvTO  oi  titTtei?  ra  xpavT], 
xsXsuovToi;  exeivou*  eiteYpacpovxo  6e 
•xal  1(1)7  'Apxd6u)v  OTtXtTai,  ponaXa 
lyovT2!;,  u>?  Srjpaioi  6vTe<;'  Ttivxe;  6s 
7)xovu)vTO  xai  X6yx«?  **^  H-°'X°'^P''"'' 
*ai  IXajjiTtp'JvOvTo  toc;  daTriSat;. 

There  seems  a  sort  of  sneer  in 
these  latter  words,  both  at  the  Ar- 
cadians and  Thebans.  The  Arca- 
dian club -men  are  called  oirXixai; 
and  are  represented  as  passing 
themselves  off  to  be  as  good  as 
Thebans. 

Sievers  (Geschicht.  p.  342)  and 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  c.  40.  p.  200) 
follow  Eckhel  in  translating  this 

VOL.  X, 


passage  to  mean  that  "the  Arcadian 
hoplites  inscribed  upon  theirshields 
the  figure  of  a  club,  that  being  the 
ensign  of  the  Thebans."  I  cannot 
think  that  this  interpretation  is 
the  best  — at  least  until  some 
evidence  is  produced,  that  the  The- 
ban symbol  on  the  shield  was  a 
club.  Xenophon  does  not  disdain 
on  other  occasions  to  speak  sneer- 
ingly  of  the  Theban  hoplites— see 
vii.  5,  12.  The  mention,  of  Xoyxa^ 
xal  |xayaipa<;,  immediately  after- 
wards, sustains  the  belief  that 
poTtoXa  lyovxe?,  immediately  before, 
means  "men  armed  with  clubs ;  "the 
natural  sense  of  the  words. 
The  horsemen   are  said  to  have 

H 
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all  the  allies,  as  they  quitted  the  gates  of  Tegea,  and 
disposed  themselves  in  the  order  of  march  commanded 
by  Epaminondas. 

The  lofty  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  2000  feet  above 
Mantinico-  the  level  of  the  sea  (now  known  as  the  plain  of 
Tegeatic^^  Tripolitza)— "Is  the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of 
sition  of'"  valleys  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  each  of 
the  Lace-  which  is  SO  closcly  shut  in  by  the  intersecting 
and^Manti-  mountains  that  no  outlet  is  afforded  to  the 
neians.  waters  except  through  the  mountains  themsel- 
ves." 1  Its  length  stretches  from  north  to  south,  bordered 
by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Maenalus  on  the  west,  and  of 
Artemisium  and  Parthenion  on  the  east.  It  has  a  breadth 
of  about  eight  miles  in  the  broadest  part,  and  of  one  mile 
in  the  narrowest.  Mantineia  is  situated  near  its  northern 
extremity,  Tegea  near  its  southern;  the  direct  distance 
between  the  two  cities,  in  a  line  not  much  different  from 
north  and  south,  being  about  ten  English  miles.  Tie 
frontier  line  between  their  two  domains  was  formed  by  a 
peculiarly  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low  rid^^e 
projecting  from  the  range  of  Maenalus  on  the  one  side,  and 
another  from  Artemisium  on  the  opposite,  contract  t  le 
space  and  make  a  sort  of  defensible  pass  near  four  miles 
south  of  Mantineia; 2  thus  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Tegea.  It  was  at  this  position,  covering  the  whole  Manti- 
neian  territory,  that  the  army  opposed  to  Epaminondas 
was  concentrated;  the  main  Lacedaemonian  force  as  well 
as  the  rest  having  now  returned  from  Sparta.  3. 

Epaminondas  having  marched  out  from  Tegea  by  the 

northern  gate,   arrayed   his   army  in   columns 

Epaminon-    proper  for  advancing towards  the  enemy;  himself 

das  from       with  the  Theban  columns  forming  the  van.   His 

®^^**  array  being  completed,  he  at  first  began  his 

"whitened  their  helmets  (or  head-  division   between   the  districts   of 

pieces)."     Hence    I    presume    that  Tegea  and  Mantineia." 

these  head-pieces   were   not  made  Compare  the  same  work,  vol.  i. 

of  metal,  but  of  wood  or  wicker-  ch.  3.  p.  100,  112,  114,  and  the  recent 

work.  CompareXen.  Hellen.  ii.4, 25.  valuable   work    of   Ernst  Curtius, 

*  See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  Peloponnesos    (Gotha,    1851),    pp. 

the  Morea,  vol.  ii.  ch.  24.  p.  45.  232-247.    Gell  says  that  a  wall  has 

'  Three    miles    from   Mantineia  once  been  carried  across  the  plain 

(Leake,   ib.  p.  51-94)   "a  low   ridge  at  this  boundary   (Itinerary  of  the 

of  rocks,    which,    advancing    into  Morea,  p.  141-143). 

the  plain  from  a  projecting  part  of  '  See  the  indications  of  the  lo- 

the  Msenalium,   formed   a   natural  cality   of  the  battle  in  Pausanias, 
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forward  march  in  a  direction  straight  towards  the  enemy. 
But  presently  he  changed  his  course,  turning  to  the  left 
towards  the  Mgenalian  range  of  mountains,  which  forms 
the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  which  he  probably 
reached  somewhere  near  the  site  of  the  present  Tripolitza. 
From  thence  he  pursued  his  march  northward,  skirting 
the  flank  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  which  lies  over 
against  or  fronts  towards  Tegea;!  until  at  length  he  neared 
the  enemy's  position,  upon  their  right  flank.  He  here 
halted,  and  caused  his  columns  to  face  to  the  right;  thus 
forming  a  line,  or  phalanx  of  moderate  depth,  fronting 
towards  the  enemy.  During  the  march,  each  lochus  or 
company  had  marched  in  single  file  with  the  lochage  or 
captain  (usually  the  strongest  and  best  soldier  in  it)  at  the 
head;  though  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  lochages 
marched  abreast,  or  what  was  the  breadth  of  the  column. 
"When  the  phalanx  or  front  towards  the  enemy  was  formed, 
each  lochage  was  of  course  in  line  with  his  company,  and 
at  its  left  hand;  while  the  Thebans  and  Epaminondas 
himself  were  at  the  left  of  the  whole  line.  In  this  position, 
"Rpaminondas  gave  the  order  to  ground  arms.  2 

The  enemy,  having  watched  him  ever  since  he  had  left 
Tegea  and  formed  his  marching  array,  had  sup-   False  im- 
posed at  first  that  he  was  coming  straight  up  to   P'J®^^^°", 
the  front  of  their  position,  and  thus  expected  a   upon  the 
speedy  battle.     But  when  he  turned  to  the  left 
towards  the  mountains,  so  that  for  some  time  he 
did  not  approach  sensibly  nearer  to  their  posi- 
tion, they  began  to  fancy  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  fighting  on  that  day.  Such  belief,  having  ^^^^  would 
been  once  raised,  still  continued,  even  though,   nfed\ate"' 
by  advancing  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,   battle. 


enemy  by 
his  man- 
oeuvres. 
They  are 
led   to  sup- 
pose that 


viii.  11,  4,  5;  and  Colonel  Leake— 
as  above  referred  to. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  21. 

Tripolitza  is  reckoned  by  Colonel 
Leake  as  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  site  of  Tegea;  Mr. 
Dodwell  states  it  as  about  four  miles, 
and  Gell's  Itinerary  of  the  Morea 
much  the  same. 

Colonel  Leake  reckons  about 
eight  miles  from  Tripolitza  to  Man- 
tineia.  Cell  states  it  as  two  hours 
and  three  minutes,  Dodwell  as  two 


hours  and  five  minutes  — or  seven 
miles. 

Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  83-100;  Gell's  Itinerary, 
p.  141;  Dodwell's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  418-422. 

It  would  seem  that  Epaminondas, 
in  this  latter  half  of  his  march, 
must  have  followed  nearly  the  road 
fromMantineiatoPallantium.  Pal- 
lantium  was  situated  west  by  south 
from  Tegea. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22. 

h2 
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he  gradually  arrived  very  close  upon  their  right  flank.  They 
were  farther  confirmed  in  the  same  supposition,  when  they 
saw  his  phalanx  ground  arms ;  which  they  construed  as  an 
indication  that  he  was  about  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where 
he  stood.  It  is  probable  that  Epaminondas  may  have  de- 
signedly simulated  some  other  preliminaries  of  encamp- 
ment, since  his  march  from  Tegea  seems  to  have  been 
arranged  for  the  purpose  partly  of  raising  such  false  im- 
pression in  his  enemies,  partly  of  getting  upon  their  right 
flank  instead  of  their  front.  He  completely  succeeded  in 
his  object.  The  soldiers  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side,  be- 
lieving that  there  would  be  no  battle  until  the  next  day, 
suffered  their  ranks  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  scattered 
about  the  field.  Many  of  the  horsemen  even  took  off  their 
breast-plates  und  unbridled  their  horses.  And  what  was 
of  hardly  less  consequence — that  mental  preparation  of 
the  soldier,  whereby  he  was  wound  up  for  the  moment  of 
action,  and  which  provident  commanders  never  omitted,  if 
possible,  to  inflame  by  a  special  harangue  at  the  momeat 
— was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run  down,  i  So  strongly  was 
the  whole  army  persuaded  of  the  intention  of  Epaminon- 
das to  encamp,  that  they  suffered  him  not  only  without 
hindrance,  but  even  without  suspicion,  to  make  all  his 
movements  and  dispositions  preparatory  to  immediate 
attack. 

Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect 
Want  of  that  the  ablest  commander  and  the  best  troops 
adequate  i^  Grreece  were  so  close  upon  the  right  of  their 
among  the  position.  It  is  to  be  in  part  explained,  prob- 
aiiies  op-  ably,  by  the  fact  that  the  Spartan  headship  was 
Epaminon-  HOW  at  an  end,  and  that  there  was  no  supreme 
das.  chief  to  whom  the  body  of  Lacedaemonian  allies 

paid  deference.  If  either  of  the  kings  o  f  Sparta  was  pre- 
sent— a  point  not  distinctly  ascertainable — he  would  have 
no  command  except  over  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  In  the 
entire  allied  army,  the  Mantineians  occupied  the  extreme 
right  (as  on  a  former  occasion,  because  the  battle  was  in 
their  territory, 2  and  because  the  Lacedaemonians  had  lost 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5. 22.    Kai  yap  eXoss    [xev    t<I)v    TcXeltjxcDv  itoXcfjLia)v 

67],    tb<;   7cpb<;   T({i  opsi    syevSTO,    stisi  ttjv  ev  Tal?  4'UX'*^'^  ^P°^  ['■'^"A'^"*  Ttapa- 

i^£Ta97]  auTcji  yj  tpdtXaY^,  utto  toi?  ox£uy]v,sXuas5e  ttjv  ev  TaUauvTa^Sfjiv. 
ocpTjXoic  sGeto  Tot  OTtXa-    ujjts  eixaatOT]         *  Thucyd.  v.  67;  Pausanias,  viii. 

OTpaT07:e5£U0|ASV(j).    Touxo  Ss  Ttoii^aai;,  9,  5;  viii.  10,  4. 
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their  once-recognised  privilege),  together  with  the  other 
Arcadians.  On  the  right-centre  and  centre  were  the  Lace- 
daemonians, Eleians,  and  Achaeans ;  on  the  extreme  left,  the 
Athenians.!  There  was  cavalry  on  both  the  wings;  Athe- 
nian on  the  left — Eleian  on  the  right;  spread  out  with  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  depth,  and  without  any  intermixture 
of  light  infantry  along  with  the  horsemen.  2 

In  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas,  he  himself  with  the 
Thebans  and  Boeotians  was  on  the  left;  the  Ar-   Theban 
geians  on  the  right;  the  Arcadians,  Messenians,   order  of 
Euboeans,  Sikyonians  and  other  allies  in  the   pf^ng^^f 
centre. 3    It  was  his  purpose  to  repeat  the  same   the  com- 
general  plan  of  attack  which  had  succeeded  so   ™ander. 
perfectly  at  Leuktra;  to  head  the  charge  himself  with  his 
Boeotians  on  the  left  against  the  opposing  right  or  right- 
centre,  and  to  bear  down  the  enemy  on  that  side  with 
irresistible  force,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry;  while  he 
kept  back  his  right  and  centre,  composed  of  less  trustworthy 
troops,  until  the  battle  should  have  been  thus  wholly  or 
partially  decided.     Accordingly,  he  caused  the  Boeotian 
noplites — occupying  the  left  of  his  line  in  lochi  or  com- 
panies, with  the  lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  extremity  of 
each — to  wheel  to  the  right  and  form  in  column  fronting 
the  enemy,  in  advance  of  his  remaining  line.    The  Theban 
lochages  thus  became  placed  immediately  in  face  of  the 
enemy,  as  the  heads  of  a  column  of  extraordinary  depth; 
all  the  hoplites  of  each  lochus,  and  perhaps  of  more  than 
one  lochus,  being  ranged  in  file  behind  them.-*     What  the 

*  Diodor.  xv.  85.  tineia,  of  all  the  Boeotians. 

That  the  Athenians  were  on  the  About   the  practice   of  the  The- 

left,  we  also  know  fromXenophon  bans,  both  at  and  after  the  battle 

(Hell.  vii.  5,  24),   though  he  gives  of  Leuktra,  to  make  their  attack 

no  complete  description  of  the  ar-  with  the  left,  see  Plutarch,  Quaest. 

rangement   of  the  allies  on  either  Roman,  p.  282  D, 

Bide.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22.    'Eitsl  fz 

*  Xen.  Hellen,  vii.  5,  23.  fjLyjv,  izapa-joL'fiji'i  too*;  sici  xspco;  no- 
»  Here  again,  we  know  from  Xe-  ps'jofJisvo'Jc      Xoxou';      ei?     [JisTUiTtov, 

nophon  that  the  Thebans  were  on  laxupov  inoiiiaoLXo  xb  %zpl  ^auxov  £[jl- 

the  left;   but  the  general  arrange-  PoXov,  tote  8rj  dvaXaPsiv  TtocpaYY^iXa? 

ment   of  the  other  contingents  wo  toc  SuXa,  tjysito'  o16£t)xoXo'J9ouv 

obtain  only  from  Diodorus  (xv.  85).  '0  51x6  oxpaTeu|xa  aniitptupov  ojaTtsp 

The  Tactica  of  Arrian,   also  (xi.  Tpii^pT)  TrpoorJYSjVOfjLiCcov,  otty)  s(jLpaXibM 

2)    inform    us    that    Epaminondas  oiaxo-jisis,    6iacpGcp»iv    8Xov    to    tu)v 

formed   his    attacking   column,    at  evavTicov  (JTpaTey|jia,  Ac. 
lieuktra,  of  the  Thebans— at  Man- 
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actual  depth  was,  or  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the 
lochus,  we  do  not  know.  At  Leuktra  Epaminondas  had 
attacked  with  fifty  shields  of  depth;  at  Mantineia,  the  depth 
of  his  column  was  probably  not  less.  Himself,  with  the 
chosen  Theban  warriors,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  re- 
lied upon  breaking  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  what- 
ever point  he  charged;  since  their  files  would  hardly  be 
more  than  eight  deep,  and  very  inadequate  to  resist  so 
overwhelming  a  shock.  His  column  would  cut  through  the 
phalanx  of  the  enemy,  like  the  prow  of  a  trireme  impelled 
in  sea-fight  against  the  midship  of  her  antagonist. 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were 
thus  formed  in  column,  projected  forward  in  advance;  while 
the  remaining  allies  were  still  left  in  their  ordinary  phalanx 
or  lines,  i  Epaminondas  calculated,  that  when  he  should 
have  once  broken  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  a  single 
point,  the  rest  would  either  take  flight,  or  become  so  dis- 
pirited, that  his  allies  coming  up  in  phalanx  could  easily 
deal  with  them. 

Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  was 
Disposition  ^^^shalled  only  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  a 
of  the  phalanx  of  hoplites  (four,  six,  or  perhaps  eight 

bolh^Sde?  deep  2),  and  without  any  light  infantry  inter- 
mingled with  the  ranks — the  Theban  general  op- 
posed on  his  left  his  own  excellent  cavalry,  Theban  and 
Thessalian,  but  in  strong  and  deep  column,  so  as  to  ensure 
to  them  also  a  superior  weight  of  attack.  He  farther 
mingled  in  their  ranks  some  active  footmen,  darters  and 

>  I  agree  with  Folard  (Trait6  de  sisted  only   of  the  left  or  Theban 

la  Colonne,  p.  Iv.-lxi.   prefixed  to  division,    the   best    troops    in   the 

the  translation  of  Polybius)  in  con-  army— xoi  fxev  tcryypoTaTip  Tcapeuxsodt- 

Bidering  sfxPoXov  to  be  a  column —  I^sto  dtYOvif^eaOai,  to  8k  dcrQivsaxaTOv 

rather     than     a     wedge     tapering  noppu)    dTceffxTjjev.     Moreover,    the 

towards  the  front.    And  I  dissent  whole  account  of  Xenophonimplies 

from  Schneider's  explanation,  who  that  Epaminondas  made  the  attack 

says  —  "Epaminondas      phalangem  from    his    own    left    against    the 

contrahit    sensim    et    colligit    in  enemy's  right,  or  right-centre.   He 

frontem,  ut  cunei  seu  rostri  navalis  was  afraid  that  the  Athenians  would 

formam  efficeret.    Copise  igitur  ex  take  him  in  flank  from  their  own  left, 

utroque  latere  explicatje  transeunt  '■'  Compare  a  similar  case  in  Xen. 

in  frontem;   hoc  est,    iiotpaysiv  eli;  Hellen.iii.4, 13,  where  the  Grecian 

(jLSTOjTtov."    It  appears    to    me   that  cavalry,  in  the  Asiatic  army  of  Age- 

the     troops    which     Epaminondas  silaus,  is  said  to  be  drawn  up  ujjTiep 

caused  to  wheel  into  the  front  and  9dXaY^  sul  xesaapujvj  &c. 
to  form  the  advancing  column,  con- 
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slingers,  of  whom  he  had  many  from  Thessaly  and  the  Ma- 
liac  Gulf.i 

There  remained  one  other  precaution  to  take.  His 
deep  Theban  and  Boeotian  column,  in  advancing  to  the 
charge,  would  be  exposed  on  its  right  or  unshielded  side 
to  the  attack  of  the  Athenians,  especially  the  Athenian 
cavalry,  from  the  enemy's  left.  To  guard  against  any  such 
movementjheposted,  upon  some  rising  ground  near  his  right, 
a  special  body  of  reserve,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  order  to 
take  the  Athenians  in  the  rear  if  they  should  attempt  it. 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  the 
spot,  must  have  occupied  time,  and  caused  much  Unprepared 
apparent  movement.  To  constitute  both  the  state  of  the 
column  of  infantry,  and  the  column  of  cavalry  monian' 
for  attack  on  his  left — and  to  post  the  body  of  ^'^"^y- 
reserve  on  the  rising  ground  at  his  right  against  the  Athe- 
nians— were  operations  which  the  enemy  from  their  neigh- 
bouring position  could  not  help  seeing.  Yet  they  either 
did  not  heed,  or  did  not  understand,  what  was  going  on. 2 
Nor  was  it  until  Epaminondas,  perceiving  all  to  be  com- 
pleted, actually  gave  the  word  of  command  to  "take  up 
arms,"  that  they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  impending  danger. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  him  in  full  march  moving  rapidly  to- 
wards them,  surprise  and  tumultuous  movement  pervaded 
their  body.  The  scattered  hoplites  ran  to  their  places;  the 
officers  exerted  every  effort  to  establish  regular  array;  the 
horsemen  hastened  to  bridle  their  horses  and  resume  their 
breast-plates.  3  And  though  the  ^pace  dividing  the  two 
armies  was  large  enough  to  allow  such  mischief  to  be 
partially  corrected  —  yet  soldiers  thus  taken  unawares, 
hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not  in  condition  to  stand  the 
terrific  shock  of  chosen  Theban  hoplites  in  deep  column. 

The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
which  Epaminondas  organized  on  his  left,  was  triumphant 
in  both  its  portions.  His  cavalry,  powerfully  aided  by 
the  intermingled  darters  and  light  troops  from  Thessaly, 

•  These  itsl^oi  afxt^Ttoi  —  light-  *  Perhaps  Epaminondas  may  hav6 
armed  footmen  intermingled  with  contrived  in  part  to  conceal  what 
the  ranks  of  the  cavalry  —  are  was  going  on  hy  means  of  cavalry- 
numbered  as  an  important  item  in  movements  in  his  front.  Something 
the  military  establishment  of  the  of  the  kind  seems  alluded  to  by 
Syracusan  despot  Gelon  (Herodot.  Polysenus  (ii.  3,  14). 
vii.  158).  »  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22. 
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"broke  and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry  opposed  to  them, 
Battle  of  and  then  restraining  themselves  from  pursuit, 
— com"ie^e  ^^^"^^  *^  ^^^^  upon  the  phalanx  of  infantry, 
succ^s  of  ^  Epaminondas  on  his  part  with  his  Theban  column 
the  dispo-  came  into  close  conflict  with  the  Mantineian 
Epaminon-  and  Lacedsemouian  line  of  infantry,  whom,  after 
das.  a  desperate  struggle  of  shield,  spear,  and  sword, 

he  bore  down  by  superior  force  and  weight.  He  broke 
through  the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  at  this  point,  com- 
pelling the  Lacedaemonians  opposed  to  him,  after  a  brave 
and  murderous  resistance,  to  turn  their  backs  and  take  io 
flight.  The  remaining  troops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing 
the  best  portion  of  their  army  defeated  and  in  flight,  turned 
and  fled  also.  The  centre  and  right  of  Epaminondas, 
being  on  a  less  advanced  front,  hardly  came  into  conflict 
with  the  enemy  until  the  impression  of  his  charge  had  been 
felt,  and  therefore  found  the  troops  opposed  to  them  al- 
ready wavering  and  disheartened.  The  Achaean,  Eleian,  ar  d 
other  infantry  on  that  side,  gave  way  after  a  short  resisb- 
ance;  chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  contagion  and 
alarm,  when  they  saw  the  Lacedaemonians  broken.  The 
Athenians  however,  especially  the  cavalry,  on  the  left  wing 
of  their  own  army,  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  serious 
encounter  with  the  cavalry  opposite  to  them.  Diodorus 
afiirms  them  to  have  been  beaten,  after  a  gallant  fight,  i 
until  the  Eleian  cavalry  from  the  right  came  to  their  aid. 
Here,  as  on  many  other  points,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
his  narrative  with  Xenophon,  who  plainly  intimates  that 
the  stress  of  the  action  fell  on  the  Theban  left  and  Lace- 
daemonian right  and  centre — and  from  whose  narrative  we 
should  rather  have  gathered,  that  the  Eleian  cavalry  beaten 
on  their  own  right,  may  have  been  aided  by  the  Athenian 
cavalry  from  the  left;  reversing  the  statement  of  Diodorus. 
In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  cannot 
Victory  of  grasp  with  confidence  anything  beyond  the 
the  The-  capital  determining  feature  and  the  ultimate 
iMnonda^s*'  result.2  The  Calculations  of  Epamiuoudas  wero 
18  mortally  completely  realized.  The  irresistible  charge, 
•wounde  .      j^q^}^  Qf  infantry  and  cavalry,  made  by  himself 

1  Diodor.  xv.  85.  p.  300.  c.  53). 

The      orator     ^schines     fought         ^  xhe  remark  made  by  Polybiua 

among   the  Athenian   hoplites   on  upon   this   battle   deserves   notice, 

this  occasion  (iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  He  states  that  the  description  given 
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with  his  left  wing,  not  only  defeated  the  troops  immedi-* 
ately  opposed,  but  caused  the  enemy's  whole  army  to  tak^:. 
flight.  It  was  under  these  victorious  circumstances,  and' 
while  he  was  pressing  on  the  retiring  enemy  at  the  head  of 
his  Theban  column  of  infantry,  that  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  with  a  spear  in  the  breast.  He  was,  by  habit  and 
temper,  always  foremost  in  braving  danger,  and  on  this  day 
probably  exposed  himself  pre-eminently,  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  those  around  him,  and  ensuring  the  success  of 
his  own  charge,  on  which  so  much  depended;  moreover,  a 
Grecian  general  fought  on  foot  in  the  ranks,  and  carried 
the  same  arms  (spear,  shield,  &c.)  as  a  private  soldier. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  were 
making  a  prolonged  resistance,  when  Epaminondas  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desper- 
ate effort;  that  he  stepped  forward,  darted  his  javelin,  and 
slew  the  Lacedaemonian  commander;  that  having  killed 
several  warriors,  and  intimidated  others,  he  forced  them 
to  give  way;  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  him  in  ad- 
vance of  his  comrades,  turned  upon  him  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  darts,  some  of  which  he  avoided,  others  he  turned 
off  with  his  shield,  while  others,  after  they  had  actually 
entered  his  body  and  wounded  him,  he  plucked  out  and 

of  the  battle  by  Ephorus  was  ex-  narrative  (Polybius,  xii.  25). 

tremely  incorrect  and  absurd,    ar-  Polybius  adds  that  Theopompus 

guing  great  ignorance  both  of  the  and  Timaeus   -were   as  little    to    be 

ground  where  it  was  fought  and  of  trusted  in  the  description  of  land- 

the  possible  movements  of  the  ar-  battles  as  Ephorus.    Whether  this 

mies.    He   says  that  Ephorus  bad  remark  has  special  application  to 

displayed    the    like    incompetence  the  battle  of  Mantineia,   I  do  not 

also    in   describing    the   battle    of  clearly  make  out.    He  gives  credit 

Leuktra;   in  which  case,  however,  however  to    Ephorus    for    greater 

his  narrative  was  less  misleading,  judgement  and  accuracy,  in  the  de- 

because  that  battle  was  simple  and  scription  of  naval  battles, 

easily  intelligible,  involving  move-  Unfortunately,  Polybius  has  not 

ments    only  of  one  wing   of  each  given   us   his    own   description    of 

array.    But  in  regard  to  the  battle  this  battle  of  Mantineia.    He  only 

of  Mantineia    (he  says),   the   mis-  says  enough  to  make  us  feel  how 

description  of  Ephorus  was  of  far  imperfectly  we   know   its   details, 

more    deplorable    effect ;     because  There  is   too  much  reason  to  fear 

that  battle  exhibited  much  compli-  that  the  account  which  we  now  read 

cation     and     generalship,     which  in  Diodorus  may  be   borrowed  in 

Ephorus  did  not  at  all  comprehend,  large    proportion    from   that  very 

as  might  be  seen  by  any  one  who  narrative  of  Ephorus  here  so  much 

measured  the  ground   and  studied  disparaged.                                            ,\j^ 
the    movements    reported    in     his                                                                        % 
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employed  them  in  repelling  the  enemy.  At  length  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  with  a  spear,  i  I 
cannot  altogether  omit  to  notice  these  details ;  which  once 
passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history,  though  they  seem 
rather  the  offspring  of  an  imagination  fresh  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Iliad  than  a  recital  of  an  actual  combat  of 
Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  both  eminent  for  close-rank 
fighting,  with  long  spear  and  heavy  shield.  The  mortal 
wound  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  spear  in  the  breast,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  case  which  we  really  know.  The  handle 
of  the  spear  broke,  and  the  point  was  left  sticking  in  his 
breast.  He  immediately  fell,  and  as  the  enemy  were  at 
that  moment  in  retreat,  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  own  com- 
rades. There  was  no  dispute  for  the  possession  of  his  body, 
as  there  had  been  for  Kleombrotus  at  Leuktra. 

The  news  of  his  mortal  wound  spread  like  wild-fire 
Extreme  through  his  army ;  and  the  effect  produced  is  among 
mlnt^'^^^^'  ■'^^^^ost  extraordinary  phenomena  in  all  Grecian 
caused  by  military  history.  I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the 
his  death      contemporary  historian.      "It   was   thus  (says 

among  the      -^  i        \     xu    j.     ti  •  j  j     i  • 

troops,  Xenopnon)    taat    I.pammondas   arranged    his 

even  when  order  of  attack;  and  he  was  not  disappointed 
tory  and  '  lu  his  expectation.  For  having  been  victorious, 
pursuit.  on  the  point  where  he  himself  charged,  he 
caused  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  to  take  flight.  But  so 
soon  as  he  fell,  those  w^ho  remained  had  no  longer  any 
power  even  of  rightly  using  the  victor5^  Though  the 
phalanx  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  in  full  flight,  the 
Theban  hoplites  neither  killed  a  single  man  more,  nor 
advanced  a  step  beyond  the  actual  ground  of  conflict. 
Though  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  also  in  full  flight,  yet 
neither  did  the  Theban  horsemen  continue  their  pursuit, 
nor  kill  any  more  either  of  horsemen  or  of  hoplites,  but 
fell  back  through  the  receding  enemies  with  the  timidity 
of  beaten  men.  The  light  troops  and  peltasts,  who  had 
been  mingled  with  the  Theban  cavalry  and  had  aided  in  their 
victory,  spread  themselves  over  towards  the  enemy's  left 

'  Diodor.  XV.  87.    Cornelius  Nepos  an  excellent   note  of  Dr.  Arnold, 

(Epam.  c.  9)  seems  to  copy  the  same  on    Thucydides,    iv.    11;     animad- 

authority  as  Diodorus,  though  more  verting  upon  similar  exaggerations 

sparing    of  details.    He  does  not  and   embellishments    of  Diodorus, 

^eem  to  have  read  Xenophon.  in  the  description  of  the  conduct  of 

I  commend   the   reader  again  to  Brasidas  at  Pylus. 
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with  the  security  of  conquerors;  but  there  (being  un- 
supported by  their  own  horsemen)  they  were  mostly  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Athenians."  i 

Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
is  literally  true,  since  it  contradicts  the  sym-   -p^^^f^f^^^ 
pathies  of  the  reciting  witness.     Nothing  but   influence 
the  pressure  of  undeniable  evidence  could  have   which  he 

■V      .       T    -XT-  1  I  1  exercised 

constramed  Xenophon  to  record  a  scene  so  over  the 
painful  to  him  as  the  Lacedaemonian  army  ^^'^'^^jP.^ 
beaten,  in  full  flight,  and  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion only  by  the  untimely  wound  of  the  Theban  general. 
That  Epaminondas  would  leave  no  successor  either  equal 
or  second  to  himself,  now  that  Pelopidas  was  no  more — 
that  the  army  which  he  commanded  should  be  incapable  of 
executing  new  movements  or  of  completing  an  unfinished 
campaign — we  can  readily  conceive.  But  that  on  the  actual 
battle  field,  when  the  moment  of  dangerous  and  doubtful 
struggle  has  been  already  gone  through,  and  when  the 
soldier's  blood  is  up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  sees  fleeing  before  him — that  at  this  crisis 
of  exuberant  impatience,  when  Epaminondas,  had  he  been 
unwounded,  would  have  found  it  diflicult  to  restrain  his 
soldiers  from  excessive  forwardness,  they  should  have  be- 
come at  once  paralysed  and  disarmed  on  hearing  of  his  fall 
— this  is  what  we  could  not  have  believed,  had  we  not 
found  it  attested  by  a  witness  at  once  contemporary  and 
hostile.  So  striking  a  proof  has  hardly  ever  been  rendered, 
on  the  part  of  soldiers  towards  their  general,  of  devoted 
and  absorbing  sentiment.  All  the  hopes  of  this  army,  com- 
posed of  such  diverse  elements,  were  centred  in  Epaminon- 
das; all  their  confidence  of  success,  all  their  security  against 
defeat,  were  derived  from  the  idea  of  acting  under  his 
orders;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking  down  a 
defeated   enemy,   appeared   to   vanish  when  those  orders 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  25.     Tyjv  (xev  '(o^nui-i    5'    autoi?    xal    tujv    li:7tiu)v, 

6rj  aufxPoXrjv  O'jTto;  STioii^araTO,  xai  oijx  dusxTSivav  [xev  ouSl  oi  itctceTi;  Sicbxov- 

e'JisujGyi    t^?     eXTiiSo;*      xpoxi^aac  te?  oute  tuTcsot?  oliO'  orcXixa;,  (Udrtsp 

•yap,  ^TtpoasPaXev,  oXov  Eito  irjas  Zk  TjTTibfxsvoi  7:Ecpopy][j.£va);   5ia   xojv 

©E'JYEIV  TO  T(I)V  evavTlOOV.    'EltEl  Y£  P-'fl'i        9£UY6/T(XJV     TCOXEfJLllOV     8lSTC£00V.        Kal 

exEivo?  STiEaEv,  oi  XoitcoI  0'j5e  xfj  vlxig  jjl-^v  oi  a|jLi7ni:oi  xa'i  oi  TtsXtaoxal,  ouv- 

opOwi;     ETi    E5uvda9ir]aav     yprj'j'xaHoii.,  vevix-/]x6x£?    xoi?   iKTiEoaiv,    a9ixovxo 

dXXa  <fi<j'(o(i<:ri^   (jiev  auToi<;  T'^?  Evav-  |jl£v  etci  xou  E'itJbvUfjLOU,  6i^  xpaxoOvxE?* 

xla?  cpdXaYY^?)  oOSi  TtpoyjXOov  ex  xou  exeI  6e  bub  t(I)v  'AOir)vaiu)v  oi  TtXsioxoi 

Xiopiou  Ev9a  7]  ayfiPoXr]  eyevexo"    cpu-  auxibv  dTcE^avov. 
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were  withdrawn.  "We  are  not  indeed  to  speak  of  such  a 
proceeding  with  commendation.  Thebes  and  her  allied 
cities  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  their  soldiers,  for  a 
grave  dereliction  of  military  duty,  and  a  capital  disappoint- 
ment of  well-earned  triumph — whatever  may  be  our  feel- 
ings about  the  motive.  Assuredly  the  man  who  would  be 
most  chagrined  of  all,  and  whose  dying  moments  must  have 
been  embittered  if  he  lived  to  hear  it — was  Epaminondas 
himself.  But  when  we  look  at  the  fact  simply  as  a  mark 
and  measure  of  the  ascendency  established  by  him  over  the 
minds  of  his  soldiers,  it  will  be  found  hardly  paralleled  in 
history.  I  have  recounted,  a  few  pages  ago,  the  intense 
grief  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  Thes- 
saly  over  the  dead  body  of  Pelopidas^  on  the  hill  of 
Kynoskephalse.  But  all  direct  and  deliberate  testimonies 
of  attachment  to  a  dead  or  dying  chief  (and  doubtless  thes  3 
too  were  abundant  on  the  field  of  Mantineia)  fall  short  of 
the  involuntary  suspension  of  arms  in  the  tempting  hour 
of  victory. 

That  the  real  victory,  the  honours  of  the  day,  belonge  1 
Victor  ^^  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans,  we  know  froi  i 

claimed  by  the  conclusive  evidence  ofXenophon.  But  as 
both  sides  the  vanquished,  being  allowed  to  retire  unpur- 
theie^ss  "the  sued,  were  only  separated  by  a  short  distance 
Lacedamo-  from  the  walls  of  Mantineia,  and  perhaps  rallied 
obirged^o  even  before  reaching  the  town — as  the  Athe- 
soiicit  the  ^ian  cavalry  had  cut  to  pieces  some  of  the 
straggling  light  troops — they  too  pretended  to 
have  gained  a  victory.  Trophies  were  erected  on  both 
sides.  Nevertheless  the  Thebans  were  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle;  so  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  some  hesitation, 
were  forced  to  send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce  for  the  burial 
of  the  slain,  and  to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban  bodies 
as  they  had  in  their  possession.  2  This  was  the  understood 
confession  of  defeat. 

The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epaminon- 

jj  .  das,  with  the  spear-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  pro- 

mentf  of  '    uouuced  that  he  must  die  as  soon  as  that  was 

Epaminon-    withdrawn.  He  first  inquired  whether  his  shield 

was  safe;  and  his  shield-bearer,  answering  in  the 

^  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  33,  34.       more  probable  than  that  of  Xeno- 
^  The  statement  of  Diodorus  (xv.      phon  (vii.  5,  26). 
87)    on   this   point    appears  to  me         The  Athenians  boasted  much  of 
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affirmative,  produced  it  before  his  eyes.  He  next  asked 
about  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  was  informed  that  his 
own  army  was  victorious.  ^  He  then  desired  to  see  lolai- 
das  and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  as 
commanders;  but  received  the  mournful  reply,  that  both 
of  them  had  been  slain. 2  "Then  (said  he)  you  must  make 
peace  with  the  enemy."  He  ordered  the  spear-head  to  be 
withdrawn,  when  the  efflux  of  blood  speedily  terminated 
his  life. 

Of  the  three   questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying 
chief,  the  third  is  the  gravest  and  most  signifi-  ^^^  ^^ 
cant.     The  death   of  these  two  other  citizens,   other  best 
the  only  men  in  the  camp  whom  Epaminondas  '^^^^^ 
could  trust,  shows  how  aggravated  and  irrepar-  slain  also 
able   was   the  Theban  loss,   not  indeed  as  to  j^^^^l 
number,  but  as  to  quality.    Not  merely  Epami- 
nondas himself,  but  the  only  two  men  qualified  in  some 
measure  to  replace  him,  perished  in  the  same  field;  and 
Pelopidas  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  year.    Such  accu- 
mulation of  individual  losses  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  come  to  note  the  total  suspension  of  Theban  glory  and 
dignity,  after  this  dearly-bought  victory.     It  affords  em- 
phatic  evidence  of  the  extreme  forwardness  with  which 
their  leaders  exposed  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant 
resistance  which  they  experienced. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas   spread  rejoicing  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow  „,,      , 

i'  J.1       mi     1  m  J.1  •  Who  slew 

01  the  Theban.    To  more  than  one  warrior  was  Epaminon- 

assigned  the  honour  of  having  struck  the  blow,  f^^^l^^  ^i[\ 

The  Mantineians   gave  it  to  their  citizen  Ma-  sons^hon-" 

chserion ;  the  Athenians,  to  Gryllus  son  of  Xe-  ?^^^^  ^^^ 
nophon;     the   Spartans,  to   their   countryman 

this  slight  success  with  their  caval-  there  could  hardly  have  been  any 

ry,    enhancing    its  value    by      ac-  camp.    Epaminondas  had  marched 

knowledgingthatalltheirallieshad  out   only  a  few  hours  before  from 

been  defeated  around  them   (Plu-  Tegea.      A    tent   may    have    been 

tarch,  De  Gloria,  Athen,  p.  350  A,),  erected  on  the  field  to  receive  him. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  88 ;  Cicero,  De  Eini-  Five  centuries  afterwards,  the  Man- 
bus,  ii.  80,96;  Epistol.  ad  Famili-  tineians  showed  to  the  traveller 
ares,  v.  12,  5.  Pausanias  a  spot  called  Skope  near 

2  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Kegum,  the  field  of  battle,  to  which  (they 

p.  194  C. ;  JElian,  V.  H.  xii.  3.  afiirmed)    the  wounded  Epaminon- 

Both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  talk  das  had  been  carried  off,   in  great 

of  Epaminondes  being  carried  back  pain,    and    with   his   hand    on   his 

to   the  camp.    But   it   seems   that  wound— from  whence  he  had  looked 
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Antikrates.  *  At  Sparta,  distinguished  honour  was  shown, 
even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  to  the  posterity  of  Antikrates, 
who  was  believed  to  have  rescued  the  city  from  her  most 
formidable  enemy.  Such  tokens  afford  precious  testimony, 
from  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion,  to  the  memory  of 
Epaminondas. 

How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Thebes, 
Peace  con-  WO  have  no  positive  account.  But  there  can  be 
*^1^?^^~  0  ^^  doubt  that  the  sorrow,  so  paralysing  to  the 
recognised,  victorious  soldiers  on  the  field  of  Mantineia, 
the^?nde  ^  was  felt  with  equal  acuteness,  and  with  an  effect 
pendenceof  not  less  depressing,  in  the  senate -house  and 
^e^s^sene-  market  -  place  of  Thebes.  The  city,  the  citizen- 
afone*  soldiers,  and  the  allies,  would  be  alike  impressed 

stands  out  with  the  mournful  conviction,  that  the  dying 
bans^  return  injunction  of  Epaminondas  must  be  executed, 
home.  Accordingly,    negotiations   were    opened    anl 

peace  was  concluded — probably  at  once,  before  the  army- 
left  Peloponnesus.  The  Thebans  and  their  Arcadian  allies 
exacted  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  statv  s 
quo]  to  leave  everything  exactly  as  it  was,  without  any 
change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet  admitting  Megalopolis, 
with  the  Pan-Arcadian  constitution  attached  to  it — and 
admitting  also  Messene  as  an  independent  city.  Against 
this  last  article  Sparta  loudly  and  peremptorily  protested. 
But  not  one  of  her  allies  sympathised  with  her  feelings. 
Some  indeed  were  decidedly  against  her;  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  find  the  maintenance  of  independent  Messene 
against  Sparta  ranking  shortly  afterwards  as  an  admitted 
principle  in  Athenian  foreign  politics.  2  Neither  Athe- 
nians, nor  Eleians,  nor  Arcadians,  desired  to  see  Sparta 

with    anxiety    on    the    continuing  clearly    distinguish    between    the 

battle  (Pausan.  viii.  11,  4).  first  battle  fought  by  the  Athenian 

i  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,c.  35;  Pau-  cavalry,    immediately    after    their 

sanias,  1.  3,  3;  viii.  9,  2-5;  viii.  11,  arrival    at  Mantineia,    when    they 

4 ;    ix,  15,  3.  rescued  that  town  from  being  sur- 

The  reports  however  which  Pau-  prised  by  the  Thebans  and  Thessa- 

saniae  gives,  and  the  name  of  Ma-  lians— and  the  general  action  which 

chaerion   which    he   heard   both   at  followed    a    few   days   afterwards, 

Mantineia  and  at  Sparta,  are  con-  wherein  Epaminondas  was  slain, 

fused,  and  are  hardly  to  be  recon-  «  See  the  oration  of  Demosthengg 

oiled  with  the  story  of  Plutarch.  on   behalf    of   the  Megalopolitans 

Moreover,    it    would    seem   that  (Orat.  xvi.  s.  10.  p.  204  ;  s.  21.  p.  206). 
the  subsequent  Athenians  did  not 
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strengthened.  None  had  any  interest  in  prolonging  the 
war,  with  prospects  doubtful  to  every  one;  while  all 
wished  to  see  the  large  armies  now  in  Arcadia  dimissed. 
Accordingly  the  peace  was  sworn  to  on  these  conditions. 
The  autonomy  of  Messene  was  guaranteed  by  all,  except 
the  Spartans;  who  alone  stood  out,  keeping  themselves 
without  friends  or  auxiliaries,  in  the  hope  for  better  times 
—  rather  than  submit  to  what  they  considered  as  an 
intolerable  degradation,  i 

Under  these   conditions,  the  armies   on  both   sides 
retired.     Xenophon   is    right    in   saying,   that  Kesuits  of 
neither    party    gained    anything,    either   city,   the  battle 
territory,  or  dominion;  though  before  the  battle,   neia,^as  ap- 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  two  contend-   predated 
ing  armies,  every  one  had  expected  that  the  phon— 'in- 
victors,   whichever   they  were,   would  become   fair  to  the 
masters,  and  the  vanquished,  subjects.   But  his   '■'^^^^^^s- 
assertion — that  "there  was  more  disturbance,  and  more 
matter  of  dispute,  in  Greece,  after  the  battle  than  before 
it" — must  be  interpreted,  partly  as  the  inspiration  of  a 
philo-Laconian  sentiment,  which  regards  a  peace  not  ac- 
cepted by  Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all — partly  as  based  on  the 
circumstance,  that  no  definite  headship  was  recognised  as 
possessed  by  any  state.    Sparta  had  once  enjoyed  it,  and 
had  set  the  disgraceful  example  of  suing  out  a  confirmation 
of  it  from  the  Persian  king  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
Both  Thebes  and  Athens  had  aspired  to  the  same  dignity, 
and  both  by  the  like  means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra; 
neither  of  them  had  succeeded.    Greece  was   thus   left 
without  a  head,  and  to  this  extent  the  affirmation  of  Xe- 
nophon is  true.   But  it  would  not  be  correct  to  suppose 
that  the  last  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
was  unproductive  of  any  results — though  it  was  disappointed 
of  its  great  and  brillant  fruits  by  his  untimely  death.  Before 
he  marched  in,  the  Theban  party  in  Arcadia  (Tegea,  Me- 
galopolis, &c.)  was  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by  the 

'  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,c.  35;  Diod.  peace.    Diodorus  appears  to  place 

XV.  89;  Polybius,  iv.  83.  the    latter    immediately    after    the 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  former.    This  would  not  count  for 

B.C.  361)  assigns  the  conclusion  of  much,  indeed,  against  any  consider- 

peace  to  the  succeeding  year.    I  do  able  counter-probability  ;    but  the 

not   know    however    what    ground  probability  here  (in  my  judgement) 

there  is  for  assuming  such  an  inter-  is   rather  in   favour  of  immediate 

val   between    the    battle  and   the  sequence  between  the  two  events. 
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Mantineians  and  their  allies.  His  expedition,  though  ending 
in  an  indecisive  victory,  nevertheless  broke  up  the  con- 
federacy enlisted  in  support  of  Mantineia;  enabling  Tegea 
and  Megalopolis  to  maintain  themselves  against  their 
Arcadian  opponents,  and  thus  leaving  the  frontier  against 
Sparta  unimpaired.  While  therefore  we  admit  the  affirmation 
of  Xenophon — that  Thebes  did  not  gain  by  the  battle  either 
city,  or  territory,  or  dominion — we  must  at  the  same  time 
add,  that  she  gained  the  preservation  of  her  Arcadian  allies, 
and  of  her  anti-Spartan  frontier,  including  Messene. 

This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.  But 
Character  dearly  indeed  was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of 
of  Epami-  her  first  liero,  shed  on  the  field  of  Mantineia; 
nondas.  ^^^  ^^  mention  his  two  seconds,  whom  we  know 
only  from  his  verdict — Daiphantus  and  lolaidas.i  He  was 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  monumental  columii 
was  erected  on  his  tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  beei 
judged  with  so  much  unanimity  as  Epaminondas.  He  has 
obtained  a  meed  of  admiration — from  all,  sincere  ani 
hearty  —  from  some,  enthusiastic.  Cicero  pronounces  him 
to  be  the  first  man  of  Greece.  2  The  judgement  of  Polybiu  s, 
though  not  summed  up  so  emphatically  in  a  single  epithet, 
is  delivered  in  a  manner  hardly  less  significant  and  lauda- 
tory. Nor  was  it  merely  historians  or  critics  who  formed 
this  judgement.  The  best  men  of  action,  combining  the 
soldier  and  the  patriot,  such  as  Timoleon  and  PhilopcBmen,^ 
set  before  them  Epaminondas  as  their  model  to  copy. 

The  remark  has  been  often  made,  and  suggests  itself 
wdienever  we  speak  of  Epaminondas,  though  its  full  force 
will  be  felt  only  when  we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent 
history  —  that  with  him  the  dignity  and  commanding  in- 
fluence of  Thebes  both  began  and  ended.  His  period  of 
active  political  life  comprehends  sixteen  years,  from  the 
resurrection  of  Thebes  into  a  free  community,  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  ruling  oligarchy — to  the  fatal  day  of 
Mantineia  (379-362  b,c.).  His  prominent  and  unparalleled 
ascendency  belongs  to  the  last  eight  years,  from  the  victory 
of  Leuktra  (371  e.g.).     Throughout  this  whole  period,  both 

'  Pauaanias,  viii.  11,  4,5.  princeps,raeo  judicio,  Graeciae,"  Ac. 

'^Cicero,    Tusculan.  i.  2,  4;    T>e         '  Plutarch,  Philopcemeii,c.3  ;  Plu- 
Orator.iii.  34,139.    "Epaminondas;     tarcb,  Timoleon,  c.  36. 
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all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  can  reasonably  divine, 
fully  bears  out  the  judgement  of  Polybius  and  Cicero,  who 
had"  the  means  of  knowing  much  more.  And  this  too — let 
it  be  observed — though  Epaminondas  is  tried  by  a  severe 
canon;  for  the  chief  contemporarj^  witness  remaining  is  one 
decidedly  hostile.  Even  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon 
finds  neither  misdeeds  nor  omissions  to  reveal  in  the  capital 
enemy  of  Sparta — mentions  him  only  to  record  what  is 
honourable — and  manifests  the  perverting  bias  mainly  by 
suppressing  or  slurring  over  his  triumphs.  The  man  whose 
eloquence  bearded  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately 
preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra^ — who  in  that  battle 
stripped  Sparta  of  her  glory,  and  transferred  the  wreath 
to  Thebes — who  a  few  months  afterwards,  not  only  ravaged 
all  the  virgin  territory  of  Laconia,  but  cut  off  the  best 
half  of  it  for  the  restitution  of  independent  Messene,  and 
erected  the  hostile  Arcadian  community  of  Megalopolis  on 
its  frontier — the  author  of  these  fatal  disasters  inspires  to 
Xenophon  such  intolerable  chagrin  and  antipathy,  that  in 
the  two  first  he  keeps  back  the  name,  and  in  the  third,  sup- 
presses the  thing  done.  But  in  the  last  campaign,  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Mantineia  (whereby  Sparta  incurred  no 
positive  loss,  and  where  the  death  of  Epaminondas  softened 
every  predisposition  against  him),  there  was  no  such  violent 
pressure  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  historian.  Accordingly, 
the  concluding  chapter  of  Xenophon's  'Hellenica'  contains 
a  panegyric,  2  ample  and  unqualified,  upon  the  military 
merits  of  the  Theban  general;  upon  his  daring  enterprise, 
his  comprehensive  foresight,  his  care  to  avoid  unnecessary 
exposure  of  soldiers,  his  excellent  discipline,  his  well-com- 
bined tactics,  his  fertility  of  aggressive  resource  in  striking 
at  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy,  who  content  themselves 
with  following  and  parrying  his  blows  (to  use  a  simile  of 
Demosthenes  3)  like  an  unskilful  pugilist,  and  only  succeed 
in  doing  so  by  signal  aid  from  accident.  The  effort  of 
strategic  genius,  then  for  the  first  time  devised  and  applied, 
of  bringing  an  irresistible  force  of  attack  to  bear  on  one 
point  of  the  hostile  line,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was 

'  Seethe  inscription  of  four  lines     'H|xsTspai;  PouXaT?  SrtapxT]  p,4v  ixeU 
copiedbyPausanias  from  the  statue  paxo  665av,  &c. 

of  Epaminondas   at  Thebes  (Paua.         '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  8,  9. 
ix.  16,  3) :—  '  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  I.  p,  61, 

s.  46. 
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kept  comparatively  back  until  the  action  had  been  thus 
decided — is  clearly 'noted  by  Xenophon,  together  with  its 
triumphant  effect,  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia ;  though  the 
very  same  combination  on  the  field  of  Leuktra  is  slurred 
over  in  his  description,  as  if  it  were  so  common-place  as 
not  to  require  any  mention  of  the  chief  with  whom  it  ori- 
ginated. Compare  Epaminondas  with  Agesilaus  —  how 
great  is  the  superiority  of  the  first — even  in  the  narrative 
of  Xenophon,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the  other!  How 
manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that  nothing  except  the 
fatal  spearwound  at  Mantineia,  prevented  him  from  reaping 
the  fruit  of  a  series  of  admirable  arrangements,  and  from 
becoming  arbiter  of  Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself! 
The  military  merits  alone  of  Epaminondas,  had  they 
merely  belonged  to  a  general  of  mercenaries,  combined 
with  nothing  praiseworthy  in  other  ways  —  would  have 
stamped  him  as  a  man  of  high  and  original  genius,  above 
every  other  Greek,  antecedent  or  contemporary.  But  it  s 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  great  man  that  we  are  n(»t 
compelled  to  borrow  from  one  side  of  his  character  in 
order  to  compensate  deficiencies  in  another. i  His  splendid 
military  capacity  was  never  prostituted  to  personal  ends; 
neither  to  avarice,  nor  ambition,  nor  overweening  vanity. 
Poor  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  he  left  at  the  end  of  it 
not  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses;  having  despised 
the  many  opportunities  for  enrichment  which  his  position 
afforded,  as  well  as  the  richest  offers  from  foreigners.  2  Of 
ambition  he  had  so  little,  by  natural  temperament,  that 
his  friends  accused  him  of  torpor.    But  as  soon  as  the 

*  Theremark  ofDiodorus  (XV.  88)  we  cannot  assign  the  exact  time 
upon  Epaminondas  is  more  em-  when  the  alleged  briber,  Diomedon 
phatic  than  we  usually  ^nd  in  him     of  Kyzikus,  came  to  Thebes. 

— Ilcxpa   \i.h  Yap  exctjty  t(I)v  oIXXcdv  Plutarch  (De   Genio  Socratis,  p. 

iv  Sv  eSpoi  TtpoTepYjiAaxTJi;  56^7)c,  irotptx  583  E.)   relates    an   incident  about 

8e  TOUToi    itdaa?  Tac  apsTa;  i^Qpoia-  Jason    of  Pherse   tendering  money 

jte^a?.  in  vain  to  Epaminondas,  which  can- 

*  Polybius,  xxxii.  8,  6.  Cornelius  not  well  have  happened  before  the 
Nepos  (Epaminondas,  c.  4)  gives  liberation  of  the  Kadmeia  (the 
one  anecdote,  among  several  which  period  to  which  Plutarch's  dialogue 
he  affirms  to  have  found  on  record,  assigns  it),  but  may  have  happened 
oflarge  pecuniary  presents  tendered  afterwards, 
to,  and  repudiated  by,  Eparainon-  Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm, 
das;  an  anecdote  recounted  with  Reg.  p.  193  C. ;  and  Plutarch's  Lifft, 
BO  much  precision  of  detail,  that  of  Fabius  Maximus,  c.  27. 
it  appears  to  deserve  credit,  though 
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perilous  exposure  of  Thebes  required  it,  he  displayed  as 
much  energy  in  her  defence  as  the  most  ambitious  of  her 
citizens,  without  any  of  that  captious  exigence,  frequent  in 
ambitious  men,  as  to  the  amount  of  glorification  or  defer- 
ence due  to  him  from  his  countrymen.  And  his  personal 
vanity  was  so  faintly  kindled,  even  after  the  prodigious 
success  at  Leuktra,  that  we  find  him  serving  in  Thessaly 
as  a  private  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  and  in  the  city  as  an 
sedileor  inferior  street-magistrate,  under  the  title  ofTele- 
archus.  An  illustrious  specimen  of  that  capacitj?-  and  good- 
will, both  to  command  and  to  be  commanded,  which 
Aristotle  pronounces  to  form  in  their  combination  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  worthy  citizen,  i  He  once 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  his  wise 
and  moderate  policy  in  Achaia,  which  they  were  ill-judged 
enough  to  reverse.  We  cannot  doubt  also  that  he  was 
frequently  attacked  by  political  censors  and  enemies — the 
condition  of  eminence  in  every  free  state ;  but  neither  of 
these  causes  ruffled  the  dignified  calmness  of  his  political 
course.  As  he  never  courted  popularity  by  unworthy 
arts,  so  he  bore  unpopularity  without  murmurs,  and  with- 
out any  angry  renunciation  of  patriotic  duty.  2 

The  mildness  of  his  antipathies  against  political  op- 
ponents at  home  was  undeviating;  and,  what  is  even  more 
remarkable,  amidst  the  precedents  and  practice  of  the 
Grecian  world,  his  hostility  against  foreign  enemies,  Boeo- 
tian dissentients,  and  Theban  exiles,  was  uniformly  free 
from  reactionary  vengeance.  Sufficient  proofs  have  been 
adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  rare  union  of  attri- 
butes in  the  same  individual;  of  lofty  disinterestedness,  not 
merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but  as  to  the  more  seductive 
irritabilities  of  ambition,  combined  with  a  just  measure  of 
attachment  towards  partisans,  and  unparalleled  gentleness 
towards  enemies.  His  friendship  with  Pelopidas  was  never 
disturbed  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their  joint  political 
career;  an  absence  of  jealousy  signal  and  creditable  to  both, 

*  Aristotel,  Politic,  iii.  2, 10.  xal    d^sXsoOai    xopioc,    l^oarpaxillo- 

>  Plutarch,  Compar.Alkibiad.  and  fxsvoi  xai  d7tO)(£ipoTovoufxsvoi  xaT  xa- 

Coriolanus,    c.  4.    'EtisI    to    fz    [xt]  TOtSixaWusvot  TtoXXdxK;  oux  ibpYif^ovxo 

KmapTJ  |jLy]5£9£paii£t>Tix6vo'/Xio,i  £ivai,  toii;  TtoXiTan;  aYvcjoixovouaiv,  aXX'  -rj-yi- 

icai  M£T£XXoi;  zlys  xai'Apia-£i6yji;  xal  ttcov  au9iq  fjL£Tafji£Xo|XEvou(;  xal  6iy;X- 

Er.c((jL£ivd)v5o«;-  aXXa  tijj  xaTocypovEiv  XaTTOVTO   iiapaxaXouvTiov. 
lb?  aXrjQoji;  (I)v  Syjjxoi;  eoxi  xai  ooiivai 

l2 
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though  most  creditable  to  Pelopidas,  the  richer,  as  well  as 
the  inferior  man  of  the  two.  To  both,  and  to  the  harmoni- 
ous cooperation  of  both,  Thebes  owed  her  short-lived 
splendour  and  ascendency.  Yet  when  we  compare  the  one 
with  the  other,  we  not  only  miss  in  Pelopidas  the  trans- 
cendent strategic  genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but 
even  the  constant  vigilance  and  prudence,  which  never  de- 
serted his  friend.  If  Pelopidas  had  had  Epaminondas  as 
his  companion  in  Thessaly,  he  would  hardly  have  trusted 
himself  to  the  good  faith,  nor  tasted  the  dungeon  of  the 
Pheraean  Alexander;  nor  would  he  have  rushed  forward  to 
certain  destruction,  in  a  transport  of  phrensy,  at  the  view 
of  that  hated  tyrant  in  the  subsequent  battle. 

In  eloquence,  Epaminondas  would  doubtless  have  found 
superiors  at  Athens;  but  at  Thebes,  he  had  neither  equal, 
nor  predecessor,  nor  successor.  Under  the  new  phase  into 
which  Thebes  passed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedse  no- 
nians  out  of  the  Kadmeia,  such  a  gift  was  second  in  import- 
ance only  to  the  great  strategic  qualities;  while  the  com- 
bination of  both  elevated  their  possessor  into  the  em  oy, 
the  counsellor,  the  debater,  of  his  country,  i  as  well  as  her 
minister  at  war  and  commander-in-chief.  The  shamt;  ol 
acknowledging  Thebes  as  leading  state  in  Greece,  embodied 
in  the  current  phrases  about  Boeotian  stupidity,  would  be 
sensibly  mitigated,  when  her  representative  in  an  assembled 
congress  spoke  with  the  flowing  abundance  of  the  Homeric 
Odysseus,  instead  of  the  loud,  brief,  and  hurried  bluster  oj 
Menelaus.2  The  possession  of  such  eloquence,  amidst  th( 
uninspiring  atmosphere  of  Thebes,  implied  far  greatei' 
mental  force  than  a  similar  accomplishment  would  hav< 
betokened  at  Athens.  In  Epaminondas,  it  was  steadib 
associated  with  thought  and  action — that  triple  combina 
tion  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  which Isokrates  am" 
other  Athenian  sophists  3  set  before  their  hearers  as  th^'' 

•  See  an  anecdote  about  Epami-  Ilaupa  jjlsv,  a)Aa  jAotXa  XiYeu);-   euL 
nondaa  as  the  diplomatist  and  ne-  06  itoX6[jLu9o(;,  &o, 

gotiator  on  behalf  of  Thebes  against  ,.;.'AXX'  oxs  6^  p    07ta  xs  fieyaXy 
Athens— SixaioXoYoufi.£vo?,&c.  Athe-  ex  oti^Qso?  tsi  (Odysseus), 

nsBUs,  xiv.  p.  650  E.  Kal    e-isa    vi^dSeoaiv    eoixoxa    -jfs, 


*  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  210-220  (Mene-  fxEpii^joiv, 

laus  and  Odysseus)—  Ouxs-r'  etcsit'  'OSuoi^i  -(  epioaets  fJp' 

'AXX'  ore  oy]  Tpibeasiv  dYsipo|Aevoiaiv  to?  aXXo:;,   &c. 

l{jLtx9£v,  »  See  Oh.  LXVII.  of  this  Histor 

Htoi     [xsv     MsvsXao?      eitixpoxaSrjv  — cppovsiv,  Xsysiv,  xal  TtpatTSiv,  &c, 

dYopsus, 


» 
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stock  and  qualification  for  meritorious  civic  life.  To  the 
bodily  training  and  soldier- like  practice,  common  to  all 
Thebans,  Epaminondas  added  an  ardent  intellectual  impulse 
and  a  range  of  discussion  with  the  philosophical  men 
around,  peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  not  floated  into  public 
life  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  wealth — nor  hoisted  and 
propped  up  by  oligarchical  clubs — nor  even  determined  to 
it  originally  by  any  spontaneous  ambition  of  his  own.  But 
the  great  revolution  of  379  b.c,  which  expelled  from  The- 
bes both  theLacedsemonian  garrison  and  the  local  oligarchy 
►vho  ruled  by  its  aid,  forced  him  forward  by  the  strongest 
obligations  both  of  duty  and  interest;  since  nothing  but  an 
energetic  defence  could  rescue  both  him  and  every  other 
free  Theban  from  slavery.  It  was  by  the  like  necessity 
that  the  American  revolution,  and  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion, thrust  into  the  front  rank  the  most  instructed  and 
capable  men  of  the  country,  whether  ambitious  by  tempera- 
ment or  not.  As  the  pressure  of  the  time  impelled  Epami- 
Qondas  forward,  so  it  also  disposed  his  countrymen  to  look 
Dut  for  a  competent  leader  wherever  he  was  to  be  found; 
ind  in  no  other  living  man  could  they  obtain  the  same 
anion  of  the  soldier,  the  general,  the  orator,  and  the  patriot. 
Looking  through  all  Grrecian  history,  it  is  only  in  Perikles 
:hat  we  find  the  like  many-sided  excellence;  for  though 
nuch  inferior  to  Epaminondas  as  a  general,  Perikles  must 
3e  held  superior  to  him  as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike 
:rue  of  both — and  the  remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the 
sources  of  Grecian  excellence — that  neither  sprang  ex- 
clusively from  the  school  of  practice  and  experience.  They 
ooth  brought  to  that  school  minds  exercised  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  most  instructed  philosophers  and  sophists 
iccessible  to  them — trained  to  varied  intellectual  combina- 
ions,  and  to  a  larger  range  of  subjects  than  those  that 
'.ame  before  the  public  assembly — familiarized  with  reason- 
ngs  which  the  scrupulous  piety  of  Nikias  forswore,  and 
\?hich  the  devoted  military  patriotism  of  Pelopidas  dis- 
lained. 

On  one  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  policy 
-ecommended  by  Epaminondas  to  his  countrymen 
ippears  of  questionable  wisdom — his  advice  to  compete 
vith  Athens  for  transmarine  and  naval  power.  One  can- 
lot  recognise  in  this  advice  the  same  accurate  estimate  of 
permanent  causes — the  same  longsighted  view,  of  the  con- 
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ditions  of  strength  to  Thebes  and  of  weakness  to  her  ene- 
mies, which  dictated  the  foundation  of  Messene  and  Me- 
galopolis. These  two  towns,  when  once  founded,  took  such 
firm  root,  that  Sparta  could  not  persuade  even  her  own 
allies  to  aid  in  effacing  them;  a  clear  proof  of  the  sound 
reasoning  on  which  their  founder  had  proceeded.  "What 
Epaminondas  would  have  done — whether  he  would  have 
followed  out  maxims  equally  prudent  and  penetrating — if 
he  had  survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia — is  a  point  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  divine.  He  would  have  found  him- 
self then  on  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  invested  with  a  pleni- 
tude of  power,  such  as  no  G-reek  ever  held  without  abusing. 
But  all  that  we  know  of  Epaminondas  justifies  the  con- 
jecture that  he  would  have  been  found  equal,  more  than 
any  other  Grreek,  even  to  this  great  trial;  and  that  his  un- 
timely death  shut  him  out  from  a  future  not  less  honour- 
able to  himself,  than  beneficial  to  Thebes  and  to  Greece 
generally. 

Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epaminondas  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  "We  are  told  that  he  never  married; 
and  we  find  brief  allusions,  without  any  details,  to  attach  - 
ments  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  indulged,  i  Among  tlie 
countrymen  of  Pindar,  2  devoted  attachment  between 
mature  men  and  beautiful  youths  was  more  frequent  than 
in  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  was  confirmed  by  interchange 
ofmutual  oaths  atthetomboflolaus,  and  was  reckoned  upon 
as  the  firmest  tie  of  military  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  battle. 
Asopichus  and  Kephisodorus  are  named  as  youths  to  whom 
Epaminondas  was  much  devoted.  The  first  fought  with 
desperate  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  after  the 
victory  caused  an  image  of  the  Leuktrian  trophy  to  be 
carved  on  his  shield,  which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi ;  ^  the 
second  perished  along  with  his  illustrious  friend  and  chief 
on  the  field  of  Mantineia,  and  was  buried  in  a  grave  closely 
adjacent  to  him.* 

»  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.   Eeg.   p.  Skolia,    in    Dissen's    edition,    and 

192  E. ;  Athenae.  xiii.  p.  590  C.  Boeckh's  edition  of  Pindar,  vol.  iii. 

*  Hieronymus  ap.  Athenae.  xiii.  p.  p.  611,  ap.  Athenaeum,  xiii.  p.  605  C, 

602  A.;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18;  '  See  Theopompus,  Frag.  182,  ed. 

Xenoph.  Eep.  Lacedaemon.  ii.  12.  Didot,  ap.  Athenae.  xiii.  p.  605  A. 

See  the  striking  and  impassioned  *  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  ut  sup. ;  Plu- 

fragment   of  Pindar,   addressed  by  tarch,  Amatorius,  p.  761  D. ;    com- 

him  when  old  to  the  youth  Theoxe-  pare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  39. 
nua   of  Tenedos,  Eragm.  2   of  the 
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send  thither 
a  force 
under  Pam« 
menes, 
which 
maintains 
the  incor- 
poration. 


It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  incensed 
against  their  allies  for  having  abandoned  them 
in  reference  to  Messene,  began  to  turn  their  ^'°'  ®^'^^^* 
attention  away  from  the  affairs  of  G-reece  to  among^the 
those  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  But  the  dissensions  inhabitants 
in  Arcadia  were  not  wholly  appeased  even  by  poi^'^^The 
the  recent  peace.  The  city  of  Megalopolis  had  Thebans 
been  founded  only  eight  years  before  by  the 
coalescence  of  many  smaller  townships,  all  pre- 
viously enjoying  a  separate  autonomy  more  or 
less  perfect.  The  vehement  anti-Spartan  im- 
pulse, which  marked  the  two  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  had  overruled 
to  so  great  a  degree  the  prior  instincts  of  these  townships, 
that  they  had  lent  themselves  to  the  plans  of  Lykomedesand 
Epaminondas  for  an  enlarged  community  in  the  new  city. 
But  since  that  period,  reaction  had  taken  place.  The 
Mantineians  had  come  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  anti-Mega- 
lopolitan  party  in  Arcadia;  and  several  of  the  communities 
which  had  been  merged  in  Megalopolis,  counting  upon 
aid  from  them  and  from  the  Eleians,  insisted  on  seceding, 
and  returning  to  their  original  autonomy.  But  for  foreign 
aid.  Megalopolis  would  now  have  been  in  great  difficulty. 
Apressingrequest  was  sent  to  the  Thebans,  who  despatch- 
ed into  Arcadia  3000  hoplites  under  Pammenes.  This 
force  enabled  the  Megalopolitans,  though  not  without 
measures  of  considerable  rigour,  to  uphold  the  integrity 
of  their  city,  and  keep  the  refractory  members  in  commu- 
nion. ^    And  it  appears  that  the  interference  thus  obtained 


1  Diodor.  xv.  94. 

I  venture  here  to  depart  from  Dio- 
dorus,  who  states  that  these  3000 
men  were  Athenians,  not  Thehans; 
that  the  Megalopolitans  sent  to  ask 
aid  from  Athens,  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians sent  these  3000  men  under 
Pammenes. 

That  Diodorus  (or  the  copyist) 
has  here  mistaken  Thebans  for  Athe- 
nians, appears  to  me,  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds:— 

1.  Whoever  reads  attentively  the 
oration  delivered  by  DemosthenSs 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  (about 
ten  years  after  this  period)  respect- 


ing the  propriety  of  sending  an 
armed  force  to  defend  Megalopolis 
against  the  threats  of  Sparta — will 
see,  I  think,  that  Athens  can  never 
before  have  sent  any  military  as- 
sistance to  Megalopolis.  Both  the 
arguments  which  Demosthenes 
urges,  and  those  which  he  combats 
as  having  been  urged  by  opponents, 
exclude  the  reality  of  any  such 
previous  proceeding. 

2.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  above- 
mentioned  oration  was  delivered, 
the  Megalopolitans  were  still  (com- 
pare Diodorus,  xvi.  39)  under  spe- 
cial alliance  with,  and  guardianship 
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was  permanently  efi&cacious,  so  that  the  integrity  of  this 
recent  Pan- Arcadian  community  was  no  farther  disturbed. 
The  old  king  Agesilaus  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of 
Agesiiaus  eighty,  to  see  the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  irre- 
and  Archi-  vocably  narrowed,  her  influence  in  Arcadia 
damus.  overthrown,  and  the  loss  of  Messene  formally 

sanctioned  even  by  her  own  allies.  All  his  protests,  and 
those  of  his  son  Archidamus,  so  strenuously  set  forth  by 
Isokrates,  had  only  ended  by  isolating  Sparta  more  than 
ever  from  Grecian  support  and  sympathy.  Archidamus 
probably  never  seriously  attempted  to  execute  the  desperate 
scheme  which  he  had  held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three 
years  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia;  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  send  away  their  wives  and  families,  and 
convert  their  military  population  into  a  perpetual  camp, 
never  to  lay  down  arms  until  they  should  have  recon- 
quered Messene  or  perished  in  the  attempt,  i  Yet  he  and 
his  father,  though  deserted  by  all  Grrecian  allies,  had  noi 
yet  abandoned  the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid,  in  the 
shape  of  money  for  levying  mercenary  troops,  from  the 
native  princes  in  Egypt  and  the  revolted  Persian  satraps 
in  Asia,  with  whom  thej'-  seem  to  have  been  for  some  time 
in  a  sort  of  correspondence.  2 

of,  Thebes— though  the  latter  had  place  (xvi.  34),  but  also  by  Pau- 
then  been  so  much  weakened  by  sanias  (viii.  27,  2),  as  the  general 
the  Sacred  War  and  other  causes,  who  had  been  sent  to  watch  over 
that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  building  of  Megalopolis,  by 
she  could  give  them  complete  pro-  Plutarch  (Plutarch.  Pelopidas,c. 26; 
tection  against  Sparta.  But  in  the  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Prsecept. 
year  next  after  the  battle  of  Man-  p.  805  F.),  and  by  Polyaenus  (v..  16, 
tineia,  the  alliance  between  Mega-  3).  We  find  a  private  Athenian 
lopolis  and  Thebes,  as  well  as  the  citizen  named  Pammenes,  a  gold- 
hostility  between  Megalopolis  and  smith,  mentioned  in  the  oration  of 
Athens,  was  still  fresher  and  more  Demosthenes  against  Meidias  (s.  31. 
intimate.  The  Thebans  (then  in  p.  521);  but  no  Athenian  officer  or 
unimpaired  power),  who  had  fought  public  man  of  that  time  so  named, 
for  them  in  the  preceding  year—  Upon  these  grounds,  I  cannot 
not  the  Athenians,  who  had  fought  but  feel  convinced  that  Pammenes 
againstthem— would  be  the  persons  and  his  troops  were  Thebans,  and 
invoked   for   aid  to  Megalopolis  ;  not  Athenians. 

nor  had  any  positive  reverses  as  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  con- 
yet  occurred  to  disable  the  Thebans  currence  with  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  this 
from  furnishing  aid.  point  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  xliii.  p. 

3.  Lastly,  PammenSs  is  a  Thehan  3C8,  note), 

general,    friend    of   Epaminondas.  '  See  Isokratgs,  Orat.  vi.  (Archi- 

He  is  mentioned  as  such  not  only  damus)   s.  85-93. 

by    Diodorus    himself   in    another  '  Isokrates,  Or.  vi.  (Archid.)  s.  73. 
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About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia — and  as  it 
would  seem,  for  some  years  before — a  large  por-  ^.c.  362. 
tion  of  the  western  dominions  of  the  Great  King  g^^^^  ^^ 
were  in  a  state  partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious  Persia- 
obedience.  Egypt  had  been  for  some  years  in  gaJ'rapltnd 
actual  revolt,  and  under  native  princes,  whom  provinces— 
the  Persians  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  subdue  ^^atamSs. 
(employing  for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 
generals  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus)  both  in  374  and  371 
B.C.  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  region  near  Propontis 
and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to  have  revolted  about  the 
year  367 — 366  b.c.  In  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  too — 
Paphlagonia,  Pisidia,  &c. — the  subordinate  princes  or 
governors  became  disaffected  to  Artaxerxes.  But  their 
disaffection  was  for  a  certain  time  kept  down  by  the  extra- 
ordinary ability  and  vigour  of  a  Karian  named  Datames, 
commander  for  the  king  in  a  part  of  Kappadokia,  who 
gained  several  important  victories  over  them,  by  rapidity 
of  movement  and  well  combined  stratagem.  At  length  the 
services  of  Datames  became  so  distinguished  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  Persian  grandees;  who  poisoned 
the  royal  mind  against  him,  and  thus  drove  him  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  own  district  of  Kappadokia, 
under  alliance  and  concert  with  Ariobarzanes.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Autophradates,  satrap  of  Lydia,  was  sent  by 
Artaxerxes  with  a  powerful  force  to  subdue  Datames.  The 
latter  resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia,  and  was  at 
length  overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of 
Mithridates  (son  of  Ariobarzanes),  who,  corrupted  by  the 
Persian  court  and  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  father  Ario- 
barzanes and  to  Datames,  simulated  zealous  cooperation, 
tempted  the  latter  to  a  confidential  interview,  and  there 
assassinated  him.  ^ 

•  Cornelius  Nepos  has  given  a  We  cannot  make  out  with  any 
biograpiiy  of  Datames  at  some  certainty  either  the  history,  or  the 
length,  recounting  his  military  ex-  chronology,  of  Datamds.  His  ex- 
ploits and  stratagems.  He  places  ploits  seem  to  belong  to  the  last 
Datames,  in  point  of  military  talent,  ten  years  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
above  all  iariari,  except  Hamilcar  and  his  death  seems  to  have  taken 
BarcasandHannibal  (c.  1).  Polyse-  place  a  little  before  the  death  of 
nus  also  (vii,  29)  recounts  several  that  prince  ;  which  last  event  is  to 
memorable  proceedings  of  the  same  be  assigned  to  359-358  b.o.  See  Mr. 
chief.  Compare  too  Diodorus,  xv.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  cb,  18, 
91;  and  Xen.  Cyropced.  viii.  8,  4.  p.  316,  Appendix, 
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Still  however  there  remained  powerful  princes  and 
Formidable  satraps  in  As'iSb  Minor,  disaffected  to  the  court; 
th^^l^t'^  Mausolus  prince  of  Karia,  Orontes  satrap  of 
in^sia^^^  Mysia,  and  Autophradates  satrap  of  Lydia — 
Minor— it  the  last  having  now  apparently  joined  the 
pressed  by  revolters,  though  he  had  before  been  active  in 
the  Persian  upholding  the  authority  of  the  king.  It  seems 
through  too  that  the  revolt  extended  to  Syria  and 
treachery.  Phoenicia,  so  that  all  the  western  coast  with  its 
large  revenues,  as  well  as  Egypt,  was  at  once  subtracted 
from  the  empire.  Tachos,  native  king  of  Egypt,  was 
prepared  to  lend  assistance  to  this  formidable  combination 
of  disaffected  commanders,  who  selected  Orontes  as  their 
chief;  confiding  to  him  their  united  forces,  and  sending 
Rheomithres  to  Egypt  to  procure  pecuniary  aid.  But  the 
Persian  court  broke  the  force  of  this  combination  by 
corrupting  both  Orontes  and  E-heomithres,  who  betrayed 
their  confederates,  and  caused  the  enterprise  to  fail.  Oi' 
the  particulars  we  know  little  or  nothing,  i 

Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  1000  Lacedse- 
Agesiiaus  monian  or  Peloponnesian  hoplites  —  and  the 
goes  as  Athenian  general  Chabrias  —  were  invited  tc 
Jo^ESy^t-  Egypt  to  command  the  forces  of  Tachos;  the 
Chabrias  is  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea.  Chabrias  came 
there  also,  gijj^pjy  ^^  ^  volunteer ,  without  any  public 
sanction  or  order  from  Athens.  But  the  service  ofAgesilaus 
was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  at  home,  attested  by  the  presence  of  thirty 
Spartans  who  came  out  as  his  counsellors.  The  Spartans 
were  displeased  with  the  Persian  king  for  having  sanctioned 
the  independence  of  Messene;  and  as  the  prospect  of  over- 
throwing or  enfeebling  his  empire  appeared  at  this  moment 
considerable,  they  calculated  on  reaping  a  large  reward  for 
their  services  to  the  Egyptian  prince,  who  would  in  return 
lend  them  assistance  towards  their  views  in  Greece.  But 
dissension  and  bad  judgement  marred  all  the  combinations 

»  Diodor.  xv.  91,  92;   Xenophon,  the  year    362-361   B.C.    a   series    of 

Cyropffid.  viii.  8,  4.  events,  many  of  them  belonging  to 

Our  information  about  these  dis-  years  before  and  after.  Rehdantz 
turbances  in  the  interior  of  the  (Vit.  Iphicrat.  Ohabr.  et  Timoth.  p, 
Persian  empire  is  so  scanty  and  154-161)  bringstogetherall  the  state- 
confused,  that  few  of  the  facts  can  ments  ;  but  unfortunately  with 
be  said  to  be  certainly  known.  Dio-  little  result, 
dorus  has  evidently  introduced  into 
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against  the  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  on  reaching  Egypt,  i 
was  received  with  little  respect.  The  Egyptians  saw  with 
astonishment,  that  one,  whom  they  had  invited  as  a  formi- 
dable warrior,  was  a  little  deformed  old  man,  of  mean  attire, 
and  sitting  on  the  grass  with  his  troops,  careless  of  show 
or  luxury.  They  not  only  vented  their  disappointment  in 
sarcastic  remarks,  but  also  declined  to  invest  him  with  the 
supreme  command,  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  only 
recognised  as  general  of  the  mercenary  land  force,  while 
Tachos  himself  commanded  in  chief,  and  Chabrias  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fleet.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  assemble 
a  force  competent  to  act  against  the  Great  King;  and 
Chabrias  is  said  to  have  suggested  various  stratagems  for 
obtaining  money  from  the  Egyptians.  2  The  army  having 
been  thus  strengthened,  Agesilaus,  though  discontented 
and  indignant,  nevertheless  accompanied  Tachos  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Persian  forces  in  Phoenicia;  from 
whence  they  were  forced  to  return  by  the  revolt  of  Nekta- 
nebis,  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Egypt.  Tachos  was  now  full  of  supplications 
to  Agesilaus  to  sustain  him  against  his  competitor  for  the 
Egyptian  throne ;  while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side,  began 
to  bid  high  for  the  favour  of  the  Spartans.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home,  but  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Chabrias,  Agesilaus  decided  in  favour  of 
Nektanebis,  withdrawing  the  mercenaries  from  the  camp 
of  Tachos,  3  who  was  accordingly  obliged  to  take  flight. 
Chabrias  returned  home  to  Athens;  either  not  choosing 
to  abandon  Tachos,  whom  he  had  come  to  serve  —  or 
recalled  by  special  order  of  his  countrymen,  in  consequence 
of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Persian  king.  A  competitor 
for  the  throne  presently  arose  in  the  Mendesian  division  of 
Egypt.  Agesilaus,  vigorously  maintaining  the  cause  of 
Nektanebis,  defeated  all  the  eflbrts  of  his  opponent.  Yet  his 
great  schemes  against  the  Persian  empire  were  abandoned, 

'  Plutarch,  Agesil.   c.  36;    Athe-  laus  ;  affirniiug  that  Agesilaus  sup- 

naeus,  xiv.  p.  "316  D,;    Cornelius  Ne-  ported  Tachos,  and  supported  him 

pos,  Agesil,  c.  8.  with  success,    against  Nektauebis. 

■^  See   Fseudo-Aristotel.   CEcono-  Compare  Cornelius  Nepoa,   Cha- 

mic.  ii.  25.  brias,  c.  2,  3. 

*  Diodorus   (xv.  93)   differs  from  We  find  Chabrias  serving  Athens 

Plutarc]i  and  others  (whom  1  follow)  in    the  Chersonese — in    359-308  b.o. 

in  respect  to  the  relations    of  Ta-  (Demosthen.    cent.    Aristokrat.    p. 

chos   and  I^iektauebia   with  Agesi-  (577.  s.  204). 
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and  rxothing  was  effected  as  the  result  of  his  Egyptian 
expedition  except  the  establishment  of  Nektanebis;  who, 
having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  longer, 
dismissed  him  in  the  winter  season  with  large  presents, 
and  with  a  public  donation  to  Sparta  of  230  talents. 
Agesilaus  marched  from  the  Nile  towards  Kyrene,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  that  town  and  its  port  ships  for  the 
passage  home.  But  he  died  on  the  march,  without  reaching 
Kyrene.  His  body  was  conveyed  home  by  his  troops,  for 
burial,  in  a  preparation  of  wax,  since  honey  was  not  to  be 
obtained.  ^ 

Thus  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  above  eighty,  the 
Death  and  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
character  of  He  has  enjoyed  the  advantage,  denied  to  every 
Agesilaus.  other  eminent  Grecian  leader,  that  his  character 
and  exploits  have  been  set  out  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view  by  a  friend  and  companion — Xenophon.  Making 
every  allowance  for  partiality  in  this  picture,  there  will 
still  remain  a  really  great  and  distinguished  character.  We 
find  the  virtues  of  a  soldier,  and  the  abilities  of  a  command- 
er, combined  withstrenuouspersonal  will  and  decision,  in 
such  measure  as  to  ensure  for  Agesilaus  constant  ascend- 
ency over  the  minds  of  others,  far  beyond  what  was 
naturally  incident  to  his  station;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
conspicuous  bodily  deformity,  amidst  a  nation  eminently 
sensitive  on  that  point.  Of  the  merits  which  Xenophon 
ascribes  to  him,  some  are  the  fair  results  of  a  Spartan 
education; — his  courage,  simplicity  of  life,  and  indifference 
to  indulgences — his  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship  under 
every  form.  But  his  fidelity  to  engagements,  his  uniform 
superiority  to  pecuniary  corruption,  and  those  winning  and 
hearty  manners  which  attached  to  him  all  around — were 
virtues  not  Spartan,  but  personal  to  himself.  We  find  in 
him,  however,  more  analogy  to  Lysander — a  man  equally 
above  reproach  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  gain — than  to 
Brasidas  or  Kallikratidas.  Agesilaus  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  with  a  disputed  title,  under  the  auspices  and 
through  the  intrigues  of  Lysander ;  whose  influence,  at  that 
time  predominant  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Greece,  had  plant- 
ed everywhere  dekarchies  and  harmosts  as  instruments 
of  ascendency  for  imperial  Sparta — and,  under  the  name 
of  Sparta,  for  himself.   Agesilaus,    too    high-spirited  to 

•  Diodor.  xv.  93 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  38-40  ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agesil.  c.  8. 
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comport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily  broke  through 
so  much  of  the  system  as  had  been  constructed  to  promote 
the  personal  dominion  of  Lysander;  yet  without  following 
out  the  same  selfish  aspirations,  or  seeking  to  build 
up  the  like  individual  dictatorship,  on  his  own  account. 
His  ambition  was  indeed  unbounded,  but  it  was  for  Sparta 
in  the  first  place,  and  for  himself  only  in  the  second.  The 
misfortune  was,  that  in  his  measures  for  upholding  and  ad- 
ministering the  imperial  authority  of  Sparta,  he  still  con- 
tinued that  mixture  of  domestic  and  foreign  coercion  (re- 
presented by  the  dekarchy  and  the  harmost)  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Lysander;  a  sad  contrast  with  the 
dignified  equality,  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  partisan 
interference,  proclaimed  by  Brasidas,  as  the  watchword 
of  Sparta,  at  Akanthus  and  Torone — and  with  the  still 
nobler  Pan-hellenic  aims  of  Kallikratidas. 

The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  was 
that  spent  in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when  acting 
under  the  miso-Persian  impulse  for  which  his  panegyrist 
gives  him  so  much  credit,  i  He  was  here  employed  in  a 
Pan-hellenic  purpose,  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against 
that  subjection  to  Persia  which  Sparta  herself  had  imposed 
upon  them  a  few  years  before,  as  the  price  of  Persian  aid 
against  Athens. 

The  Persians  presently  succeeded  in  applying  the 
lessons  of  Sparta  against  herself,  and  in  finding  Grrecian 
allies  to  make  war  upon  her  near  home.  Here  was  an  end 
of  the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment,  and  of  the  truly  honourable 
ambition,  in  the  bosom  of  Agesilaus.  He  was  recalled  to 
make  war  nearer  home.  His  obedience  to  the  order  of 
recall  is  greatly  praised  by  Plutarch  and  Xenophon — in 
my  judgement,  with  little  reason,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
come  back.  But  he  came  back  an  altered  man.  His  miso- 
Persian  feeling  had  disappeared,  and  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  miso-Theban  sentiment  which  gradually  acquired  the 
force  of  a  passion.  As  principal  conductor  of  the  war 
between  394 — 387  e.g.,  he  displayed  that  vigour  and 
ability  which  never  forsook  him  in  military  operations. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  empire  of  Sparta  near  home 
could  not  be  enforced  except  by  making  her  the  ally  of 
Persia  and  the  executor  of  a  Persian  rescript,  he  was  con- 
tent to  purchase  such  aid,  in  itself  dishonourable,  by  the 

*  Xenoph.  Encom.  Ages,  vii,  7.    Ei8' aoxaXov  xai|iiaonepaY]vetv«i,&c. 
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still  greater  dishonour  of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
For  the  time,  his  policy  seemed  to  succeed.  From  387  to 
379  B.C.  (that  is,  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes,  effected  by  Pelopidas  and  his  small  band),  the 
ascendency  of  Sparta  on  land,  in  Central  Greece,  was  con- 
tinually rising.  But  her  injustice  and  oppression  stand 
confessed  even  by  her  panegyrist  Xenophon;  and  this  is 
just  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  was  at  its 
maximum.  Afterwards  we  find  him  personally  forward  in 
sheltering  Sphodrias  from  punishment,  and  thus  bringing 
upon  his  countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as  well  as  with 
Thebes.  In  the  conduct  of  that  war  his  military  operations 
were,  as  usual,  strenuous  and  able,  with  a  certain  measure 
of  success.  But  on  the  whole,  the  war  turns  out  unfavour- 
ably for  Sparta.  In  371  b.c,  she  is  obliged  to  accept  peace 
on  terms  very  humiliating,  as  compared  with  her  position 
in  387  B.C.;  and  the  only  compensation  which  she  receives, 
is,  the  opportunity  of  striking  the  Thebans  out  of  the  treaty, 
thus  leaving  them  to  contend  single-handed  against 
what  seemed  overwhelming  odds.  Of  this  intense  miso- 
Theban  impulse,  which  so  speedily  brought  about  the  un- 
expected and  crushing  disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus 
stands  out  as  the  prominent  spokesman.  In  the  days  of 
Spartan  misfortune  which  followed,  we  find  his  conduct 
creditable  and  energetic,  so  far  as  the  defensive  position, 
in  which  Sparta  then  found  herself,  allowed.  And  though 
Plutarch  seems  displeased  with  him  i  for  obstinacy  in  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of  Messene  (at  the 
peace  concluded  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia)  when 
acknowledged  by  all  the  other  Greeks — yet  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  this  refusal  brought  any  actual  mischief  to 
Sparta;  and  circumstances  might  well  have  so  turned  out, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  military  and  per- 
sonal merits  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  politician,  he 
deserves  little  esteem.  We  are  compelled  to  remark  the 
melancholy  contrast  between  the  state  in  which  he  found 
Sparta  at  his  accession,  and  that  wherein  he  left  her  at  his 
death — "Marmoream  invenit,  lateritiam  reliquit."  Nothing 
but  the  death  ofEpaminondas  at  Mantineia  saved  her  from 
something  yet  worse;  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  Agesi- 
laus, while  we  are  considering  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta 

^  Plutarch,  Agesil,  c.  35. 
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during  his  reign,  not  to  recollect  that  Epaininondas  was 
an  enemy  more  formidable  than  she  had  ever  before  en- 
countered. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Agesilaus  during  his 
last  expedition  to  Egypt  had  the  eifectof  estab-   b  c.  362-361. 
lishing  firmly  the  dominion  of  Nektanebis  the   g^^^^  ^^ 
native  king,  and  of  protecting  that  country  for  Egypt  and 
the  time  from  being  re-conquered  by  the  Per-  ^^^s^*- 
sians;  an  event  that  did  not  happen  until  a  few  years  after- 
wards, during  the  reign  of  the  next  Persian  king.     Of  the 
extensive   revolt,  however,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  wrest  from  the  Persian  crown  Asia  Minor  as  well  as 
Egypt,  no  permanent  consequence  remained.  The  treachery 
of  Orontes  and  E;heomithres  so  completely  broke  up  the 
schemes  of  the  revolters,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  still 
maintained  the  Persian   empire   (with  the  exception   of 
Egypt)  unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
(apparently  about  a  year  after  it,  in  359-358   Death  of 
B.C.),  having  reigned  forty-five  or  forty-six  years,  i   ArtaxerxSs 
His  death  was  preceded  by  one  of  those  bloody  M^rderrin 
tragedies  which  so  frequently  stained  the  trans-  the  royal 
mission  of  a  Persian  sceptre.    Darius,  the  eldest   ^^^^^y- 
son  of  Artaxerxes,  had  been  declared  by  his  father  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.     According  to  Persian  custom,  the 
successor  thus  declared  was  entitled  to  prefer  any  petition 
which  he  pleased;  the  monarch  being  held  bound  to  grant  it. 

^  Diodorus,  xv.  93.  supports  the  statement  in  the  Astro- 
There  is  a  difference  between  Dio-  nomical  Canon,  which  assigns  to 
dorus  and  the  Astronomical  Canon,  him  forty-six  years  of  reign.  See 
in  the  statements  about  the  length  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2691,  with 
of  reign,  and  date  of  death,  of  Ar-  his  comments,  p.  470. 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  of  about  two  This  same  Inscription  affords 
year8~361  or  359B.C.  See  Mr.  Clin-  ground  of  inference  respecting  the 
ton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  Appendix,  duration  of  the  revolt ;  for  it  shows 
ch.  18.  p.  31G#where  the  statements  that  the  Karian  Mausolus  recog- 
are  brought  together  and  discussed,  nised  himself  as  satrap,  and  Arta- 
Plutarch  states  the  reign  of  Arta-  xerxSs  as  his  sovereign,  in  the  year 
xerx6s  Mnemon  to  have  lasted  62  beginning  November  359  B.C.,  which 
years  (Plutarch,  Artax.  c.  33) ;  which  corresponds  with  the  forty-fifth  year 
cannot  be  correct,  though  in  what  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  revolt 
manner  the  error  is  to  be  amended,  therefore  must  have  been  sup- 
we  cannot  determine,  pressed  before  that  period:  see 
An  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Karia  Sievers,  Geschichte  von  Griechen- 
recognises  the  forty-fifth  year  of  laud  bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Man- 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,   and  thua  tineia,  p.  873,  note. 
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Darius  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to  ask  for  one 
of  the  favourite  inmates  of  his  father's  harem,  for  whom  he 
had  contracted  a  passion.  The  request  so  displeased  Ar- 
taxerxes  that  he  seemed  likely  to  make  anew  appointment 
as  to  the  succession;  discarding  Darius  and  preferring  his 
younger  son  Ochus,  whose  interests  were  warmly  espoused 
by  Atossa,wife  as  well  as  daughter  of  the  monarch.  Alarmed 
at  this  prospect,  Darius  was  persuaded  by  a  discontented 
courtier,  named  Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assassinating 
Artaxerxes;  but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  King  caused 
both  Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be  put  to  death.  By  this 
catastrophe  the  chance  of  Ochus  was  improved,  and  his 
ambition  yet  farther  stimulated.  But  there  still  remained 
two  princes,  older  than  he — Arsames  and  Ariaspes.  B(Dth 
these  brothers  he  contrived  to  put  out  of  the  way;  the  one 
by  a  treacherous  deceit,  entrapping  him  to  take  poison — 
the  other  by  assassination.  Ochus  thus  stood  next  as  s  ac- 
cessor to  the  crown,  which  was  not  long  denied  to  him;  for 
Artaxerxes — now  very  old,  and  already  struck  down  by  1  he 
fatal  consummation  respecting  his  eldest  son  Darius — did 
not  survive  the  additional  sorrow  of  seeing  his  two  otlier 
sons  die  so  speedily  afterwards.  ^    He  expired,  and  his  son 

^  Plutarch,   Artaxerx.    c.   29,  30;  tarch'a  statement  that  Artaxerxfis 

Justin,  X.  1-3.  reigned  62  years ;    for  it  is  certain 

Plutarch    states    that    the    lady  that  the  battle  of  Kunaxa  occurred 

whom  the  prince  Darius  asked  for,  very  near  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 

was,  Aspasia  of  Phoksea— the  Greek  and    the  death   of  his   son   Darius 

mistress  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  near  the  end  of  it. 

had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Arta-  Justin  states   the   circumstances 

xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  which  preceded  the  death  of  Ar- 

and  had  acquired  a  high  place  in  taxerxes  Mnemon  in  a  manner  yet 

the  monarch's  affections.  more  tragical.    He  affirms  that  the 

But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology  plot  against  the  life  of  Artaxerxes 
of  the  case,  it  will  appear  hardly  was  concerted  by  Darius  in  con- 
possible  that  the  lady  who  inspired  junction  with  several  of  his  bro- 
80  strong  a  passion  to  Darius,  in  thers ;  and  that,  on  the  plot  being 
or  about  361  B.C.,  as  to  induce  him  discovered,  all  these  brothers,  to- 
to  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  father  gether  with  their  wives  and 
—and  so  decided  a  reluctance  on  children,  were  put  to  death.  Ochus, 
the  part  of  Artaxerxes  to  give  her  on  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to 
up— can  have  been  the  person  who  death  a  great  number  of  his  kins- 
accompanied  Cyrus  to  Kunaxa /"orfy  men  and  of  the  principal  persons 
years  before ;  for  the  battle  of  Ku-  about  the  court,  together  with  their 
naxa  was  fought  in  401  B.C.  The  wives  and  children— fearing  a  like 
chronological  improbability  would  conspiracy  against  himself, 
be  still  greater,  if  we  adopted  Plu- 
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Ochus,  taking  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  succeeded  to  him 
without  opposition ;  manifesting  as  king  the  same  sanguin- 
ary dispositions  as  those  by  which  he  had  placed  himself 
on  the  throne. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
Athens,  though  relieved  by  the  general  peace   ^  ^  362.360 
from  land-war,  appears  to  have  been  entangled       ,     "' 
in   serious   maritime   contests   and   difficulties,   maritime^ 
She  had  been  considerably  embarrassed  by  two   operations 
events;  by  the  Theban  naval  armament  under  theu?°' 
Epaminondas,  and  by  the  submission  of  Alexan-  makes  war 
der  of  Pheree  to  Thebes— both  events  belonging  pg^po'iLtnd 
to  364-363  B.C.     It  was  in  363-362  B.C.  that  the   against 
Athenian  Timotheus — having   carried   on  war  ^°*y^- 
with  eminent  success  against  Olynthus  and  the  neighbouring 
cities  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  with  very  bad  success 
against  Amphipolis — transferred   his   forces   to   the  war 
against  Kotys  king  of  Thrace  near  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
The  arrival  of  the  Theban  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  greatly 
distracted  the  Athenian  general,  and  served  as  a  powerful 
assistance  to  Kotys;  who  was  moreover  aided  by  the  Athe- 
nian general  Iphikrates,  on  this  occasion  serving  his  father- 
in-law  against  his  country.^     Timotheus  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  war  against  Kotys  with  advantage,  and  to  have 
acquired  for  Athens  a  large  plunder. 2   It  would  appear 
that  his  operations  were  of  an  aggressive   character,  and 
that  during  his  command  in  those  regions  the  Athenian 
possessions  in  the  Chersonese  were  safe  from  Kotys:  for 
Iphikrates  would  only  lend  his  aid  to  Kotys  towards  de- 
fensive warfare ;    retiring  from  his  service  when  he  began 
to  attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese. 3 

We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  brought  about 
the  dismissal  or  retirement  of  Timotheus  from  the  com- 
mand. But  in  the  next  year,  we  find  Ergophilus  as  Athe- 
nian commander  in  the  Chersonese,  and  Kallisthenes 
(seemingly)  as  Athenian  commander  against  Amphipolis. * 

'  Demosthen,    cont.    Aristokrat.  even   if  we  accept   it   as  generally 

p.  664.  s.  153.  true. 

'  The    affirmation    of   Cornelius  »  Demosthen,  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

Nepos   (Timotheus,  c.  1),    that  Ti-  664.  s.  155. 

motheus  made  war   on  Kotys  with  <  See  Rehdantz,  Vitse  Iphicratis, 

such  success    as  to  bring  into  the  Chabrise,   et  Timothei,  p.  151,   and 

Athenian  treasury  1200  talents,  ap-  the  preceding  page, 

pears  extravagant    as    to    amount;  M.  Rehdantz    has    put   together, 
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The  transmarine  affairs  of  Athens,  however,  were  far 
from  improving.  Besides  that  under  the 
new  general  she  seems  to  have  been  losing 
strength  near  the  Chersonese,  she  had  now  upon 
her  hands  a  new  maritime  enemy — Alexander 
of  Pherse.  A  short  time  previously,  he  had  been 
her  ally  against  Thebes,  but  the  victories  of  the 
Thebans  during  the  preceding  year  had  so 
completely  humbled  him,  that  he  now  identified 
his  cause  with  theirs;  sending  troops  to  join  the 
„ea  "against  expedition  of  Epamiuoudas  into  Peloponnesus,  i 
"^^  Phe"i4^^  and  equipping  a  fleet  to  attack  the  maritime  allies 
of  Athens.  His  fleet  captured  the  island  of  Tenos, 
ravaged  several  of  the  other  Cyclades,  and  laid  siege  to 
Peparethus.  Great  alarm  prevailed  in  Athens,  and  aboiit 
the  end  of  August  (362  b.c.),2  two  months  after  the  batUe 
of  Mantineia,  a  fleet  was  equipped  with  the  utmost  activil  y, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  insular  allies,  as  well  as 
of  acting  in  the  Hellespont.  Vigorous  efforts  were  required 
from  all  the  trierarchs,  and  really  exerted  by  some,  to  accol- 
erate  the  departure  of  this  fleet.  But  that  portion  of  it, 
which,  while  the  rest  went  to  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  under 
Leosthenes  to  defend  Peparethus — met  with  a  defeat  from 
the  ships  of  Alexander,  with  the  loss  of  five  triremes  and 
600  prisoners.3  We  are  even  told  that  soon  after  this 
naval  advantage,  the  victors  were  bold  enough  to  make  a 
dash  into  the  Peirseus  itself  (as  Teleutias  had  done  twenty- 
seven  years  before),  where  they  seized  both  property  on 
ship-board  and  men  onthe  quay,  before  there  was  any  force 
ready  to  repel  them.-*  The  Thessalian  marauders  were  ulti- 
mately driven  back  to  their  harbour  of  Pegas8e;yetnot  with- 
out much  annoyance  to  the  insular  confederates,  and  some 


with  great  care  and  sagacity,  all 
the  fragments  of  evidence  re- 
specting this  obscure  period  ;  and 
has  elicited,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
most  probable  conclusions  de- 
ducible  from  such  scanty  premises, 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  4. 

^  "We  are  fortunate  enough  to 
get  this  date  exactly— the  23rd  of 
the  month  Metageitnion,  in  the 
archonship  of  Moleon— mentioned 
by  DemosthenSa  adv.  Polyclem,  p. 


1207.   8.  5,  6, 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  95:  Polyaenus,  vi. 
2,  1. 

«  Polysenus,  vi.  2,  2. 

It  must  have  been  about  this 
time  (362-361  B.C.)  that  Alexander 
of  Pherae  sent  envoys  into  Asia  to 
engage  the  service  of  Charidemus 
and  his  mercenary  band,  then  in 
or  near  the  Troad.  His  application 
was  not  accepted  (Demosth.  cont. 
Aristokrat.  p.  675.  s.  192). 
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disgrace  to  Athens.  The  defeated  admiral  Leosthenes  was 
condemned  to  death ;  while  several  trierarchs — who,  instead 
of  serving  in'  person,  had  performed  the  duties  incumbent 
on  them  by  deputy  and  by  contract —  were  censured  or  put 
upon  trial,  i 

Not  only  had  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont 
become  worse  under  Ergophilus  than  under  ^^^  ggg^ 
Timotheus,  but  Kallisthenes  also,  who  had  sue-  Ergophilus 
ceeded  Timotheus  in  the  operations  against  and  Kaiii- 
Amphipolis,  achieved  no  permanent  result.  It  bottTunsuc- 
would  appear  that  the  Amphipolitans,  to  defend  cessfui— 
themselves  against  Athens,  had  invoked  the  aid  ^°*^^  *^^^^' 
of  the  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas;  and  placed  their  city 
in  his  hands.  That  prince  had  before  acted  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenian  force  under  Timotheus  against  Olyn- 
thus  ;  and  their  joint  invasion  had  so  much  weakened  the 
Olynthians  as  to  disable  them  from  affording  aid  to  Am- 
phipolis.  At  least,  this  hypothesis  explains  how  Amphi- 
polis  came  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  no  longer  a  free 
city;  but  to  be  disjoined  from  Olynthus,  and  joined  with 
(probably  garrisoned  by)  Perdikkas,  as  a  possession  of 
Macedonia.  2  Kallisthenes  thus  found  himself  at  war  under 
greater  disadvantages  than  Timotheus  ;  having  Perdikkas 
as  his  enemy,  together  with  Amphipolis.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  appear,  he  gained  at  first  great  advantages,  and 
reduced  Perdikkas  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  truce 
by  the  promise  to  abandon  the  Amphipolitans.  The  Mace- 
donian prince  however,  having  gained  time  during  the  truce 
to  recover  his  strength,  no  longer  thought  of  performing 
his  promise,  but  held  Amphipolis  against  the  Athenians 
as  obstinately  as  before.  Kallisthenes  had  let  slip  an 
opportunity  which  never  again  returned.  After  having 
announcedat  Athens  the  victorious  truce  and  the  approach- 
ing surrender,  he  seems  to  have  been  compelled,  on  his 
return,  to  admit  that  he  had  been  cheated  into  suspending 
operations,  at  a  moment  when  (as  it  seemed)  Amphipolis 
might  have  been  conquered.     For  this  misjudgement  or 

1  Demosthenes,   de  Coron^  Trie-  took  himself  off  to  Korkyra,  *and 

rarch.  p.  1230.  s.  9.  did  nothing  but  plunder  the  allies 

Diodorus  farther  states  that  the  (Diodor.  xvi.  95). 

Athenians   placed  Charts   in  com-  ^  Compare  Demosthen.  cont.Aris- 

mand  of  a  fleet  for  the  protection  tokrat.  p.  C69.  s.  174-176;  and  JEschi- 

of  the  ^gean;  but  that  this  admiral  n6s,  Pals.  Leg.  p.  260.  c.  14, 

k2 
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misconduct  he  was  put  upon  trial  at  Athens,  on  returning 
to  his  disappointed  countrymen;  and  at  the  same  time  Er- 
gophilus  also,  who  had  been  summoned  home  from  the 
Chersonesus  for  his  ill-success  or  bad  management  of  the 
war  against  Kotys.i  The  people  were  much  incensed 
against  both;  but  most  against  Ergophilus.  Nevertheless 
it  happened  that  Kallisthenes  was  tried  first,  and  condemned 
to  death.  On  the  next  day,  Ergophilus  was  tried.  But 
the  verdict  of  the  preceding  day  had  discharged  the  wrath 
of  the  Dikasts,  and  rendered  them  so  much  more  indulgent, 
that  they  acquitted  him.  2 

Autokles  was  sent  in  place  of  Ergophilus  to  carry  on 
B.C.  362-361.  war  for  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  andBosphorus. 
Autokigsin  ^^  ^as  not  merely  against  Kotys  that  his  opera- 
the  Heiies-  tions  were  necessary.  The  Prokonnesians,  allies 
Bo^phorlxs  of  Athens,  required  protection  against  the  ai- 
— convoy  tacks  of  Kyzikus ;  besides  which,  there  was  ar- 
cornships  othcr  necessity  yet  more  urgent.  The  stock  of 
out  of  the  corn  was  becoming  short,  and  the  price  rising;', 
Euxine.  jjQ^  merely  at  Athens,  but  at  many  of  the  islands 
in  the  J^gean,  and  at  Byzantium  and  other  places.  There 
prevailed  therefore  unusual  anxiety,  coupled  with  keen 
competition,  for  the  corn  in  course  of  importation  from 
the  Euxine.  The  Byzantines,  Chalkedonians,  and  Kyzi- 
kenes,  had  already  begun  to  detain  the  passing  corn-ships, 
for  the  supply  of  their  own  markets;  and  nothing  less  than 
a  powerful  Athenian  fleet  could  ensure  the  safe  transit  of 
such  supplies  to  Athens  herself. 3  The  Athenian  fleet, 
guarding  the  Bosphorus  even  from  the  Hieron  inwards 
(the  chapel  near  the  junction  of  the  Bosphorus  with  the 
Euxine),  provided  safe  convoy  for  the  autumnal  exports  of 
this  essential  article. 

In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Autokles 
B.C.  361.  was  favoured  with  an  unexpected  advantage  by 
Miitoky-  the  recent  revolt  of  a  powerful  Thracian  named 
f^om^Kotys  Miltokvthes  against  that  prince.  This  revolt  so 
in  Thrace—  alarmed  Kotys,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Athens 
of  thT*^^^^  ^^  ^  submissive  tone,  and  sent  envoys  to  purchase 
Athenians,    peaco  by  various  concessions.   At  the  same  time 

'  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  text  Ergophilus   seems  to  have  been 

are  the  most  probable  result,  as  it  fined  (Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398. 

seems  to  me,  derivable  fromiEschi-  s.  200). 

nes,  Eals.  Leg.  p.  250   c.  U.  '  Demosthen.  adv.  Polyclem,  p. 

*  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  3,  3.  1207.  s.  6. 
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Miltokythes  also  first  sent  envoys — next,  went  in  person — 
to  Athens,  to  present  his  own  case  and  solicit  aid.  He  was 
however  coldly  received.  The  vote  of  the  .Athenian  as- 
sembly, passed  on  hearing  the  case  (and  probably  procured 
in  part  through  the  friends  of  Iphikrates),  was  so  unfavour- 
able, 1  as  to  send  him  away  not  merely  in  discouragement, 
but  in  alarm;  while  Kotys  recovered  all  his  power  in 
Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the  Sacred  Mountain 
with  its  abundance  of  wealthy  deposits.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  imprudent  vote,  the  Athenians  really  intended 
to  sustain  Miltokythes  against  Kotys.  Their  general  Au- 
tokles  was  recalled  after  a  few  months,  and  put  upon  his 
trial  for  having  suffered  Kotys  to  put  down  this  enemy 
unassisted.  2  How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the 
case  stood,  we  are  unable  to  make  out  from  the  passing 
allusions  of  Demosthenes. 

Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Hellespont  to 
supersede   Autokles;    aud  was    himself   again  bc.  361. 
superseded  after  a  few  months,  by  Timomachus.   Menon- 
Convoy  for  the  corn-vessels  out  of  the  Euxine   Timoma- 
became  necessary  anew,  as  in  the  preceding  year ;    co^^~a*nd- 
and  was  furnished  a  second  time  during  the   ers  in  the 
autumn  of  361  b.c.  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  ^^e^'AthT* 
war  ;3  not  merely  for  provisions  under  transport   nians  lose 
to  Athens,  but  also  for  those  going  to  Maroneia,   ^^^^^s. 
Thasos,  and  other  places  in  or  near  Thrace.    But  affairs  in 
the  Chersonese  became  yet  more  unfavourable  to  Athens. 
In  the  winter  of  361-360  b.c,  Kotys,  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  body  of  Abydene  citizens  and  Sestian  exiles,  who 
crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Abydos,  contrived  to  surprise 
Sestos;4  the  most  important  place  in  the  Chersonese,  and 

•  Demosthenes  cont,  Aristokrat.  the  orator,  p,  658.  s.  136,  137. 

p.  655.  S.122;  cont.Polyclem,p.l207,  *  Demosthenes    adv.    Polycl.    p. 

oxe  MiXtox'JQt)?  diteax-/)  Kotuo^.  .  .  .  1210.  s.  16;  Demosthenes  cont.  Aris- 

eYpacp-/)  Ti  Ttap'  6[aTv  'jiryCpio(xa  toiouto,  tokrat.  p.  655.  s.  123. 

8i'  00  MiXxoxuQvj?  |j.ev  aitTJXQe  (po^r^-  *  Demosthen.  adv.  Polyclem,   p. 

Ss'k;    xai  vofxiao?   0|i.a?    ou    Trpoje/eiv  1212.  s.  24-26;  p.  1213,  8.27;  p.  1225. 

otiToi,  KoTUi;  Ss  z^ci^pa^riii  tou  te  6poO(;  s.  71. 

•toO  iepoij  xai  t(I)v  STjuaopujv  eY^vsxo.  ■*  DemosthenSs    cont.  Aristokrat. 

The    word    dn^XOs    implies    that  p.  673.  s.  187.    'Ex  ydp  'AP'j5oi»,  x-^? 

Miltokythes    was     at    Athens     in  xov  anavxa   ypovov  .U(a.iv  iy^paz,   xai 

person.  ZBit  -^sav  ol  2?]ox6v  xaxaXaPovxe?,  el? 

The  humble  letter  written  by  Ko-  Syjoxov  SisPaivsv,  t^v  eTXs  K6tu(;.    (He 

tys,  in  his  first  alarm  at  the  revolt  is  speaking  of  CharidSmus.) 

of  Miltokythes,   is   referred   to  by  The  other  oration  of  Demosthengs 
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the  guard-post  of  the  Hellespont  on  its  European  side,  for 
all  vessels  passing  in  or  out.  The  whole  Chersonese  was 
now  thrown  open  to  his  aggressions.  He  made  preparations 
for  attacking  Elseus  andKrithote,  the  two  other  chief  pos- 
sessions of  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  onlphikra- 
tes  to  take  part  in  his  projects.  But  that  general,  though 
he  had  assisted  Kotys  in  defence  against  Athens,  refused 
to  commit  the  more  patent  treason  involved  in  aggressive 
hostility  against  her.  He  even  quitted  Thrace,  but  not 
daring  at  once  to  visit  Athens,  retired  to  Lesbos,  i  In  spite 
of  his  refusal,  however,  the  settlers  and  possessions  of 
Athens  in  the  Chersonese  were  attacked  and  imperiled  by 
Kotys,  who  claimed  the  whole  peninsula  as  his  own,  and 
estabhshed  toll-gatherers  at  Sestos  to  levy  the  dues  both  of 
strait  and  harbour.  2 

The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  regions  was  still  un- 
propitious.  All  her  late  commanders,  Ergophilus,  Auto- 
kles,  Menon,  Timomachus,  had  been  successively  defi- 
cient in  means,  in  skill,  or  in  fidelity,  and  had  undergone 
accusation  at  home. 3   Timomachus  was  now  superseded  by 


(adv.  Polycl.  p.  1212)  contains  dis- 
tinct intimation  that  Sestos  was 
not  lost  by  the  Athenians  until 
after  November  361  b.c.  Apollo- 
dorus  the  Athenian  trierarch  was 
in  the  town  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  various  friends  whom  he 
mentions;  so  that  Sestos  must  have 
been  still  an  Athenian  possession 
in  November  361  B.C. 

It  is  lucky  for  some  points  of 
historical  investigation,  that  the 
purpose  of  this  oration  against  Po- 
lykles  (composed  by  Demosthenes, 
but  spoken  by  ApoUodorus)  re- 
quires great  precision  and  specifi- 
cation of  dates,  even  to  months 
and  days.  ApoUodorus  complains 
that  he  has  been  constrained  to 
bear  the  expense  of  a  trierarchy, 
for  four  months  beyond  the  year  in 
which  It  was  incumbent  upon  him 
jointly  with  a  colleague.  He  sues 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  relieved  him  as  successor  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  who  had 


kept  aloof  and  cheated  him.  The 
trierarchy  of  ApoUodorus  began  in 
August  362  B.C.,  and  lasted  (not 
merely  to  Aug.  361  B.C.,  its  legal 
term,  but)  to  November  361  B.C. 

Eehdantz  (Vitce  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
briae,  &c.  p.  144,  note),  in  the  valu- 
able chapters  which  he  devotes  to 
the  obscure  chronology  of  the  pe- 
riod, has  overlooked  this  exact  in- 
dication of  the  time  after  which  the 
Athenians  lost  Sestos.  He  supposes 
the  loss  to  have  taken  place  two 
or  three  years  earlier. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
664.  s.  155. 

2  Demosthenes,  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  658.  s.  136;  p.  679.  s.  211. 

What  is  said  in  the  latter  passage 
about  the  youthful  Kersobleptes, 
is  doubtless  not  less  true  of  his 
father  Kotys. 

'  Demosthen.  pro  Phormione.  p. 
960.  s.  64;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
398.  s.  200. 
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Kephisodotus,  a  man  of  known  enmity  towards  both  Iphi- 
krates  and  Kotys.  i   But  Kephisodotus  achieved  ^  ^  ^^^ 
no  more  than  his  predecessors,  and  had  even  to   Kephiso- 
contend  against  a  new  enemy,  who  crossed  over  dotus  in 
from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  reinforce  Kotys—   ^^^l^^l^'' 
Charidemus  with  the  mercenary  division  under  Charidgmus 
his  command.  That  officer,  since  his  service  three   H^^^IH 
years  before  under  Timotheus  against  Amphi-  from 
poHs,  had  been  for  some  time  in  Asia,  especially   ^^y<^03- 
intheTroad.  He  hired  himself  to  the  satrap  Artabazus;  of 
whose  embarrassments  he  took  advantage  to  seize  by  fraud 
the  towns  of  Skepsis,  Kebren,  and  Ilium;  intending  to  hold 
them  as  a  little  principality. 2    Finding  his  position,  how- 
ever, ultimately  untenable  against  the  probable  force  of 
the  satrap,  he  sent  a  letter  across  to  the  Chersonese,  to 
the  Athenian  commander  Kephisodotus,  asking  for  Athe- 
nian triremes  to  transport  his  division  across  to  Europe; 
in  return  for  which,  if  granted,  he  engaged  to  crush  Kotys 
and  reconquer  the  Chersonese  for  Athens.     This  propo- 
sition, whether  accepted  or  not,  was  never  realized;  for 
Cliaridemus  was  enabled,  through  a  truce  unexpectedly 
granted  to  him  by  the  satrap,  to  cross  over  from  Abydos 
to  Sestos  without  any  Athenian  ships.     But  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  in  the  Chersonese,  far  from  aiding  Athens  to 
recover  that  peninsula,  he  actually  took  service  with  Kotys 
against  her;  so  that  Elseus  and  Krithote,  her  chief  remain- 
ing posts,  were  in  greater  peril  than  ever. 3 

The  victorious  prospects  of  Kotys,  however,  were  now 
unexpectedly  arrested.   After  a  reign  of  twenty-   ^.c.  seo. 
four  years  he  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers,  Assassina- 
Python  and  Herakleides,  Greeks  from  the  city  tion  of 
of  JGnus    in   Thrace,    and    formerly   students  ^^^y^- 
under  Plato  at  Athens.   They  committed  the  act  to  avenge 
their    f;ather;  upon  whom,  as  it  would  appear,  Kotys  had 
inflicted  some  brutal  insult,  under  the  influence  of  that 
violent  and  licentious  temper  which  was  in  him  combined 
with  an  energetic  military  character. 4    Having  made  their 

•  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  The    orator   reads   a   letter   (not 

672.  8.  184.  cited  however)  from  the  governor 

2  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  of  Krithote,    announcing   the    for- 

671.  8. 183.  Compare  Pseudo-Aristot.  midable    increase    of   force   which 

CEconomic.  ii.  30.  threatened  the  place  since  the  ar- 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  rival  of  Charidemus. 

<572,  673,  4  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  8, 12)  men- 
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escape,  Python  and  his  brother  retired  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  honour, 
and  presented  with  the  citizenship  as  well  as  with  golden 
wreaths ;  partly  as  tyrannicides,  partly  as  having  relieved 
the  Athenians  from  an  odious  and  formidable  enemy.  ^ 
Disclaiming  the  warm  eulogies  heaped  upon  him  by  various 
speakers  in  the  assembly.  Python  is  said  to  have  replied — 
"It  was  a  god  who  did  the  deed;  we  only  lent  our  hands:" 2 
an  anecdote,  which,  whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction, 
illustrates  powerfully  the  Grreek  admiration  of  tyrannicide. 
The  death  of  Kotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian 
affairs  in  the  Chersonese.  Of  his  children,  even 
the  eldest,  Kersobleptes,  was  only  a  youth  :3 
moreover  two  other  Thracian  chiefs,  Berisades 
and  Amadokus,  now  started  up  as  pretende::s 
to  shares  in  the  kingdom  of  Thrace.  KersD- 
bleptes  employed  as  his  main  support  ard 
minister  the  mercenary  general  Charidemus, 
who  either  had  already  married,  or  did  now 
marry,  his  sister;  a  nuptial  connection  had  bet  n 

tions  the  act,  and  states  that  the     bear  out  such  a  conclusion. 


B.C.  360. 

Kersoblep- 
tes succeeds 
Kotys.    Be- 
risades  and 
Amadokus, 
his  rivals — 
ill-success 
of  Athens 
— Kephi- 
sodotus. 


two  young  men  did  it  to  avenge 
their  father.  He  does  not  expressly 
say  what  Kotys  had  done  to  the 
father;  but  he  notices  the  event  in 
illustration  of  the  general  category 
— IloXXal  5'  £7ti9£ff£i(;  ■^z'fhri-jTai  xal 
6ia  TO  sii;  to  (JU)(Ji.a  aia)('Jv£a9ai  t(Jl)v 
|xovap)ru)v  Tiva?  (compare  what  Ta- 
citus says  about  mos  regius — Annal. 
vi.  1).  Aristotle  immediately  adds 
another  case  of  cruel  mutilation 
inflicted  by  Kotys— 'ASdixa?  8'  iniaTy] 
KoTUo?  Sioc  TO  EXTfxYjQyjvai  otc'  outoO 
nat?  u)v,  u)c  OppiajjLEvo;. 

Compare,  about  Kotys,  Theo- 
pompus,  Fragm.  33,  ed.  Didot,  ap. 
Athense.  xii.  p.  531,  532. 

Bohnecke  (ITorschungen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Geschichte,  p.  725,  726) 
places  the  death  of  Kotys  in  359  B.C. ; 
and  seems  to  infer  from  Athenseus 
(vi.  p.  248;  xii.  p.  531)  that  he  had 
actual  communication  with  Philip 
ofMacedon  as  king,  whose  accession 
took  place  between  Midsummer  360 
and  Midsummer  359  B.C.  But  the 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  me  to 


The  story  cited  by  Athenseus  frcm 
Hegesander,  about  letters  reaching 
Philip  from  Kotys,  cannot  be  true 
about  this  Kotys  ;  because  it  seems 
impossible  that  Philip,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  can  have  had  any 
such  flatterer  as  Kleisophus  ;  Philip 
being  at  that  time  in  the  greatest 
political  embarrassments,  out  of 
which  he  was  only  rescued  by  his 
indefatigable  energy  and  ability. 
And  the  journey  of  Philip  to  Ono- 
karsis,  also  mentioned  by  Athenseus 
out  of  Theopompus,  does  not  imply 
any  personal  communication  with 
Kotys. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  assassi- 
nation of  Kotys  dates  more  prob- 
ably in  360  B.C. 

»  Demosthengs  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  660.  s.  142;  p.  662.  s.  150;  p.  675.* 
s.  193.  Plutarch,  De  Sui  Laude,  p. 
542  E;  Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten,  p, 
1126  B. 

^  Plutarch,  de  Sui  Laude,  ut  stip. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokr.  p. 
674.  s.  193.  jxsipaxuXXiOv,  &c. 
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formed  in  like  manner  by  Amadokus  with  two  Greeks 
named  Simon  and  Bianor — and  by  Berisades  with  an 
Athenian  citizen  named  Athenodorus,  who  (Hke  Iphikrates 
and  others)  had  founded  a  city,  and  possessed  a  certain 
independent  dominion,  in  or  near  the  Chersonese,  i  These 
Grrecian  mercenary  chiefs  thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial 
ties  to  the  princes  whom  they  served,  as  Seuthes  had 
proposed  to  Xenophon,  and  as  the  Italian  Condottieri  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ennobled  themselves  by  similar 
alliance  with  princely  families  —  for  example,  Sforza  with 
the  Visconti  of  Milan.  All  these  three  Thracian  competitors 
were  now  represented  by  Grecian  agents.  But  at  first,  it 
seems,  Charidemus  on  behalf  of  Kersobleptes  was  the 
strongest.  He  and  his  army  were  near  Perinthus  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Propontis,  where  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Kephisodotus,  visited  him,  with  a  small  squadron 
of  ten  triremes,  in  order  to  ask  for  the  fulfilment  of  those 
fair  promises  which  Charidemus  had  made  in  his  letter 
from  Asia.  But  Charidemus  treated  the  Athenians  as 
enemies,  attacked  by  surprise  the  seamen  on  shore,  and 
inflicted  upon  them  great  damage.  He  then  pressed  the 
Chersonese  severely  for  several  months,  and  marched  even 
into  the  midst  of  it,  to  protect  a  nest  of  pirates  whom  the 
Athenians  were  besieging  at  the  neighbouring  islet  on  its 
western  coast — Alopekonnesus.  At  length,  after  seven 
months  of  unprofitable  warfare  (dating  from  the  death  of 
Kotys),  he  forced  Kephisodotus  to  conclude  with  him  a 
convention  so  disastrous  and  dishonourable,  that  as  soon 
as   known   at   Athens,   it    was   indignantly   repudiated. 2 

*  Demosth.    cont.   Aristokrat.    p.  The  verb  ^xs  refers,  in  my  judge- 

623,  624,  s.  8-12;   p.  664.    s.  153   (in  ment— not  to  the  first  coming  out  ot 

which    passage    y.r^8£oT7]i    may     be  Kephisodotus  from  Athens  to  take 

fairly    taken    to    mean    any    near  the  command,  as  Weber  (Comment, 

connection    by  marriage).     About  at  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  460) 

Athenodorus,    compare    Isokrates,  and  other  commentators  think,  but 

Or.  viii.  (de  Pace)  8.  31.  —to  the   coming    of  Kephisodotus 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  with  ten  triremes  to  Perinthus,  near 

674-676.  s.  193-199.  which  place  Charidgmus  was,   for 

In  sect.  194,  are   the  words  ^xe  the   purpose   of  demanding   fuliil- 

Ss     KiQcc  I  aoSoTo?     ax  paT'/jyuJv,  ment  of  what  the  latter  had  pro- 

Ttpo;  6v  a-jTo;  (CharidSmus)   km[).'^z  mised:  see  s.  196.     When  Kephiso- 

TTjv  sittoToXyjv  sxjivTjv,  xat  al  rpir^psn;,  dotus    came    to    him    at  Perinthus 

oT,    5t'   rjv    a87]Xa   ta    t^?   acotrjpla?  (uapovTOi;  tou  axpax'i'JYoti— Ttpoc  Sv  ttjv 

a-jTip,  xai  (jLT)  auy^a>poiJvTO<;'ApxaPa!;o'J  £inaxoXr]v  £i:£t:6[x'^si— 8.195)  to  make 

eu)i;eiv  £(i.£XXov  aCixov.  this  demand,  then  Charidfimus,  in- 
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Kephisodotus,  being  recalled  in  disgrace,  was  put  upon 
his  trial,  and  fined;  the  orator  Demosthenes  (we  are  told), 
who  had  served  as  one  of  the  trierarchs  in  the  fleet,  being 
among  his  accusers,  i 

Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavourable  convention, 
one  was  that  the  Grreek  city  of  Kardia  should 
be  specially  reserved  to  Charidemus  himself. 
That  city — eminently  convenient  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Chersonese 
with  Thrace  —  claimed  by  the  Athenians  as 
within  the  Chersonese,  yet  at  the  same  time 
intensely  hostile  to  Athens — became  his  principal 
station. 2  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  seize, 
through  treachery,  the  person  of  the  Thracian  Miltokythes, 
who  had  been  the  pronounced  enemy  of  Kotys,  and  had. 
cooperated  with  Athens.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  hand 
over  this  important  prisoner  to  Kersobleptes,  because  the 
life  of  Miltokythes  would  thus  have  been  saved;  it  not 
being  the  custom  of  Thracians,  in  their  intestine  disputes, 
to  put  each  other  to  death.  3  We  remark  with  surprise  a 
practice  milder  than  that  of  Greece,  amidst  a  people 
decidedly  more  barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  than  the  Greeks. 
Charidemus  accordingly  surrendered  Miltokythes  to  the 
Kardians,  who  put  the  prisoner  with  his  son  into  a  boat, 
took  them  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  slew  the  son  before  the 
eyes  of  the  father,  and  then  drowned  the  father  himself.* 
It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  have  been  some  special 
antecedent  causes,  occasioning  intense  antipathy  on  the 


stead  of  behaving  honestly,  acted 
like  a  traitor  and  an  enemy.  The 
allusion  to  this  antecedent  letter 
from  Charidemus  to  Kephisodotus, 
shows  that  the  latter  must  have 
been  on  the  spot  for  some  time, 
and  therefore  that  ^x£  cannot  refer 
to  his  first  coming  out. 

The  term  inTp.  fA^;ac  (s.  196) 
counts,  I  presume,  from  the  death 
of  Kotys. 

•  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
676.  s.  199;  iEschines  cont.  Ktesi- 
phont.   p.  384.  c.  20. 

Demosthenes  himself  may  prob- 
ably have  been  among  the  trier- 
archs   called  before  the  Dikastery 


as  witnesses  to  prove  what  took 
place  at  Perinthus  and  Alopekon- 
nesus  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.676. 8. 20O);Euthykles,thespeaker 
of  the  discourse  against  Aristokra- 
tes,  had  been  himself  also  among 
the  officers  serving  (p.  675.  s.  196; 
p.  683.  8.  223). 

^  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
679.  s.  209;  p.  681.  s.  216.  Demosthen. 
de  Halonneso,   p.  87.  s.  42. 

»  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
676.  8.  201.  oux  ovTO?  vo|jli|j.oo  toTc 
0pa^lv  aXXr^Xou:  aTioxTivvuvai,   Ac. 

«  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  677,  6.  201. 
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part  of  the  Kardians  towards  Miltokythes,  and  inducing 
Charidemus  to  hand  him  over  to  them  as  an  acceptable 
subject  for  revenge.  However  this  may  be,  their  savage 
deed  kindled  violent  indignation  among  all  the  Thracians, 
and  did  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  Kersobleptes  and 
Charidemus.  Though  Kephisodotus  had  been  recalled, 
and  though  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  any 
successor  came  from  Athens,  yet  Berisades  and  Amadokus 
joined  their  forces  in  one  common  accord,  and  sent  to  the 
Athenians  j)ropositions  of  alliance,  with  request  for 
pecuniary  aid.  Atheuodorus  the  general  of  Berisades, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  Thracians  and  Athenians 
together,  found  himself  superior  in  the  field  to  Kersobleptes 
and  Charidemus;  whom  he  constrained  to  accept  a  fresh 
convention  dictated  by  himself.  Herein  it  was  provided, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  should  be  divided  in  equal 
portions  between  the  three  competitors;  that  all  three 
should  concur  in  surrendering  the  Chersonese  to  Athens; 
and  that  the  son  of  a  leading  man  named  Iphiades  at  Sestos, 
held  by  Charidemus  as  hostage  for  the  adherence  of  that 
city,  should  be  surrendered  to  Athens  also,  i 

This  new  convention,  sworn  on  both  sides,  promised 
to  Athens  the  full  acquisition  which  she  desired,   b.c.  353. 
Considering  the  thing  as  done,  the  Athenians   charidemus 
sent  Chabrias  as  commander  in  one  trireme  to   is  forced  to 
receive  the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the   ^^^t^*  fj"® 
money   requested   by   Athenodorus;    who   was   of  Atheno- 
accordingly   constrained   to   disband   his   army   evasf<Mis— 
for  want  of  pay.    Upon  this  Kersobleptes  and   tbe  Cherso- 
Charidemus  at  once  threw  up  their  engagement,   geJtog  ?s^ 
refused  to  execute  the  convention  just  sworn,   restored  to 
and  constrained  Chabrias,  who  had  come  without  ^.t^iens. 
any  force,  to  revert  to  the  former  convention  concluded 
with   Kephisodotus.     Disappointed    and    indignant,    the 
Athenians  disavowed  the  act  of  Chabrias,  in  spite  of  his 
high  reputation.    They  sent  ten  envoys  to  the  Chersonese, 

•  Demostb.    cont.   Aristokrat.   p.  least  we   are  told,   that  the   rcvo- 

677.  s.  202-204.  lution  which    deprived    the   Atho- 

Aristotle(Politic.v.5, 9)  mentions  nians  of  Sestos,  was  accomplished 

the  association  or  faction  of  Iphia-  in  part  by  exiles  who  crossed  from 

des   as  belonging   to   Abydos,   not  Abydos;     something    like    the   ro- 

to  Sestos.    Perhaps  there  may  have  lation  between  Argos  and  Corinth 

been  an  Abydene  association  now  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 

exercising  influence  at  Sestos;    at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
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insisting  that  the  convention  of  Athenodorus  should  be  re- 
sworn by  all  the  three  Thracian  competitors— Berisades, 
Amadokus,  Kersobleptes;  if  the  third  declined,  the  envoys 
were  instructed  to  take  measures  for  making  war  upon 
him,  while  they  received  the  engagements  of  the  other  two. 
But  such  a  mission,  without  arms,  obtained  nothing  from 
Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes,  except  delay  or  refusal; 
while  Berisades  and  Amadokus  sent  to  Athens  bitter 
complaints  respecting  the  breach  of  faith.  At  length,  after 
some  months — just  after  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the 
expedition  of  Athens  against  Euboea  (358  b.c.)  —  the 
Athenian  Chares  arrived  in  the  Chersonese,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  mercenary  force.  Then  at  length  the  two 
recusants  were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to  the  convention 
of  Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of 
Berisades  and  Amadokus.  i  And  it  would  appear  that 
before  long,  its  conditions  were  realized.  Charidemus 
surrendered  the  Chersonese,  of  course  including  its  prin- 
cipal town  Sestos,  to  Athens; 2  yet  he  retained  for  himself 


'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat,  p. 
678.  s.  205,  206;  p.  680.  s.  211,  212. 
The  arrival  of  Chares  in  the  Hel- 
lespont is  marked  by  Demosthenes 
as  immediately  following  the  ex- 
pedition of  Athens  to  drive  the 
Thebans  out  of  Euboea,  which  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  358  b.c. 

2  We  see  that  Sestos  must  have 
been  surrendered  on  this  occasion, 
although  Diodorus  describes  it  as 
having  been  conquered  by  Chares 
five  years  afterwards,  in  the  year 
353BC.  (Diod.  xvi.34).  It  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes,  that  Charidemus 
did  actually  surrender  the  Cher- 
sonese at  this  time.  Had  he  still 
refused  to  surrender  Sestos,  the 
orator  would  not  have  failed  to 
insist  on  the  fact  emphatically 
against  him.  Besides,  Demosthenes 
says,  comparing  the  conduct  of 
Philip  towards  the  Olynthians,  with 
that  of  Kersobleptes  towards 
Athens  — exsTvoc  e/slvoi?  HoTiSaiav 
0'j)^l  TrjvixaUT  ini^toxz),  •^vix'  ano- 
otepsTv  ouxe^'  oio?  x'  •^v,  ujaTisp  u[iu 


KspaoPXeuTT]^  XeppovYjoov  (p.  656.  s. 
128).  This  distinctly  announces  that 
the  Chersonese  was  given  hack  to 
Athens,  though  reluctantly  aad 
tardily,  by  Kersobleptes.  Sestos 
must  have  been  given  up  along 
with  it,  as  the  principal  and  most 
valuable  post  upon  all  accounts. 
If  it  be  true  (as  Diodorus  states) 
that  Chares  in  353  B.C.  took  Sestos 
by  siege,  slew  the  inhabitants  of 
military  age  and  reduced  the  rest 
to  slavery— we  must  suppose  the 
town  again  to  have  revolted  be- 
tween 358  and  353  B.C.;  that  is, 
during  the  time  of  the  Social  War; 
which  is  highly  probable.  But  there 
is  much  in  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus which  I  cannot  distinctly 
make  out;  for  he  says  that  Kerso- 
bleptes in  353  B.C.,  on  account  of 
his  hatred  towards  Philip,  surren- 
dered to  Athens  all  the  cities  in 
the  Chersonese  exceptKardia.  That 
had  already  been  done  in  358  b.c, 
and  without  any  reference  to  Philip ; 
and  if  after  surrendering  the  Cher- 
sonese in  358  B.C.,  Kersobleptes  had 
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Kardia,  ^  which  was  affirmed  (though  the  Athenians  denied 
it)  not  to  be  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that  peninsula. 
The  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  also  divided  between  Kerso- 
bleptes,  Berisades,  and  Amadokus;  which  triple  division, 
diminishing  the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by  Athens 
as  a  great  additional  guarantee  for  her  secure  possession 
of  the  Chersonese.  2 

It  was  thus  that  Athens  at  length  made   good   her 
possession  of  the  Chersonese  against  the  neigh- 
bquring  Thracian   potentates.     And  it   would 
seem   that    her    transmarine  power,    with   its 
dependencies  and  confederates,  now  stood  at  a   empire  of 
greater  height  than  it  had  ever  reached  since   now^at  its 
the  terrible  reverses  of  405  b.c.   Among  them   maximum. 
were  numbered  not  only  a  great  number  of  the   ^uTeffects 
^Egean  islands  (even  the  largest,  Eubcea,  Chios,   of  her  con- 
Samos,  and  Rhodes),  but  also  various  continental   ^^d^e^ 
possessions :  Byzantium — the  Chersonese — Maro-  against 
neia3  with  other  places  on  the  southern  coast   ^^y^*^"^- 
of  Thrace — and  Pydna,  Methone,  and  Potidsea,  with  most 
of  the  region  surrounding  the  Thermaic  Grulf.4    This  last 
portion  of  empire  had  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  the 
Olynthian  fraternal  alliance  of  neighbouring  cities,  against 
which  Athens  too,  as  well  as  Sparta,  by  an  impulse  most 
disastrous  for  the  future  independence  of  Greece,  had  made 
war  with  an  inauspicious  success.    The  Macedonian  king 


afterwards  reconquered  it,  so  as  to 
have  it  again  in  his  possession  in 
the  beginning  of  353  B.C.— it  seems 
unaccountable  that  Demosthenes 
should  say  nothing  about  the  re- 
conquest,  in  his  oration  against 
Aristokrates,  where  he  is  trying  to 
make  all  points  possible  against 
Kersobleptfis. 

*  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
681.  s.  216. 

'  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
623.  s.  8;  p.  654.  s.  121.  The  chro- 
nology of  these  events  as  given  by 
Kehdantz  (Vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrise, 
&c.  p.  147)  appears  to  me  nearly 
correct,  in  spite  of  the  strong  ob- 
jection expressed  against  it  by 
Weber  (Prolegg.  ad  Demosth.  cont. 


Aristokrat.  p.  lxxiii.)-and  more 
exact  than  the  chronology  of 
Bohnecke,  Eorschungen,  p.  727,  who 
places  the  coming  out  ofKephiso- 
dotus  as  general  to  the  Chersonese 
in  358  B.C.,  which  is,  I  think,  a  full 
year  too  late.  Rehdantz  does  not 
allow,  as  I  think  he  ought  to  do, 
for  a  certain  interval  between  Ke- 
phisodotus  and  the  Ten  Envoys, 
during  which  Athenodorus  acted 
for  Athens. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Polyclem.  p. 
1212.  s.  ?G. 

*  Demosthen,  Philippic.  I.  p.  41. 
s.  6.  eiyoixev  irote  •»][ii.£i?,  u)  &>j5p£c 
'AOTQvaioi,  n65vav  xai  IIoTlSaiav  xal 
MsQoJvTjv  xal  irivxa  tov  T67tov 
TouTov  olxeTov  xuxXtj),  &c. 
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Perdikkas,  with  a  just  instinct  towards  the  future  aggran- 
disement of  his  dynasty,  had  assisted  her  in  thus  weakening 
Olynthus;  feeling  that  the  towns  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
if  they  formed  parts  of  a  strong  Olynthian  confederacy  of 
brothers  and  neighbours,  reciprocally  attached  and  self- 
sustaining,  would  resist  Macedonia  more  effectively,  than 
if  they  were  half-reluctant  dependencies  of  Athens,  even 
with  the  chances  of  Athenian  aid  by  sea.  The  aggressive 
hand  of  Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed,  between  368-363 
B.C.,  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  Greece  generally,  than 
that  of  Sparta  had  been  between  382-380  b.c.  Sparta  had 
crushed  the  Olynthian  confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant 
promise — Athens  prevented  it  from  rearing  its  head  anew. 
Both  conspired  to  break  down  the  most  effective  barrie]' 
against  Macedonian  aggrandisement;  neither  was  found 
competent  to  provide  any  adequate  protection  to  Greec<; 
in  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  havo 
remarked  that  Athens  attained  by  the  recovery 
of  the  Chersonese,!  lasted  but  for  a  moment. 
ofTecond  During  the  very  same  year,  there  occurred  tha: 
Athenian  revolt  among  her  principal  allies,  known  by  the 
Tccefsi^n  name  of  the  Social  War,  which  gave  to  her 
of  Philip  of  power  a  fatal  shock,  and  left  the  field  compara- 
Macedon.  tively  clear  for  the  early  aggressions  of  her  yet 
more  formidable  enemy — Philip  of  Macedon.  That  prince 
had  already  emerged  from  his  obscurity  as  a  hostage  in 
Thebes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother  Perdikkas,  slain  in 
a  battle  with  the  Illyrians,  as  king  (360-359  b.c).  At  first, 
his  situation  appeared  not  merely  difficult,  but  almost 
hopeless.  Not  the  most  prescient  eye  in  Greece  could  have 
recognised,  in  the  inexperienced  youth  struggling  at  his  first 
accession  against  rivals  at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and 
embarrassments  of  every  kind  —  the  future  conqueror  of 
Chseroneia,  and  destroyer  of  Grecian  independence.  How, 
by  his  own  genius,  energy,  and  perseverance,  assisted  by 

'  I  have  not  made   any  mention  erly  come  to  be   spoken    of   in  a 

of  the   expedition   against  Euboea  future  chapter.    But  the   recovery 

(whereby  Athens  drove  the  The.ban  of  the  Chersonese  was  the  closing 

invaders  out  of  that  island),  though  event   of  a  series   of  proceedings 

it    occurred  just    about    the    same  which  had  been  going  on  for  four 

time   as  the  recovery  of  the  Cher-  years;  so  that  I  could  hardly  leave 

Bonese.  that  series  unfinished. 

That  expedition  will  more  prop- 
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the  faults  and  dissensions  of  his  Grecian  enemies,  he 
attained  this  inauspicious  eminence — will  he  recounted 
presently. 


In  403  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was 
under  the  Spartan  empire.  Its  numerous  independent 
city-communities  were  more  completely  regimented  under 
one  chief  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  Athens  and 
Thebes  being  both  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  already  recounted  (during  an  inter- 
val of  forty-four  years  —  404-403  b.c.  to  360-359  B.C.)  have 
wrought  the  melancholy  change  of  leaving  Greece  more 
disunited,  and  more  destitute  of  presiding  Hellenic 
authority,  than  she  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  Persian 
invasion.  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Athens,  had  all  been  engaged 
in  weakening  each  other;  in  which,  unhappily,  each  has 
been  far  more  successful  than  in  strengthening  herself. 
The  maritime  power  of  Athens  is  now  indeed  considerable, 
and  may  be  called  very  great,  if  compared  with  the  state 
of  degradation  to  which  she  had  been  brought  in  403  b.c. 
But  it  will  presently  be  seen  how  unsubstantial  is  the 
foundation  of  her  authority,  and  how  fearfully  she  has 
fallen  off  from  that  imperial  feeling  and  energy  which 
ennobled  her  ancestors  under  the  advice  of  Perikles. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  so  untoward  for 
defence,  that  the  aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  BEFORE  SYRACUSE. 

In  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought  down  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  to  the  close 
of  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Nikias  and  De- 
mosthenes with  nearly  their  entire  armament  perished  by 
so  lamentable  a  fate.  I  now  resume  from  that  point  the 
thread  of  Sicilian  events,  which  still  continues  so  distinct 
from  those  of  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern  Greece,  that  it  is 
inconvenient  to  include  both  in  the  same  chapters. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  (ia 
B.C.  413.  September  413  b.c.)  excited  the  strongest  sen- 
Syracuse  sation  throughout  every  part  of  the  Grecian 
after  the  world,  WO  may  imagine  the  intoxication  of 
of  thTAthe^  triumph  with  which  it  must  have  been  hailed  in 
nian  arma-  Sicily.  It  had  been  achieved  (Gylippus  and 
™®^*-  the  Peloponnesian  allies  aiding)  by  the  united 

efforts  of  nearly  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  island — for 
all  of  them  had  joined  Syracuse  as  soon  as  her  prospects 
became  decidedly  encouraging;  except  Naxos  and  Katana, 
which  were  allied  with  the  Athenians — and  Agrigentum, 
which  remained  neutral.  ^  Unfortunately  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracusans,  immediately 
following  upon  circumstances  of  so  much  excitement  and 
interest.  They  appear  to  have  carried  on  war  against 
Katana,  where  some  fugitives  from  the  vanquished  Athe- 
nian army  contributed  to  the  resistance  against  them.  2 
But  both  this  city  and  Naxos,  though  exposed  to  humili- 
ation and  danger  as  allies  of  the  defeated  Athenians,  con- 
trived to  escape  without  the  loss  of  their  independence. 
The  allies  of  Syracuse  were  probably  not  eager  to  attack 
them,  and  thereby  to  aggrandize  that  city  farther;  while 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  50-58.      «  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  (pro  Polystrato)  s.  26,  27. 
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the  Syracusans  themselves  also  would  be  sensible  of  great 
exhaustion,  arising  from  the  immense  efforts  through  which 
alone  their  triumph  had  been  achieved.  The  pecuniary- 
burdens  to  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  submit — 
known  to  Nikias  during  the  last  months  of  the  siege,  i  and 
fatally  misleading  his  judgement — were  so  heavy  as  to  task 
severely  their  powers  of  endurance.  After  paying,  and 
dismissing  with  appropriate  gratitude,  the  numerous 
auxiliaries  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire — after  cele- 
brating the  recent  triumph,  and  decorating  the  temples,  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  exuberant  joy  of  the  citizens,2 
— there  would  probably  be  a  general  disposition  to  repose 
rather  than  to  aggressive  warfare.  There  would  be  much 
destruction  to  be  repaired  throughout  their  territory, 
poorly  watched  or  cultivated  during  the  year  of  the  siege. 
In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,  however,  the  sentiment  of 
exasperation  and  vengeance  against  Athens,  com-  j^^^^^^ 
bined  with  gratitude  towards  the  Lacedaemonians,  tion  of  the 
was  too  powerful  to  be  balked.  A  confident  I'^P^^f^^ 
persuasion  reigned  throughout  Greece  that  Athens- 
Athens  s  could  not  hold  out  for  one  single  '^t^rf^'J^i'^ 
summer  after  her  late  terrific  disaster;  a  per- 
suasion founded  greatly  on  the  hope  of  a  large  auxiliary 
squadron  to  act  against  her  from  Syracuse  and  her  other 
enemies  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  this  day  of  Athenian 
distress,  such  enemies  of  course  became  more  numerous. 
Especially  the  city  of  Thurii  in  Italy, ^  which  had  been 
friendly  to  Athens  and  had  furnished  aid  to  Demosthenes 
in  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  now  underwent  a  change, 
banished  three  hundred  of  the  leading  philo- Athenian 
citizens  (among  them  the  rhetor  Lysias),  and  espoused  the 
Peloponnesian  cause  with  ardour.  The  feeling  of  reaction 
at  Thurii,  and  of  vengeance  at  Syracuse,  stimulated  the 
citizens  of  both  places  to  take  active  part  in  an  effort  pro- 
mising to  be  easy  and  glorious,  for  the  destruction  of 
Athens  and  her  empire.  And  volunteers  were  doubtless 
the  more  forward,  as  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  sea-board 
were  now  competing  with  each  other  in  invitations  to  the 
Greeks,  with  offers  of  abundant  pay. 

>  Thucyd,  vii.  48,  49.  <  Thucyd.   vii.    33-57;    Dionysius 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  34.  Halikarn.  Judic.  de  LysiH,    p.  458. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  2 :  compare  vii.  55. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  b.c.  (the 
B.C.  412.  year  following  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian 
Syracusan  armament),  a  Sicilian  squadron  of  twenty 
under^Her-  triremes  from  Syracuse  and  two  from  Selinus, 
mokrates  under  the  command  of  Hermokrates,  reached 
?^fl«a,„at    Peloponnesus  and  joined    the    Lacedaemonian 

act  against     ^      ,  ^.        .,  t'I.  ji  vn  l 

Athens  in  fleet  m  its  expedition  across  the  ^gean  to 
the  iEgean.  j^iietus.  Another  squadron  often  triremes  froni 
Thurii,  under  the  Rhodian  Dorieus,  and  a  farther  rein- 
forcement from  Tarentum  and  Lokri,  followed  soon  after. 
It  was  Hermokrates  who  chiefly  instigated  his  countrymen 
to  this  efi'ort.i  Throughout  the  trying  months  of  the  siege, 
he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse, 
seconding  the  plans  of  Gylippus  with  equal  valour  and 
discretion.  As  commander  of  the  Syracusan  squadron  in 
the  main  fleet  now  acting  against  Athens  in  the  ^gean 
(events  already  described  in  my  sixty-first  chapter),  his 
conduct  was  not  less  distinguished.  He  was  energetic  in 
action,  and  popular  in  his  behaviour  towards  those  under 
his  command;  but  what  stood  out  most  conspicuously  as 
well  as  most  honourably,  was  his  personal  incorruptibility. 
"While  the  Peloponnesian  admiral  and  trierarchs  accepted 
the  bribes  of  Tissaphernes,  conniving  at  his  betrayal  of  the 
common  cause  and  breach  of  engagement  towards  the 
armament,  with  indifi'erence  to  the  privations  of  their  own 
unpaid  seamen — Hermokrates  and  Dorieus  were  strenuoi  s 
in  remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of  drawing  upon  them- 
selves the  indignant  displeasure  of  the  Peloponnesian  admi- 
ral Astyochus,  as  well  as  of  the  satrap  himself.  2  They  were 
the  more  earnest  in  performing  this  duty,  because  the 
Syracusan  and  Thurian  triremes  were  manned  by  freemen 
in  larger  proportion  than  the  remaining  fleet.  3 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  by 
Disap-  Hermokrates  and  his   companions  in   crossing 

pointed  the  sca  from  Sicily — that  one  single  eff'ort  would 
defe^a\~at  gloriously  close  the  war — was  far  from  being 
Kynossema  realized.  Athens  resisted  with  unexpected 
ruinous*^  energy;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so  slack 
defeat  at  and  faint-hearted,  that  they  even  let  slip  the 
Kyzikus.  golden  opportunity  presented  to  them  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  Athenian  Four  Hundred.    Tissaphernes 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  26,  35,  91.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  29,  45,  78,  84. 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  84. 
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was  discovered  to  be  studiously  starving  and  protracting 
the  war  for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  Hermokrates  vainly- 
tried  to  counter-work  by  a  personal  visit  and  protest  at 
Sparta,  i  Accordingly  the  war  trailed  on  with  fluctuating 
success,  and  even  renovated  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
Athens;  so  that  the  Syracusans  at  home,  far  from  hearing 
announced  the  accomplishment  of  those  splendid  antici- 
pations under  which  their  squadron  had  departed,  received 
news  generally  unfavourable,  and  at  length  positively 
disastrous.  They  were  informed  that  their  seamen  were 
ill-paid  and  distressed;  while  Athens,  far  from  striking 
her  colours,  had  found  means  to  assemble  a  fleet  at  Samos 
competent  still  to  dispute  the  mastery  of  the  ^gean.  They 
heard  of  two  successive  naval  defeats,  which  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and  Syracusan  fleets  sustained  in  the  Hellespont  2 
(one  at  Kynossema — 411  b.c. — a  second  between  Abydos 
and  Dardanus — 410  b.c);  and  at  length  of  a  third,  more 
decisive  and  calamitous  than  the  preceding — the  battle  of 
Kyzikus  (409  e.g.),  wherein  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral 
Mindarus  was  slain,  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or 
destroyed.  In  this  defeat  the  Syracusan  squadron  were 
joint  suff'erers.  Their  seamen  were  compelled  to  burn  all 
their  triremes  without  exception,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  were  left 
destitute,  without  clothing  or  subsistence,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis  amidst  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.3  That 
satrap,  with  generous  forwardness,  took  them  into  his  pay, 
advanced  to  them  clothing  and  provision  for  two  months,  and 
furnished  them  with  timber  from  the  woods  of  Mount  Ida 
to  build  fresh  ships.  At  Antandrus  (in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  one  great  place  of  export  for  Idaean  timber),  where 
the  re-construction  took  place,  the  Syracusans  made  them- 
selves so  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  citizens,  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  a  grant  of  citizenship  was  passed  to  all  of 
them  who  chose  to  accept  it.-* 

In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  the  brief  and  rude 
despatch,  addressed  to  the  Lacedeeraonians  by  Hippokra- 
tes,  surviving  second  officer  of  the  slain  Mindarus,  de- 
scribing the  wretched  condition  of  the  defeated  armament 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  85.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  19. 

«  Thucyd.  viii.  105  ;  Xen.  Hellen.         «  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23-26. 
LI,  7. 
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— "Our  hopour  is  gone.  Mindarus  is  slain.  The  men  are 
Sufferings  hungry.  AVe  know  not  what  to  do."i  This 
of  the  Sy-     curious  despatch  has  passed  into  history,  be- 

racusan  .,         ■■•        .    ,  -S     i     i         <i  a  ii        • 

seamen—  cause  it  was  intercepted  by  the  Athenians, 
disappoint-  ^nd  never  reached  its  destination.  But  without 
displeasure  doubt  the  calamitous  state  of  facts,  which  it 
at  Syracuse,  ^^s  intended  to  make  known,  flew  rapidly, 
under  many  different  forms  of  words,  both  to  Peloponnesus 
and  to  Syracuse.  Sad  as  the  reality  was,  the  first  im- 
pression made  by  the  news  would  probably  be  yet  sadder ; 
since  the  intervention  of  Pharnabazus,  whereby  the  sufferers 
were  so  much  relieved,  would  hardly  be  felt  or  authen- 
ticated until  after  some  interval.  At  Syracuse,  the  event 
on  being  made  known  excited  not  only  powerful  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers,  but  also  indignant  displeasure  against 
Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues ;  who — having  instigated 
their  countrymen  three  years  before,  by  sanguine  hopes 
and  assurances,  to  commence  a  foreign  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  finally  putting  down  Athens — had  not  only 
achieved  nothing,  but  had  sustained  a  series  of  reverses, 
ending  at  length  in  utter  ruin,  from  the  very  enemy  whom 
they  had  pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  farther  resistance. 
It  was  under  such  sentiment  of  displeasure,  shor  :ly 
Bani  h  after  the  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence  of 

ment  of  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  Her- 
Sat?°a  d  ^ok^^ates  and  his  colleagues.  The  sentence  vras 
his  coi-°  transmitted  to  Asia,  and  made  known  by  Her- 
^®g*sues.  mokrates  himself  to  the  armament,  convoked  in 
communi-  public  meeting.  While  lamenting  and  pro- 
cated  by  testing  against  its  alleged  injustice  and  illegality, 
kra^tTs"  to  he  entreated  the  armament  to  maintain  unabated 
the  arma-  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  and  to  choose  new 
Their  dis-  admirals  for  the  time,  until  the  successors 
Pj^^sure  nominated  at  Syracuse  should  arrive.  The  news 
was  heard  with  deep  regret  by  the  trierarchs, 
the  pilots,  and  the  maritime  soldiers  or  marines;  who, 
attached  to  Hermokrates  from  his  popular  manner,  his 
constant  openness  of  communication  with  them,  and  his 
anxiety  to  collect  their  opinions,  loudly  proclaimed  that 
they  would  neither  choose,  nor  serve  under,  any  other 
leaders. 2     But  the   admirals   repressed  this   disposition, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  1.  1,  23,    'Eppsi  ta     Tu)v5p£<;'  airopeoixe?  xi  ypi]  6pav. 
■xaXd.    MlvSapo;  amuao'JOi'   nstvcovxi         ^  Xen.  Hellen.  1.  1,  27. 
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deprecating  any  resistance  to  the  decree  of  the  city.  They 
laid  down  their  command,  inviting  any  man  dissatisfied 
with  them  to  prefer  his  complaint  at  once  publicly,  and 
reminding  the  soldiers  of  the  many  victories  and  glorious 
conflicts,  both  by  land  and  sea,  which  had  knit  them  together 
by  the  ties  of  honourable  fellowship.  No  man  stood  forward 
to  accuse  them;  and  they  consented,  on  the  continued  re- 
quest of  the  armament,  to  remain  in  command,  until  their 
three  successors  arrived — Demarchus,  Myskon,  andPotamis. 
They  then  retired  amidst  universal  regret ;  many  of  the 
trierarchs  even  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  re- 
turning to  Syracuse  they  would  procure  their  restoration. 
The  change  of  commanders  took  place  at  Miletus,  i 

Though  Hermokrates,  in  his  address  to  the  soldiers, 
would  doubtless  find  response  when  he  invoked  Hermo- 
the  remembrance  of  past  victories,  yet  he  would  krates  had 
hardly  have  found  the  like  response  in  a  Syra-  the™y- 
cusan  assembly.  For  if  we  review  the  proceed-  racusans 
ings  of  the  armament  since  he  conducted  it  from  ^ouid^not 
Syracuse  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  we  realise;  but 
shall  find  that  on  the  whole  his  expedition  had  as'Jom?''"* 
been  a  complete  failure,  and  that  his  assurances  mander  had 
of  success  against  Athens  had  ended  in  nothing  ^°®"  ^°°^* 
but  disappointment.  There  was  therefore  ample  cause  for 
the  discontent  of  his  countrymen.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
as  far  as  our  limited  means  of  information  enable  us  to 
judge,  the  sentence  of  banishment  against  him  appears  to 
have  been  undeserved  und  unjust.  For  we  cannot  trace  the  ill- 
success  of  Hermokrates  to  any  misconduct  or  omission  on 
his  part;  in  regard  to  personal  incorruptibility,  and 
strenuous  resistance  to  the  duplicity  of  Tissaphernes,  he 
stood  out  as  an  honourable  exception  among  a  body  of 
venal  colleagues.  That  satrap,  indeed^  as  soon  as  Hermo- 
krates had  fallen  into  disgrace,  circulated  a  version  of  his 
own,  pretending  that  the  latter,  having  asked  money  from 
him  and  been  refused,  had  sought  by  calumnious  means  to 
revenge  such  refusal.  2  But  this  story,  whether  believed 
elsewhere  nor  not,  found  no  credit  with  the  other  satrap 
Pharnabazus;  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
banished  general,  presenting  him  with  a  sum  of 
money  even  unsolicited.  This  money  Hermokrates  im- 
mediately   employed    in   getting  together   triremes   and 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  27-31.  2  Thucyd.  viii.  85. 
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mercenary  soldiers  to  accomplish  his  restoration  to  Syra- 
cuse by  force,  i  We  shall  presently  see  how  he  fared 
in  this  attempt.  Meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  though  in  itself  unjust,  would  appear 
amply  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  by  his  own 
subsequent  resort  to  hostile  measures  against  them. 

The  party  opposed  to  Hermokrates  had  now  the  pre- 
internai  ponderance  in  Syracuse,  and  by  their  influence 
state  of  probably  the  sentence  against  him  was  passed, 
constuif-"'  ^^^^^  the  grief  and  wrath  occasioned  by  the 
tion  of  defeat  of  Kyzikus.     Unfortunately  we  have  only 

Dioki§8.  ^Yie  most  scanty  information  as  to  the  internal 
state  of  Syracuse  during  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Athenian  siege;  a  period  of  marked  popular 
sentiment  and  peculiar  interest.  As  at  Athens  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion — the  energies  of  all  the 
citizens,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  had  been  called 
forth  for  repulse  of  the  common  enemy,  and  had  been  not 
more  than  enough  to  achieve  it.  As  at  Athens  after  tha 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Platsea,  so  at  Syracuse  after  th  3 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  besiegers — the  people,  elat3 
with  the  plenitude  of  recent  effort,  and  conscious  that  th  3 
late  successful  defence  had  been  the  joint  work  of  all,  wer3 
in  a  state  of  animated  democratical  impulse,  eager  for  th3 
utmost  extension  and  equality  of  political  rights.  Even 
before  the  Athenian  siege,  the  government  had  bee:i 
democratical;  a  fact,  which  Thucydides  notices  as  amon;^ 
the  causes  of  the  successful  defence,  by  rendering  the 
citizens  unanimous  in  resistance,  and  by  preventing  the 
besiegers  from  exciting  intestine  discontent.  2  But  in  the 
period  immediately  after  the  siege,  it  underwent  changes 
which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it  still  more  democratical. 
On  the  proposition  of  an  influential  citizen  named  Diokles, 
a  commission  of  Ten  was  named,  of  which  he  was  president, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  both  the  constitution  and  the 
legislation  of  the  city.  Some  organic  alterations  were 
adopted,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  lot  should  be  adopted, 
instead  of  the  principle  of  election,  in  the  nomination  of 
magistrates.  Furthermore,  a  new  code,  or  collection  of 
criminal  and  civil  enactments,  was  drawn  up  and  sanctioned. 
We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that  its 
penalties  were  extremely  severe,  its  determination  of  offences 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,   31 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  63.       =  Thucyd.  vii.  55. 
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minute  and  special,  and  its  language  often  obscure  as 
well  as  brief.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Laws  of 
Diokles,  the  chief  of  the  Committee  who  had  prepared  it. 
Though  now  adopted  at  Syracuse,  it  did  not  last  long;  for 
we  shall  find  in  five  or  six  years  the  despotism  of  Dionysius 
extinguishing  it,  just  as  Peisistratus  had  put  down  the 
Solonian  legislation  at  Athens.  But  it  was  again  revived 
at  the  extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  sixty  years;  with  comments  and  modifications 
by  a  committee,  among  whose  members  were  the  Corinthians 
Kephalus  and  Timoleon.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
copied  in  various  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  remained 
in  force  until  the  absorption  of  allSicily  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Komans.i 

"We  have  the  austere  character  of  Diokles  illustrated 
by  a  story  (of  more  than  dubious  credit,  3  and  of  Difficulty  of 
which  the  like  is  recounted  respecting  other  J^*^™rj°^ 
Grecian  legislators),  that  having  inadvertently  that^onsti- 
violated  one  of  his  own  enactments,  he  enforced  t^^tion  was. 
the  duty  of  obedience  by  falling  on  his  own  sword.  But 
unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  the  substance 
of  his  laws,  which  would  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
sentiments  and  position  of  the  Sicilian  Creeks.  Nor  can 
we  distinctly  make  out  to  what  extent  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Syracuse  was  now  changed.  For  though  Dio- 
dorus  tells  us  that  the  lot  was  now  applied  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  magistrates,  yet  he  does  not  state  whether  it  was 
applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under  what  reserves  and 
exceptions — such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted  at  Athens. 
Aristotle  too  states  that  the  Syracusan  people,  after  the 
Athenian  siege,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  partial 
democracy  into  an  entire  democracy.  Yet  he  describes 
Dionysius,  five  or  six  years  afterwards,  as  pushing  himself 
up  to  the  despotism  by  the  most  violent  demagogic 
opposition;  and  as  having  accused,  disgraced,  and  over- 
thrown certain  rich  leaders  then  in  possession  of  the 
functions   of  government.  3     If  the   constitutional   forms 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  33-35.  'AQrjvotiou?,  ex  TcoXiTSia?  el?  57][AOxp«- 

'  CorapareDiodor.  xiii.  75— about  xiav  [isxePaXe. 

the  banishment  of  Diokles.  v.  4,  4,  5.     Kal  AiovJaio;  xaTT]Yo- 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  3,  4.     Kal  pibv     Aacpvalou    xal    "Ciuv     iiXouatiov 

€v  Supaxo'Jaaii;  6  S^^fxo?,  aiTio?  y^''^-  Yj^iibBr]  t^;  Tupavvl5o?,  8ia  tt)v  Sj^Opav 

[levo;  TYj?  vlxYj?  toO  itoXeixou  tou  Ttpo;  TtiaiiufJei;  tb;  6t,[jlotix6<  cbv. 
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were  rendered  more  democratical,  it  would  seem  that  the 
practice  cannot  have  materially  changed,  and  that  the  per- 
sons actually  in  leading  function  still  continued  to  be 
rich  men. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  Naxos 
Invasion  ^^^  Katana,  after  continuing  more  than  three 
from  Car-  years,  1  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  enemy  from 
thage.  without,  even  more  formidable  than  Athens.  This 

time,  the  invader  was  not  Hellenic,  but  Phoenician — the 
ancient  foe  of  Hellas,  Carthage. 

It  has  been  already  recounted,  how  in  the  same  eventful 
State  of  the  Y®^^  (^^^  ^'^O  which  transported  Xerxes  across 
Carthagi-  the  Hellespont  to  meet  his  defeat  at  Salamis, 
mans.  ^j^^  Carthaginians  had  poured  into  Sicily  a  vast 

mercenary  host  under  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  rein- 
stating in  Himera  the  despot  Terillus,  who  hadbeen expelled 
by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  On  that  occasion,  Hamilkar  had 
been  slain,  and  his  large  army  defeated,  by  the  Syracusan 
despot  Grelon,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Himera.  Sd 
deep  had  been  the  impression  left  by  this  defeat,  that  for 
the  seventy  years  which  intervened  between  480-410  b.c  , 
the  Carthaginians  had  never  again  invaded  the  islanc. 
They  resumed  their  aggressions  shortly  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  power  before  Syracuse  ;  which  same 
event  had  also  stimulated  the  Persians,  who  had  been  kept 
in  restraint^while  the  Athenian  empire  remained  unimpair- 
ed, again  to  act  offensively  for  the  recovery  of  their  do- 
minion over  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  great  naval  power 
of  Athens,  inspiring  not  merely  reserve  but  even  alarm  to 
Carthage, 2  had  been  a  safeguard  to  the  Hellenic  world 
both  at  its  eastern  and  its  western  extremity.  No  sooner 
was  that  safeguard  overthrown,  than  the  hostile  pressure 
of  the  foreigner  began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western 
Sicily  as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  JEgean. 

From  this  time  forward  for  two  centuries,  down  to 
B.C.  480-410.  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
Extent  of  Carthaginians  will  be  found  frequent  in  their 
nfan  em-  aggrcssivo  interventions  in  Sicily,  and  upon  an 
pire—  extensive  scale,  so  as  to  act  powerfully  on  the 

popuiitiJn  destinies  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Whether  any 
-Liby-         internal  causes  had  occurred  to  make  them  ab- 


cians.^'  stain  from  intervention  during  the  preceding 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  56.  ^  Thucyd.  vi.  34.    Speech  of  Her- 
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generations,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  history  of  this  pow- 
erful and  wealthy  city  is  very  little  known.  We  make  out  a 
few  facts,  which  impart  a  general  idea  both  of  her  oligar- 
chical government,  and  of  her  extensive  colonial  possessions, 
but  which  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  her  continuous  history. 
Her  possessions  were  most  extensive,  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  both  eastward  and  westward  from  her  city;  com- 
prehending also  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at 
this  time,  probably)  few  settlements  in  Spain.  She  had 
quite  enough  to  occupy  her  attention  elsewhere,  without 
meddling  in  Sicilian  affairs;  the  more  so,  as  her  province 
in  Sicily  was  rather  a  dependent  ally  than  a  colonial  pos- 
session. In  the  early  treaties  made  with  Rome,  the  Car- 
thaginians restrict  and  even  interdict  the  traffic  of  the 
Romans  both  with  Sardinia  and  Africa  (except  Carthage 
itself),  but  they  grant  the  amplest  licence  of  intercourse 
with  the  Carthaginian  province  of  Sicily ;  which  they  con- 
sider as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Carthage  as  the 
cities  of  Latium  stood  in  to  Rome,  i  AVhile  the  connexion 
of  Carthage  with  Sicily  wasthus  less  close,  it  wouldappear 
that  her  other  dependencies  gave  her  much  trouble,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  her  own  harsh  and  extortionate  do- 
minion. 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about 
Carthage  and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third 
or  second  centuries  b.c;  yet  it  may  be  lield  to  justify  pre- 
sumptive conclusions  as  to  the  fifth  century  e.g.,  especially 

mokratds    to    his    countrymen    at  saubon,    identifying    it    with    the 

Syracuse — Soxel  6s   (xoi  xai  k(;  Kap-  treaty  alluded  to  by  Livy,  vii.  27. 

X^lSova    a[x£ivov    eivai    iisfji'l^au      06  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  more 

Yap  avsXTLiatov  aoToic,   aXX'  dsl  5ia  likely  to  be  of  earlier  date,  some- 

<p6pou   slal   (XTj  iroTS  'AOT]vaioi  auTOli;  where    between   480-410  B.C.      This 

STti  TYjv  noXvi  IXQcDoiv,  Ac.  second  treaty  is  far  more  restrictive 

*  Polybius,  iii.  22,  23,  24.  than  the  first,  against  the  Eomans; 

He  gives  three  separate  treaties  for  it  interdicts  them  from  all  traf- 

(either  wholly  or  in  part)  between  fie  either  with  Sardinia  or  Africa, 

the     Carthaginians     and     Romans,  except  the  city  of  Carthage  itself; 

The  latest    of  the  three  belongs  to  the     first    treaty    permitted     such 

the  days  of  Pyrrhus,  about  278  B.C. ;  trade  under  certain  limitations  and 

the  earliest  to  508  b.c.    The  inter-  conditions.      The     second    treaty 

mediate   treaty   is  not   marked  as  argues    a    comparative  superiority 

to  date   by  any  specific    evidence,  of  Carthage  to  Rome,  which  would 

but  I  see  no  ground  for  supposing  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the  latter 

that  it  is  so  late  as  345  b.c,  which  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  than 

is  the  date   assigned  to   it  by  Ca-  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth. 
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in  reference  to  the  general  system  pursued.  The  maximum 
of  her  power  was  attained  before  her  first  war  with  Home, 
which  began  in  264  B.C.;  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars 
both  of  them  greatly  reduced  her  strength  and  dominion. 
Yet  in  spite  of  such  reduction  we  learn  that  about  150  b.c, 
shortly  before  the  third  Punic  war,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  and  depopulation  of  the  city,  not  less  than  700,000 
souls  1  were  computed  in  it,  as  occupants  of  a  fortified  cir- 
cumference of  above  twenty  miles,  covering  a  peninsula 
with  its  isthmus.  Upon  this  isthmus  its  citadel  Byrsa  was 
situated,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of  its  own,  and  crown- 
ed at  its  summit  by  a  magnificent  temple  of  ^sculapius. 
The  numerous  population  is  the  more  remarkable,  since 
TJtica  (a  considerable  city,  colonized  from  Phoenicia  more 
anciently  than  even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  independent 
of  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  the  condition  of  an  inferior 
and  discontented  ally)  was  within  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  from  Carthage  2  on  the  one  side,  and  Tunis  seemingly 
not  much  further  off  on  the  other.  Even  at  that  time, 
too,  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  possessed  300  tri- 
butary cities  in  Libya.  ^  Yet  this  was  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  prodigious  empire  which  had  belonged  to  them  cer- 
tainly in  the  fourth  century  b.c,  and  in  all  probability  also 
between  480 — 410  b.c.  That  empire  extended  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Altars  of  the  Philseni,  near  the  Great  Syrtis 
— westward  all  along  the  coast  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles 
and  the  western  coast  of  Morocco.  The  line  of  coast  south- 
east of  Carthage,  as  far  as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
was  proverbial  (under  the  name  of  Byzacium  and  the  Em- 
poria) for  its  fertility.  Along  this  extensive  line  were  dis- 
tributed indigenous  Libyan  tribes,  living  by  agriculture;  and 
a  mixed  population  called  Lib5'-Phcenicians,formedby  inter- 
marriage and  coalition  of  some  of  these  tribes  either  with 
colonists  from  Tyre  andSidon,  or  perhaps  with  a  Canaanitish 
population  akin  in  race  to  the  Phoenicians,  yet  of  still 
earlier  settlement  in  the  country.  *   These  Liby-Phoenicians 

'  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  832,833;   Livy,  »  Appian.  Eeb.  Punic,  viii.  75. 

Epitome,  lib.  51.  *  Strabo,  ut  sup. 

Strabo    gives    the    circumference         *  This    is    the   view    of  Movers, 

as  360  stadia,    and   the   breadth  of  sustained  with   much   plausibility, 

the  isthmus  as  60  stadia.   But  this  in  his  learned  and  instructive  work 

is  noticed   by  Barth   as   much  ex-  — Geschichte    der  Phoenizier,    vol. 

aggerated   ("Wanderungen   auf  der  ii.  part.  ii.  p.  435-455.    See  Diodor. 

Kiiste  des  Mittelmeers,  p.  85).  xx.  55. 
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dwelt  in  towns,  seemingly  of  moderate  size  and  unfortified, 
but  each  surrounded  by  a  territory  ample  and  fertile,  yield- 
ing large  produce.  They  were  assiduous  cultivators,  but 
generally  un warlike,  which  latter  quality  was  ascribed  by 
ancient  theory  to  the  extreme  richness  of  their  soil,  i  Of 
the  Liby-Phcenician  towns  the  number  is  not  known  to  us, 
but  it  must  have  been  prodigiously  great,  since  we  are 
told  that  both  Agathokles  and  Kegulus  in  their  respective 
invasions  captured  no  less  than  200.  A  single  district, 
called  Tuska,  is  also  spoken  of  as  having  50  towns.  2 

A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast — Hippo,  TJtica, 
Adrumetum,  Thapsus,  Leptis,  &c. — were  colo-   Harsh  deai- 
nies  from  Tyre,  like  Carthage  herself.     With  ing  of  Car- 
respect  to  Carthage,  therefore,  they  stood  upon   ^ard^s  her 
a   different   footing  from   the  Liby-Phcenician  subjects. 
towns,  either  maritime  or  in  the  interior.    Yet   ge^nt  ^ut 
the  Carthaginians  contrived  in  time  to  render  from  Car- 
every  town  tributary,   with  the   exception   of  *^^se. 
Utica.     They  thus  derived  revenue  from  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  fertile  region,  Tyrian,  Liby-Phcenician,  and 
indigenous  Libyan;   and  the  amount  which  they  imposed 
appears  to  have  been  exorbitant.     At  one  time,   immedi- 
ately after  the  first  Punic  war,  they  took  from  the  rural 
cultivators  as  much  as  one-half  of  their  produce,  ^   and 
doubled  at  one  stroke  the  tribute  levied  upon  the  towns. 
The  town  and  district  of  Leptis  paid  to  them  a  tribute  of 
one  talent  per  day,  or  365  talents  annually.     Such  exac- 
tions were  not  collected   without  extreme   harshness   of 
enforcement,  sometimes  stripping  the  tax-payer  of  all  that 
he  possessed;   and  even  tearing  him  from  his  family  to  be 
sold  in  person  for   a  slave.'*    Accordingly    the    general 

*  Livy    xxix.    25.     Compare    the  for  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the 

last  chapter  of  the  history  of  Hero-  soil,   as  Tyrtseus  says  of  the  Mes- 

dotus.  senians  of  his  time— 

-  Diodor.   xv.   17;    Appian.    viii.  "Qairsp  ovoi  (jley^^-ok:  a/^^^^^  T£ip6- 


3, 


IL'.JOi. 


'  Colonel  Leake    observes,    with  AeaTtosuvonri  9spovTSi;,  avaYxaiTj;  bno 
respect  to  the  modern  Greeks,  who  Xoyp^?, 

work    on     the    plains    of    Turkey,         "Hjaicj   mav,    8cjoov    xoprov    apoupa 
upon  the  landed  property  of  Turk-  cpspoi. 

ish  proprietors— "The  Helots  seem  (Tyrtaus,  Frag.  5,  ed.  Schneid.) 

to  have  resembled  the  Greeks,  who  The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the 

labour    on  the    Turkish  farms   in  mountainous  regions  is  not  so  hard" 

the  plains  of  Turkey,  and  who  are  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  1G8). 
bound  to  account  to  their  masters         *  Polybius,  i.  72;  Livy,  xxxiv.  62. 
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sentiment  among  the  dependencies  towards  Carthage  was  one 
of  mingled  fear  and  hatred,  which  rendered  them  eager  to 
revolt  on  the  landing  of  any  foreign  invader.  In  some 
cases  the  Carthaginians  seem  to  have  guarded  against  such 
contingences  by  paid  garrisons;  but  they  also  provided  a 
species  of  garrison  from  among  their  own  citizens;  by 
sending  outfromCarthage  poor  men,  and  assigning  to  them 
lots  of  land  with  the  cultivators  attached.  This  provision 
for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analogous  to  the 
Roman  colonies),  was  a  standing  feature  in  the  Carthagi- 
nian political  system,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  obvi- 
ating discontent  among  their  town  population  at  home, 
and  of  keeping  watch  over  their  dependencies  abroad,  i 

In  the  fifth  century  b.c,  the  Carthaginians  had  no 
Military  apprehension  of  any  foreign  enemy  invading  them 
force  of  from  scaward ;  an  enterprise  first  attempted  in 
Carthage.  ^  1 Q  b.c.,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  by  the  Syra- 
cusan  Agathokles.  •  Nor  were  their  enemies  on  the  land 
side  formidable  as  conquerors,  though  they  were  extremely 
annoying  as  plunderers.  The  Numidians  and  other  native 
tribes,  half-naked  and  predatory  horsemen,  distinguished 
for  speed  as  well  as  for  indefatigable  activity,  so  harassed 
the  individual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians dug  a  long  line  of  ditch  to  keep  them  off.  2    But 

Movers (GeschichtederPhcenizier,  very  near  to   the  city;   for  Scipio 

ii.  2.  p.  455)  assigns  this  large  as-  Africanus,    in  his  expedition  from 

sessment  to  Leptis  Magna;  but  the  Sicily,  directed  his  pilots  to  steer 

passage  of  Livy  can  relate  only  to  for  Emporia.    He  intended  to  land 

Leptis  Parva,  in  the  region  called  very  near  Carthage;   and  he  actu- 

Emporia.  ally  did  land  on  the  White  Cape, 

Leptis  Magna  was  at  a  far  greater  near  to  that  city,  hut  on  the  north 

distance    from  Carthage,   near  the  side,    and    still   nearer    to    Utica. 

Great  Syrtis.  This  region  north  of  Carthage  was 

Dr.  Earth   (Wanderungen  durch  probably  not  included  in  the  name 

die  Kiistenlander  des  Mittellandi-  Emporia  (Livy  xxix.  25-27). 

Bchen  Meers,   p.  81-146)   has  given  *  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  9;    vi. 

a  recent  and  valuable  examination  3,  5, 

of  the  site  of  Carthage  and  of  the  ^  Appian.  viii.  32,  54,    59;   Phle- 

neighhouring  regions.    On  his  map,  gon.  Trail,    de  Mirabilibus,    c.   18. 

however,  the  territory  called  Em-  Eu|jLayo(;    5s    cpr^aiv     sv    Utpirifriazi, 

poria    is    marked   near  the  Lesser  Kap7Y]5ovioo!;      Ttspixacpp^'jovta?    ttj^ 

Syrtis,     200    miles    from    Carthage  i5iav  suap^^iav,  sopsiv  op'JooovTai;  6uo 

(Pliny,   N.  H.  v.  3).     Yet  it  seems  ctxeXstoui;  ev  a6p«>  xsifxevou?,  &c. 

certain    that    the     name    Emporia  The  line  of  trench  however  was 

must  have  comprised  the  territory  dug    apparently  at  an   early  stage 

south  of  Carthage  and  approaching  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion;  for 
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these  barbarians  did  not  acquire  sufficient  organisation  to 
act  for  permanent  objects,  until  the  reign  of  Masinissa  and 
the  second  Punic  war  with  Rome.  During  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  e.g.,  therefore  (prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Agathokles),  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians 
was  constantly  aggressive  and  in  foreign  parts.  For  these 
purposes  they  chiefly  employed  foreign  mercenaries,  hired 
for  the  occasion  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  together  with  conscripts 
from  their  Libyan  dependencies.  The  native  Carthagi- 
nians, i  though  encouraged  by  honorary  marks  to  undertake 
this  military  service,  were  generally  averse  to  it,  and 
sparingly  employed.  But  these  citizens,  though  not  often 
sent  on  foreign  service,  constituted  a  most  formidable  force 
when  called  upon.  No  less  than  forty  thousand  hoplites 
went  forth  from  the  gates  of  Carthage  to  resist  Agathokles, 
together  with  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  war- 
chariots.  2  An  immense  public  magazine — of  arms,  muni- 
ments of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  provisions — appears  to  have 
been  kept  in  the  walls  of  Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  3 
A  chosen  division  of  2500  citizens,  men  of  wealth  and 
family,  formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of  Car- 
thage,* distinguished  for  their  bravery  in  the  field  as  well 
as  for  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  which  formed  part  of  their  baggage.  We  shall  find 
these  citizen  troops  occasionally  employed  on  service  in 
Sicily;  but  most  part  of  the  Carthaginian  army  consists  of 
Oauls,  Iberians,  Libyans,  &c.,  a  mingled  host  got  togetlier 

the   Carthaginians    afterwards,    as  trench. 

they  grew  more  powerful,  extended  'A    Carthaginian    citizen   wore 

theirpossessions  beyond  the  trench  ;  as  many  rings    as  he  had   served 

as  we  see  by  the  passages  of  Appian  campaigns  (Aristotel.  Politic,  vii. 

above  referred  to.  2,  6). 

Movers  (Gesch.  der  Phceniz,  ii.  2.  ^  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

p.  457)   identifies  this  trench  with  »  Appian,  viii.  80.    Twenty  thou- 

the   one  which  Pliny   names  near  sand  panoplies,   together  with  an 

Thense    on    the  Lesser   Syrtis,    as  immense    stock    of    weapons    and 

having   been  dug  by  order  of  the  engines   of  siege,    were   delivered 

second  Africanus— to  form  a  bound-  up  to  the  perfidious  manoeuvres  of 

ary  between  the  Eoman   province  the  Romans,  a  little  before  the  last 

of  Africa,  and  the  dominion  of  the  siege  of  Carthage, 

native  kings    (Pliny,  H.  N.    v.  3).  See    Botticher,     Geschichte    der 

But  I  greatly  doubt  such  identity.  Carthager,  p.  20-25. 

It   appears  to  me  that  this  last  is  *  Diodor.  xvi.  8. 
distinct     from     the    Carthaginian 
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for  the  occasion,  discordant  in  language  as  well  as  in  cus- 
toms. Such  men  had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  fought — seldom,  to  the  commanders  under 
whom  they  served;  while  they  were  often  treated  by  Car- 
thage with  had  faith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion. 1  A  military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  got  footing  in  Africa; 
as  happened  after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  on  foreign  service  in 
Sicily  these  mercenaries  often  enabled  Carthage  to  make 
conquest  at  the  cost  only  of  her  money,  without  any  waste 
of  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals 
seem  generally  to  have  relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers 
— manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill;  until  we  come  to 
the  Punic  wars  with  E,ome,  conducted  under  Hamilkar 
Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal. 

Kespecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the 
p  rticai  f^cts  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to 
constitu-  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  real  working.  The 
tion  of         magistrates  most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  pre- 

*^®'  cedence  were,  the  two  Kings  or  Suffetes,  who 
presided  over  the  Senate. 2  They  seem  to  have  been 
renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons  were 
re-eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  Ave  do  not  know ;  but  they 
were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal  families  or 
gentes.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  genuine 
Carthaginian  citizens  were  distributed  into  three  tribes, 
thirty  curiae,  and  three  hundred  gentes —  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  Boman  patricians.  From  these  gentes 
emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again 
was   formed   a  smaller  council   or   committee  of  thirty 

*  See  the  striking  description  in  *  There  were  in  like  manner  two 
Livy,  of  the  motley  composition  Suffetes  in  Gades  and  each  of  the 
of  the  Carthaginian  mercenary  other  Phoenician  colonies  (Livy, 
armies,  where  he  bestows  just  ad-  xxviii.  37).  Cornelius  Nepos  (Han- 
miration  on  the  genius  of  Hanni-  nibal,  c,  7)  talks  of  Hannibal  as 
bal,  for  having  always  maintained  having  been  made  king  (rex)  when 
his  ascendency  over  them,  and  kept  he  was  invested  with  his  great 
them  in  obedience  and  harmony  foreign  military  command,  at 
(Livy,  xxviii.  12).  Compare  Poly-  twenty-two  years  of  age.  So  Dio- 
bius,  i.  65-67,  and  the  manner  in  dorus  (xiv.  54)  talks  about  Imil- 
which  Imilkon  abandoned  his  mer-  kon,  and  Herodotus  (vii.  166)  about 
cenaries  to  destruction  at  Syracuse  Hamilkar. 
(Diodor.  xiv.  75-77). 
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principes  representing  the  curiae ;  ^  sometimes  a  still  smaller, 
of  only  ten  principes.  These  little  councils  are  both  fre- 
.  quently  mentioned  in  the  political  proceedings  of  Carthage; 
and  perhaps  the  Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybius 
calls  the  (xerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients — the  Three  Hun- 
dred, with  that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.  2  Aristotle 
assimilates  the  two  Kings  (Suffetes)  of  Carthage  to  the 
two  Kings  of  Sparta — and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also  to 
that  of  Sparta; 3  which  latter  consisted  of  thirty  members, 
including  the  Kings  who  sat  in  it.  But  Aristotle  does  not 
allude  to  any  assembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what 
Polybius  calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  Councils,  one  of 
one  hundredmembersjtheotherof  onehundredandfour;  and 
certain  Hoards  of  Five — the  Pentarchies.  He  compares 
the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to  the  Spartan  Ephors ; 
yet  again  he  talks  of  the  Pentarchies  as  invested  with 
extensive  functions,  and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last 
Council  was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a 
check  upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo  Judicum;  of 
which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second  Punic  war,  as  existing 
with  its  members  perpetual,  and  so  powerful  that  it  over- 
ruled all  the  other  assemblies  and  magistracies  of  the  state. 
Through  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to 
lessen  the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  of 
being  perpetual.* 

These    statements,    though    coming    from    valuable 
authors,   convey  so  little  information  and  are    oiigarchi- 
withal  so  difficult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the   cai  system 
structure  and  working  of  the  political  machine    sentiment 
at  Carthage  may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  5    But   at  Carthage. 

•  See  Movers,   Die  Phonizier,   ii.  (x.  18)  S-iyxXriTO!:. 

1.  p.  483-499.  »  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  2. 

2  Polybius,  X.  18;  Livy,  xxx.  16.  «  Livy,   xxxiii.  46.     Justin   (xix. 

Yet   again  Polybius    in   another  2)  mentions  the  100  select  Senators 

place   speaks  of  the  Gerontion  at  set  apart  as  judges. 

Carthage  as  representing  the  aris-  *  Heeren  (Ideen  Uber  den  Verkehr 

tocratical  force,    and    as    opposed  der  Alten  Welt,  part.  ii.  p.  138.  3rd 

to  the   itX^9o?    or   people   (vi.  51).  edit.)andKluge(inhisDi88ertation, 

It   would    seem   that  by   FspovTiov  Aristoteles  de  Politic  Carthaginien- 

he  must  mean  the  same  as  the  as-  sium,  Wratisl.  1824)  have  discussed 

eembly  called  iu  auother  passage  all  these  passages  with  ability.   But 
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it  seems  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  government 
was  highly  oligarchical;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful 
families  divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and  in- 
fluence of  the  state ;  that  they  maintained  themselves  in 
pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from  the  multitude;  i 
that  they  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds, ' 
often  stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that  the 
treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent  party-anti- 
pathies, unsuccessful  generals  were  visited,  was  cruel  in 
the  extreme. 2  It  appears  that  wealth  was  one  indispen- 
sable qualification,  and  that  magistrates  and  generals  pro- 
cured their  appointments  in  a  great  measure  by  corrupt 
means.  Of  such  corruption,  one  variety  was  the  habit  of 
constantly  regaling  the  citizens  in  collective  banquets  of 
the  curice  or  the  political  associations;  a  habit  so  continual, 
and  embracing  so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  phi diti a  or  public  mess  of 
Sparta. 3  There  was  a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who 
were  consulted  on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom 
propositions  were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  th(i 
Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one  mind.  ^ 
How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  thu 
whole  population  it  comprised,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain,  that  whether  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, its  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  th  3 
rich  families  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  th3 
lucrative  appointments  with  lots  ofland  in  foreign  depend- 
encies, &c.  The  purposes  of  government  were  determined, 
its  powers  wielded,  and  the  great  offices  held — Suffetes, 
Senators,  Generals,  or  Judges — by  the  members  of  a  small 

their  materials  do  not  enable  them  parison  which  Aristotle  makes  with 

to  reach  any  certainty.  the  Spartan  public  mess.    But  even 

'  Valerius  Max.  ix.  5,  4.    "Inso-  granting  the  analogy  on  these  ex- 

lentias    inter    Carthaginiensem    et  ternal  points  —  the  intrinsic  differ- 

Carapanum  senatum  quasi  semulatio  ence  of  character  and  purpose  be- 

fuit.    Ille   enim  separate    h   plebe  tween  the  two  must  have  been  so 

balneo  lavabatur,  hie  diverso  foro  great   that   the  comparison   seems 

utebatur."  not  happy, 

»  Diodor.  xx.  10;  xxiii.  9;  Valer.  Livy  (xxxiv.  61)  talks  of  the  ctr- 

Max,  ii.  7,  1.  culi  et  convivia  at    Carthage;    but 

»  Aristotel.  Politic,  iii.  5,  6.  this    is    probably    a    general     ex- 

Tbese  banquets  must  have  been  pression,    without    particular    re- 
settled, daily  proceedings — as  well  ference    to    the    public     banquets 
as  multitudinous,  in  order  to  furnish  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
even  apparent  warrant  for  the  com-  *  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  8,3. 
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number  of  wealthy  families;  and  the  chief  opposition  which, 
they  encountered,  was  from  their  feuds  against  each  other. 
In  the  main,  the  government  was  conducted  with  skill 
and  steadiness,  as  well  for  internal  tranquillity,  as  for  sys- 
tematic foreign  and  commercial  aggrandisement.  Within 
the  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  suffered 
either  the  successful  usurpation  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent 
intestine  commotion,  i 

The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to  our 
notice,  is  Mago  (seemingly  about  530-500  B.C.),   Powerful 
who  is  said  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  or-   n^™V^®^  ^ 
ganize  the  forces,  and  extend  the  dominion  of  uago^^^ 
Carthage.      Of  his  two  sons,  one,  Hasdrubal,   ^^"d^'^u'^'i 
perished  after  a  victorious  career  in  Sardinia; 2 
the  other,  Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the  battle  of  Himera 
in  Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by  Gelon,  as  has 
been  already  recounted.     After  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  his 
son  Giskon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  passed 
his  life  in  Sicily  at  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus.^     But  the 
sons  of  Hasdrubal  still  remained  at  Carthage,   the  most 
powerful  citizens  in   the    state;    carrying    on  hostilities 
against  the  Moors  and  other  indigenous  Africans,  whom 
they  compelled  to  relinquish  the  tribute  which  Carthage 
had  paid,  down  to  that  time,  for  the  ground  whereon  the 
city  was  situated.     This  family  are  said  indeed  to  have 
been  so  powerful,  that  a  check  upon  their  ascendency  was 
supposed  to  be  necessary;  and  for  that  purpose  the  select 
One    Hundred    Senators    sitting   as    Judges    were   now 


•  Aristot.Polit,  ii,8, 1.  He  briefly 
alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy 
of  Hanno  (v.  6,  2),  which  is  also 
mentioned  in  Justin,  (xxi. 4).  Hanno 
is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
putting  to  death  the  Senate,  and 
making  himself  despot.  But  he  was 
detected,  and  eScecutei  under  the 
severest  tortures ;  all  his  family 
being  put  to  death  along  with  him. 

Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to 
make  out  Aristotls's  statements 
about  the  Carthaginian  government 
—but  some  of  them  are  even  con- 
tradictory. One  of  these  (v.  10,  3) 
has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Bar- 
th61emy  St.  Hilaire,  who  proposes 

VOL.  X. 


to  read  ev  XaXxyj86vi  instead  of  ev 
KapyTr]5ovi.  In  another  place  (v.  10, 
4)  Aristotle  calls  Carthage  (h  Kap- 
yr^Sovi  SyjixoxpaxoufjievTo)  a  state  de- 
mocratically governed;  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  what  he  says 
in  ii.  8,  respecting  its  government. 

Aristotle  compares  the  Council 
of  104  at  Carthage  to  the  Spartan 
Ephors.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  so  numerous  a  body  could  have 
transacted  the  infinite  diversity  of 
administrative  and  other  business 
performed  by  the  five  Ephora. 

'  Justin,  xix.  1. 

'  Diodor.  xiii. 
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nominated  for  the  first  time.  ^  Such  wars  in  Africa  doubtless 
tended  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians  from  farther  inter- 
ference in  Sicily,  during  the  interval  between  480-410  b.c. 
There  were  probably  other  causes  also,  not  known  to  us — 
and  down  to  the  year  413  e.g.,  the  formidable  naval  power 
of  Athens  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  kept  them  on 
the  watch  even  for  themselves.  But  now,  after  the  great 
Athenian  catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  apprehensions 
from  that  quarter  were  dissipated;  so  that  Carthage  again 
found  leisure,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  seek  in  Sicily  both 
aggrandisement  and  revenge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  the 

same  quarrel,  who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the 
^*°"  *  motive  for  the  recent  invasion  by  Athens,  now 
^e*en^^  ^®"  served  in  the  like  capacity  as  prompters  to 
Egesta  and  Carthage.  The  inhabitants  of  Egesta,  engaged 
Sici?y^*  ^^     ^^  ^^  unequal  war  with  rival   neighbours  at 

Selinus,  were  in  both  cases  the  soliciting  parties. 
They  had  applied  to  Carthage  first,  without  success,  2  befor  3 
they  thought  of  sending  to  invoke  aid  from  Athens.  This 
war  indeed  had  been  for  the  time  merged  and  forgotten  in 
the  larger  Athenian  enterprise  against  Syracuse;  but  it 
revived  after  that  catastrophe,  wherein  Athens  and  her 
armament  were  shipwrecked.  The  Egestseans  had  not 
only  lost  their  protectors,  but  had  incurred  aggravated 
hostility  from  their  neighbours,  for  having  brought  upon 
Sicily  so  formidable  an  ultramarine  enemy.  Their  original 
quarrel  with  Selinus  had  related  to  a  disputed  portion  of 
border  territory.  This  point  they  no  longer  felt  competent 
to  maintain,  under  their  present  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. But  the  Selinuntines,  confident,  as  well  as  angry, 
were  now  not  satisfied  with  success  in  their  original  claim. 
They  proceeded  to  strip  the  Egestaeans  of  other  lands 
indisputably  belonging  to  them,  and  seriously  menaced  the 
integrity  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  city.  To  no 
other  quarter  could  the  Egestaeans  turn,  with  any  chance 


*  Justin,  xix.  2.  ally  a  war  between  Egesta  and  Se- 

*  Diodor.  xii.  82.  linus  (see  Diodor.  xi.  86— with  Wes- 
It  seems  probable  that  the  war  seling's  note).   Lilybaeum  asa  town 

•which  Diodorus   mentions  to  have  attained  no  importance  until  after 

taken  place  in  452  B.C.,  between  the  the  capture  of  Motye  by  the  elder 

Egestseans  and  Lilybseans— was  re-  Dionysius  in  396  b.c. 
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of  finding  both  will  and  power  to  protect  them,  except  to 
Carthage.  ^ 

The  town  of  Egesta  (non-Hellenic  or  at  least  only- 
semi -Hellenic)  was  situated  on  or  near  the  ^ 
northern  line  of  Sicilian  coast,  not  far  from  the  tion  o?" 
western  cape  of  the  island,  and  in  the  immediate  Egesta  to 
neighbourhood  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  fo^/aid— 
— Motye,  Panormus  (now  Palermo),  and  Soloeis  application 
or  Soluntum.  Selinus  also  was  near  the  western  eagerness 
cape,  but  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  of  Hanni- 
its  territory  conterminous  to  the  southern  portion 
of  Egesta.  When  therefore  the  Egestaean  envoys  presented 
their  urgent  supplications  at  Carthage  for  aid,  proclaiming 
that  unless  assisted  they  must  be  subjugated  and  become 
a  dependency  of  Selinus  —  the  Carthaginians  would  not 
unreasonably  conceive,  that  their  own  Sicilian  settlements 
would  be  endangered,  if  their  closest  Hellenic  neighbour 
were  allowed  thus  to  aggrandize  herself.  Accordingly 
they  agreed  to  grant  the  aid  solicited;  yet  not  without 
much  debate  and  hesitation.  They  were  uneasy  at  the  idea 
of  resuming  military  operations  in  Sicily — which  had  been 
laid  aside  for  seventy  years,  and. had  moreover  left  such 
disastrous  recollections  2 — at  a  moment  when  Syracusan 
courage  stood  in  high  renown,  from  the  recent  destruction 
of  the  Athenian  armament.  But  the  recollections  of  the 
Gelonian  victory  at  Himera,  while  they  suggested  appre- 
hension, also  kindled  the  appetite  of  revenge;  especially 
in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  that  general 
Hamilkar  who  had  there  met  his  death.  Hannibal  was  at  this 
moment  King,  or  rather  first  of  the  two  SufFetes,  chief  exe- 
cutive magistrate  of  Carthage,  as  his  grandfather  had  been 
seventy  years  before.  So  violent  had  been  the  impression 
made  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of  Himera, 
that  they  had  banished  Giskon,  son  of  the  slain  general 
Hamilkar  and  father  of  Hannibal,  and  had  condemned  him 
to  pass  his  whole  life  in  exile.  He  had  chosen  the  Greek 
city  of  Selinus,  where  probably  Hannibal  also  had  spent 
his  youth,  though  restored  since  to  his  country  and  to  his 
family  consequence  —  and  from  whence  he  brought  back 
an  intense  antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as  an 
impatience  to  wipe  off  by  a  signal  revenge  the  dishonour 
both   of  his   country   and    of   his    family.    Accordingly, 

Diodor.  xiii.  43.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  43. 
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espousing  with  warmth  the  request  of  the  Egestseans,  he 
ohtained  from  the  Senate  authority  to  take  effective 
measures  for  their  protection,  i 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta 
B.C.  4.10.  ^^^  Selinus,  to  remonstrate  against  the  encroach- 
carthagi-  ments  of  the  Selinuntines;  with  farther  instruc- 
nian  envoys  tions,  in  case  remonstrance  proved  ineffectual, 
llcii*—  ^^  proceed  with  the  Egestaeans  to  Syracuse,  and 
neutrality  there  Submit  the  whole  dispute  to  the  arbitra- 
of Syracuse,  ^^q^  ^f  ^he  Syracusaus.  He  foresaw  that  the 
Selinuntines,  having  superiority  of  force  on  their  side, 
would  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  arbitration ;  and  that  the 
Syracusans,  respectfully  invoked  by  one  party  but  rejected 
by  the  other,  would  stand  aside  from  the  quarrel  altogether. 
It  turned  out  as  he  had  expected.  The  Selinuntines  sent 
envoys  to  Syracuse,  to  protest  against  the  representations 
from  Egesta  and  Carthage;  but  declined  to  refer  their  case 
to  arbitration.  Accordingly,  the  Syracusans  passed  a  vote 
that  they  would  maintain  their  alliance  with  Selinus,  y  3t 
without  impeachment  of  their  pacific  relations  with  Car- 
thage; thus  leaving  the  latter  free  to  act  without  obstruction. 
Hannibal  immediately  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  to  tJie 
aid  of  Egesta:  5000  Libyans  or  Africans;  and  800  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  pay  and 
service  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  but  had  quitt(3d 
that  camp  before  the  final  catastrophe  occurred.  2 

1  Diodor.    xiii.    43,      KaTeaxTjaav     he  had  heen  guilty  of  misconduct. 


xni 

fftpaxTiYov  Tov  'Avvipav,  xaxa  vofJiou; 
TOTS  paaiXeuovTO.  Outo;  8s  ■^v  oicdvo? 
fi£v  TOO  upoi;  FsXcova  iroXsjxi^oavTO? 
'AfJLiXxou,  xal  itpoc'Ifxspa  TeXeuTi^jav- 
Toc,  o'lbz  6s  Ftaxtovo*;,  oq  8ia  ttjv  tou 
itaTpoc  Tj-z-zat  ecpuYaSsuQrj,  xal  xats- 
piioosv  ev  T^  SeXtvouvTi.  '0  5'  oov 
'Avvipa?,  u)v  fjLEv  xal  96081  [xiasX- 
Xt]v,  ofjLCO;  6s  Ta;  tojv  itpoyoviuv 
dxiixtai;  6iop9ib(jao9ai  PouX6|xevo!;,  &c. 
The  banishment  of  Giskon,  and 
that  too  for  the  whole  of  his  life, 
deserves  notice,  as  a  point  of  com- 
parison between  the  Greek  re- 
publics, and  Carthage.  A  defeated 
general  in  Greece,  if  he  survived 
his  defeat,  was  not  unfrequently 
banished,  even  where  there  seems 
neither  proof  nor  probability  that 


or  misjudgement,  or  omission.  Uut 
I  do  not  recollect  any  case  in  which, 
when  a  Grecian  general  thus  ap- 
parently innocent  was  not  merely 
defeated  but  slain  in  the  battle, 
his  son  was  banished  for  life,  as 
Giskon  was  banished  by  tlie  Cartha- 
ginians. In  appreciating  the  manner 
in  which  the  Grecian  states,  both 
democratical  and  oligarchical,  dealt 
with  their  officers,  the  contempo- 
rary republic  of  Carthage  is  one 
important  standard  of  comparison. 
Those  who  censure  the  Greeks,  will 
have  to  find  stronger  terms  of  con- 
demnation when  they  review  the 
proceedings  of  the  Carthaginians. 
2  Diodor.  xiii.  43,  44, 
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In  spite  of  the  reinforcement  and  the  imposing  coun- 
tenance of  Carthage,  the  Selinuntines,  at  this   b.c.  410. 
time  in  full  power  and  prosperity,  still  believed   confidence 
themselves  strong   enough   to  subdue  Egesta.   of  the  Seii- 
TJnder  such  persuasion,  they  invaded  the  terri-  ™y  ^a/e^~ 
tory  with   their   full   force.      They  began   to   defeated  by 
ravage  the  country,  yet  at  first  with  order  and   {^an^^and 
precaution;    but  presently,  finding  no  enemy  in   Carthagi- 
the  field  to  oppose  them,  they  became  careless,  ^^»»s. 
and  spread  themselves  about  for  disorderly  plunder.     This 
was  the  moment  for  which  the  Egestseans  and  Carthagi- 
nians were  watching.     They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by 
surprise,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  1000  men,  and 
recaptured  the  whole  booty.  1 

The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  offensive  on 
the  part  of  the  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing   or   despoiling   their  ancient  enemy   selun/s— ° 
Egesta.     Only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the   promise  of 
defence  of  the  latter,  had  the  Carthaginians  yet   Syracuse- 
interfered.     But  against  such  an  interference   large  pre- 
the  Selinuntines,  if  they  had  taken  a  prudent  H*ann\bai.° 
measure  of  their  own  force,  would  have  seen 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  achieve  any  conquest.  Moreover, 
they  might  perhaps  have  obtained  peace  now,  had  they 
sought  it;  as  a  considerable  minority  among  them,  headed 
by  a  citizen  named  Empedion,^  urgently  recommended: 
for  Selinus  appears  always  to  have  been  on  more  friendly 
terms  with  Carthage  than  any  other  Grecian  city  in  Sicily. 
Even  at  the  great  battle  ofHimera,  the  Selinuntine  troops 
had  not  only  not  assisted  Gelon,  but  had  actually  fought 
in  the  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilkar;^   a  plea,  which, 
had  it  been  pressed,  might  probably  have  had  weight  with 
Hannibal.     But  this  claim  upon  the  goodwill  of  Carthage 
appears  only  to  have  rendered  them  more  confident  and 
passionate  in  braving  her  force  and  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
They  sent  to  Syracuse  to  ask  for  aid,  which  the  Syracusans, 
under  present  circumstances,  promised  to  send  them.     But 
the  promise  was  given  with  little  cordiality,  as  appears  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
neutrality  which  they  had  professed  so  recently  before ; 
for  the  contest  seemed  to  be   aggressive    on   the  part   of 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  44.  2  Diodor.  xiii.  59. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  55;  xi.  21. 
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Selinus,  so  that  Syracuse  had  little  interest  in  helping  her  to 
conquer  Egesta.  Neither  Syracusans  nor  Selinuntines 
were  prepared  for  the  immense  preparations,  and  energetic 
rapidity  of  movement,  by  which  Hannibal  at  once  altered 
the  character,  and  enlarged  the  purposes,  of  the  war.  He 
employed  all  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  in  collecting 
a  numerous  host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Campania,  with  various  Greeks  who  were  willing  to 
take  service,  i 

In  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  b.  c,  through 
B.C.  409.  the  exuberant  wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  in  a 
Hannibal  Condition  to  leave  Africa  with  a  great  fleet  of 
crossesover  sixty  triremes,  and  1500  transports  or  vessels 
with  a  very  of  burthen; 2  conveying  an  army,  which,  accord- 
large  amia-  {jyg  to  the  comparatively  low  estimate  of  Ti- 
lay^  siege  maeus,  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  men; 
to  Selinus.  while  Ephorus  extended  the  number  to  200,000 
infantry,  and  4000  cavalry,  together  with  muniments  of 
war  and  battering  machines  for  siege.  With  these  he 
steered  directly  for  the  western  Cape  of  Sicily,  Lilybaeum ; 
taking  care,  however,  to  land  his  troops  and  to  keep  his 
fleet  on  the  northern  side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay  near 
Motye — and  not  to  approach  the  southern  shore,  lest  he 
should  alarm  the  Syracusans  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
about  to  prosecute  his  voyage  farther  eastward  along  the 
southern  coast  towards  their  city.  By  this  precaution, 
he  took  the  best  means  for  prolonging  the  period  of  Syra- 
cusan  inaction. 

The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck  at  the  advent  of  an 
enemy  so  much  more  overwhelming  than  they  had  expected, 
sent  pressing  messengers  to  Syracuse  to  accelerate  the 
promised  help.  They  had  made  no  provision  for  standing 
on  the  defensive  against  a  really  formidable  aggressor. 
Their  walls,  though  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against 
Sicilian  neighbours,  had  been  neglected  during  the  long- 
continued  absence  of  any  foreign  besieger,  and  were  now 

'  Diodor,  xiii.  54-58.     oi  xoi?  Kap-  of  the  Krimesus— B.C.  340. 

y"ir)5ovioi<;''£XXr(V£s  $o[x|JLotx^^'''^-'^)  *°'  *  Thucyd.  vi.  34.    S-jvatoi  61  s'ui 

It   cannot   therefore    be    exact—  (the  Carthaginians)  jjLa)a(jTa  tu)v  vuv, 

that  which  Plutarch  affirms,  Timo-  pouXrjQivts;*  ypuaov  yap  icai  apyupov 

leon,  c.  30— that  the  Carthaginians  tiXeIotov  TcsxxvjvTai,  SQsv  o  ts  z6Xe|xo<; 

had  never  employed  Greeks  in  their  xai  laXXa  euaopsl. 
service,   at  the  time  of  the  battle 
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in  many  places  out  of  repair.  Hannibal  left  them  no  time 
to  make  good  past  deficiencies.  Instead  of  wasting  his 
powerful  armament  (as  the  unfortunate  Nikias  had  done 
five  years  before)  by  months  of  empty  flourish  and  real 
inaction,  he  waited  only  until  he  was  joined  by  the  troops 
from  Egesta  and  the  neighbouring  Carthaginian  depend- 
encies, and  then  marched  his  whole  force  straight  from 
Lilybseum  to  Selinus.  Crossing  the  river  Mazara  in  his 
way,  and  storming  the  fort  which  lay  near  its  mouth,  he 
soon  found  himself  under  the  Selinuntine  walls.  He  dis- 
tributed his  army  into  two  parts,  each  provided  with  bat- 
tering machines  and  moveable  wooden  towers;  and  then 
assailed  the  walls  on  many  points  at  once,  choosing  the 
points  where  they  were  most  accessible  or  most  dilapidated. 
Archers  and  slingers  in  great  numbers  were  posted  near 
the  walls,  to  keep  up  a  discharge  of  missiles  and  chase 
away  the  defenders  from  the  battlements.  Under  cover 
of  such  discharge,  six  wooden  towers  were  rolled  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they  were  equal  or  nearly  equal 
in  height,  so  that  the  armed  men  in  their  interior  were 
prepared  to  contend  with  the  defenders  almost  on  a  level. 
Against  other  portions  of  the  wall,  battering-rams  with 
iron  heads  were  driven  by  the  combined  strength  of  mul- 
titudes, shaking  or  breaking  through  its  substance,  espe- 
cially where  it  showed  symptoms  of  neglect  or  decay. 
Such  were  the  methods  of  attack  which  Hannibal  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unprepared  Selinuntines.  He 
was  eager  to  forestal  the  arrival  of  auxiliaries,  by  the  im- 
petuous movements  of  his  innumerable  barbaric  host,  the 
largest  seen  in  Sicily  since  his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had 
been  defeated  before  Himera.  Collected  from  all  the  shores 
ofthewesternMediterranean,  itpresentedsoldiers  heteroge- 
neous in  race,  in  arms,  in  language — in  everything,  except 
bravery  and  common  appetite  for  blood  as  well  as  plunder.  ^ 
The  dismay  of  the  Selinuntines,  when  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  under  the  sweep  of  this  de-  b  c.  409. 
stroying  hurricane,  is  not  to  be  described.  It  vigorous 
was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  impose  Ig^i^^^g^^ 
conditions  or  grant  capitulation;  for  he  had  gallant  re- 
promised  the  plunder  of  their  town  to  his  sol-  Jjjg**'^^~i 
diers.  The  only  chance  of  the  besieged  was,  to  at  length 
hold  out  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  until  stormed, 
they  could  receive  aid  from  their  Hellenic  brethren  on  the 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  54,  55. 
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southern  coast — Agrigentum,  G-ela,  and  especially  Syra- 
cuse— all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn  and  to  supplicate. 
Their  armed  population  crowded  to  man  the  walls,  with  a 
resolution  worthy  of  Greeks  and  citizens;  while  the  old 
men  and  the  females,  though  oppressed  with  agony  from 
the  fate  which  seemed  to  menace  them,  lent  all  the  aid  and 
encouragement  in  their  power.  Under  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets, and  every  variety  of  war-cry,  the  assailants  approached 
the  walls,  encountering  every-where  a  valiant  resistance. 
They  were  repulsed  again  andagain,  with  the  severestloss. 
But  fresh  troops  came  up  to  relieve  those  who  were  slain  or 
fatigued;  and  at  length,  after  a  murderous  struggle,  a  body  of 
Campanians  forced  their  way  over  the  walls  into  the  town.  Yet 
in  spite  of  such  temporary  advantage,  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  besieged  drove  them  out  again  or  slew  them,  so  that 
night  arrived  without  the  capture  being  accomplished.  For 
nine  successive  days  was  the  assault  thus  renewed  with 
undiminished  fury;  for  nine  successive  days  did  this  heroic 
population  maintain  a  successful  resistance,  though  their 
enemies  were  numerous  enough  to  relieve  each  other  per- 
petually— though  their  own  strength  was  every  day  fa  1- 
ing — and  though  not  a  single  friend  arrived  to  their  aid. 
At  length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  after  terrible  loss  to  t]ie 
besiegers,  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in  the  weak  part 
of  the  wall,  for  the  Iberians  to  force  their  way  into  tlie 
city.  Still  however  the  Selinuntines,  even  after  their  wal  Is 
were  carried,  continued  with  unabated  resolution  to  barri- 
cade and  defend  their  narrow  streets,  in  which  their  women 
also  assisted,  by  throwing  down  stones  and  tiles  upon  the 
assailants  from  the  house-tops.  All  these  barriers  were 
successively  overthrown,  by  the  unexhausted  numbers,  and 
increasing  passion,  of  the  barbaric  host;  so  that  the  defend- 
ers were  driven  back  from  all  sides  into  the  agora,  where 
most  of  them  closed  their  gallant  defence  by  an  honourable 
death.  A  small  minority,  among  whom  was  Empedion, 
escaped  to  Agrigentum,  where  they  received  the  warmest 
sympathy  and  the  most  hospitable  treatment,  i 

Resistance  being  thus' at  an  end,  the  assailants  spread 
Seiinus  is  themselves  through  the  town  in  all  the  fury  of 
sacked  and  insatiate  appetites — murderous,  lustful,  and 
— mer-^"^^*^  rapacious.  They  slaughtered  indiscriminately 
ciiess  elders  and  children,  preserving  only  the  grown 

slaughter,      -^omeu  as  captives.   The  sad  details  of  a  town 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  56,  57. 
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taken  by  storm  are  to  a  great  degree  the  same  in  every 
age  and  nation;  but  the  destroying  barbarians  at  Selinus 
manifested  one  peculiarity,  which  marks  them  as  lying 
without  the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy  and  sentiment. 
They  mutilated  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  some  were  seen 
with  amputated  hands  strung  together  in  a  row  and  fastened 
round  their  girdles ;  while  others  brandished  heads  on  the 
points  of  their  spears  and  javelins.  ^  The  Greeks  (seemingly 
not  numerous)  who  served  under  Hannibal,  far  from 
sharing  in  these  ferocious  manifestations,  contributed 
somewhat  to  mitigate  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  sufferers. 
Sixteen  thousand  Selinuntines  are  said  to  have  been  slain, 
five  thousand  to  have  been  taken  captive;  while  two 
thousand  six  hundred  escaped  to  Agrigentum.2  These 
figures  are  probably  under,  rather  than  above,  the  truth. 
Yet  they  do  not  seem  entitled  to  any  confidence;  nor  do 
they  give  us  any  account  of  the  entire  population  in  its 
different  categories — old  and  young — men  and  women  — 
freemen  and  slaves — citizens  and  metics.  We  can  only 
pretend  to  appreciate  this  mournful  event  in  the  gross. 
All  exact  knowledge  of  its  details  is  denied  to  us. 

It  does  little  honour  either  to  the  generosity  or  to  the 
prudence  of  the  Hellenic  neighbours  of  Selinus,   Delay  of 
that   this   unfortunate  city   should  have  been   the  Syra- 
left  to  its  fate  unassisted.  In  vain  was  messenger   othe^s^  in"^ 
after   messenger   despatched,    as    the    defence   sending  aid. 
became  more  and  critical,  to  Agrigentum,  Gela,   Hannibal^ 
and  Syracuse.    The  military  force  of  the  two    to  their 
former  was  indeed  made  ready,  but  postponed    embassy, 
its  march  until  joined  by  that  of  the  last;  so  formidable  was 
the  account  given  of  the  invading  host.    Meanwhile  the 
Syracusans  were  not  ready.    They  thought  it  requisite, 
first,  to  close  the  war  which  they  were  prosecuting  against 
Katana  and  Naxos — next,  to  muster  a  large  and  carefully- 
appointed  force.   Before  these  preliminaries  were  finished, 
the  nine  days  of  siege  were  past,  and  the  death -hour  of 
Selinus  had  sounded.   Probably  the  Syracusans  were  misled 
by  the  Sicilian  operations  of  Nikias,  who,  beginning  with 
a  long  interval  of  inaction,  had  then  approached  their  town 
by  slow  blockade,  such  as  the  circumstances  of  his  case 
required.   Expecting  in  the  case  of  Selinus  that  Hannibal 
would  enter  upon  the  like  elaborate  siege — and  not  reflecting 

^  Diodor.   xiii.  57.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  57,  58. 
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that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  miscellaneous 
foreigners  hired  for  the  occasion,  of  whose  lives  he  could 
afford  to  be  prodigal,  while  Nikias  commanded  citizens  of 
Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  whom  he  could  not  expose 
to  the  murderous  but  thorough  -  going  process  of  ever- 
renewed  assault  against  strong  walls  recently  erected — they 
were  thunderstruck  on  being  informed  that  nine  days  of 
carnage  had  sufficed  for  the  capture. 

The  Syracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body  of  3000,  who  at 
length  joined  the  Greloans  and  Agrigentines  at  Agrigentum, 
only  arrived  in  time  to  partake  in  the  general  dismay 
everywhere  diffused.  A  joint  embassy  was  sent  by  the 
three  cities  to  Hannibal,  entreating  him  to  permit  the 
ransom  of  the  captives,  and  to  spare  the  temples  of  the 
gods;  while  Empedion  went  at  the  same  time  to  sue  for 
compassion  on  behalf  of  his  own  fugitive  fellow-citizens. 
To  the  former  demand  the  victorious  Carthaginian  returned 
an  answer  at  once  haughty  and  characteristic  —  "The 
Selinuntines  have  not  been  able  to  preserve  their  freedom, 
and  must  now  submit  to  a  trial  of  slavery.  The  gods  have 
become  offended  with  them,  and  have  taken  their  departure 
from  the  town."  i  To  Empedion,  an  ancient  friend  and 
pronounced  partisan  of  the  Carthaginians,  his  reply  wan 
more  indulgent.  All  the  relatives  of  Empedion,  found  alivo 
^mong  the  captives,  were  at  once  given  up ;  moreover  per- 
mission was  granted  to  the  fugitive  Selinuntines  to  return, 
if  they  pleased,  and  re-occupy  the  town  with  its  lands,  aa 
tributary  subjects  of  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
granted  such  permission,  however,  Hannibal  at  once  caused 
the  walls  to  be  razed,  and  even  the  town  with  its  temples 
to  be  destroyed.  2  What  was  done  about  the  proposed 
ransom,  we  do  not  hear. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  59.    '0   8s  'kW'.^az  tude  of  the  fallen  columns,  it  hag 

wnsxpiO'/],  TO'ji;  [asv  2sXivo'Jvtio'j<;  |ayi  been  supposed  that  they  were  over- 

-Syvaixlvoui;     TT^petv    x'ifjv     D.suQsplav,  thrown  by  an  earthquake.    But  the 

usipav  TTJ?  SooXaia;  Xii'lito^ cui'  to'J;  oj  ruins  afford  distinct  evidence,  that 

^zobz     £xt6?    2iXi-;ouvTO(;    or/_£j9at,  these  columns  have  been  first  under- 

7tpoffx6'i)avTa<;  toT;  £vo'.xou3iv.  mined,    and    then     overthrown    by 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  59.    The  ruins,  yet  crow-bars, 

xemaining,   of  the  ancient  temples  This     impressive     fact,     demon- 

of  Selinus,  are  vast  and  imposing;  strating  the  agency  of  the  Cartha- 

characteristic  as  specimens  of  Doric  ginian    destroyers,     is    stated     by 

•art  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen-  Niebuhr,    Vortrage   iiber  alte   Ge- 

turies  b.c.    From  the  great  magni  schichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  207. 
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Having  satiated  his   troops   with  this  rich  plunder, 
Hannibal  now  quitted  the  scene   of  bloodshed 
and  desolation,  and  marched  across  the  island   ^'°'  *^^' 
to   Himera    on    its    northern    coast.     Though   ^arche?\o 
Selinus,  as  the  enemy  of  Egesta,  had  received   Himera  and 
the  first  shock  of  his  arms,  yet  it  was  against   Ald^ftom^*' 
Himera  that  the  grand  purpose  of  his  soul  was    Syracuse 
directed.  Here  it  was  that  Hamilkar  had  lost  Ji'V^g!Igan ' 
both  his  army  and  his  life,  entailing  inexpiable   from 
disgrace  upon  the  whole  life  of  his  son  Giskon:   ^^^^^^J  ^^ 
here  it  was  that  his  grandson  intended  to  exact  besiegers— 
full  vengeance   and  requital   from  the   grand-   H^J^^^'^a^i^ 
children  of  those  who  then  occupied  the  fated 
spot.   Not  only  was  the  Carthaginian  army  elate  with  the 
past  success,  but  a  number  of  fresh  Sikels  and  Sikans, 
eager  to  share  in  plunder  as  well  as.  to  gratify  the  antipa- 
thies of  their  races  against  the  Grecian  intruders,  flocked 
to  join  it;   thus  making  up  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
recent  assault.   Having  reached  Himera,  and  disposed  his 
army  in  appropriate  positions  around,  Hannibal  proceeded 
to  instant  attack,  as  at  Selinus;   pushing  up  his  battering 
machines  and  towers  against  the  vulnerable  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  undermine  them. 
The  Himerseans    defended    themselves    with    desperate 
bravery;  and  on  this  occasion  the  defence  was  not  unas- 
sisted, for  4000  allies,  chiefly  Syracusans,  and  headed  by 
the  Syracusan  Diokles,  had  come  to  their  city  as  a  reinforce- 
ment.    For  a  whole   day  they    repelled    with   slaughter 
repeated  assaults.    No  impression  being  made  upon  the 
city,  the  besieged  became  so  confident  in  their  own  valour, 
that  they  resolved  not  to  copy  the  Selinuntines  in  confining 
themselves  to  defence,  but  to  sally  out  at  day-break  the 
next  morning  and  attack  the  besiegers  in  the"  field.   Ten 
thousand  gallant  men — Himerseans,  Syracusans,  and  other 
Grecian  allies — accordingly  marched  out  with  the  dawn; 
while  the  battlements  were  lined  with  old  men  and  women 
as  anxious  spectators  of  their  exploits.   The  Carthaginians 
near  the  walls,  who,  preparing  to  renew  the  assault,  looked 
for  nothing  less  than  a  sally,  were  taken  by  surprise.    In 
spite  of  their  great  superiority  of  number,  and  in  spite  of 
great  personal  bravery,  they  fell  into  confusion,  and  were 
incapable  of  long  resisting  the  gallant  and  orderly  charge 
of  the  Greeks.   At  length  they  gave  way  and  fled  towards 
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the  neighbouring  hill,  where  Hannibal  himself  with  his  body 
of  reserve  was  posted  to  cover  the  operations  of  assault. 
The  G-reeks  pursued  them  fiercely  and  slaughtered  great 
numbers  (6000  according  to  Timseus,  but  not  less  than 
20,000,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  broad  statements  of  Ephorus), 
exhorting  each  other  not  to  think  of  making  prisoners. 
But  in  the  haste  and  exultation  of  pursuit,  they  became 
out  of  breath,  and  their  ranks  fell  into  disorder.  In  this 
untoward  condition,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  fresh  body  of  reserve  brought  up  by  Hannibal, 
who  marched  down  the  hill  to  receive  and  succour  his  own 
defeated  fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the  battle  was  now  so 
completely  turned,  that  the  Himerseans,  after  bravely 
contending  for  some  time  against  these  new  enemies,  found 
themselves  overpowered  and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates. 
Three  thousand  of  their  bravest  warriors,  however,  de- 
spairing of  their  city  and  mindful  of  the  fate  of  Selinus, 
disdained  to  turn  their  backs,  and  perished  to  a  man  in 
obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  th3 
Carthaginians,  i 

Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  inHimera,whenth3 
Syracusan  Aower  of  her  troops  were  thus  driven  in  as  beate:  i 
squadron—  men,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  numbers.  At  thi  s 
takeli^to'^  moment  there  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port  i 
abandon  fleet  of  tweuty-fivo  triremes,  belonging  to  Syre.- 
Himera.  ^^gg  ^^^^  other  Glreciau  cities  in  Sicily;  which 
triremes  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Peloponnesians  in  the 
^gean,  but  had  since  come  back,  and  were  now  got  to- 
gether for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the  besieged 
city.  So  important  a  reinforcement  ought  to  have  revived 
the  spirit  of  the  Himereeans.  It  announced  that  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  in  full  march  across  the  island,  with  the  main 
force  of  the  city,  to  the  relief  of  Himera.  But  this  good 
news  was  more  than  countervailed  by  the  statement,  that 
Hannibal  was  ordering  out  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the 
Bay  of  Motye,  in  order  that  it  might  sail  round  Cape 
Lilybseum  and  along  the  southern  coast  into  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse,  now  defenceless  through  the  absence  of  its 
main  force.  Apparently  the  Syracusan  fleet,  in  sailing 
from  Syracuse  to  Himera,  had  passed  by  the  Bay  of  Motye, 
observed  maritime  movement  among  the  Carthaginians 
there,  and  picked  up  these  tidings  in  explanation.    Here 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  60. 
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was  intelligence  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for 
home  in  the  bosom  of  Diokles  and  the  Syracusans  at 
Himera ;  especially  under  the  despondency  now  reigning. 
Diokles  not  only  enjoined  the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail 
back  immediately  to  Syracuse,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  apprehended  surprise,  but  also  insisted  upon  marching 
back  thither  himself  by  land  with  the  Syracusan  forces, 
and  abandoning  the  farther  defence  of  Himera.  He  would 
in  his  march  home  meet  his  fellow-citizens  on  their  march 
outward,  and  conduct  them  back  along  with  him.  To  the 
Himerseans,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death,  or  worse  than 
death.  It  plunged  them  into  an  agony  of  fright  and 
despair.  But  there  was  no  safer  counsel  to  suggest,  nor 
could  they  prevail  upon  Diokles  to  grant  anything  more 
than  means  of  transport  for  carrying  off  the  Himersean 
population,  when  the  city  was  relinquished  to  the  besiegers. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  straight  to 
Syracuse,  should  employ  itself  in  carrying  off  as  much  of 
the  population  as  could  be  put  on  board,  and  in  depositing 
them  safely  at  Messene;  alter  which  it  would  return  to 
fetch  the  remainder,  who  would  in  the  mean  time  defend 
the  city  with  their  utmost  force. 

Such  was  the  only  chance  of  refuge  now  open  to  these 
unhappy  Greeks,  against  the  devouring  enemy   Partial  eva- 
without.     Immediately  the  feebler  part  of  the   cuation  of 
population— elders,  women,  and  children— crowd-   res^tance 
ing  on  board  until  the  triremes  could  hold  no   still  con- 
more,  sailed  away  along  the  northern  coast  to   tol^n  is  at^ 
Messene.      On  the   same   night,   Diokles   also   length 
marched   out   of  the   city  with  his  Syracusan   ai^d'^ap- 
soldiers;  in  such  haste  to  get  home,  that  he   tured. 
could   not   even   tarry   to  bury  the  numerous  Syracusan 
soldiers  who  had  been  just  slain  in  the  recent  disastrous  sally. 
Many  of  the  Himeraeans,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
took  their  departure  along  with  Diokles,  as  their  only 
chance   of  escape;   since   it   was   but  too  plain  that  the 
triremes  would  not  carry  away  all.     The  bravest  and  most 
devoted  portion  of  the  Himersean  warriors  still  remained, 
to  defend  their  city  until  the  triremes  came  back.     After 
keeping  armed  watch  on  the  walls  all  night,  they  were 
again  assailed  on  the  next  morning  by  the  Carthaginians, 
elate  with  their  triumph  of  the  preceding  day  and  with  the 
flight  of  so  many  defenders.     Yet  notwiSistanding  all  the 
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pressure  of  numbers,  ferocity,  and  battering  machines, 
the  resistance  was  still  successfully  maintained;  so  that 
night  found  Himera  still  a  Grecian  city.  On  the  next  day, 
the  triremes  came  back,  having  probably  deposited  their 
unfortunate  cargo  in  some  place  of  safety  not  so  far  off  as 
Messene.  If  the  defenders  could  have  maintained  their 
walls  until  another  sunset,  many  of  them  might  yet  have 
escaped.  But  the  good  fortune,  and  probably  the  phy- 
sical force,  of  these  brave  men  was  now  at  an  end.  The 
gods  were  quitting  Himera,  as  they  had  before  quitted 
Selinus.  At  the  moment  when  the  triremes  were  seen 
coming  near  to  the  port,  the  Iberian  assailants  broke  down 
a  wide  space  of  the  fortification  with  their  battering-rams, 
poured  in  through  the  breach,  and  overcame  all  opposition. 
Encouraged  by  their  shouts,  the  barbaric  host  now  on  all 
sides  forced  the  walls,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  city. 
which  became  one  scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  plun- 
der. It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  inter- 
rupt the  plunder,  which  he  made  over  as  a  recompense  to 
his  soldiers.  But  he  speedily  checked  the  slaughter,  being 
anxious  to  take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  by  dragging  away  all  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  temples.  A  few  among  this  wretched 
population  may  have  contrived  to  reach  the  approaching 
triremes;  all  the  rest  either  perished  or  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor,  i 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  when 
Hannibal  ^®  stood  as  master  on  the  ground  of  Himera; 
destroys  enabled  to  fulfil  the  duty,  and  satisfy  the 
SrSgh-  exigences,  of  revenge  for  his  slain  grandfather, 
ters  3C00  Tragical  indeed  was  the  consummation  of  this 
a^an^ex-  long-cherished  purpose.  Not  merely  the  walls 
piation  to  and  temples  (as  at  Selinus),  but  all  the  houses 
of\Ts^""°^^  in  Himera,  were  razed  to  the  ground.  Its 
grand-  temples,  having  been  stripped  of  their  orna- 

father.  ments  and  valuables,  were  burnt.     The  women 

and  children  taken  captive  were  distributed  as  prizes 
among  the  soldiers.  But  all  the  male  captives,  3000  in 
number,  were  conveyed  to  the  precise  spot  where  Ha- 
milkar  had  been  slain,  and  there  put  to  death  with  indig- 
nity, 2   as   an   expiatory   satisfaction   to   his  lost  honour. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  Gl,  62.  XibTu)v  Y'Jvalxa?  xe  xai  i:al8a<;  SiaSo'lx; 

2  Diodor.  xiii.  62.    Tcbv  o'  aix(Aa-     el?  to  a-rpaTOTteSov  TtapetpuXaTte*   tu)v 
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Lastly,  in  order  that  even  the  hated  name  of  Him  era  might 
pass  into  oblivion,  a  new  town  called  Therma  (so  desig- 
nated because  of  some  warm  springs)  was  shortly 
afterwards  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 1 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  wholesaW 
massacre  without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  among  all  the  acts  of  Hannibal's  life,  this  was  the 
one  in  which  he  most  gloried;  that  it  realized  in  the  most 
complete  and  emphatic  manner,  his  concurrent  inspirations 
of  filial  sentiment,  religious  obligation,  and  honour  as  a 
patriot;  that  to  show  mercy  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  mean  dereliction  of  these  esteemed  impulses;  and  that  if 
the  prisoners  had  been  even  more  numerous,  all  of  them 
would  have  been  equally  slain,  rendering  the  expiatory 
fulfilment  only  so  much  the  more  honourable  and  efficacious. 
In  the  Carthaginian  religion,  human  sacrifices  were  not 
merely  admitted,  but  passed  for  the  strongest  manifestation 
of  devotional  fervour,  and  were  especially  resorted  to  in 
times  of  distress,  when  the  necessity  for  propitiating  the 
gods  was  accounted  most  pressing.  Doubtless  the  feelings 
of  Hannibal  were  cordially  shared,  and  the  plenitude  of 
his  revenge  envied,  by  the  army  around  him.  So  difi"erenty. 
sometimes  so  totally  contrary,  is  the  tone  and  direction  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  among  different  ages  and  nations. 

In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  which- 
we  have  been  unfortunately  called  upon  to  study,   b,c.  409. 
we  have  found  few  or  no  examples  of  any  con-  _A.iarm 
siderable  town  taken  by  storm.     So  much  the   throughout 
more  terrible  was  the    shock   throughout  the   of^g^^ny-* 
Grecian  world,  of  the  events  just  recounted;   Hannibal 
Selinus  and  Himera,  two  Grecian  cities  of  an-  Jis^Ir^my 
cient  standing  uninterrupted   prosperity — had   and  returns 
both  of  them  been  stormed,  ruined,  and  depo-   to  Carthage, 
pulated,  by  a  barbaric  host,  within  the  space   of  three 
months. 2    No  event  at  all  parallel  had  occurred  since  the 
sack  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  after  the  Ionic  revolt  (495 

6'  av5p<I)v  too;  dXovta?,  eI?  tpia/ iXtou;  victory  over  Agathokl^s  in  307  b.o.^. 

ovtai;,  irapTjaifev  eui  t6v  Toitov,  ev  tp  sacrificed   their  finest  prisoners  as 

itp6T£pov'A|jiiXxa;  6  nanTto^auTOu  uTto  offerings    of    thanks    to    the    gods 

FsXiuvoc  avirjpe9Tj,  xai  ndvTa?  alxiad-  (Diodor.  xx.  65), 

fjLcvo?  xa-reo'fotce.  '  Diodor.  xiii.  79. 

The    Carthaginians,    after    their  ^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  1,  37. 
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B.c.i),  which  raised  such  powerful  sympathy  and  mourning 
in  Athens.  The  war  now  raging  in  the  JEgean,  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  doubtless 
contributed  to  deaden,  throughout  Central  Greece,  the  im- 
pression of  calamities  sustained  by  Greeks  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily.  But  within  that  island,  the  sympathy 
with  the  suflPerers  was  most  acute,  and  aggravated  by  terror 
for  the  future.  The  Carthaginian  general  had  displayed 
a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  any  Grecian  officer  throughout 
the  war,  with  a  command  of  besieging  and  battering  ma- 
chinery surpassing  even  the  best  equipped  Grecian  cities. 
The  mercenaries  whom  he  had  got  together  were  alike 
terrible  from  their  bravery  and  ferocity  ;  encouraging  Car- 
thaginian ambition  to  follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  by 
attacks  against  the  other  cities  of  the  island.  No  such 
prospects  indeed  were  at  once  realized.  Hannibal,  having 
completed  his  revenge  at  Himera,  and  extended  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  all  across  the  north-west  corner  of 
Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the  southern  sea  to  the  site  of  Hi- 
mera or  Therma  on  the  northern),  dismissed  his  mercenary 
troops  and  returned  home.  Most  of  them  were  satiated 
with  plunder  as  well  as  pay,  though  the  Campanians,  wh) 
had  been  foremost  at  the  capture  of  Selinus,  thought  then: - 
selves  unfairly  stinted,  and  retired  in  disgust. 2  Hannibal 
carried  back  a  rich  spoil,  with  glorious  trophies,  to  Cai  - 
thage,  where  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  welcome 
and  admiration.  3 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in 
B  c  409-408  S^cib' — ^^^  Syracuse  especially,  upon  whom  the 
^  '  *    others  would  greatly  rest  in  the  event  of  a  se- 

tine  discord  cond  Carthaginian  invasion — had  stronger  mo- 
in  Syracuse  tivcs  for  keeping  themselves  in  a  condition  of 
kratls^^'  efficacious  defence.  Unfortunately,  it  was  just 
comes  to  at  this  moment  that  a  new  cause  of  intestine 
^°^  ^'  discord  burst  upon  Syracuse;   fatally  impairing 

her  strength,  and  proving  in  its  consequences  destructive 
to  her  liberty.  The  banished  Syracusan  general  Hermo- 
krates  had  recently  arrived  at  Messene  in  Sicily;  where  he 
appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  fugitives  came 
from  Himera.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he,  with 
two  colleagues,  had  commanded  the  Syracusan  contingent 

1  Herodot.  vi.  28.  2  Diodor.  xiii.  62-80, 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  C2. 
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serving  with  the  Peloponnesians  under  Mindarus  in  Asia. 
After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  in  which  Mindarus 
was  slain  and  every  ship  in  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyed, 
sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  the 
three  admirals.  Hermokrates  was  exceedingly  popular 
among  the  trierarchs  and  the  officers ;  he  had  stood  con- 
spicuous for  incorruptibility,  and  had  conducted  himself 
(so  far  as  we  have  means  of  judging)  with  energy  and  abil- 
ity in  his  command.  The  sentence,  unmerited  by  his  be- 
haviour, was  dictated  by  acute  vexation  for  the  loss  of  the 
fleet,  and  for  the  disappointment  of  those  expectations 
which  Hermokrates  had  held  out ;  combined  with  the  fact 
that  Dioklesandthe  opposite  party  were  now  in  the  ascend- 
ent at  Syracuse.  When  the  banished  general,  in  making 
it  known  to  the  armament,  complained  of  its  injustice  and 
illegality,  he  obtained  warm  sympathy,  and  even  exhor- 
tations still  to  retain  the  command,  in  spite  of  orders  from 
home.  He  forbade  them  earnestly  to  think  of  raising 
sedition  against  their  common  city  and  country  :i  upon 
which  the  trierarchs,  when  they  took  their  last  and  affection- 
ate leave  of  him,  bound  themselves  by  oath,  as  soon  as 
they  should  return  to  Syracuse,  to  leave  no  means  untried 
for  procuring  his  restoration. 

The  admonitory  words  addressed  by  Hermokrates  to 
the  forwardness  of  the  trierarchs,  would  have   He  levies 
been  honourable  to  his  patriotism,  had  not  his  *^^°J5\*g 
own  conduct  at  the  same  time  been  worthy  of  return  by 
the  worst  enemies  of  his  country.     For  imme-  force, 
diately  on  being  superseded  by  the  new  admirals,  he  went 
to  the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high ; 
and  obtained  from  him  a  considerable  present  of  money, 
which  he   employed  in  collecting  mercenary  troops  and 
building  ships,  to  levy  war  against  his  opponents  in  Syra- 
cuse and  procure  his  own  restoration. 2    Thus  strengthened, 
he  returned  from  Asia  to  Sicily,  and  reached  the  Sicilian 
Messene  rather  before  the  capture  of  Himera  by  the  Car- 
thaginians.    At  Messene  he  caused  five  fresh  triremes  to 
be  built,  besides  taking  into  his  pay  1000  of  the  expelled 
Himeraeans.     At  the  head  of  these  troops,  he  attempted 
to  force  his  way  into  Syracuse,  under  concert  with  his 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,28.    Oi  8'         «  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,31;  Diodor. 

O'jx  stfotcjav  6eiv  axauitxCetv  irpo;  ttjv     xiii.  63. 
eauTUJv  TcoXiv,  &c. 
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friends  in  the  city,  who  engaged  to  assist  his  admission  by- 
arms.  Possibly  some  of  the  trierarchs  of  his  armament, 
who  had  before  sworn  to  lend  him  their  aid,  had  now  re- 
turned and  were  among  this  body  of  interior  partisans. 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enterprise. 
As  the  disaster  at  Kyzikus  had  exasperated  the  Syracusans 
B.C.  409-408.  against  Hermokrates,  so  we  cannot  doubt  that 
He  is  there  must  have  been  a  strong  reaction  against 

retVre-he°  I^iokles  and  his  partisans,  in  consequence  of  the 
establishes  fall  of  Selinus  unaided,  and  the  subsequent  ab- 
?he*  nihis^of  andonment  of  Himera.  What  degree  of  blame 
Selinus,  may  fairly  attach  to  Diokles  for  these  misfor- 
against^he  t^^^^,  WO  are  not  ill  a  condition  to  judge.  But 
Carthagi-  such  reverses  in  themselves  were  sure  to  dis- 
nians.  credit  him  more  or  less,  and  to  lend  increased 

strength  and  stimulus  to  the  partisans  of  the  banished. 
Hermokrates.  Nevertheless  that  leader,  though  he  came 
to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain 
admission,  and  was  compelled  to  retire;  upon  which  he 
marched  his  little  army  across  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  took  possession  of  the  dismantled  Selinus.  Here  he 
established  himself  as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  goi 
together  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  expelled  inhabitants 
(among  whom  probably  some  had  already  come  back  along 
with  Empedion),  and  invited  many  fresh  colonists  from 
other  quarters.  Ee-establishing  a  portion  of  the  demolish- 
ed fortifications,  he  found  himself  gradually  strengthened 
by  so  many  new-comers,  as  to  place  at  his  command  a  body 
of  6000  chosen  hoplites — probably  independent  of  other 
soldiers  of  inferior  merit.  With  these  troops  he  began  to 
invade  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Motye  and  Panormus.  ^  Having  defeated  the  forces  of  both 
in  the  field,  he  carried  his  ravages  successfully  over  their 
territories,  with  large  acquisitions  of  plunder.  The  Car- 
thaginians had  now  no  army  remaining  in  Sicily ;  for  their 
immense  host  of  the  preceding  year  had  consisted  only  of 
mercenaries  levied  for  the  occasion,  and  then  disbanded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughout 
Sicily.  The  valour  of  Hermokrates,  who  had  restored  Se- 
linus and  conquered  the  Carthaginians  on  the  very  ground 
where  they  had  stood  so  recently  in  terrific  force,  was 
contrasted  with  the  inglorious    proceedings   of  Diokles 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
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at  Himera.  In  the  public  assemblies  of  Syracuse,  this  topic, 
coupled  with  the  unjust  sentence  whereby  Her-  ^  ^  408-407 
mokrates  had  been  banished ,  was  emphatically  His  farther 
set  forth  by  his  partisans;  producing  some  re-  attempts  to 
action  in  his  favour,  and  a  still  greater  effect  in  racuse^'  ^' 
disgracing  his  rival  Diokles.  Apprised  that  the  with  the 
tide  of  Syracusan  opinion  was  turning  towards  the^  s^ra- 
him,  Hermokrates  made  renewed  preparations  cusans  slain 
for  his  return,  and  resorted  to  a  new  stratagem  ^g^a.  Ban- 
for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  difficulty.  He  ishment  of 
marched  from  Selinus  to  the  ruined  site  of  ^^o*^^®^- 
Himera,  informed  himself  of  the  spot  where  the  Syra- 
cusan troops  had  undergone  their  murderous  defeat,  and 
collected  together  the  bones  of  his  slain  fellow-citizens; 
which  (or  rather  the  unburied  bodies)  must  have  lain  upon 
the  field  unheeded  for  about  two  years.  Having  placed 
these  bones  on  cars  richly  decorated,  he  marched  with  his 
forces  and  conveyed  them  across  the  island  from  Himera 
to  the  Syracusan  border.  Here  as  an  exile  he  halted;  think- 
ing it  suitable  now  to  display  respect  for  the  law — though 
in  his  previous  attempt  he  had  gone  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  city,  without  any  similar  scruples.  But  he  sent  for- 
ward some  friends  with  the  cars  and  the  bones,  tendering 
them  to  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  being  honoured 
with  due  funeral  solemnities.  Their  arrival  was  the  signal 
for  a  violent  party  discussion,  and  for  an  outburst  of 
aggravated  displeasure  against  Diokles,  who  had  left  the 
bodies  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle.  "It  was  to  Hermo- 
krates (so  his  partisans  urged)  and  to  his  valiant  efforts 
against  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  recovery  of  these  rem- 
nants of  the  slain,  and  the  opportunity  of  administering  to 
them  the  funereal  solemnities,  was  now  owing.  Let  the 
Syracusans,  after  duly  performing  such  obsequies,  testify 
their  gratitude  to  Hermokrates  by  a  vote  of  restoration, 
and  their  displeasure  against  Diokles  by  a  sentence  of 
banishment."  1  Diokles  with  his  partisans  was  thus  placed 
at  great  disadvantage.  In  opposing  the  restoration  of  Her- 
mokrates, he  thought  it  necessary  also  to  op|)Ose  the  pro- 
position for  welcoming  and  burying  the  bones  of  the  slain 
citizens.  Here  the  feelings  of  the  people  went  vehemently 
against  him;  the  bones  were  received  and  interred,  amidst 
the  respectful  attendance  of  all;  and  so  strong  was  the 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  63,  75. 
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reactionary  sentiment  generally,  that  the  partisans  of 
Hermokrates  carried  their  proposition  for  sentencing 
Diokles  to  banishment.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  could 
not  so  far  prevail  as  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Hermo- 
krates himself.  The  purposes  of  the  latter  had  been  so 
palpably  manifested,  in  trying  a  few  months  before  to  force 
his  way  into  the  city  by  surprise,  and  in  now  presenting 
himself  at  the  frontier  with  an  armed  force  under  his  com- 
mand— that  his  re-admission  would  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a 
despot.  1 

Having  failed  in  this  well-laid  stratagem  for  obtaining 
408  407  ^  ^ote  of  consent,  Hermokrates  saw  that  his 
return  could  not  at  that  moment  be  consummated 
krat?s°"trie8  ^Y  op^n  force.  He  therefore  retired  from  the 
again  to  Syracusan  frontier;  yet  only  postponing  his 
intlf  Syra-  purposcs  of  armed  attack  until  his  friends  in  the 
cuse  with  city  could  provide  for  him  a  convenient  oppor- 
forc^e™ He  tunity.  We  see  plainly  that  his  own  party  with- 
is  defeated  in  had  been  much  strengthened,  and  his  oppo- 
and  slain,  jjents  enfeebled,  by  the  recent  manoeuvre.  Oi 
this  a  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of  Diokles. 
who  probably  was  not  succeeded  by  any  other  leader  oi 
equal  influence.  After  a  certain  interval,  the  partisans  ol' 
Hermokrates  contrived  a  plan  which  they  thought  practi" 
cable,  for  admitting  him  into  the  city  by  night.  Forewarn- 
ed by  them,  he  marched  from  Selinus  at  the  head  of  3000 
soldiers,  crossed  the  territory  of  Grela,2  and  reached  the 
concerted  spot  near  the  gate  of  Achradina  during  the 
night.  From  the  rapidity  of  his  advance,  he  had  only  a 
few  troops  along  with  him;  the  main  body  not  having  been 
able  to  keep  up.  With  these  few,  however,  he  hastened 
to  the  gate,  which  he  found  already  in  possession  of  his 
friends,  who  had  probably  (like  Pasimelus  at  Corinth 3) 
awaited  a  night  on  which  they  were  posted  to  act  as  sen- 
tinels.    Master  of  the  gate,  Hermokrates,  though  joined 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  75.    Kal  6  {jlsv  Aio-  y<i)p7](j$v  slq  SsXivoovxa.  MeraSiTiva 

xX^c  icpuYoSeuOy],  tov  8s 'EptiOxpdxTjv  XP°"'*''')  '^^'^  cpiXiuv  auxov  p.£Tanefxjto- 

Oti5'  u)(;  iipooeSe^avTO'  Ottujutsuov  "(ap  fjisvtov,  ujpfxrjjE  |i.£TaTpi3yiXia>'#  atpa- 

Ty)v  xd'jSpoc  T6X|j,av,   [xri  Ttots  xoyibv  tkotujv,  xal  TiopsuSeU  Sioc  tyj^reXiba;, 

yjYSfjLOvla;,  ava5sl?i[j  eautov  Tupawov.  ■^xs    vuxto;    ski    tov    ouvTSTayiAEVov 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  75.  '0  jjlsv  ouv'Epfi.0-  xotiov. 

xpaxT)?    TOTE    xov    xaipov    ouy    opcbv  »  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  8. 
eo9£xov  el?  to  pidaaoOat,  zaXiv  dvs- 
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by  his  partisans  within  in  arms,  thought  it  prudent  to 
postpone  decisive  attack  until  his  own  main  force  came  up. 
But  during  this  interval,  the  Syracusan  authorities  in  the 
city,  apprised  of  what  had  happened,  mustered  their  full 
military  strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling 
upon  the  band  of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply  contested 
combat,  these  aggressors  were  completely  worsted,  and  Her- 
mokrates  himself  slain  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
his  followers.  The  remainder  having  fled,  sentence  of 
banishment  was  passed  upon  them.  Several  among  the 
wounded,  however,  were  reported  by  their  relatives  as 
slain,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  being  comprised  in 
such  a  condemnation.! 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Syra- 
cusan citizens;  a  man  not  less  eifective  as  a  defender  of  his 
country  against  foreign  enemies,  than  himself  dangerous 
as  a  formidable  enemy  to  her  internal  liberties.  It  would 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  that  his  attempt  to  make 
himself  master  of  his  country  was  powerfully  seconded, 
and  might  well  have  succeeded.  But  it  lacked  that  adven- 
titious support  arising  from  present  embarrassment  and 
danger  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  city,  which  we  shall 
find  so  efficacious  two  years  afterwards  in  promoting  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius. 

Dionysius — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  most 
formidable  name   in  the  Grecian  world — now 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  history.     He  was   pe?raJce  of 
a  young  Syracusan   of  no  consideration  from   Dionjsius 
family  or  position,  described  as  even  of  low  birth   *    J^^^cuse. 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  75.  — his  various  attempts   to   procure 

Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  3,  13)  states  restoration    to    Syracuse:  —  all    of 

that  Hermokrates,    :^5y)   cpsuytov   ex  which  must  have  occurred  in  408- 

2opaxouo(I)v,  was  among  those  who  407  B.C.,  ending  with  the  death  of 

accompanied    Pharnabazus    along  Hermokrates. 

with  the  envoys  intended  to  go  to  It  seems  to   me  impossible  that 

Susa,  but  who  only  went  as  far  as  the  person  mentioned  by  Xenophon 

Gordium  in  Phrygia,  and  were  de-  as  accompanying  Pharnabazus  into 

tained  by  Pharnabazus  (on  the  re-  the    interior    can    have    been    the 

quisition  of  Cyrus)  for  three  years,  eminent  Hermokrates.    Whether  it 

This    must  have  been   in  the  year  was   another   person   of  the  same 

407    B.C.      Now    I    cannot   recon-  name  —  or  whether  Xenophon  was 

cile   this   with  the  proceedings   of  altogether  misinformed— I  will  not 

HermokratSs  as  described  by  Dio-  take  upon  me  to  determine.    There 

dorus:    his  coming  to  the  Sicilian  were  really  two  contemporary  Sy- 

Messene— his  exploits  near  Selinus  racusans   bearing    that   name,    for 
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and  low  occupation;  as  a  scribe  or  secretary,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  subordinate,  though  essential,  function,  i 
He  was  the  son  of  Hermokrates — not  that  eminent  person 
whose  death  has  been  just  described,  but  another  person 
of  the  same  name,  whether  related  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  2 
It  is  highly  probalDle  that  he  was  a  man  of  literary  ability  and 
instruction,  since  we  read  of  him  in  after-days  as  a  composer 
of  odes  and  tragedies;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  stood  distin- 
guished in  all  the  talents  for  military  action — bravery, 
force  of  will,  and  quickness  of  discernment.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  espoused  strenuously  the  party  of  Hermo- 
krates, and  was  one  of  those  who  took  arms  in  the  city  on 
his  behalf.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle, 
and  received  several  wounds,  he  was  among  those  given 
out  for  dead  by  his  relations.  ^  In  this  manner  he  escaped 
the  sentence  of  banishment  passed  against  the  survivors. 
And  when,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  after  recovering 
from  his  wounds,  he  was  produced  as  unexpectedly  living — 
we  may  presume  that  his  opponents  and  the  leading  men 
in  the  city  left  him  unmolested,  not  thinking  it  worth  while 
to  reopen  political  inquisition  in  reference  to  matters 
already  passed  and  finished.  He  thus  remained  in  the  city 
marked  out  by  his  daring  and  address  to  the  Hermokra- 
taean  party,  as  the  person  most  fit  to  take  up  the  mantle, 
and  resume  the  anti-popular  designs,  of  their  late  leader. 
It  will  presently  be  seen  how  the  chiefs  of  this  party  lent 
their  aid  to  exalt  him. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  Syracuse  was 
greatly  enfeebled  by  this  division.  Though  the  three  sever- 
al attempts  ofHermokrates  to  penetrate  by  force  or  fraud 
into  the  city  had  all  failed,  yet  they  had  left  a  formidable 

the  father  of  Dionysius  the  despot  Dionysius,  TcoXXoaTOc;  a)v2upaxo3iu>v 

was  named  Hermokrates.  xat   t^  ysvsi   xal    t^   So^ig   xal  TOi<; 

Polybius  (xii.  25)  states  that  Her-  aXXoic  airaaiv,  &c. 

mokrates  fought  with  the  Lacedae-  Demosthenes,  adv.  Leptinem.  p. 

monians  at^gospotami.  He  means  506.  s.  178.   Ypaixfiareto?,  di?  ^atri,  &c. 

the  eminent  general  so  called;  who  Polybius  (xv.  35),  ex  STjfjLOTixyj?  xal 

however  cannot  have  been  at  ^gos-  Tausivrji;    OuoQiasox;     opfjiT^Qel?,    &c. 

potami  in  the  summer  or  autumn  Compare  Polysenus,  v.  2,  2. 

of  405  B.C.    There  is  some  mistake  ^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  24.    Aio- 

in   the  assertion   of  Polybius,    but  vJcjioi;     6    'Epii-oxpatoy?.       Diodor, 

I  do  not  know    how  to  explain  it.  xiii.  91. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  95;  xiv.  66.  *  Diodor.  xiii,  75. 

Isokratfis,  Or.  v.  Philipp.   s.  73— 
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body  of  malcontents  behind;   while  the   opponents   also, 
the  popular  government  and  its  leaders,  had   b.c.  407. 
been  materially  reduced  in  power  and  consider-   weakness 
ationby  the  banishment  of  Diokles.  Thismagis-   of  Syracuse, 
trate  was  succeeded  by  Daphnseus  and  others,   o^thif  °o- 
of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  they  are   liticai 
spoken  of  as  rich  men  and  representing  the  sen-   Ja^j.'ty'^oT' 
timents  of  the  rich — and  that  they  seem  to  have  Hermo- 
manifested  but  little  ability.     Nothing  could  be  ^^^^^1'^ 
more  unfortunate  than  the  weakness  of  Syracuse  from  car- 
at   this    particular   juncture:  for  the  Cartha-  ^^^s^- 
ginians,  elate  with  their  successes  at  Selinus  and  Himera, 
and  doubtless  also  piqued  by  the  subsequent  retaliation  of 
Hermokrates  upon  their  dependencies  at  Motye  and  Panor- 
mus,  were  just  now  meditating  a  second  invasion  of  Sicily 
on  a  still  larger  scale.     Not  uninformed  of  their  projects, 
the  Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  remon- 
strate against  them,  and  to  make  propositions  for  peace. 
But  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  obtained,  nor  were  the 
preparations  discontinued.  1 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  from  Africa 
burst  with  destructive  violence  upon  this  fated  ^  ^  ^^^ 
island.     A  mercenary  force  had  been  got  to-   p^gg^  in 
gether  during  the  winter,   greater  than   that    si  on  of 
which  had  sacked  Selinus  and  Himera;  300,000   fl""'^^  ^J.^ 

T        iT-11  .  ^^        .  T  the  Cartha- 

men,  according  to  Ji/phorus — 120,000,  according   ginians. 
to  Xenophon  and  Timseus.    Hannibal  was  again  v'^g'^^under 
placed  in  command;  but  his  predominant  im-   Hannibal 
pulses  of  family  and  religion  having  been  satiated   ^^^  ^'"ii- 
by  the  great  sacrifice  of  Himera,  he  excused  him- 
self on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  was  only  induced  to  accept 
the  duty  by  having  his  relative  Imilkon  named  as  colleague. 
By  their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of  Iberians,  Me- 
diterranean islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and  Numidi- 
ans,  was  united  at  Carthage,  and  made  ready  to  be  conveyed 
across,  in  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  with  no  less  than  1500 
transports.  2     To  protect  the  landing,  forty  Carthaginian 
triremes  were  previously  sent  over  to  the  Bay  of  Motye. 
The  Syracusan   leaders,   with   commendable   energy  and 
watchfulness,  immediately  despatched  the  like  number  of 
triremes  to  attack  them,  in  hopes  of  thereby  checking  the 
farther  arrival  of  the  grand  armament.  They  were  victorious, 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  79.  *  Diodor.  xiii.80;  Xenoph.Hellen.  i.  5,  21. 
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destroying  fifteen  of  the  Carthaginian  triremes,  and 
driving  the  rest  back  to  Africa;  yet  their  object  was  not 
attained;  for  Hannibal  himself,  coming  forth  immediately 
with  fifty  fresh  triremes,  constrained  the  Syracusans  to  re- 
tire. Presently  afterwards  the  grand  armament  appeared, 
disembarking  its  motley  crowd  of  barbaric  warriors  near 
the  western  cape  of  Sicily. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily  by  their 
406         arrival.     All  the  Greek  cities  either  now  began , 
'  ■      *         to   prepare   for  war,   or  pushed  with  a  more 

Great  alarm       ■     ^      ^    ^         -t  ■  F  •         i       i 

in  Sicily—  vigorous  hand  equipments  previously  begun, 
active  pre-  gince  they  seem  to  have  had  some  previous 
flfr  Ve7ence  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  enemy.  The 
at  Agrigen-  Syracusans  sent  to  entreat  assistance  both  from 
"■  the  Italian  Greeks  and  from  Sparta.    From  the 

latter  city,  however,  little  was  to  be  expected,  since  her 
whole  efforts  were  now  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Athens;  this  being  the  year  wherein  Kallikra- 
tidas  commanded,  and  when  the  battle  of  Arginusae  wa5> 
fought. 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were  both  ihv. 
most  frightened  and  the  most  busily  employed.  Conter- 
minous as  they  were  with  Selinus  on  their  western  frontier, 
and  foreseeing  that  the  first  shock  of  the  invasion  woulc\ 
fall  upon  them,  they  immediately  began  to  carry  in  thei]* 
outlying  property  within  the  walls,  as  well  as  to  accumulate 
a  stock  of  provisions  for  enduring  blockade.  Sending  for 
Dexippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  then  in  Gela  as  commander  of 
a  body  of  mercenaries  for  the  defence  of  that  town,  they 
engaged  him  intheir  service,  with  1500  hoplites;  reinforced 
by  800  of  those  Campanians  who  had  served  with  Hannibal 
at  Himera,  but  had  quitted  him  in  disgust,  i 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  of 
Grandeur,  prosperity  and  magnificence;  a  tempting  prize 
wealth,  and   for  any  invader.    Its  population  was  very  great; 

population  •?   .  :\-    ^    K.  x      P,^  .wa,x 

of  Agrigen-  Comprising,  according  to  one  account,  20,000 
turn.  citizens  among  an  aggregate  total  of  200,000 

males — citizens,  metics,  and  slaves;  according  to  another  ac- 
count, an  aggregate  total  of  no  less  than  800,000  persons;^ 
numbers  unauthenticated,  and  not  to  be  trusted  farther 
than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city.  Situated  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  possessing  a  spacious 

*  Diodor,  xiii.  81-84.  *  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  63, 
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territory  highly  cultivated,  especially  with  vines  and  olives, 
Agrigentum  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  where  at  that  time  no  such  plantations 
flourished.  Its  temples  and  porticos,  especially  the  spacious 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius — its  statues  and  pictures — its 
abundance  of  chariots  and  horses — its  fortifications — its 
sewers — its  artificial  lake  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference, 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish — all  these  placed  it  on  a  par 
with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic  world,  i  Of 
the  numerous  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Himera  seventy  years  before,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  had 
been  employed  by  them  in  public  works  contributing  to  the 
advantage  or  ornament  of  the  city.  2  The  hospitality  of  the 
wealthy  citizens — Gellias,  Antisthenes,  and  others — was 
carried  even  to  profusion.  The  surrounding  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  3  which  the  rich  Agrigen- 
tines vied  with  each  other  in  training  and  equipping  for 
the  chariot-race.  At  the  last  Olympic  games  immediately 
preceding  this  fatal  Carthaginian  invasion  (that  is  at  the 
93rd  Olympiad — 408b.c.),  the  Agrigentine  Exsenetus  gained 
the  prize  in  a  chariot-race.  On  returning  to  Sicily  after 
his  victory,  he  was  welcomed  by  many  of  his  friends,  who 
escorted  him  home  in  procession  with  300  chariots,  each 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  white  horses,  and  all  belonging  to  native 
Agrigentines.  Of  the  festival  by  which  the  wealthy  Anti- 
sthenes celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter,  we  read 
an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amidst  all  this  wealth  and 
luxury,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  rough  duties  of 
military  exercise  were  imperfectly  kept  up,  and  that  in- 
dulgences, not  very  consistent  with  soldierlike  efficiency, 
were  allowed  to  the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May  406  b.c,  when  Hannibal 
and  Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  powerful  army.  Their 
first  propositions,  however,  were  not  of  a  hostile  character. 
They  invited  the  Agrigentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
Carthage ;  or  if  this  were  not  acceptable,  at  any  rate  to 
remain  neutral  and  at  peace.  Both  propositions  were 
declined. 4 

Besides  having  taken  engagements  with  Gela  and 
Syracuse,   the   Agrigentines  also  felt  a   confidence,  not 

»  Diodor,  xiii.  81-84;  Polyb.  ix.  7.         »  Virgil,  JEneid.  Hi.  704. 
2  Diodor.  xi.  25.  «  Diodor.  xiii.  85. 
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unreasonable,  in  the  strength  of  their  own  walls  and  situation. 
Agrigentum  with  its  citadel  was  placed  on  an  aggregate  of 
limestone  hills,  immediately  above  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers,  both  flowing  from  the  north ;  the  river  Akragas  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city,  and  the  Hypsas 
on  its  western  side.  Of  this  aggregate  of  hills,  separated 
from  each  other  by  clefts  and  valleys,  the  northern  half  is 
the  loftiest,  being  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea —  the  southern  half  is  less  lofty.  But  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept on  the  south-west,  it  rises  by  a  precipitous  ascent ; 
on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  it  springs  immediately  out  of 
the  plain,  thus  presenting  a  fine  prospect  to  ships  passing 
along  the  coast.  The  whole  of  this  aggregate  of  hills  was 
encompassed  by  a  continuous  wall,  built  round  the  de- 
clivity, and  in  some  parts  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
town  of  Agrigentum  was  situated  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  walled  enclosure.  The  citadel,  separated  from  it  by  a 
ravine,  and  accessible  only  by  one  narrow  ascent,  stood  on 
the  north-eastern  hill;  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  place,  called  the  Athenaeum,  and  decorated  by  tem- 
ples of  Athene  and  of  Zeus  Atabyrius.  In  the  plain  under 
the  southern  wall  of  the  city  stood  the  Agrigentine  se- 
pulchres. 1 

Reinforced  by  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  with  the 
TheCartha-  1500  other  mercenaries  brought  by  Dexippus 
ginians  from  Grcla — the  Agrigentines  awaited  con- 
attack  fidently  the  attack  upon  their  walls,  which 
gentum.  were  not  only  in  far  better  condition  than  those 
moifsh  the  ^^  Selinus,  but  also  unapproachable  by  battering- 
tombs  near  machines  or  moveable  towers,  except  on  one 
Distemper  P^'^^  ^^  *^^  south-western  side.  It  was  here  that 
among  their  Hannibal,  after  reconnoitring  the  town  all  round, 
gi^/st^r-''  ^^g^^  his  attack.  But  after  hard  fighting 
rors— sacri-  without  success  for  One  day,  he  was  forced  to 
^*^®-  retire  at  nightfall;  and  even  lost  his  battering 
train,  which  was  burnt  during  the  night  by  a  sally  of  the 

*  See   about   the  Topography   of  may  be  distinctly  made  out,  with 

Agrigentum  — Seyfert,    Akragas,  p.  considerable   remains   of   them   in 

21,  23,  40  (Hamburg  1845).  some  particular  parts. 

The    modern    town    of   Girgenti  Compare  Polybius,  i.  18;  ix.  27. 

stands    on  one   of  the  hills  of  this  Pindar  calls  the  town  TroTafxla  x' 

vast  aggregate,  which  is  overspread  'AxpotY''^"''ci— ^yth.  vi.  6 ;  iepov  oixYjjxa 

with  masses    of  ruins,   and   round  TioxafjioO — Olymp.  ii.  10. 
which    the  traces   of  the  old  walls 
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besieged,  i  Desisting  from  farther  attempts  on  that  point, 
Hannibal  now  ordered  his  troops  to  pull  down  the  tombs; 
which  were  numerous  on  the  lower  or  southern  side  of 
the  city,  and  many  of  which,  especially  that  of  the  despot 
Theron,  were  of  conspicuous  grandeur.  By  this  measure 
he  calculated  on  providing  materials  adequate  to  the 
erection  of  immense  mounds,  equal  in  height  to  the  southern 
wall,  and  sufficiently  close  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  assault. 
His  numerous  host  had  made  considerable  progress  in  de- 
molishing these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  down 
the  monument  of  Theron,  when  their  progress  was  arrested 
by  a  thunderbolt  falling  upon  it.  This  event  was  followed 
by  religious  terrors,  suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.  The 
prophets  declared  that  the  violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act 
of  criminal  sacrilege.  Every  night  the  spectres  of  those  whose 
tombs  had  been  profaned  manifested  themselves,  to  the  af- 
fright of  the  soldiers  on  guard;  while  the  judgement  of  the 
gods  was  manifested  in  a  violent  pestilential  distemper. 
Numbers  of  the  army  perished,  Hannibal  himself  among 
them;  and  even  of  those  who  escaped  death, many  were  dis- 
abled from  active  duty  by  distressand  suffering.  Imilkon  was 
compelled  to  appease  the  gods,  and  to  calm  the  agony  of 
the  troops,  by  a  solemn  supplication  according  to  the  Car- 
thaginian rites.  He  sacrificed  a  child,  considered  as  the 
most  propitiatory  of  all  offerings,  to  Kronus;  and  cast  into 
the  sea  a  number  of  animal  victims  as  offerings  to  Po- 
seidon. 2 

These  religious  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the  army, 
and    mitigated,     or    were    supposed    to   have   g  ^^^,^5^^^^ 
mitigated,  the  distemper;  so  that  Imilkon,  while   reinToice- 
desisting   from   all   farther   meddling  with  the   ^^^*  *° 
tombs,  was  enabled  to  resume  his  batteries  and   tum^^under 
assaults  against  the  walls,  though  without  any  gaphn^us. 
considerable  success.     He  also  dammed  up  the   ove/the°'^^ 
western  river  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn  the  stream   J? ^  decHn 
against  the  wall;  but  the  manoeuvre  produced   to  pursue 
no  effect.    His  operations  were  presently  inter-   them.   The 
rupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  which   genlr&u^^^ 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  85,  incautious  pursuit,  by  a  simulated 

We  read  of  a  stratagem  in  Polyse-  flight;    and  thus  to  have  inflicted 

nus  (v.  10,  4),  wliereby  Imilkon  is  upon  them  a  serious  defeat. 

said  to  have  enticed  the  Agrigen-  *  Diodor.  xiii.  86. 

tines,  in  one  of  their  sallies,  into 
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1 

PABT  IT. 


?|^so  marched  from  Syracuse,  under  Daphngeus,  to 

attack^hem  the  relief  of  Agrigentum.  Reinforced  in  its 
in  tiie  road  by  the  mihtary  strength  of  Kamarina  and 

re  rea  .  Q-ela,  it  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse, 

on  reaching  the  river  Himera,  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Agrigentine  territory;  while  a  fleet  of  thirty  Syracusan 
triremes  sailed  along  the  coast  to  second  its  efforts.  As 
these  troops  neared  the  town,  Imilkon  despatched  against 
them  a  body  of  Iberians  and  Campanians;i  who  however, 
after  a  strenuous  combat,  were  completely  defeated,  and 
driven  back  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  near  the  city,  where 
they  found  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  main  army. 
Daphnaeus,  having  secured  the  victory  and  inflicted  severe 
loss  upon  the  enemy,  was  careful  to  prevent  his  troops  from 
disordering  their  ranks  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  in  the 
apprehension  that  Imilkon  with  the  main  body  might  tako 
advantage  of  that  disorder  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day — 
as  had  happened  in  the  terrible  defeat  before  Himera,  three 
years  before.  The  routed  Iberians  were  thus  allowed  to 
get  back  to  the  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Agrigentines, 
witnessing  from  the  walls,  with  joyous  excitement,  the  fligh : 
of  their  enemies,  vehemently  urged  their  generals  to  lead 
them  forth  for  an  immediate  sally,  in  order  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fugitives  might  thus  be  consummated.  But  th  3 
generals  were  inflexible  in  resisting  such  demand;  con- 
ceiving that  the  city  itself  would  thus  be  stripped  of  its 
defenders,  and  that  Imilkon  might  seize  the  occasion  for 
assaulting  it  with  his  main  body,  when  there  was  not 
sufl&cient  force  to  repel  them.  The  defeated  Iberians  thus 
escaped  to  the  main  camp;  neither  pursued  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  nor  impeded,  as  they  passed  near  the  Agrigentine 
walls,  by  the  population  within. 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  87.  gentum,  from  which  side  the  Syra- 
It  appears  that  an  eminence  a  cusan  army  of  relief  was  approach- 
little  way  eastward  from  Agrigen-  ing.  Seyfert  (Alcragas,  p.  41)  con- 
tum  still  bears  the  name  of  liCawpo  teststhis  point,  and  supposes  that 
Cartaginese,  raising  some  presump-  they  must  have  been  on  the  western 
tion  that  it  was  once  occupied  by  side;  misled  by  the  analogy  of  the 
the  Carthaginians.  Evidently,  the  Roman  siege  in  262  B.C.,  when  the 
troops  sent  out  by  Imilkon  to  meet  Carthaginian  relieving  army  under 
and  repel  Daphnaeus,  must  have  Hanno  were  coming  from  the  west- 
taken  post  to  the  eastward  of  Agri-  ward— from  Herakleia  (Polyb.  i.  19), 
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Presently  Daphiiseus  with  his  victorious  army  reached 
Agrigentum,  and  joined  the  citizens ;  who  flocked  Daphnsus 
in  crowds,  along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  Dex-   enters 
ippus,  to  meet  and  welcome  them.   But  the  joy  ge^ntum. 
of  meeting,  and  the  reciprocal  congratulations  Discontent 
on  the  recent  victory,  were  fatally  poisoned  by  l|rigea.*^'' 
general  indignation  for  the  unmolested  escape   tine  gene- 
of  the  defeated  Iberians;  occasioned  by  nothing  l^^^l^^^ 
less  than  remissness,  cowardice,  or  corruption   been  back- 
(so  it  was  contended),  on  the  part  of  the  generals   J'tt^ck  ^ 
— first  the  Syracusan  generals,   and  next  the   They  are 
Agrigentine.     Against  the   former,   little  was  Jg*^J° 
now  said,  though  much  was  held  in  reserve,  as 
we  shall  soon  hear.    But  against  the  latter,  the  discontent 
of  the  Agrigentine  population  burst  forth  instantly  and 
impetuously.   A  public  assembly  being  held  on  the  spot, 
the  Agrigentine  generals,  five  in  number,  were  put  under 
accusation.    Among  many  speakers  who  denounced  them 
as   guilty  of  treason,    the   most  violent  of  all  was  the 
Kamarinaean  Menes — himself  one  of  the  leaders,  seemingly 
of  the  Kamarinsean  contingent  in  the  army  of  Daphnseus. 
The  concurrence  of  Menes,  carrying  to  the  Agrigentines  a 
full  sanction  of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  fury,  that  the  generals,  when  they  came  to  defend 
themselves,   found  neither  sympathy  nor   even   common 
fairness  of  hearing.   Four  out  of  the  five  were  stoned  and 
put  to  death  on  the  spot ;  the  fifth,  Argeius,  was  spared 
only  on  the  ground  of  his  youth;  and  even  the  Lacedae- 
monian Dexippus  was  severely  censured,  i 

How  far,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the  generals 
were  really  guilty,  or  how  far  their  defence,  had   py-^^tj 
it  been  fairly  heard,  would  have  been  valid —  in  both 
is  a  point  which  our  scanty  information  does   h^J^jj^j 
not  enable  us  to  determine.    But  it  is  certain   captures 
that  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  Syracusans  at   t^^.  p'^" 
Agrigentum    completely  altered    the  .  relative   lilpTof 
position  of  affairs.  Instead  of  farther  assaulting  t'^«  ^y^- 
the  walls,  Imilkon  was  attacked  in  his  camp  by  Agrigen- 
Daphnseus.  The  camp,  however,  was  so  fortified  *"n\  J|  e^a- 
as  to  repel  all  attempts,  and  the  siege  from  this 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  87,  that  he  was  of  noble  birth:    com- 

The  youth  of  Argeius,  combined  pare  Thucydid.  vi.  38--the   speech 

with  the  fact  of  his  being  in  high  of  Athenagoraa. 

command,  makes  us  rather  imagine 
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time  forward  became  only  a  blockade;  a  contest  of  patience 
and  privation  between  the  city  and  the  besiegers,  lasting 
seven  or  eight  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 
At  first  Daphnaeus,  with  his  own  force  united  to  the 
Agrigentines,  was  strong  enough  to  harass  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  intercept  their  supplies,  so  that  the  greatest 
distress  began  to  prevail  among  their  army.  The  Campa- 
nian  mercenaries  even  broke  out  into  mutiny,  crowding, 
with  clamorous  demands  for  provision  and  with  menace  of 
deserting,  round  the  tent  of  Imilkon ;  who  barely  pacified 
them  by  pledging  to  them  the  gold  and  silver  drinking-cups 
of  the  chief  Carthaginians  around  him,i  coupled  with 
entreaties  that  they  would  wait  yet  a  few  days.  During 
that  short  interval,  he  meditated  and  executed  a  bold  stroke 
of  relief.  The  Syracusans  and  Agrigentines  were  mainly 
supplied  by  sea  from  Syracuse;  from  whence  a  large 
transport  of  provision -ships  was  now  expected,  under 
convoy  of  some  Syracusan  triremes.  Apprised  of  their 
approach,  Imilkon  silently  brought  out  forty  Carthaginian 
triremes  from  Motye  and  Panormus,  with  which  he  suddenly 
attacked  the  Syracusan  convoy,  noway  expecting  such  a 
surprise.  Eight  Syracusan  triremes  were  destroyed,  the 
remainder  were  driven  ashore,  and  the  whole  fleet  of 
transport  fell  into  the  hands  of  Imilkon.  Abundance  and 
satisfaction  now  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians, 
while  the  distress,  and  with  it  the  discontent,  was  transferred 
to  Agrigentum.  The  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  Dexippus  began  the  mutiny,  complaining  to  him  of 
their  condition.  Perhaps  he  had  been  alarmed  and  disgusted 
at  the  violent  manifestation  of  the  Agrigentines  against 
their  generals,  extending  partly  to  himself  also.  At  any 
rate,  he  manifested  no  zeal  in  the  defence,  and  was  even 
suspected  of  having  received  a  bribe  of  fifteen  talents  from 
the  Carthaginians.  He  told  the  Campanians  that  Agrigen- 
tum was  no  longer  tenable  for  want  of  supplies;    upon 

•  Mention  is  again  made,  sixty-  leon,  c.  28,  29). 
five  years  afterwards,  in  the  de-  There  was  a  select  body  of  Car- 
scription  of  the  war  of  Timoleon  thaginians— a  Sacred  Band— men- 
against  the  Carthaginians— of  the  tioned  in  these  later  times,  con- 
abundance  of  gold  and  silverdrink-  sisting  of  2500  men  of  distinguished 
ing-cups,  and  rich  personal  orna-  bravery  as  well  as  of  conspicuous 
ments,  carried  by  the  native  Car-  position  in  the  city  (Diodor.  xvi. 
thaginians  on  military  service  80;  xx.  10). 
(Diodor.  xvi.  81;   Plutarch,    Timo- 
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which  they  immediately  retired,  and  marched  away  to 
Messene,,  affirming  that  the  time  stipulated  for  their  stay 
had  expired.  Such  a  secession  struck  every  one  with  dis- 
couragement. The  Agrigentine  generals  immediately  in- 
stituted an  examination,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  pro- 
vision still  remaining  in  the  city.  Having  made  the  painful 
discovery  that  there  remained  hut  very  little,  they  took 
the  resolution  of  causing  the  city  to  be  evacuated  by  its 
population  during  the  coming  night,  i 

A  night  followed,  even  more  replete  with  woe  and  deso- 
lation than  that  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  Agrigen- 
of  Diokles  with  the  inhabitants  of  Himera  from  t^m  taken 
their  native  city.  Few  scenes  can  be  imagined  dered^by 
more  deplorable  than  the  vast  population  of  the  Cartha- 
Agrigentum  obliged  to  hurry  out  of  their  gates  einians. 
during  a  December  night,  as  their  only  chance  of  escape 
from  famine  or  the  sword  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The  road 
to  Gela  was  beset  by  a  distracted  crowd,  of  both  sexes  and 
of  every  age  and  condition,  confounded  in  one  indiscrimi- 
nate lot  of  suffering.  No  thought  could  be  bestowed  on 
the  preservation  of  property  or  cherished  possessions. 
Happy  were  they  who  could  save  their  lives ;  for  not  a  few, 
through  personal  weakness  or  the  immobility  of  despair, 
were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and  there  a  citizen,  com- 
bining the  personal  strength  with  the  filial  piety  of  JEneas, 
might  carry  away  his  aged  father  with  the  household  gods 
on  his  shoulders ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  old,  the  sick, 
and  the  impotent,  all  whose  years  were  either  too  tender 
or  too  decrepit  to  keep  up  with  a  hurried  flight,  were  of 
necessity  abandoned.  Some  remained  and  slew  themselves, 
refusing  even  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  the 
destruction  of  their  city;  others,  among  whom  was  the 
wealthy  Gellias,  consigned  themselves  to  the  protection  of 
the  temples,  but  with  little  hope  that  it  would  procure 
them  safety.  The  morning's  dawn  exhibited  to  Imilkon 
unguarded  walls,  a  deserted  city,  and  a  miserable  population 
of  exiles  huddled  together  in  disorderly  flight  on  the  road 
to  Gela. 

For  these  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and  Agri- 
gentine soldiers  formed  a  rear-guard  sufficient  to  keep  off 
the  aggravated  torture  of  a  pursuit.  But  the  Carthaginian 
army  found  enough  to  occupy  them  in  the  undefended  prey 
which  was  before  their  eyes.     They  rushed  upon  the  town 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  88. 
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with  the  fury  of  men  who  had  been  struggling  and  suffering 
before  it  for  eight  months.  They  ransacked  the  houses,] 
slew  every  living  person  that  was  left,  and  found  plunder 
enough  to  satiate  even  a  ravenous  appetite.  Temples  as 
well  as  private  dwellings  were  alike  stripped,  so  that  those 
who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  them  became  victims  like  the 
rest;  a  fate  which  G-ellias  only  avoided  by  setting  fire  to 
the  temple  in  which  he  stood  and  perishing  in  its  ruins. 
The  great  public  ornaments  and  trophies  of  the  city — the 
bull  of  Phalaris,  together  with  the  most  precious  statues 
and  pictures — were  preserved  by  Imilkon  and  sent  home 
as  decorations  to  Carthage.  ^  While  he  gave  up  the  houses 
ofAgrigentumtobe  thus  gutted,  he  still  kept  them  stand- 
ing, and  caused  them  to  serve  as  winter-quarters  for  the 
repose  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships  of  an  eight 
months'  siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first 
found  shelter  and  kind  hospitality  at  Gela;  from  whence 
they  were  afterwards,  by  permission  of  the  Syracusans, 
transferred  to  Leontini. 

I  have  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Diodorus 
B.C.  406.  permits  us  to  know,  this  momentous  and  tragical 
Terror  portion  of  Sicilian  history;   a  suitable  preface 

throughout  to  the  long  despotism  of  Dionysius.  It  is  ev  - 
Sicily.  ^jgjj^  ^j^g^^  ^Yie  seven  or  eight  months  (the  former 

of  these  numbers  is  authenticated  by  Xenophon,  while  the 
latter  is  given  by  Diodorus)  of  the  siege  or  blockade  must 
have  contained  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  which 
are  not  mentioned,  and  that  even  of  the  main  circumstances 
which  brought  about  the  capture,  we  are  most  imperfectly 
informed.  But  though  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  its 
causes,  its  effects  are  easy  to  understand.  They  were 
terror-striking  and  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  When  the 
storm  which  had  beaten  down  Selinus  and  Himera  was  now 
perceived  to  have  extended  its  desolation  to  a  city  so  much 
more  conspicuous,  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
in  the  Grrecian  world — when  the  surviving  Agrigentine 
population,  including  women  and  children,  and  the  great 
proprietors  of  chariots  whose  names  stood  recorded  as  vic- 
tors at  Olympia,  were  seen  all  confounded  in  one  common 
fate  of  homeless  flight  and  nakedness — when  the  victorious 
Iiost  and  its  commanders  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
deserted  houses,  ready  to  spread  their  conquests  farther 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  89,  90.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 
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after  a  winter  of  repose — there  was  hardly  a  Grreek  in  Sicily 
who  did  not  tremble  for  his  life  and  property,  i  Several 
of  them  sought  shelter  at  Syracuse,  while  others  even  quitted 
the  island  altogether,  emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amidst  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  terror,  there 
were  loud  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  Bitter  com- 
Syracusan  generals  under  whose  command  the  p^*^.'^*^ 
disaster  had  occurred.  The  censure  which  had  syracusan 
been  cast  upon  them  before,  for  not  having  generals, 
vigorously  pursued  the  defeated  Iberians,  was  now  revived, 
and  aggravated  tenfold  by  the  subsequent  misfortune.  To 
their  inefficiency  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  was  ascribed, 
and  apparently  not  without  substantial  cause.  For  the 
town  was  so  strongly  placed  as  to  defy  assault,  and  could 
only  be  taken  by  blockade;  now  we  discern  no  impedi- 
ments adequate  to  hinder  the  Syracusan  generals  from 
procuring  supplies  of  provisions;  and  it  seems  clear  that 
the  surprise  of  the  Syracusan  storeships  might  have  been 
prevented  by  proper  precautions;  upon  which  surprise  the 
whole  question  turned,  between  famine  in  the  Carthaginian 
camp  and  famine  in  Agrigentum.  2  The  efficiency  of  Dex- 
ippus  and  the  other  generals,  in  defending  Agrigentum 
(as  depicted  by  Diodorus),  stands  sadly  inferior  to  the 
vigour  and  ability  displayed  by  Gylippus  before  Syracuse, 
as  described  by  Thucydides.  And  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  by  men  in  the  depth  of  misery,  like  the  Agrigentines 
— or  in  extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks — 
these  generals,  incompetent  or  treasonable,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  led  to   the   condemnation   of  the   ^^^  ^^^_ 
generals  and  to  the  nomination  of  others,  with   mokratean 
little  farther  result.    But  it  became  of  far  gra-   P^'^^y  ^* 
ver  import,  when  combined  with  the  actual  situa-  come's  for- 
tion  of  parties  in  Syracuse.    The  Hermokratean  ^^'^^gjj*  ti^e 
opposition  party — repelled  during  the  preceding   government 
year  with  the  loss   of  its   leader,   yet  nowise   ^^l^^^^^^^g*® 
crushed — now  re-appeared  more  formidable  than      ^o^ys^'^^* 
ever,  under  a  new  leader  more  aggressive  even  than  Her- 
mokrates  himself. 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  of  Diodorus,  that  Agrigentum  was 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  88.  taken  by  famine  (Hellen.  i.  5,  21 ; 
Xenophon  confirms  the  statement     ii.  2,  24). 
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Throughout  ancient  as  well  as  modern  history,  defeat 
and  embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations  have  proved 
fruitful  causes  of  change  in  the  internal  government.  Such 
auxiliaries  had  been  wanting  to  the  success  of  Hermokrates 
in  the  preceding  year.  But  alarms  of  every  kind  now  over- 
hung the  city  in  terrific  magnitude,  and  when  the  first 
Syracusan  assembly  was  convoked  on  returning  from  Agri- 
gentum,  a  mournful  silence  reigned  ;i  as  in  the  memorable 
description  given  by  Demosthenes  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
held  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Elateia.  2  The  generals 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens;  yet  no  one 
else  was  forward,  at  a  juncture  so  full  of  peril,  to  assume 
their  duty,  by  proffering  fit  counsel  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  war.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  Hermokratean  party 
to  lay  their  train  for  putting  down  the  government.  Dio- 
nysius,  though  both  young  and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted 
as  leader  in  consequence  of  that  audacity  and  bravery  which 
even  already  he  had  displayed,  both  in  the  fight  along  with 
Hermokrates  and  in  the  battles  against  the  Carthaginians. 
Hipparinus,  a  Syracusan  of  rich  family  who  had  ruintid 
himself  by  dissolute  expenses,  was  eager  to  renovate  bis 
fortunes  by  seconding  the  elevation  of  Dionysius  to  tlie 
despotism; 3  Philistus  (the  subsequent  historian  of  Syra- 
cuse), rich,  young,  and  able,  threwhimself  ardently  into  t  le 
same  cause;  and  doubtless  other  leading  persons,  ancieat 
Hermokrateans  and  others,  stood  forward  as  partisans  in 
the  conspiracy.  But  it  either  was,  from  the  beginning,  or 
speedily  became,  a  movement  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to  whom 
all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were  of  far  greater 
wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as  satellites  and  auxili« 
aries. 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  a^Tol,     tj     xa-caaxeuat^ouaiv     eTspov 

»  Demosthenes  de  Coronft,  p.  286.  oxjTtsp  'iTTTtapTvo;  Aiovoaiov  ev  2upa- 

s.  220.  xoOaai?. 

This  comparison  is   made  by  M.        Hipparinus  was  the  father  of  Dion, 

Brunet  de  Presle,   in  his  valuable  respecting  whom  more  hereafter, 
historical  work  (Recherches  sur  les         Plato,  in  his  warm  sympathy  for 

Etablissemens  des  Grecs  en  Sicile,  Dion,  assigns  to  Hipparinus  more 

Part  ii.  s.  39.  p.  219).  of  an    equality   of  rank    and   im- 

»  Aristotel.  Politic.  V.5, 6.    Fivov-  portance  with  the  elder  Dionysius, 

Tai  6s  jjLSTapoXai  t^?  iXiYapxia?,  xal  than    the   subsequent  facts  justify 

?TavdvoXtb(ju)ai  Ta  iSia,  !^u)vT£(;(xa£X-  (Plato,  Epistol.   vii.  p.  353  A.;    p. 

YU><;'   xal  Yap  ol  toiouTOi  xaivoxofAelv  355  P.). 
tilTOuai,  xai  73  Topavvi5i  eiini9e>Tai 
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Amidst  the  silence  and  disquietude  which  reigned  in 
the  Syracusan  assembly,  Dionysius  was  the  first  ^  ^^^  ^ 
who  rose  to  address  them.     He  enlarged  upon   of^D^ny- 
a  topic  suitable  alike  to  the  temper  of  his  audi-  ^^^^J^  *^® 
tors  and  to  his  own  views.     He  vehemently  de-   assembly'^ 


nounced  the  generals  as  having  betrayed  the  against  the 
security  of  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians — and  whcTa^re' 
as  the  persons  to  whom  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  deposed  by 
together  with  the  impending  peril  of  every  man  people,  and 
around,  was  owing.  He  set  forth  their  misdeeds,  i^ionysius 
real  or  alleged,  not  merely  with  fulness  and  rppointe"* 
acrimony,  but  with  a  ferocious  violence  outstrip-  i^i  t^eir 
ping  all  the  limits  of  admissible  debate,  and  in-  '^°°™- 
tended  to  bring  upon  them  a  lawless  murder,  like  the  death 
of  the  generals  recently  at  Agrigentum.  "There  they  sit, 
the  traitors !  Do  not  wait  for  legal  trial  or  verdict,  but 
lay  hands  upon  them  at  once,  and  inflict  upon  them  sum- 
mary justice."  1  Such  a  brutal  exhortation,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Athenian  Kritias,  when  he  caused  the  execution  of 
Theramenes,  in  the  oligarchical  senate,  was  an  offence 
against  law  as  well  as  against  parliamentary  order.  The 
presiding  magistrates  reproved  Dionysius  as  a  disturber  of 
order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were  empowered  by  law.  2  But 
his  partisans  were  loud  in  his  support.  Philistus  not  only 
paid  down  the  fine  for  him  on  the  spot,  but  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  go  on  for  the  whole  day  paying  all 
similar  fines  which  might  be  imposed — and  incited  Diony- 
sius to  persist  in  such  language  as  he  thought  proper.  That 
which  had  begun  as  illegality,  was  now  aggravated  into 
Dpen  defiance  of  the  law.  Yet  so  enfeebled  was  the 
authority  ofthemagistrates,  and  so  vehement  the  cry  against 

In  the  description  given  by  Thu- 
cydides  (vi.  32-39)  of  the  debate  in 
the  Syracusan  assembly  (prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  ex- 
pedition) in  which  Hermokratfis 
and  Athenagoras  speak,  we  find  the 
magistrates  interfering  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  a  debate  which 
had  become  very  personal  and  acri- 
monious ;  though  there  was  nothing 
in  it  at  all  brutal,  nor  any  exhor- 
tation to  personal  violence  or  in- 
fringement of  the  law. 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  'ATcopoufJisvtuv 
eitavTtovuapeXGcbv  Aiovuaio?  6'Epfio- 
pdTou;,  TU)v  [jiev  aTpaT7)YiI)v  xkttjyo- 
Tjaev,  u)?  TtpoSiSovTcov  ta  7cpaY(AaTa 
ot?  KapxriSovloK'  tcc  6e  itXT^Qv)  71a- 
tbSuve  Tcpoi;  T7)V  aixtJiJv  Tijxu)ptav, 
apaxaXujv  [jlt)  itepifjisivai  t6v  xaxdt 
ou?  Nofxou?  xXT^pov,  aXX'  ex  X^^P°1 
!»6e(oc  sTci&elvai  ttjv  Slxrjv. 
'  Diodor,  xiii.  91.  TcJbv  8'  dp)(6vTtov 
r)(jiiouvTU)v  Tov  Aiovuaiov  xotd  too? 
'jiou?,  tbc  6opuPouvTO,  OiXiato*:,  6 
«(;  loTopiat;  uaxepov  ouYTpd'^a?}  ouoiav 
;tov  |JieYdX7]v,  &c. 
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them,  in  the  actual  position  of  the  city,  that  they  were 
unable  either  to  punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker.  Diony- 
eius  pursued  his  harangue  in  a  tone  yet  more  inflammatory, 
not  only  accusing  the  generals  of  having  corruptly  betrayed 
Agrigentum,  but  also  denouncing  the  conspicuous  and 
wealthy  citizens  generally,  as  oligarchs  who  held  tyrannical 
sway — who  treated  the  many  with  scorn,  and  made  their 
own  profit  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  city.  Syracuse  (he 
contended)  could  never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a  totally 
diff'erent  character  were  invested  with  authority;  men,  not 
chosen  from  wealth  and  station,  but  of  humble  birth,  be- 
longing to  the  people  by  position,  and  kind  in  their  deport- 
ment from  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness,  i  His  bitter 
invective  against  generals  already  discredited,  together 
with  the  impetuous  warmth  of  his  apparent  sympathy  for 
the  people  against  the  rich,  were  both  alike  favourably  re- 
ceived. Plato  states  that  the  assembly  became  so  furiously 
exasperated,  as  to  follow  literally  the  lawless  and  blood- 
thirsty inspirations  of  Dionysius,  and  to  stone  all  these 
generals,  ten  in  number,  on  the  spot,  without  any  form  of 
trial.  But  Diodorus  simply  tells  us,  that  a  vote  was  pass  3d 
to  cashier  the  generals,  and  to  name  in  their  places  Dior  y- 
sius,  Hipparinus,  and  others.  2  This  latter  statement  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  more  probable. 


*  Diodor,  xiii.  91. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  354.  Oi 
Yap  tzpb  Aiovuoiow  xal  'Irtirapivou  dp- 
^AvTtov  2ixeXi(I)Tai  Toxe  (hz  (povxo 
euSaifjiovtoi;  e^u)v,  Tpy^ajvxe?  ts  xal 
0|j.a  dpj^ovTOJv  apj^ovxe?"  oi  xai,  xou; 
8exa  aTpaxriYoyc  xaxeXsocrav  piXXovxs? 
xouc  itpo  Aiovuaioujxaxa  v6|jlov  ouSeva 
xplvavxec,  Tva  6r)  6ouXeuoisv  (XYjSevl 
fjLi^xe  ouv  SixiQ  [XT^xe  vofjup  Ssotcoxt], 
iXs69spoi  8'  eiev  ndvx^  novxu)?"  oSsv 
ol  xupavviSec  sYsvovxo  auxot?. 

Diodor,  xiii.  92.  Tcapauxlxa  xou? 
jjiev  eXocre  x^t;  apxTJ^j  exepouc  8s  eiXsxo 
oxpoxyjYOUe,  ev  ol?  *ai  xov  Aiovueiiov. 
Some  little  time  afterwards,  Dio- 
dorus farther  mentions  that  Diony- 
sius accused  before  the  public  as- 
sembly, and  caused  to  be  put  to 
death,  Daphnseus  and  Demarchus 
(xiii.  96) :  now  Daphnseus  was  one 
of  the  generals  (xiii.  86-88). 


If  we  assume  the  fact  to  have  oc- 
curred as  Plato  affirms  it,  we  can- 
not easily  explain  how  something 
so  Impressive  and  terror-striking 
came  to  be  transformed  into  the 
more  commonplace  statement  of 
Diodorus,  by  Ephorus,  Theopom- 
pus,  Hermeias,  Tima;us,  or  Philis- 
tus,  from  one  of  whom  probably 
his  narrative  is  borrowed. 

But  if  we  assume  Diodorus  to  be 
correct,  we  can  easily  account  for 
the  erroneous  belief  in  the  mind 
of  Plato.  A  very  short  time  before 
this  scene  at  Syracuse,  an  analogous 
circumstance  had  really  occurred 
at  Agrigentum.  The  assembled 
Agrigentines,  being  inflamed 
against  their  generals  for  whal 
they  believed  to  be  slackness  oi 
treachery  in  the  recent  fight  witl 
the  Carthaginians,  had  stoned  foui 
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Such  was  the  first  stage  of  what  we  may  term  the 
despot's  progress,  successfully  consummated.     The  pseudo- 


of  them  on  the  spot,  and  onlyspared 
the  fifth  on  the  score  of  his  youth 
(Diodor.  xiii.  87). 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plato 
confounded  in  his  memory  the  scene 
and  proceedings  at  Syracuse  with 
the  other  events,  so  recently  ante- 
cedent, at  Agrigentum,  His  letter 
(from  which  the  above  citation  is 
made)  was  written  in  his  old  age 
— fifty  years  after  the  event. 

This  is  one  inaccuracy  as  to 
matter  of  fact,  which  might  be  pro- 
duced in  support  of  the  views  of 
those  who  reject  the  letters  of  Plato 
as  spurious,  though  Ast  does  not 
notice  it,  while  going  through  the 
letters  seriatim,  and  condemning 
them  not  only  as  un-Platonic  but 
as  despicable  compositions.  After 
attentively  studying  both  the  let- 
ters themselves,  and  his  reasoning, 
I  dissent  entirely  from  Ast's  con- 
clusion. The  first  letter,  that  which 
purports  to  come  not  from  Plato, 
but  from  Dion,  is  the  only  one 
against  which  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  made  out  a  good  case  (see 
Ast,  Ueber  Platon's  Leben  und 
Schriften,  p.  504-530),  Against  the 
others,  I  cannot  think  that  he  has 
shown  any  sufficient  ground  for 
pronouncing  them  to  be  spurious, 
and  I  therefore  continue  to  treat 
them  as  genuine,  following  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch.  It 
is  admitted  by  Ast  that  their  authen- 
ticity was  not  suspected  in  anti- 
quity, as  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends. Without  considering  the 
presumption  hence  arising  as  con- 
clusive, I  think  it  requires  to  be 
countervailed  by  stronger  substan- 
tive grounds  than  those  which  Ast 
has  urged. 

Among  the  total  number  of  thir- 
teen letters,  those  relating  to  Dion 
and  Dionysius  (alv/ays  setting  aside 


the  first  letter)— that  is  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
thirteenth— are  the  most  full  of  al- 
lusions to  fact  and  details.  Some 
of  them  go  very  much  into  detail. 
Now  had  they  been  the  work  of  a 
forger,  it  is  fair  to  contend  that 
he  could  hardly  avoid  laying  him- 
self more  open  to  contradiction 
than  he  has  done,  on  the  score  of 
inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  with 
the  supposed  situation.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  one  inaccuracy 
which  I  take  to  be  a  fault  of  mem- 
ory, both  conceivable  and  par- 
donable. Ast  mentions  another,  to 
disprove  the  authenticity  of  the 
eighth  letter,  respecting  the  son  of 
Dion.  Plato,  in  this  eighth  letter, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased Dion,  recommends  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  name  Dion's  son  as  one 
of  the  members  of  a  tripartite  king- 
ship, along  with  Hipparinus  (son 
of  the  elder  Dionysius)  and  the 
younger  Dionysius.  This  (contends 
Ast,  p.  523)  cannot  be  correct,  be- 
cause Dion's  son  died  before  his 
father.  To  make  the  argument  of 
Ast  complete,  we  ought  to  be  sure 
that  Dion  had  only  one  son;  for 
which  there  is  doubtless  the  evi- 
dence of  Plutarch,  who,  after  hav- 
ing stated  that  the  son  of  Dion,  a 
youth  nearly  grown  up,  threw  him- 
self from  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
was  killed,  goes  on  to  say  that 
Kallippus,  the  political  enemy  of 
Dion,  founded  upon  this  misfortune 
a  false  rumor  which  he  circulated 
—ihzb  Avtov  aTtaii;YeTovtb<;  syvcoxs 
Tov  Aiovualou  xaXelv  'ATtoXXoxpdtTTjv 
xal  TtoieiaOoci  6ia6oxov  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  55,  56:  compare  also  c.  21 
— ToijTratSioo).  Butsince  the  rumour 
was  altogether  false,  we  may  surely 
imagine  that  Kallippus,  taking  ad- 
vantage   of   a  notorious  accident 
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demagogue  Dionysius  outdoes,  in  fierce  professions  of 
antipathy  against  the  rich,  anything  that  we 
read  as  coming  from  the  real  demagogues, 
Athenagoras  at  Syracuse,  or  Kleon  at  Athens. 
Behold  him  now  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  new 
Board  of  Generals,  at  a  moment  when  the  most 
assiduous  care  and  energy,  combined  with  the 
greatest  unanimity,  were  required  to  put  the 
Syracusan  military  force  into  an  adequate  state 
He  procures  of  efficiency.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Dionysius 
teltoTing''  not  only  to  bestow  no  care  or  energy  himself, 
the  Hermo-  but  to  nullify  all  that  was  bestowed  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  to  frustrate  deliberately  all  chance 
of  unanimity.  He  immediately  began  a  systema- 
tic opposition  and  warfare   against  his   colleagues.    He 

which  had  just  proved  fatal  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Dion,  may  have  fa- 
bricated a  false  statement  about 
the  family  of  Dion,  though  there 
might  be  a  younger  boy  at  home. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  number 
of  Dion's  children  was  familiarly 
known  among  the  population  of 
Syracuse ;  nor  was  Dion  himself  in 
the  situation  of  an  assured  king, 
able  to  transfer  his  succession  at 
once  to  a  boy  not  yet  adult.  And 
when  we  find  in  another  chapter 
of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Dion  (c.  31), 
that  the  son  of  Dion  was  called  by 
Timseus,  Arefceus— and  by  Timoni- 
dgs,  Hipparinus— this  surely  affords 
some  presumption  that  there  were 
two  sons,  and  not  one  son  called 
by  two  different  names. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  Ast 
has  proved  the  eighth  Platonic 
letter  to  be  inaccurate  in  respect 
to  matter  of  fact.  I  will  add  that 
the  letter  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Dion's  son  (though  Ast 
says  it  calls  him  Hipparinus);  and 
that  it  does  specify  the  three  part- 
ners in  the  tripartite  kingship  sug- 
gested (though  Ast  says  that  it 
only  mentioned  two). 

Most  of  Ast's  arguments  against 
the    authenticity    of    the    letters, 


however,  are  founded,  not  upon, 
alleged  inaccuracies  of  fact,  but 
upon  what  he  maintains  to  be  im- 
propriety and  meanness  of  thought, 
childish  intrusion  of  philosophy, 
unseasonable  mysticism  andpedai- 
try,  &c.  In  some  of  his  criticisna 
I  coincide,  though  by  no  means  in 
all.  But  I  cannot  accept  them  8  3 
evidence  to  prove  the  point  fc  r 
which  he  contends— the  spurioui;- 
ness  of  the  letters.  The  propfx 
conclusion  from  his  premises  aj)- 
pears  to  me  to  be,  that  Plato  wroie 
letters  which,  when  tried  by  our 
canons  about  letter-writing,  seem 
awkward,  pedantic,  and  in  bad 
taste.  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus 
(De  adm,  vi  dicend.  in  Demosth.  p. 
1025-1044),  while  emphatically  ex- 
tolling the  admirable  composition 
of  Plato's  dialogues,  does  not 
scruple  to  pass  an  unfavourable 
criticism  upon  him  as  a  speech 
writer;  referring  to  the  speeches 
in  the  Symposion  as  well  as  to  the 
funeral  harangue  in  theMenexenus. 
Still  less  need  we  be  afraid  to  ad- 
mit, that  Plato  was  not  a  graceful 
letter-writer. 

That  Plato  would  feel  intensely 
interested,  and  even  personally  in- 
volved,   in    the    quarrel   between 
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refused  to  attend  at  their  Board,  or  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  them.  At  the  frequent  assemblies  held  during 
this  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  he  openly  denounced 
them  as  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy.  It  is  obvious  that  his  colleagues,  men  newly  chosen 
in  the  same  spirit  with  himself,  could  not  as  yet  have 
committed  any  such  treason  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians. 
But  among  them  was  his  accomplice  Hipparinus;i  while 
probably  the  rest  also,  nominated  by  a  party  devoted  to 
him  personally,  were  selected  in  a  spirit  of  collusion,  as 
either  thorough-going  partisans,  or  worthless  and  incompe- 
tent men,  easy  for  him  to  set  aside.  At  any  rate  his 
calumnies,  though  received  with  great  repugnance  by  the 
leading  and  more  intelligent  citizens,  found  favour  with 
the  bulk  of  the  assembly,  predisposed  at  that  moment  from 
the  terrors  of  the  situation  to  suspect  every  one.  The  new 
Board  of  Generals  being  thus  discredited,  Dionysius  alone 
was  listened  to  as  an  adviser.  His  first  and  most  strenuous 
recommendation  was,  that  a  vote  should  be  passed  for 
restoring  the  exiles;  men  (he  affirmed)  attached  to  their 
country,  and  burning  to  save  her,  having  already  refused 
the  offers  of  her  enemies;  men  who  had  been  thrown  into 
banishment  by  previous  political  dispute,  but  who,  if  now 
generously  recalled,  would  manifest  their  gratitude  by  de- 
voted patriotism,  and  serve  Syracuse  far  more  warmly  than 
the  allies  invoked  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus.  His  dis- 
credited colleagues  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  oppose  the 
proposition;  which,  being  warmly  pressed  by  Dionysius  and 
all  his  party,  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  assembly.  The 
exiles  accordingly  returned,  comprising  all  the  most  violent 
men  who  had  been  in  arms  with  Hermokrates  when  he  was 
slain.  They  returned  glowing  with  party-antipathy  and 
revenge,  prepared  to  retaliate  upon  others  the  confiscation 
under  which  themselves  had  suffered,  and  looking  to  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius  as  their  only  means  of  success.  2 

Dionysius  II.  and  Dion,  cannot  be  consider  both  the  character  and  the 
doubted.    That  he  would  write  let-  station  of  Dionysius,  it  is  difficult 
ters  to  Dionysius  on  the  subject —  to  lay  down  beforehand  any  assured 
that  he  would  anxiously  seek  to  canon    as  to  the  epistolary  tone  in 
maintain  influence  over  him,  on  all  which  Plato  would  think  moat  suit- 
grounds — that  he  would  manifest  able  to  address  him. 
a  lofty  opinion  of  himself  and  his  ^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  3. 
own   philosophy— is  perfectly  na-  '  Diodor.  xiii.  93. 
tural  and  credible.    And  when  we 
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The  second  step  of  the  despot's  progress  was  now 
Dionysius  accomplished.  Dionysius  had  filled  up  the  ranks 
is  sent  with  of  the  Hermokratean  party,  and  obtained  an 
^^nf^rc^*'^  energetic  band  of  satellites,  whose  hopes  and 
ment  to  interests  were  thoroughly  identified  with  his 
Geia.  He  own.  Meanwhile  letters  arrived  from  Gela, 
the  execu-  entreating  reinforcements,  as  Imilkon  was  under- 
b°ni  hment  ^^^^^  *^  be  about  to  march  thither.  Dionysius, 
ofThe^e^  being  empowered  to  conduct  thither  a  body  of 
loan  oii-  2000  hoplites  with  400  horsemen,  turned  the 
^^^^  ^'  occasion  to  profitable  account.     A  regiment  of 

mercenaries,  under  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  was  in 
garrison  at  Gela;  while  the  government  of  the  town  is  said 
to  have  been  oligarchical,  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though 
with  a  strong  and  discontented  popular  opposition.  On 
reaching  Grela,  Dionysius  immediately  took  part  with  the 
latter;  originating  the  most  violent  propositions  against 
the  governing  rich,  as  he  had  done  at  Syracuse.  Accusing 
them  of  treason  in  the  public  assembly,  he  obtained  a  con- 
demnatory vote  under  which  they  were  put  to  death  and 
their  properties  confiscated.  With  the  funds  so  acquired, 
he  paid  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Dexippus,  and 
doubled  the  pay  of  his  own  Syracusan  division.  Thes  3 
measures  procured  for  him  immense  popularity,  not  merely 
with  all  the  soldiers,  but  also  with  the  Geloan  Demos., 
whom  he  had  relieved  from  the  dominion  of  their  wealthy 
oligarchy.  Accordingly,  after  passing  a  public  vote,  testi- 
fying their  gratitude,  and  bestowing  upon  him  large 
rewards,  they  despatched  envoys  to  carry  the  formal  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments  to  Syracuse.  Dionysius  resolved 
to  go  back  thither  at  the  same  time,  with  his  Syracusan 
soldiers ;  and  tried  to  prevail  on  Dexippus  to  accompany 
him  with  his  own  division.  This  being  refused,  he  went 
thither  with  his  Syracusans  alone.  To  the  Geloans,  who 
earnestly  entreated  that  they  might  not  be  forsaken  when 
the  enemy  was  daily  expected,  he  contented  himself  with 
replying  that  he  would  presently  return  with  a  larger  force. ' 

A  third  step  was  thus  obtained.  Dionysius  was  going 
back  to  Syracuse  with  a  testimonial  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  from  Gela — with  increased  attachment  on  the 
part  of  his  own  soldiers,  on  account  of  the  double  pay — and 
with  the  means  of  coining  and  circulating  a  new  delusion. 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  93. 
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It  was  ontheday  of  a  solemn  festival  that  he  reached  the  town 

just  as  the  citizens  were  coming  in  crowds  out  He  returns 

of  the  theatre.  Amidst  the  bustle  ofsuch  a  scene  to  Syracuse 

as  well  as  of  the  return  of  the  soldiers,  many  citi-  cTe&sed  ^^' 

zens  flocked  around  him  to  inquire.    What  news  force-he 

about  the  Carthaginians  ?  "Do  not  ask  about  your  coire^agues^ 

foreign  enemies  (was  the  reply  of  Dionysius);  of  gross 

1  1  •  -XT  •  •  .         treason. 

you  have  much  worse  enemies  within  among 
you.  Your  magistrates — these  very  men  upon  whose  watch 
3^ou  rely  during  the  indulgence  of  the  festival — they  are 
the  traitors  who  are  pillaging  the  public  money,  leaving  the 
soldiers  unpaid,  and  neglecting  all  necessary  preparation, 
at  a  moment  when  the  enemy  with  an  immense  host  is  on 
the  point  of  assailing  you.  I  knew  their  treachery  long 
ago,  but  I  have  now  positive  proof  of  it.  For  Imilkon  sent 
to  me  an  envoy,  under  pretence  of  treating  about  the 
prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  purchase  my  silence  and  conni- 
vance ;  he  tendered  to  me  a  larger  bribe  than  he  had  given 
to  them,  if  I  would  consent  to  refrain  from  hindering  them, 
since  I  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  their  intrigues. 
This  is  too  much.  I  am  come  home  now  to  throw  up  my 
command.  While  my  colleagues  are  corruptly  bartering 
away  their  country,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  share  as  a 
citizen  in  the  common  risk,  but  I  cannot  endure  to  incur 
shame  as  an  accomplice  in  their  treachery." 

Such  bold  allegations,  scattered  by  Dionysius  among 
the  crowd  pressing  round  him — renewed    at  pj  ^  g- 
length,  with  emphatic  formality,  in  the  regular   is  named 
assembly  held  the  next  day — and  concluding  general 
with  actual  resignation — struck  deep  terror  into   halfded 
the  Syracusan  mind.    He  spoke  with  authority,  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
not  merely  as  one  fresh  from  the  frontier  ex-  ^°'^®"* 
posed,  but  also  as  bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the 
Geloans,   echoed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers  whose 
pay  he  had  recently  doubled.    His  assertion  of  the  special 
message  from  Imilkon,  probably  an  impudent  falsehood, 
was  confidently  accepted  and  backed  by  all  these  men,  as 
well  as  by  his  other  partisans,  the  Hermokratean  party, 
and  most  of  all  by  the  restored  exiles.     What  defence  the 
accused  generals  made,  or  tried  to  make,  we  are  not  told. 
It  was  not  likely  to  prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail,  against  the 
positive  deposition  of  a  witness  so  powerfully  seconded. 
The  people,  persuaded  of  their  treason,  were  incensed 
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against  them,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  left,  by 
the  resignation  of  Dionysius,  to  the  protection  of  such 
treacherous  guardians  against  the  impending  invasion.  Now 
was  the  time  for  his  partisans  to  come  forward  with  their 
main  proposition:  "Why  not  get  rid  of  these  traitors,  and 
keep  Dionysius  alone?  Leave  them  to  be  tried  and  punish- 
ed at  a  more  convenient  season;  but  elect  him  at  once 
general  with  full  powers,  to  make  head  against  the  pressing 
emergency  from  without.  Do  not  wait  until  the  enemy  is 
actually  assaulting  our  walls.  Dionysius  is  the  man  for 
our  purpose,  the  only  one  with  whom  we  have  a  chance  of 
safety.  E-ecollect  that  our  glorious  victory  over  the 
300,000  Carthaginians  at  Himera  was  achieved  by  Grelon 
acting  as  general  with  full  powers."  Such  rhetoric  was 
irresistible  in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly — when 
the  partisans  of  Dionysius  were  full  of  audacity  and  ac- 
clamation— when  his  opponents  were  discomfited,  suspicious 
of  each  other,  and  without  any  positive  scheme  to  propose— 
and  when  the  storm  which  had  already  overwhelmed  Seli- 
nus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  was  about  to  burst  on  Gela 
and  Syracuse.  A  vote  of  the  assembly  was  passed,  appoint- 
ing Dionysius  general  of  the  city,  alone,  and  with  full 
powers;!  by  what  majority  we  do  not  know. 

The  first  use  which  the  new  general -plenipotentiary 
made  of  his  dignity,  was  to  propose,  in  the  same  assembly, 
that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  should  be  doubled.  Such 
liberality  (he  said)  would  be  the  best  means  of  stimulating 
their  zeal ;  while  in  regard  to  expense,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation;  the  money  might  easily  be  provided. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fourth,  and  most  important, 
A  arent  ^^^  ^^  *^^  despot's  progress.  A  vote  of  the 
repentance  assembly  had  been  obtained,  passed  in  consti- 
*^e  *^^e  aft  r  ^^^^^^^^  forms,  vesting  in  Dionysius  a  single- 
the  vote.  handed  power  unknown  to  and  above  the  laws 
Stratagem  — unlimited  and  unresponsible.  But  he  was  well 
Bins  to^ob-  aware  that  the  majority  of  those  who  thus 
^ain  a  vote  yoted  had  uo  intention  of  permanently  abne- 
him  a  body  gating  their  freedom — that  they  meant  only  to 
^'u  ^  d^^  create  a  temporary  dictatorship,  under  the  press- 

guar  s.  .^^  danger  of  the   moment,    for    the   express 

purpose  of  preserving  their  freedom  against  a  foreign 
enemy — and  that  even  thus  much  had  been  obtained  by 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  94. 
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impudent  delusion  and  calumny,  which  subsequent  reflection 
would  speedily  dissipate.  No  sooner  had  the  vote  passed 
than  symptoms  of  regret  and  alarm  became  manifest  among 
the  people.  What  one  assembly  had  conferred,  a  second 
repentant  assembly  might  revoke,  i  It  therefore  now 
remained  for  Dionysius  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  his 
power  by  some  organized  means;  so  as  to  prevent  the 
repentance,  of  which  he  already  discerned  the  commence- 
ment, from  realizing  itself  in  any  actual  revocation.  For 
this  purpose  he  required  a  military  force  extra-popular 
and  anti-popular;  bound  to  himself  and  not  to  the  city. 
He  had  indeed  acquired  popularity  with  the  Syracusan  as 
well  as  with  the  mercenary  soldiers,  by  doubling  and  en- 
suring their  pay.  He  had  energetic  adherents,  prepared  to 
go  all  lengths  on  his  behalf,  especially  among  the  restored 
exiles.  This  was  an  important  basis,  but  not  sufficient  for 
his  objects  without  the  presence  of  a  special  body  of 
guards,  constantly  and  immediately  available,  chosen  as 
well  as  controlled  by  himself,  yet  acting  in  such  vocation 
under  the  express  mandate  and  sanction  of  the  people.  He 
required  a  farther  vote  of  the  people,  legalizing  for  his 
use  such  a  body  of  guards. 

But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the  zeal 
of  his  partisans,  he  despaired  of  getting   any   j^j^^j.^.^^    ^ 
such  vote  from  an  assembly  held  at  Syracuse.   Dionysius 
Accordingly,  he  resorted  to  a  manoeuvre,  pro-  *?  i^eon- 
claiming  that  he  had  resolved  on  a  march  to 
Leontini,  and  summoning  the  full  military  force  of  Syracuse 
(up  to  the  age  of  forty)  to  march  along  with  him,  with 
orders  for  each  man  to  bring  with  him  thirty  days'  provision. 
Leontini  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  an  independent  city; 
but  was  now  an  outlying  fortified  post,  belonging  to  the 
Syracusans;  wherein  various  foreign  settlers,  and  exiles 
from  the  captured  Sicilian  cities,  had  obtained  permission 
to  reside.    Such  men,  thrown  out  of  their  position  and 
expectations  as  citizens,  were  likely  to  lend  either  their 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  95.     AiaXuQ'iarii;  5s  £auTou<;  SsoirotTrjv  t^i;  iratpiSo?    xa9- 

■r^?  £XxX7jaia<;,  oux  oXlyoi  "tu)v  2upa-  eaxaxoTSi;. '0  5e  Aiovuuio?,  ttjv   fie- 

xoualtDv  xaTirjYopouv  tcjv  TtpayQsvTcuv,  xavoiavxcbv  o^rXcovcpQaoaipoo- 

U)an:ep  oux  auTOl  xauta  x£xupu)x6T£<;'  X6|xevo<;,     eitst^r)T£i     8i'    ou    xporiO'J 

ToT?  yap  XoYi<J(iOi5  si;  sautO'Ji;  epxo*  SuvaiTo      'fiXaxa;     aiTi^<iaij9ai      too 

p.£voi,  Tyjv  £oo|i.svT)v  SuvaaTsiav  dv£-  acupia-roi;.    xo'Jto'J    Y"P    <s'^'(X^P~^fi^'^' 

ScOjpouv.     OuTOi    (jLsv   ouv   ^z^oiiihaai  xo;,     paSitoc  ^[jlsXXs   xopisuasiv    XTJ? 

PouXofjLSvoi    X'/jv    eXeoSsplotv,     eXaGov  xupavvioo?. 
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votes  or  their  swords  willingly  to  the  purposes  of  Dionysius. 
While  he  thus  found  many  new  adherents  there,  besides 
those  whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Syracusans,  and  especially  those  most 
disaffected  to  him,  would  not  be  disposed  to  obey  his 
summons  or  accompany  him.  i  For  nothing  could  be  more 
preposterous,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  than  an  outmarch 
of  the  whole  Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days  to  Leontini, 
where  there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor  profit 
to  be  reaped;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger  on  the 
side  of  Grela  was  most  serious,  from  the  formidable  Cartha- 
ginian host  at  Agrigentum. 

Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which 
.  purported,  ostensibly  and  according  to  sum- 
taken  there,  mons,  to  be  the  full  military  manifestation  of 
whereby  a  Syracuse;  but  which,  in  reality,  comprised  mainly 
guards  are  his  own  adherents.  On  encamping  for  the  night 
assigned  to  near  to  Leontini,  he  caused  a  factitious  clamour 
^^'  and  disturbance  to  be  raised  during  the  darkness 

around  his  own  tent — ordered  fires  to  be  kindled — sum- 
moned on  a  sudden  his  most  intimate  friends — and  affected 
to  retire  under  their  escort  to  the  citadel.  On  the  morrow 
an  assembly  was  convened,  of  the  Syracusans  and  residents 
present,  purporting  to  be  a  Syracusan  assembly;  Syracuso 
in  military  guise,  or  as  it  were  in  Comitia  Centuriata — to 
employ  an  ancient  phrase  belonging  to  the  Roman  republic. 
Before  this  assembly  Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw  himself 
upon  their  protection;  afiirming  that  his  life  had  been 
assailed  during  the  preceding  night — calling  upon  them 
emphatically  to  stand  by  him  against  the  incessant  snares 
of  his  enemies  —  and  demanding  for  that  purpose  a  per- 
manent body  of  guards.  His  appeal,  plausibly  and  patheti- 
cally turned,  and  doubtless  warmly  seconded  by  zealous 
partisans,  met  with  complete  success.  The  assembly — 
Syracusan  or  quasi  -  Syracusan,  though  held  at  Leontini — 
passed  a  formal  decree,  granting  to  Dionysius  a  body-guard 
of  600  men,   selected  by  himself  and  responsible  to  him 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  95.     A 6x7]  5' t]  tcoXk;  Sopaxouoiiov  to'J?  uXsiaTOU;  otiS' :^;eiv 

(Leontini)  TOTS  cppoupiov^vToT(;2upa-  el?  AsovtIvou?. 

xoualoK,    itXTJpsi;    unapyov    cpUYd6(jD7  Many  of  the  expelled  Agrigenti- 

xal   Sevtuv    dv9pibi:tov.     'HXtciI^s    yap  nes    settled    at    Leontini,    by  per- 

toutouc  cruvaytovKiTa?    I^stv,  dcMOpib-  mission  of  the  Syracusans  (Diodor. 

Tcoui;   5eo(jLSvou?    fxsxaPoX'^i;*    tu)v    6e  xiii.  89), 
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alone.  1  One  speaker  indeed  proposed  to  limit  the  guards 
to  such  a  number  as  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  him 
against  any  small  number  of  personal  enemies,  but  not  to 
render  him  independent  of,  or  formidable  to,  the  many.  2 
But  such  precautionary  refinement  was  not  likely  to  be 
much  considered,  when  the  assembly  was  dishonest  or 
misguided  enough  to  pass  the  destructive  vote  here  solicited; 
and  even  if  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  there 
were  no  means  of  securing  its  observance  in  practice.  The 
regiment  of  guards  being  once  formally  sanctioned,  Dionysius 
heeded  little  the  limit  of  number  prescribed  to  him.  He 
immediately  enrolled  more  than  1000  men,  selected  as  well 
for  their  bravery  as  from  their  poverty  and  desperate 
position.  He  provided  them  with  the  choicest  arms,  and 
promised  to  them  the  most  munificent  pay.  To  this  basis 
of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized,  regiment  of  household 
troops,  he  added  farther  a  sort  of  standing  army,  composed 
of  mercenaries  hardly  less  at  his  devotion  than  the  guards 
properly  so  called.  In  addition  to  the  mercenaries  already 
around  him,  he  invited  others  from  all  quarters,  by  tempting 
offers;  choosing  by  preference  outlaws  and  profligates,  and 
liberating  slaves  for  the  purpose.  3  Next,  summoning  from 
Gela  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  he  sent  this  officer  away  to  Peloponnesus — 
as  a  man  not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose  and  likely  to 
stand  forward  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  Syracuse.  He 
then  consolidated  all  the  mercenaries  under  one  organi- 
zation, officering  them  anew  with  men  devoted  to  himself. 
This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  chiefly 
accomplished  during  his  stay  atLeontini,  without  Dionysius 
the  opposition  which  would  probably  have  arisen  establishes 
if  it  had  been  done  at  Syracuse;  to  which  latter  sy^acuse^as 
place  Dionysius  marched  back,  in  an  attitude  despot. 
far  more  imposing  than  when  he  left  it.  He  now  entered 
the  gates  at  the  head  not  only  of  his  chosen  body-guard, 
but  also  of  a  regular  army  of  mercenaries,  hired  by  and 
dependent  upon  himself.  He  marched  them  at  once  into 
the  islet  of  Ortygia  (the  interior  and  strongest  part  of  the 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  95.  T7]v  ^<}yy^,  (uoO'  exdcaxou  [xsv  xai  4v6? 

»  Aristotel.  Politic,  iii.  10, 10.    Kal  xal    aufxitXsiovwv    xpsixxu),    xou    hi 

Aiovuai(f)  Ti?,  St'  x[t£i  to'j?  (foXaxoii,  itXr,0ou<;  tj-ctu),  eivai. 

oovePouXeos  toT^  SypaxouaioK;  6i56vai  »  Diodor.  xiv.  7.    xoui;  T^XsuQepOD- 

ToaouToy;'ro'J;cp6Xaxa<;— i.  e.TOffauTTjv  (idvou?  BoOXoot;,  &c. 
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city,  commanding  the  harbour),  established  his  camp  in 
that  acropolis  of  Syracuse,  and  stood  forth  as  despot  con- 
spicuously in  the  eyes  of  all.  Though  the  general  senti- 
ment among  the  people  was  one  of  strong  repugnance,  yet 
his  powerful  military  force  and  strong  position  rendered 
all  hope  of  open  resistance  desperate.  And  the  popular 
assembly — convoked  under  the  pressure  of  his  force,  and 
probably  composed  of  none  but  his  partisans — was  found 
so  subservient,  as  to  condemn  and  execute,  upon  his 
requisition,  Daphnseus  and  Demarchus.  These  two  men, 
both  wealthy  and  powerful  in  Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief 
opponents,  and  were  seemingly  among  the  very  generals 
whom  he  had  incited  the  people  to  massacre  .on  the  spot 
without  any  form  of  trial,  in  one  of  the  previous  public 
assemblies.^  One  step  alone  remained  to  decorate  the 
ignoble  origin  of  Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the  triumph  of 
the  Hermokratean  party  by  whom  its  elevation  had  been 
mainly  brought  about.  He  immediately  married  the 
daughter  of  Hermokrates ;  giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage 
to  Polyxenus,  the  brother  of  that  deceased  chief.  2 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  or  closing  act  of  the 
Dionysius  dcspot's  progress,  rendering  Dionysius  master 
as  despot—   of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his    fellow-coun- 

the  means       ,  rrw.  •  j.  p    !.•         •         t 

whereby  he  trymon.  The  successive  stages  01  nis  rise  1 
attained  have  detailed  from  Diodorus,  who  (excepting  a 
e  power.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  from  Aristotle)  is  our  only  informant. 
His  authority  is  on  this  occasion  better  than  usual,  since 
he  had  before  himnotmerely  Euphorus  and  Timseus,  but  also 
Philistus.  He  is,  moreover,  throughout  this  whole  narrative 
at  least  clear  and  consistent  with  himself.  We  understand 
enough  of  the  political  strategy  pursued  by  Dionysius,  to 
pronounce  that  it  was  adapted  to  his  end  with  a  degree  of 
skill  that  would  have  greatly  struck  a  critical  eye  like 
Machiavel ;  whose  analytical  appreciation  of  means,  when 
he  is  canvassing  men  like  Dionysius,  has  been  often  un- 
fairly construed  as  if  it  implied  sympathj'^  with  and  appro- 
bation of  their  end.  We  see  that  Dionysius,  in  putting 
himself  forward  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the 
Hermokratean  party,  acquired  the  means  of  employing  a 
greater  measure  of  fraud  and  delusion  than  an  exile  like 
Hermokrates,  in  prosecution  of  the  same  ambitious 
purposes.    Favoured  by  the  dangers  of  the  state  and  the 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  96.  *  Diodor.  1.  c. :    Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3, 
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agony  of  the  public  mind,  he  was  enabled  to  stimulate  an 
ultra-democratical  ardour  both  in  defence  of  the  people 
against  the  rich,  and  in  denunciation  of  the  unsuccessful  or 
incompetent  generals,  as  if  they  were  corrupt  traitors. 
Though  it  would  seem  that  the  government  of  Syracuse, 
in  406  B.C.,  must  have  been  strongly  democratical,  yet 
Dionysius  in  his  ardour  for  popular  rights,  treats  it  as  an 
anti-popular  oligarchy ;  and  tries  to  acquire  the  favour  of 
the  people  by  placing  himself  in  the  most  open  quarrel 
and  antipathy  to  the  rich.  Nine  years  before,  in  the 
debate  between  Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras  in  the 
Syracusan  assembly,  the  former  stood  forth,  or  at  least  was 
considered  to  stand  forth,  as  champion  of  the  rich ;  while 
the  latter  spoke  as  a  conservative  democrat,  complaining 
of  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  In  406  e.g.  the 
leader  of  the  Herraokratean  party  has  reversed  this  policy, 
assuming  a  pretended  democratical  fervour  much  more 
violent  than  that  of  Athenagoras.  Dionysius — who  took 
up  the  trade  of  what  is  called  a  demagogue  on  this  one 
occasion,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  single 
vote  in  his  own  favour,  and  then  shutting  the  door  by  force 
against  all  future  voting  and  all  correction — might  resort 
to  grosser  falsehood  than  Athenagoras ;  who,  as  an  habitual 
speaker,  was  always  before  the  people,  and  even  if 
successful  by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was  nevertheless  open 
to  exposure  at  a  second. 

In  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly  shall 
be  really  available  as  a  protection  to  the  people,  its  votes 
must  not  only  be  preceded  by  full  and  free  discussion,  but 
must  also  be  open  from  time  to  time  to  re-discussion  and 
correction.  That  error  will  from  time  to  time  be  committed, 
as  well  by  the  collective  people  as  by  particular  fractions 
of  the  people,  is  certain;  opportunity  for  amendment  is 
essential.  A  vote  which  is  understood  to  be  final,  and 
never  afterwards  to  be  corrigible,  is  one  which  can  hardly 
turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  though  it  may 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  Dionysius,  promote  the  sinister 
purposes  of  some  designing  protector. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXII. 


SICILY  DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS  AT  SYRACUSE. 


B.C.  405. 

Imilkon 
with  the 
Carthagi- 
nian army 
inarches 
from  Agri- 
gentum  to 
attack  Gela. 


The  proceedings,  recounted  at  the  close  of  my  last  chapter, 
whereby  Dionysius  erected  his  despotism,  can 
hardly  have  occupied  less  than  three  months ; 
coinciding  nearly  with  the  first  months  of  405 
B.C.,  inasmuch  as  Agrigentum  was  taken  about 
the  winter  solstice  of  406  b.c.i  He  was  not 
molested  during  this  period  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  were  kept  inactive  in  quarters  at 
Agrigentum,  to  repose  after  he  hardships  of 
the  blockade ;  employed  in  despoiling  the  city  of  its  move- 
able ornaments,  for  transmission  to  Carthage — and  in  burn- 
ing or  defacing,  with  barbarous  antipathy,  such  as  could 
not  be  carried  away. 2  In  the  spring  Imilkon  moved  for- 
ward towards  Gela,  having  provided  himself  with  fresh 
siege-machines.  He  ensured  his  supplies  from  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  in  his  rear.  Finding  no  army  to  opposie 
him,  he  spread  his  troops  over  the  territory  both  of  &e[a 


*  Xen.Hellen.  ii.2,24.  *0  eviauxo? 
IXrjYev,  dv  (p  [jlscjouvti  Aiovucjio?  dxu- 
pavvTjas,  &c. 

The  year  meant  here  is  an  Olym- 
pic year,  from  Midsummer  to  Mid- 
summer; so  that  the  middle  months 
of  it  would  fall  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  Julian  year. 

If  we  compare  however  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  i.  5,  21  with  ii,  2,  24,  we 
shall  see  that  the  indications  of 
time  cannot  both  be  correct;  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  despotism 
byDionysius  followed  immediately, 
and  as  a  consequence  directly 
brought  about,  upon  the  capture 
of  Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mark  of 
time  is  not  quite  accurate  in  either 


one  passage  or  the  other.  The  cap- 
ture of  Agrigentum  took  place  at 
the  close  of  B.C.  406 ;  the  acquisition 
of  the  despotism  by  Dionysius,  in 
the  early  months  of  405  B.C.,  as 
Diodorus  places  them.  Both  events 
are  in  the  same  Olympic  year,  be- 
tween Midsummer  406  B.C.  and  Mid- 
summer 405  B.C.  But  this  year  is 
exactly  the  year  which  falls  between 
the  two  passages  above  referred  to 
in  Xenophon;  not  coinciding  ex- 
actly with  either  one  or  the  other. 
Compare  Dodwell,  Chronolog.  Xe- 
noph. ad  ann.  407  B.C. 

2  Diodor.  xiii.  82,  96,  108.  ia<; 
YXo9a?  xai  xa  TcapiTTOTepu);  elpyaff- 
|j.sva  xaT£<jxa'|;£v,  &c. 
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and  of  Kamarina,  where  much  plunder  was  collected  and 
much  property  ruined.  He  then  returned  to  attack  Gela, 
and  established  a  fortified  camp  by  clearing  some  planta- 
tion-ground near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the 
city  and  the  sea.  On  this  spot  stood,  without  the  walls,  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which  Imilkon  caused  to  be  car- 
ried off  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Tyre. 

Gela  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its  own 
citizens,  for  Dionysius  had  called  awayDexippus   Brave  de- 
with  the  mercenary  troops.     Alarmed  at  the  5^i*Jfans— ^^ 
approach  of  the  formidable  enemy  who  had  al-  Dionysius 
ready  mastered  Agrisfentum,  Himera,  and  Se-  arrives  with 

TJ.1         m    ^  J  j.t1j  •  ^^  army  to 

linus — the  Greloans  despatched  pressing  en-  relieve 
treaties  to  Dionysius  for  aid;  at  the  same  time  *^«"^- 
resolving  to  send  away  their  women  and  children  for  safety 
to  Syracuse.  But  the  women,  to  whom  the  idea  of  separ- 
ation was  intolerable,  supplicated  so  earnestly  to  be  allow- 
ed to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  that  this  resolution  was  abandoned.  In  expecta- 
tion of  speedy  relief  from  Dionysius,  the  defence  was  brave 
and  energetic.  "While  parties  of  the  Greloans,' well-acquainted 
with  the  country,  sallied  out  and  acted  with  great  partial 
success  against  the  Carthaginian  plunderers — the  mass  of 
the  citizens  repelled  the  assaults  of  Imilkon  against,  the 
walls.  His  battering-machines  and  storming-parties  were 
brought  to  bear  on  several  places  at  once ;  the  walls  them- 
selves— being  neither  in  so  good  a  condition,  nor  placed 
upon  so  unassailable  an  eminence,  as  those  of  Agrigentum 
— gave  way  on  more  than  one  point.  Yet  still  the  be- 
sieged, with  obstinate  valour,  frustrated  every  attempt  to 
penetrate  within;  re-establishing  during  the  night  the 
breaches  which  had  been  made  during  the  day.  The  feebler 
part  of  their  population  aided,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  the  warriors  on  the  battlements;  so  the  defence  was 
thus  made  good  until  Dionysius  appeared  with  the  long- 
expected  reinforcement.  It  comprised  his  newly-levied 
mercenaries,  with  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and  succours 
from  the  Italian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Grreeks;  amount- 
ing in  all  to  50,000  men,  according  toEphorus — to  30,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse,  as  Timaeus  represented.  A  fleet  of 
fifty  ships  of  war  sailed  round  Cape  Pachynus  to  cooperate 
with  them  off  Grela.  i 

'  Diodor.  xiii,  109. 
VOL.  X.  P 
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Dionysius  fixed  his  position  between  Gela  and  the  sea, 
BO  405  opposite  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in 

pj^  ^  immediate  communication  with  his  fleet.  His 
Dionysius  presence  having  suspended  the  assaults  upon  the 
^1^  tt^^k^'^  town,  he  became  in  his  turn  the  aggressor;  em- 
on  the  Car-  ploying  both  his  cavalry  and  his  fleet  to  harass 
thaginian  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  supplies, 
rmy.  rpj^Q  contest  now  assumed  a  character  nearly 

the  same  as  had  taken  place  before  Agrigentum,  and  which 
had  ended  so  unfavourably  to  the  Greeks.  At  length, 
after  twenty  days  of  such  desultory  warfare,  Dionysius, 
finding  that  he  had  accomplished  little,  laid  his  plan  for  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  On  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  as  no  danger  had  been  expected,  that  camp 
was  unfortified ;  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  Dionysius 
resolved  to  make  his  principal  attack  with  his  left  division, 
consisting  principally  of  Italiot  Greeks,  sustained  by  the 
Syracusan  ships,  who  were  to  attack  simultaneously  from 
seaward.  He  designed  at  the  same  time  also  to  strike 
blows  from  two  other  points.  His  right  division,  consist- 
ing of  Sicilian  allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  right 
or  western  side  of  the  town  of  Gela,  and  thus  fall  upon  the 
left  of  the  Carthaginian  camp;  while  he  himself,  with  the 
mercenary  troops  which  he  kept  specially  around  him,  in- 
tended to  advance  through  the  town  itself,  and  assail  the 
advanced  or  central  portion  of  their  position  near  the  wal  s, 
where  their  battering-machinery  was  posted.  His  cavaly 
were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  reserve  for  pursuit,  in 
case  the  attack  proved  successful;  or  for  protection  to  the 
retreating  infantry,  in  case  it  failed,  i 

Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack  upon  the  left  or 
seaward  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  by  the 


Italiot  division  and  the  fleet  in  concert. 
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feated  and     effectively  executed,  and  promised  at  first  to  be 
obliged  to     succcssful.    The  assailauts  overthrew  the  bul-  j 

warks,  forced  their  way  into  the  camp,  and  were 
only  driven  out  by  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders;  chiefly  Iberians  and  Campanians,  but  reinforced 
from  the  other  portions  of  the  army,  which  were  as  yet 
unmolested.  But  of  the  two  other  divisions  of  Dionysius,  , 
the  right  did  not  attack  until  long  after  the  moment  in- 1 
tended,  and  the  centre  never  attacked  at  all.     The  right  | 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  109.  '^ 
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had  to  make  a  circuitous  march,  over  the  Geloan  plain 
round  the  city,  which  occupied  longer  time  than  had  been 
calculated;  while  Dionysius  with  the  mercenaries  around 
him,  intending  to  march  through  the  city,  found  themselves 
so  obstructed  and  embarrassed  that  they  made  very  slow 
progress,  and  were  yet  longer  before  they  could  emerge  on 
the  Carthaginian  side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so  many 
other  ancient  towns,  were  crooked,  narrow,  and  irregular; 
perhaps  also,  farther  blocked  up  by  precautions  recently 
taken  for  defence.  And  thus  the  Sicilians  on  the  right, 
not  coming  up  to  the  attack  until  the  Italians  on  the  left 
had  been  already  repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retreat  after 
a  brave  struggle,  by  the  concurrent  force  of  the  main  Car- 
thaginian army.  Dionysius  and  his  mercenaries,  coming 
up  later  still,  found  that  the  moment  for  attack  had  passed 
altogether,  and  returned  back  into  the  city  without  fight- 
ing at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  fault, 
— or  both  the  one  and  the  other — we  are  unable  ^.c.  405. 
certainly  to  determine.     There  will  appear  rea-  He  eva- 
sons  for  suspecting  that  Dionysius  was  not  dis-  cuates  Geia 
pleased  at  a  repulse  which  should  discourage  rhia-Sht 
his  army,  and  furnish  an  excuse  for  abandoning   of  the  po- 
Gela.     After  retiring  again  within  the  walls,   gothpiTces^ 
he  called  together  his  principal  friends  to  con-   which  are 
suit  what  was  best  to  be  done.     All  were  of  gack°(f  by 
opinion  that  it  was  imprudent  to  incur  farther  the  Cartha- 
hazard  for  the  preservation  of  the  town.     Dio-   gi°iaQs. 
nysius  now  found  himself  in  the  same  position  as  Diokles 
after  the  defeat  near  Himera,  and  as  Daphnseus  and  the 
other  Syracusan  generals  before  Agrigentum,  after  the 
capture  of  their  provision-fleet  by  the  Carthaginians.     He 
felt  constrained  to  abandon  Gela,  taking  the  best  means 
in  his  power  for  protecting  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants. 
Accordingly,  to  keep  the  intention  of  flight  secret,  he  sent 
1  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit  a  burial-truce  for  the  ensuing 
lay;  he  also  set  apart  a  body  of  2000  light  troops,  with 
Drders  to  make  noises  in  front  of  the  enemy  throughout 
:he  whole  night,  and  to  keep  the  lights  and  fires  burning, 
50  as  to  prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Carthagi- 
lians.  1     Under  cover  of  these  precautions,  he  caused  the 
jeloan  population  to  evacuate  their  city  in  mass  at  the 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  111. 
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commencement  of  night,  while  he  himself  with  his  main 
army  followed  at  midnight  to  protect  them.  All  hurried 
forward  on  their  march  to  Syracuse,  turning  to  best  ac- 
count the  hours  of  darkness.  On  their  way  thither  lay 
Kamarina — Kamarina  the  immoveable,  i  as  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  an  ancient  oracle  or  legend,  yet  on  that  fatal  night 
seeming  to  falsify  the  epithet.  Not  thinking  himself  com- 
petent to  defend  this  city,  Dionysius  forced  all  the  Kama- 
ringean  population  to  become  partners  in  the  flight  of  the 
Geloans.  The  same  heart-rending  scene,  which  has  already 
been  recounted  at  Agrigentum  and  Himera,  was  now  seen 
repeated  on  the  road  from  Gela  to  Syracuse;  a  fugitive 
multitude,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  free  as  well  as 
slave,  destitute  and  terror-stricken,  hurrying  they  knew 
not  whither,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  a  merciless  enemy. 
The  flight  to  Syracuse,  however,  was  fortunately  not 
molested  by  any  pursuit.  At  daybreak  the  Carthaginians, 
discovering  the  abandonment  of  the  city,  immediat(3ly 
rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  it.  As  very  little  of  the 
valuable  property  within  it  had  been  removed,  a  rich  plun- 
der fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquering  host,  whose  bar- 
barous hands  massacred  indiscriminately  the  miserable 
remnant  left  behind;  old  men,  sick,  and  children,  unable  to 
accompany  a  flight  so  sudden  and  so  rapid.  Some  of  i  he 
conquerors  farther  satiated  their  ferocious  instincts  by 
crucifying  or  mutilating  these  unhappy  prisoners. 2 

Amidst  the  sufi'erings  of  this  distressed  multitude, 
indigna-  howcvcr,  and  the  compassion  of  the  protecting 
tion  and  army,  other  feelings  also  were  powerfully 
treachMv*^  aroused.  Dionysius,  who  had  been  so  unmeasured 
against  and  SO  eff'ective  in   calumniating  unsuccessful 

Dionysius.  generals  before,  was  now  himself  exposed  to  the 
same  arrows.  Fierce  were  the  bursts  of  wrath  and  hatred 
against  him,  both  among  the  fugitives  and  among  the  army. 
He  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians, 
not  only  the  army,  but  also  Grela  and  Kamarina,  in  order 
that  the  Syracusans,  intimidated  by  these  formidable  neigh- 
bours so  close  to  their  borders,  might  remain  in  patient 

^  Mr]  xivsiKa{Jiapivav,  axivTjtoi;  Yap  *  Diodor.  xiii.   111.    OoBsfila   yap 

d|jLeivu)v—  '^v  irap'  auioi^cpciStb  t(I)v  dXiaxo|X£va)v, 

"fatis  nunquam  concessa  moveri  «XX'  aautJLiia9«I)i;  tojv  TjxuyTjxo-cujv  ooz 

Apparet  Camarina  procul."  (xev    avsaxaupouv,    ol?    8'    d^opf^Tooc 

Virgil,  .aflneid,  iii.  701.  eTf^yov  SPpeii;. 
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servitude  under  his  dominion.  It  was  remarked  that  his 
achievements  for  the  relief  of  Gela  had  been  unworthy  of 
the  large  force  which  he  brought  with  him ;  that  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  recent  battle  had  been  nowise  sufficient  to 
compel,  or  even  to  excuse,  a  disgraceful  flight;  that  the 
mercenaries  especially,  the  force  upon  which  he  most  relied, 
had  not  only  sustained  no  loss,  but  had  never  been  brought 
into  action;  that  while  his  measures  taken  against  the 
enemy  had  thus  been  partial  and  inefficient,  they  on  their 
side  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  pursue  him  in  his 
flight — thus  affording  a  strong  presumption  of  connivance 
between  them.  Dionysius  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by 
all — except  his  own  mercenaries,  whom  he  always  kept 
near  him  for  security.  The  Italiot  allies,  who  had  made 
the  attack  and  sustained  the  main  loss  during  the  recent 
battle,  were  so  incensed  against  him  for  having  left  them 
thus  unsupported,  that  they  retired  in  a  body,  and  marched 
across  the  centre  of  the  island  home  to  Italy. 

But  the  Syracusans  in  the  army,  especially  the  horse- 
men, the  principal  persons  in  the  city,  had  a  double  ground 
of  anger  against  Dionysius;  partly  from  his  misconduct  or 
supposed  treachery  in  this  recent  enterprise,  but  still  more 
from  the  despotism  which  he  had  just  erected  over  his 
fellow-citizens.     This  despotism,  having  been  commenced 
in  gross  fraud,  and  consummated  by  violence,   Mutiny  of 
was  now  deprived  of  the  only  plausible  colour   t^e  Syracu- 
which  it  had  ever  worn — since  Dionysius  had  men-^Jfey 
been  just  as  disgracefully  unsuccessful  against  ride  off  to 
the  Carthaginians,  as  those  other  generals  whom   and^decfara 
he  had  denounced  and  superseded.   Determined   against 
to  rid  themselves  of  one  whom  they  hated  at  ^^^"ysius. 
once  as  a  despot  and  as  a  traitor,  the  Syracusan  horsemen 
watched  for  an    opportunity   of  setting  upon  Dionysius 
during  the  retreat,  and  killing  him.     But  finding  him  too 
carefully  guarded  by  the  mercenaries  who  always  surround- 
ed his  person,  they  went  off  in  a  body,  and  rode  at  their 
best  speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  full  purpose  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  keeping  out  Dionysius. 
As  they  arrived  before  any  tidings  had  been  received  of 
the  defeat  and    flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained  admission 
without  impediment  into  the  islet  of  Ortygia;   the  primi- 
tive interior  city,  commanding  the  docks  and  harbour,  set 
apart  by  the  despot  for  his   own  residence  and  power. 
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They  immediately  assaulted  and  plundered  the  house  of 
Dionysius,  which  they  found  richly  stocked  with  gold, 
silver,  and  valuables  of  every  kind.  He  had  been  despot 
but  a  few  weeks;  so  that  he  must  have  begun  betimes  to 
despoil  others,  since  it  seems  ascertained  that  his  own 
private  property  was  by  no  means  large.  The  assailants 
not  only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior  wealth, 
but  also  maltreated  his  wife  so  brutally  that  she  afterwards 
died  of  the  outrage,  i  Against  this  unfortunate  woman 
they  probably  cherished  a  double  antipathy,  not  only  as 
the  wife  of  Dionysius,  but  also  as  the  daughter  of  Hermo- 
krates.  They  at  the  same  time  spread  abroad  the  news 
that  Dionysius  had  fled  never  to  return;  for  they  fully 
confided  in  the  disruption  which  they  had  witnessed  among 
the  retiring  army,  and  in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they  had 
heard  universally  expressed  against  him. 2  After  having 
betrayed  his  army,  together  with  Gela  and  Kamarina,  to 
the  Carthaginians,  by  a  flight  without  any  real  ground  of 
necessity  (they  asserted) — he  had  been  exposed,  disgraced,, 
and  forced  to  flee  in  reality,  before  the  just  displeasure  ol" 
his  own  awakened  fellow-citizens.  Syracuse  was  now  free ; 
and  might,  on  the  morrow,  reconstitute  formally  hei 
popular  government. 

Had  these  Syracusans  taken  any  resonable  precautions 
B.C.  405.  against  adverse  possibilities,  their  assurances 
Their  im-  would  probably  have  proved  correct.  The 
prudence—.  Career  of  Dionysius  would  here  have  ended.  But 
8urpr?s"d  whilc  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  plunder 
and  over-  of  his  house  and  brutal  outrage  against  his  wife, 
the^rapid^^  they  were  so  rashly  confident  in  his  supposed 
return  of  irretrievable  ruin,  and  in  their  own  mastery  of 
Dionysius.  ^j^g  insular  portion  of  the  city,  that  they  neglect- 
ed to  guard  the  gate  of  Achradina  (the  outer  city) 
against  his  re-entry.  The  energy  and  promptitude  of 
Dionysius  proved  too  much  for  them.  Informed  of  their 
secession  ftom  the  army,  and  well  knowing  their  senti- 
ments, he  immediately  divined  their  projects,  and  saw  that 
he  could  only  defeat  them  by  audacity  and  suddenness  of 
attack.  Accordingly,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
best  and  most  devoted  soldiers — 100  horsemen  and  600  foot 
— he  left  his  army .  and  proceeded  by  a  forced  march  to 

»  Diodor,  xiii.  112;  xiv.  44.    Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3. 
»  Diodor.  xiii.  112. 
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Syracuse ;  a  distance  of  400  stadia,  or  about  45  English  miles. 
He  arrived  there  about  midnight,  and  presented  himself,  not 
at  the  gate  of  Ortygia,  which  he  had  probably  ascertained 
to  be  in  possession  of  his  enemies,  but  at  that  of  Achradina 
which  latter  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  formed  a 
separate  fortification  from  Ortygia,  with  the  Nekropolis 
between  them,  i  Though  the  gate  was  shut,  he  presently 
discovered  it  to  be  unguarded,  and  was  enabled  to  apply 
to  it  some  reeds  gathered  in  the  marshes  on  his  road,  so  as 
to  set  it  on  fire  and  burn  it.  So  eager  had  he  been  for 
celerity  of  progress,  that  at  the  moment  when  he  reached 
the  gate,  a  part  only  of  his  division  were  with  him.  But 
as  the  rest  arrived  while  the  flames  were  doing  their  work, 
he  entered,  with  the  whole  body,  into  Achradina  or  the 
outer  city.  Marching  rapidly  through  the  streets,  he 
became  master,  without  resistance,  of  all  this  portion  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  agora,  or  market-place,  which  formed 
its  chief  open  space.  His  principal  enemies,  astounded  by 
this  alarming  news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia  into  Achradina, 
and  tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it  already 
in  possession  of  Dionysius;  and  being  themselves  very  few 
in  number,  having  taken  no  time  to  get  together  any  con- 
siderable armed  body,  they  were  overpowered  and  slain  by 
his  mercenaries.  Dionysius  was  thus  strong  enough  to 
vanquish  all  his  enemies,  who  entered  Achradina  in  small 
and  successive  parties,  without  any  order,  as  they  came 
out  of  Ortygia.  He  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  houses 
of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  dominion, 
slew  such  as  he  could  find  within,  and  forced  the  rest  to 
seek  shelter  in  exile.  The  great  body  of  the  Syracusan 
horsemen — who  but  the  evening  before  were  masters  of 
the  city,  and  might  with  common  prudence  have  maintained 
themselves  in  it — were  thus  either  destroyed  or  driven 
into  banishment.  As  exiles  they  established  themselves 
in  the  town  of  ^tna.2 


>  Diodor.  xiii.113.  jtap^v  Ttspl  ixeaotc  trating    the  siege   of  the  town   by 

vOxxaq  Tzpbi  Tr)v  t:6Xy)v  ■zfi<;  'AxpaSivvjc  the  Athenians  ;  also  to  a  third  plan, 

....  e'lorjXauve  Sii  T'^<;'Aypa5iv^(;,  &c»  annexed  to  this  volume,  represent- 

For  an  explanation  of  the  topo-  jng  Syracuse  as  it  stood  at  the  end 

graphy  of  Syracuse,   the  reader   is  of  the  life  of  Dionysius,  with  his 

referred   to    an  Appendix  annexed  additions. 

to    the   last   preceding  Volume    of  *  Diodor.  xiii.  113.    Compare  Xe- 

this  History,  with  two  plans,  illus-  noph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  6. 
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Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  was  joined  on  the 
Dionysius  ©nsuing  day  by  the  main  body  of  his  mercenaries, 
master  of  and  also  by  the  SiciHan  alUes,  who  had  now 
Syracuse.  completed  their  march.  The  miserable  sufferers 
from  Gela  and  Kamarina,  who  looked  upon  him  with  in- 
dignation as  their  betrayer — went  to  reside  at  Leontini ; 
seemingly  as  companions  of  the  original  Leontine  citizens, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  domiciliated  at  Syracuse,  but 
who  no  longer  chose  to  remain  there  under  Dionysius^ 
Leontini  thus  became  again  an  independent  city,  i 

Though  the  disasters  at  Gela  had  threatened  to  ruin 
Dionysius,  yet  he  was  now,  through  his  recent  victory,  more 
master  of  Syracuse  than  ever;  and  had  more  completely 
trodden  down  his  opponents.  The  horsemen  whom  he  had 
just  destroyed  and  chased  away,  were  for  the  most  part  the 
rich  and  powerful  citizens  of  Syracuse.  To  have  put  down 
such  formidable  enemies,  almost  indispensable  as  leaders 
to  any  party  which  sought  to  rise  against  him,  was  the 
strongest  of  all  negative  securities  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  reign.  There  was  no  public  assembly  any  longer  ai 
Syracuse,  to  which  he  had  to  render  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  before  which  he  was 
liable  to  be  arraigned — as  he  himself  had  arraigned  his 
predecessors  who  had  commanded  at  Himera  and  Agri- 
gentum.  All  such  popular  securities  he  had  already  over- 
ridden or  subverted.  The  superiority  of  force,  and  in- 
timidation of  opponents,  upon  which  his  rule  rested,  were 
now  more  manifest  and  more  decisive  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  however, 
B.C.  405.  Dionysius  might  still  have  found  defence  difficult, 
Proposi-  ^^  Imilkon  had  marched  on  with  his  victorious 
tions  of  army,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Gela  and  Ka- 
from^imii^^  marina,  and  had  laid  energetic  siege  to  Syra- 
kon.  Terms  cuso.  From  all  hazard  and  alarm  of  this  sort, 
of  peace.  j^g  ^g^g  gpeedily  relieved,  by  propositions  for 
peace,  with  came  spontaneously  tendered  by  the  Cartha- 

»  Xenophon(Hellen.ii,  3,5)states  what  Diodorus   notices    (xiii.  113). 

that   "the   Leontines,   co-residents  Leontini,  recognised  as  independ- 

at  Syracuse,  revolted  to  their  own  ent  by  the  peace    which  speedily 

city  from  Dionysius  and  the  Syra-  followed,  is  mentioned  again  short- 

cusans."  ly  afterwards  as  independent  (xiv. 

This  migration  to  Leontini  seems  14).    It  had  been  annexed  to  Syra- 

a  part  of  the  same  transaction  as  cuse  before  the  Athenian  siege. 
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ginian  general.    Peace  was  concluded  between  them,  on 
the  following  terms: — 

1.  The  Carthaginians  shall  retain  all  their  previous 
possessions,  and  all  their  Sikanian  dependencies,  in  Sicily. 
They  shall  keep,  besides,  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum. 
The  towns  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  may  be  re-occupied  by 
their  present  fugitive  inhabitants;  but  on  condition  of 
paying  tribute  to  Carthage,  and  destroying  their  walls  and 
fortifications. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  and  Messene,  as  well 
as  all  the  Sikel  inhabitants,  shall  be  independent  and  auto- 
nomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius.i 

4.  All  the  captives,  and  all  the  ships,  taken  on  both 
Bides,  shall  be  mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  was  now 
concluded.      Though  they  were  extremely  ad-   Collusion 
vantageous  to  Carthage,  assiffninff  to  her,  either   «/  Diony- 

1  •      i.  i    -^    1  xu  I,    1  r   JT-        sius  with 

as   subject   or  as  tributary,  the  whole  oi  the   the  Cartha- 
southern  shore  of  Sicily — yet  as  Syracuse  was,   ginians, 
after  all,  the  great  prize  to  be  obtained,  the   firm  his"' 
conquest  of  which  was  essential  to  the  security   dominion 
of  all  the  remainder,  we   are   astonished  that   cuse.   p?s'- 
Imilkon  did  not  push  forward  to  attack  it,  at  a   tiience  in 
moment   so   obviously   promising.     It  appears   g^nifn'^*^^" 
that   immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gela   army. 
and  Kamarina,  the  Carthaginian  army  was  visited  by  a 
pestilential  distemper,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
nearly  the  half  of  it,  and  to  have  forbidden  future  opera- 
tions.    The  announcement  of  this  event  however,  though 
doubtless  substantially  exact,  comes  to  us  in  a  way  some- 
what confused.  2    And  when  we  read,  as  one  of  the  articles 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  114.  Kal  Supaxou- 
oloui;  (jiev  bnb  Aiovuaov  xeTdjrQai,  &c. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 

Diodorus  begins  this  chapter  with 
the  words  —  Ai6mp  uito  tujv 
TcpaY  fxa  t  u>v  d  v  ayxa^o  (le  vo<; 

'IjilXxtov,  £Tce|x'|;sv  el?  SupaxoOaa? 
»7lpoxa,  iiapaxaXdjv  to'J<;  rjTTTr][x£vo'j; 
BiaX'JoaaGai.    'Aoixsvux;  o'  UTiaxo'Joav- 

TO?     TOO     AlOVUCrioU,     T7)V     SlpT^vTjV     6711 

Now    there    is   not  the  smallest 


matter  of  fact  either  mentioned  or 
indicated  before,  to  which  the  word 
SioTCsp  can  have  reference.  Nothing 
is  mentioned  but  success  on  the  part 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  disaster  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks;  the  repulse 
of  the  attack  made  by  Dionysius 
upon  the  Carthaginian  camp— his 
retreat  and  evacuation  of  Gela  and 
Kamarina — the  occupation  of  Gela 
by  the  Carthaginians— the  disorder, 
mutiny,  and  partial  dispersion  of  the 
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in  the  treaty,  the  express  and  formal  provision  that  "The 
Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius" — we  discern 
plainly,  that  there  was  also  an  additional  cause  for  this 
timely  overture,  so  suitable  to  his  interests.  There  was 
real  ground  for  those  bitter  complaints  against  Dionysius, 
which  charged  him  with  having  betrayed  Gela  and  Kama- 
rina  to  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  assure  his  own 
dominion  at  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians,  in  renouncing 
all  pretensions  to  Syracuse  and  recognising  its  autonomy, 
could  have  no  interest  in  dictating  its  internal  government. 
If  they  determined  to  recognise  by  formal  treaty  the 
sovereignty  as  vested  in  Dionysius,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  he  had  purchased  the  favour  from  them  by  some 
underhand  service  previously  rendered.  In  like  manner 
both  Hiketas  and  Agathokles — the  latter  being  the  suc- 
cessor, and  in  so  many  points  the  parallel  of  Dionysius, 
ninety  years  afterwards — availed  themselves  of  Cartha- 
ginian support  as  one  stepping-stone  to  the  despotism  of 
Syracuse.  ^ 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian  army 
is  said  to  have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy  nearly  the 
half  of  their  numbers.  The  remaining  half,  on  returning 
to  Africa,  either  found  it  already  there,  or  carried  it  with 
them;  for  the  mortality  at  and  around  Carthage  was  not 
less  deplorable  than  in  Sicily.  2 

army  of  Dionysius  in  its  retreat —  place,   and   was  there  visited  witl. 

the   struggle   within  the  walls   of  the  terrific  pestilence  to  which  al- 

Syracuse.    There  is  nothing  in  all  lusion   is   made   in    the  remaining 

this  to  which  Siouep  can  refer.    But  portion   of  the  text.    This  also   is 

a  few  lines    farther  on,    after   the  nowise   improbable;    yet  I  do  not 

conditions  of  peace  have  been  spe-  venture  to  assert  it — since  the  pes- 

cified,  Diodorus  alludes  to  the  ter-  tilence   may  possibly  have  broken 

rible  disease  (Otto  t  -^  ?  v6  jou)  which  out  while  Imilkon  was  still  at  Gela. 

laid  waste  the  Carthaginian  army,  Niebuhr   farther   considers,    that 

as  if  he  had  mentioned  it  before.  Dionysius  lost  the  battle  of  Gela 

I  find  in  Niebuhr  (Vortrage  Uber  through    miserable    generalship  — 

alte  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  213)  that  he  lost  it  by  design,    as  suit- 

the  opinion  expressed,  that  here  is  able  to  his  political  projects— and 

a  gap    in  Diodorus   "intentionally  that  by  the  terms  of  the  subsequent 

disguised  in  the  MSS.,  and  not  yet  treaty,  he  held  the  territory  round 

noticed  by  any  editor."    Some  such  Syracuse  only  under  Carthaginian 

conclusion   seems  to   me  unavoid-  supremacy. 

able.    Niebuhr  thinks,   that  in  the  *  Justin,  xxii.  2  ;  Plutarch,  Timo- 

lost  portion    of  the    text,    it   was  leon,  c.  2,  7,  9. 

stated  that  Imilkon  marched  on  to  *  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 
Syracuse,  formed  the  siege  of  the 
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It  was  in  the  summer  of  405  b.c.  that  this  treaty  was 
concluded,   which  consigned   all   the  Hellenic  ^^ 
ground  on  the  south  of  Sicily  to  the  Carthagi-     ' 
nian  dominion,  and  Syracuse  with  its  population   cidence^^n' 
to  that  of  Dionysius.     It  was  in  September  or   time,  of  this 
October  of  the  same  year  that  Lysander  effected  JhT  v^icTory 
his  capture  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  at  ^Egos-   of  Lysander 
potami,  destroyed  the  maritime  ascendency  and   tami-8ym°" 
power  of  Athens,  and  gave  commencement  to   pathy  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  completed  by  the   D^onydus!^ 
actual  surrender  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing 
year.   The  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts,  planted  by  Lysander 
in  so  many  cities  of  the  central  Hellenic  world,  commenced 
their  disastrous  working  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius  in  Syracuse.    This  is  a  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to  the  coming  period.     The 
new  position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta    now  became  in- 
volved, imparted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  Dionysius  such 
as  in  earlier  times  she  probably  would  not  have  felt;  and 
which  contributed  materially,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  the 
durability  of  his  dominion,  as  well  by  positive  intrigues  of 
Lacedaemonian   agents,    as   by    depriving   the   oppressed 
Syracusans  of  effective  aid  or  countenance  from  Corinth  or 
other  parts  of  Greece,  i 

The  period  immediately   succeeding  this  peace  was 
one  of  distress,  depression,  and  alarm,  through-  Depressed 
out  all  the  south  of  Sicily.     According  to  the   condition 
terms  of  the  treaty,  Gela  and  Kamarina  might   of  Southern 
be  re-occupied  by  their  fugitive  population;  yet  Sicily,  from 
with  demolished  walls — with  all  traces  of  pre-   chynus^to 
vious   opulence   and   comfort   effaced    by    the   Liiybaeum. 
plunderers — and  under  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to 
Carthage.     The   condition   of  Agrigentum,  Selinus,   and 
Himera,  now  actually  portions  of  Carthaginian  territory, 
was  worse;  especially  Agrigentum,  hurled  at  one  blow  from 
the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  prosperous  independence.    No  free 
Hellenic  territory  was  any  longer  to  be  found  between 
Cape  Pachynus  and  Cape  Lilybaeum,  beyond  the  Syracusan 
frontier. 


'  Diodor,  xiy.  10.  tically    denounced    by    Isokratfis, 

The  valuable  support  lent  to  Dio-      Orat.  iv.  (Panegyric.)  s.  145;   Orat. 
nysius  by  the  Spartans  is  empha-     viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  122. 
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Amidst  the  profound  discouragement  of  the  Syracusan 
Strong  mind,  the  withdrawal  from  Sicily  of  the  terror- 

position  of  striking  Carthaginian  army  would  be  felt  as  a 
Dionysius.  j.q\[q^^  ^nd  would  procure  credit  for  Dionysius.  i 
It  had  been  brought  about  under  him,  though  not  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  exploits;  for  his  military  operations  against 
Imilkon  at  Gela  had  been  completely  unsuccessful  (and 
even  worse) ;  and  the  Carthaginians  had  suffered  no  harm 
except  from  the  pestilence.  While  his  partisans  had  thus 
a  plea  for  extolling  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  city,  he  also 
gathered  strength  in  other  ways  out  of  the  recent  events. 
He  had  obtained  a  formal  recognition  of  his  government 
from  the  Carthaginians ;  he  had  destroyed  or  banished  the 
chief  Syracusan  citizens  opposed  to  his  dominion,  and  struck 
terror  into  the  rest;  he  had  brought  back  all  his  mercenary 
troops  and  guards,  without  loss  or  dissatisfaction.  He 
now  availed  himself  of  his  temporary  strength  to  provide 
precautions  for  perpetuity,  before  the  Syracusans  should 
recover  spirit,  or  obtain  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  resist. 
His  first  measure  was  to  increase  the  fortitications  of 
the  islet  called  Ortygia,  strengthening  it  as  a 
position  to  be  held  separately  from  Achradina 
and  the  remaining  city.  He  constructed  a  new 
wall,  provided  with  lofty  turrets  and  elaborate 
defences  of  every  kind,  immediately  outside  of 
the  mole  which  connected  this  islet  with  Sicily. 
On  the  outside  of  this  new  wall,  he  provided 
convenient  places  for  transacting  business,  porticoes 
spacious  enough  to  shelter  a  considerable  multitude,  and 
seemingly  a  distinct  strong  fort,  destined  for  a  public 
magazine  of  corn.  2     It  suited  his  purpose  that  the  trade 


Strong   for- 
tifications 
and  other 
buildings 
erected  by 
Dionysius, 
in  and 
about  Or- 
tygia. 


'  Plato,  while  he  speaks  of  Dio- 
nysius and  Hipparinus  on  this  oc- 
casion as  the  saviours  of  Syracuse, 
does  not  insist  upon  extraordinary 
valour  and  ability  on  their  parts, 
but  assigns  the  result  mainly  to 
fortune  and  the  favour  of  the  gods 
(Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353  B.;  p. 
355  F.). 

His  letter  is  written  with  a  view 
of  recommending  a  compromise  at 
Syracuse,  between  the  party  of 
freedom,   and   the   descendants   of 


Dionysius  and  Hipparinus  ;  he  thus 
tries  to  set  up  as  good  a  case  as 
he  can,  in  favour  of  the  title  of 
both  the  two  latter  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Syracusans. 

He  reluctantly  admits  how  much 
Dionysius  the  elder  afterwards 
abused  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  by  the  Syracusans    (p.  353  C). 

*  That  this  was  the  position  of 
the  fortified  horrea  piiUica  at  Sy- 
racuse, we  see  from  Livy,  xxiv.  21. 
I  think  we  may  presume  that  they 
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of  the  town  shoiild  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of  the 
traders  congregated,  under  or  near  the  outer  walls  of  his 
peculiar  fortress.  As  a  farther  means  of  security,  he  also 
erected  a  distinct  citadel  or  acropolis  within  the  islet  and 
behind  the  new  wall.  The  citadel  was  close  to  the  Lesser 
Harbour  or  Portus  Lakkius.  Its  walls  were  so  extended 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbour,  closing  it  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  though 
there  was  room  for  sixty  ships  within.  He  was  thus  pro- 
vided with  an  almost  impregnable  stronghold,  not  only 
securing  him  against  attack  from  the  more  numerous  popu- 
lation in  the  outer  city,  but  enabling  him  to  attack  them 
whenever  he  chose — and  making  him  master,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  grand  means  of  war  and  defence  against  foreign 
enemies. 

To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  was  one 
step  towards  perpetual  dominion  at  Syracuse;   „ 
to  fill  it  with  devoted  adherents,  was  another.   housesTn* 
For  Dionysius,  the  instruments  of  dominion  were   ^J*^'^^*  .***. 
his   mercenary   troops   and  body-guards;   men   and  ^parti- 
chosen  by  himself  from  their  aptitude  to  his   ^*"^T^® 
views,  identified  with  him  in  interest,  and  con-  the  iauds°of 
sisting  in  large  proportion  not  merely  of  foreign-   Syracuse 
ers,  but  even  of  liberated  slaves.  To  these  men 
he   now   proceeded  to   assign  a  permanent  support  and 
residence.     He  distributed  among  them  the  houses  in  the 
islet  or  interior  stronghold,   expelling  the  previous  pro- 
prietors, and  permitting  no  one  to  reside  there  except  his 
own  intimate  partisans  and  soldiers.    Their  quarters  were 
in  the  islet,  while  he  dwelt  in  the  citadel — a  fortress  within 
a  fortress,   sheltering  his  own  person  against  the   very 
garrison  or  standing  army,  by  means  of  which  he  kept 
Syracuse  in  subjection,  i     Having  provided  houses  for  his 
soldiers,  by  extruding  the  residents  in  Ortygia — he  pro- 
ceeded to  assign  to  them  a  comfortable  maintenance,  by 
the  like  wholesale  dispossession  of  proprietors,  and  re- 
appropriation  of  lands,  without.    He  distributed  anew  the 

■were  begun  at  this  time  by  Diony-  mercenaries  without  the  acropolis, 

sius,   as   they  form  a  natural  part  but  still  within  Ortygia— are  noticed 

of  his  scheme.  in  Plato's  account  of  his  visit  to 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  7.  the     younger    Dionysius     (Plato, 

The  residence  of  Dionysius  in  the  Epistol.  vii.  p.  360 ;  Epist.  iii.  p.  315). 
acropolis,   and  the  quarters  of  his 
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entire  Syracusan  territory;  reserving  the  best  lands,  and 
the  best  shares,  for  his  own  friends  and  for  the  officers  in 
command  of  his  mercenaries — and  apportioning  the  re- 
maining territory  in  equal  shares  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
citizens  as  well  as  non-citizens.  By  this  distribution  the 
latter  became  henceforward  citizens  as  well  as  the  former; 
so  far  at  least,  as  any  man  could  be  properly  called  a 
citizen  under  his  despotism.  Even  the  recently  enfranchised 
slaves  became  new  citizens  and  proprietors  as  well  as  the 
rest.  1 

Respecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it  is 
mortifying  to  have  no  farther  information  than  is  contained 
in  two  or  three  brief  sentences  of  Diodorus.  As  a  basis 
for  entire  redivision  of  lands,  Dionysius  would  find  himself 
already  possessed  of  the  property  of  those  Syracusan  Hor- 
semen or  Knights  whom  he  had  recently  put  down  or 
banished.  As  a  matter  of  course,  their  property  would  be 
confiscated,  and  would  fall  into  his  possession  for  re- 
assignment. It  would  doubtless  be  considerable,  inasmuch 
as  these  Horsemen  were  for  the  most  part  wealthy  men. 
From  this  basis,  Dionysius  enlarged  his  scheme  to  the 
more  comprehensive  idea  of  a  general  spoliation  and  re- 
appropriation,  for  the  benefit  of  his  partisans  and  his 
mercenary  soldiers.  The  number  of  these  last  we  do  not 
know;  but  on  an  occasion  not  very  long  afterwards,  the 
mercenaries  under  him  are  mentioned  as  amounting  to 
about  10,000.2  To  ensure  landed  properties  to  each  of 
these  men,  together  with  the  monopoly  of  residence  in 
Ortygia,  nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  confiscation  would 
suffice.  How  far  the  equality  of  share,  set  forth  in  prin- 
ciple, was  or  could  be  adhered  to  in  practice,  we  cannot 
say.  The  maxim  of  allowing  residence  in  Ortygia  to  none 
but  friends  and  partisans,  passed  from  Dionysius  into  a 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  7.     T^?    Ss    ycbpa;  64  xa  xaxot  ttjv  tupavviSa  xaX<I)?  eSoxei. 

TYjv  (j.ev  dpiaTrjv  e^sXojJisvo?  eSioprjaaxo  Sicpxrjxsvai,  &o. 

Toi<;  TS  cpiXoi?  xai  toic  £?'  TjYetAOvla;  '  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 

TExaYixevoi^*    ttjv  5'  aXXiQv  e|jLepi-  So  also,    after  the  death   of  the 

a'ev  iTrloT)?  ^i-^tf  xe  xai  t:oXIxt[),  elder  Dionysius,   Plutarch  speaks 

oojjLuepiXaPtbv   xqi  x(I)v  itoXixtbv   6v6-  of   his    military    force    as   having^ 

(jiaxi    xo'J?   TjXeuOsptofjisvoui;    So'jXoo;,  been   papPipiov   }iupiav5pov   cpuXaxi^y 

oO<;  ^xiXei    veoTtoXixa;.    AidSioxE   6e  (Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  10).    These  ex- 

xai  xa<;  olxia?  xoTi;  o)(Xoic,  tcXyjv  xojv  pressions  however  have  little  pre- 

sv  T^  Ni^acp*    xauxa?   Ik  xoi;  91X0K;  tence  to  numerical  accuracy, 
xai  xoi?fjiia9o(p6poi;  sStopf/oaxo.  'Etisi 
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traditional  observance  for  future  anti-popular  govern- 
ments of  Syracuse.  The  Koman  consul  Marcellus,  when 
he  subdued  the  city  near  two  centuries  afterwards,  pre- 
scribed the  rule  of  admitting  into  the  islet  none  but 
Homans,  and  of  excluding  all  native  Syracusan  residents,  i 

Such  mighty  works  of  fortification,  combined  with  so 
extensive  a  revolution  both  in  property  and  in  Exorbitant 
domicile,  cannot  have  been  accomplished  in  less  exactions  of 
than  a  considerable  time,  nor  without  provoking  ^a^gcon^^ 
considerable  resistance  in  detail.  Nor  is  it  to  tent  at 
be  forgotten  that  the  pecuniary  cost  of  such  ^y^^acuse. 
fortification  must  have  been  very  heavy.  How  Dionysius 
contrived  to  levy  the  money,  we  do  not  know.  Aristotle 
informs  us  that  the  contributions  which  he  exacted  from 
the  Syracusans  were  so  exorbitant,  that  within  the  space 
of  five  years,  the  citizens  had  paid  into  his  hands  their 
entire  property;  that  is,  20  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their 
whole  property. 2  To  what  years  this  statement  refers, 
we  do  not  know;  nor  what  was  the  amount  of  contribution 
exacted  on  the  special  occasion  now  before  us.  But  we 
may  justly  infer  from  it  that  Dionysius  would  not  scruple 
to  lay  his  hand  heavily  upon  the  Syracusans  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  his  fortifications;  and  that  the 
simultaneous  burthen  of  large  contributions  would  thus 
come  to  aggravate  the  painful  spoliation  and  transfers  of 
property,  and  the  still  more  intolerable  mischiefs  of  a 
numerous  standing  army  domiciled  as  masters  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  discontent  among  the  Syracusans  was 
extreme,  and  that  numbers  of  them  were  greatly  mortified 
at  having  let  slip  the  favourable  opportunity  of  excluding 
Dionysius  when  the  Horsemen  were  actually  for  a  moment 
masters  of  Syracuse,  before  he  suddenly  came  back  from 
Gela.3 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  actually 
felt,  there  could  be  no  concert  or  manifestation  in  Syracuse,, 
under  a  watchful  despot  with  the  overwhelming  force 
assembled  in  Ortygia.  But  a  suitable  moment  speedily 
occurred.  Having  completed  his  fortress  and  new  appro- 
priation for  the  assured  maintenance  of  the  mercenaries,. 

^  Cicero  in  Verrem,v.  32,84;  38, 98.     ev  itevteYap  Ixeaiv  iitl  Aiovoaioo  rf)> 
2   Aristotel.  Politic.  V.  9,  4.     Kol     ouoiav  5itaoaveloevr]vox8vaia«vepaive. 
f)  elotpopa  Tiuv  teXiuv  (Topavvixov  ^oti)         *  Diodorus,  xiv.  7. 
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B.C.  404-403. 

Dionysius 
marches  out 
of  Syracuse 
against  the 
Sikels— 
mutiny  of 
the  Syra- 
cusan  sol- 
diers at 
Herbesa— 
Dorikus  the 
commander 
is  slain. 


Dionysius  resolved  to  attempt  a  conquest  of 
the  autonomous  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  some  of  whom  had  sided  with  Car- 
thage in  the  recent  war.  He  accordingly  marched 
out  with  a  military  force,  consisting  partly  of 
his  mercenary  troops,  partly  of  armed  Syracu- 
san  citizens,  under  a  commander  named  Dori- 
kus.  While  he  was  laying  siege  to  the  town  of 
Erbessus,  the  Syracusan  troops,  finding  them- 
selves assembled  in  arms  and  animated  with 
one  common  sentiment, began  to  concert  measures 
for  open  resistance  to  Dionysius.  The  commander  Dorikus, 
in  striving  to  repress  these  manifestations,  lifted  up  his  hand 
to  chastise  one  of  the  most  mutinous  speakers;  ^  upon 
which  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  defend 
him.  They  slew  Dorikus,  and  proclaimed  themselves  again 
w4th  loud  shouts  free  Syracusan  citizens;  calling  upon  all 
their  comrades  in  the  camp  to  unite  against  the  despot. 
They  also  sent  a  message  forthwith  to  the  town  of  iEtna, 
inviting  the  immediate  junction  of  the  Syracusan  Horsemen, 
who  had  sought  shelter  there  in  their  exile  from  Dionysius. 
Their  appeal  found  the  warmest  sympathy  among  th(} 
Syracusan  soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of  whom  declared 
themselves  decisively  against  the  despot,  and  prepared  fo]' 
every  effort  to  recover  their  liberty. 

So  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  out  into  vehement 
and  unanimous  action,  that  Dionysius  was  too 
much  intimidated  to  attempt  to  put  it  down  at 
once  by  means  of  his  mercenaries.  Profiting  by 
the  lesson  which  he  had  received,  after  the  return 
march  from  Gela,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Erbessus 
forthwith,  and  returned  to  Syracuse  to  make  sure 
of  his  position  in  Ortygia,  before  his  Syracusan 
enemies  could  arrive  there.  Meanwhile  the  latter, 
thus  left  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  as  well  as  masters  of 
the  camp,  chose  for  their  leaders  those  soldiers  who  had 
slain  Dorikus,  and  found  themselves  speedily  reinforced  by 
the  Horsemen,  or  returning  exiles  from  ^tna.  Resolved 
to  spare  no  eff'ort  for  liberating  Syracuse,  they  sent  envoys 
to  Messene  and  Rhegium,  as  well  as  to  Corinth,  for  aid; 


The  Syra- 
cusan insur- 
gents, with 
assistance 
from  Ehe- 
gium  and 
MessSne, 
besiege 
Dionysius 
in  Ortygia. 


1  Diodor.  xiv.  7.    Compare  an  occurrence  very  similar,  at  Mende  in 
Thrace  (Thucyd.  iv.  130). 
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while  they  at  the  same  time  marched  with  all  their  force  to 
Syracuse,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Epipolse.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  theyremained  in  this  position,  or  whether 
they  were  enabled,  through  the  sympathy  of  the  population, 
to  possess  themselves  farther  of  the  outer  city  Achradina, 
and  with  its  appendages  Tycha  and  Neapolis.  Dionysius 
was  certainly  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
country;  but  he  maintained  himself  in  his  impregnable 
position  in  Ortygia,  now  exclusively  occupied  by  his  chosen 
partisans  and  mercenaries.  If  he  even  continued  master 
of  Achradina,  he  must  have  been  prevented  from  easy 
communication  with  it.  The  assailants  extended  themselves 
under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  from  Epipolse  to  the  Greater 
as  well  as  to  the  Lesser  Harbour,  i  A  considerable  naval 
force  was  sent  to  their  aid  from  Messene  and  Khegium, 
giving  to  them  the  means  of  blocking  him  up  on  the  sea- 
side; while  the  Corinthians,  though  they  could  grant  no 
farther  assistance,  testified  their  sympathy  by  sending 
Nikoteles  as  adviser.  2  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free  city,  offered  large  rewards 
for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and  promised  equal  citizenship 
to  all  the  mercenaries  who  should  desert  him. 

Several  of  the  mercenaries  attracted  by  such  offers, 
as  well  as  intimidated  by  that  appearance  of  Despair  of 
irresistible  force  which  characterises  the  first  Dionysius 
burst  of  a  popular  movement,   actually  came   piies^to  a 
over  and  were  well  received.  Everything  seemed  ^o<iy  of 
to  promise  success  to  the  insurgents,  who,  not  nfainn  the 
content  with   the   slow   process    of  blockade,   Carthagi- 
hrought  up  battering-machines,  and  vehemently   vice,  for' 
assaulted  the  walls  of  Ortygia.     Nothing  now   *i<i- 
saved  Dionysius  except  those  elaborate  fortifications  which 
he  had  so  recently  erected,  defying  all  attack.     And  even 
though  sheltered  by  them,  his  position  appeared  to  be  so 
desperate,  that  desertion  from  Ortygia  every  day  increased. 
He  himself  began  to  abandon  the  hope  of  maintaining  his 
dominion;  discussing  with  his  intimate  friends  the  alter- 
native, between  death  under  a  valiant  but  hopeless  resistance, 
and  safety  purchased  by  a  dishonourable  flight.     There 
remained  but  one  means  of  rescue;  to  purchase  the  im- 
mediate  aid   of  a  body   of   1200   mercenary  Campanian 
cavalry,  now  in  the  Carthaginian  service,  and  stationed 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  8.  *  Diodor,  xiv.  10. 
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probably  at  Gela  or  Agrigentum.  His  brother-in-law 
Polyxenus  advised  him  to  mount  his  swiftest  horse,  to  visit 
in  person  the  Campanians,  and  bring  them  to  the  relief  of 
Ortygia.  But  this  counsel  was  strenuously  resisted  by  two 
intimate  friends — Heloris  and  Megakles — who  both  im- 
pressed upon  him,  that  the  royal  robe  was  the  only 
honourable  funeral  garment,  and  that,  instead  of  quitting 
his  post  at  full  speed,  he  ought  to  cling  to  it  until  he  was 
dragged  away  by  the  leg.  i  Accordingly  Dionysius  deter- 
mined to  hold  out,  without  quitting  Ortygia ;  sending  private 
envoys  to  the  Campanians,  with  promises  of  large  pay  if 
they  would  march  immediately  to  his  defence.  The  Car- 
thaginians were  probably  under  obligation  not  to  oppose 
this,  having  ensured  to  Dionysius  by  special  article  of 
treaty  the  possession  of  Syracuse. 

To  gain  time  for  their  arrival  by  deluding  and  disarm- 
He  amuses  ^°^  *^®  assailants,  Dionysius  affected  to  abandon 
the  assail-  all  hope  of  prolonged  defence,  and  sent  to  request 
ffi*ned*^  permission  to  quit  the  city,  along  with  his  pri- 
Bubmission  vate  friends  and  eflfects.  Permission  was  readily 
—arrival  of  granted  to  him  to  depart  with  five  triremes, 
panian?—  But  as  soon  as  this  evidence  of  success  had 
▼ictory  of  been  acquired,  the  assailants  without  abandoned 
xonysius.  tliemselves  to  extravagant  joy  and  confidence, 
considering  Dionysius  as  already  subdued,  and  the  siege 
as  concluded.  Not  merely  was  all  farther  attack  suspended , 
but  the  forces  were  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  The; 
Horsemen  were  disbanded,  by  a  proceeding  alike  unjust 
and  ungrateful,  to  be  sent  back  to  -^tna ;  while  the  hop- 
lites  dispersed  about  the  country  to  their  various  lands 
and  properties.     The  same  difficulty  of  keeping  a  popular 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  8;  xx.  78,    Isokra-  having  been  delivered  6j/ Dionysius 

tSs,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus)  sect.  49.  himself,   not   as  addressed  to   him 

It  appears  that  Timseus  the  his-  (Livy,  xxiv.  22). 

torian  ascribed  this  last  observation  Isokratgs,    while    recording    the 

to  Philistus  ;  and  Diodorus  copies  saying,  represents  it  as  having  been 

Timseus    in    one    of   the    passages  delivered  when  the  Carthaginians 

above  referred  to,    though  not  in  were   pressing  Syracuse  hardly  by 

the    other.    But  Philistus    himself  siege ;    having  in  mind  doubtless 

in  his  history  asserted  that  the  ob-  the  siege   or  blockade  undertaken 

servation  had  been  made  by  another  by  Imilkon  seven  years  afterwards, 

person  (Plutarch,  Dion,   c.  35).  But  I  apprehend  this  to  be  a  mis- 

The  saying   seems   to  have  been  conception.  The  story  seems  to  suit 

remembered  and  cited  long  after-  better  to  the  earlier  occasion  named 

wards  in   Syracuse;    but  cited   as  by  Diodorus. 
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force  long  together  for  any  military  operation  requiring 
time,  which  had  been  felt  when  the  Athenians  besieged 
their  usurpers  Kylon  and  Peisistratus  in  the  acropolis,  i 
was  now  experienced  in  regard  to  the  siege  of  Ortygia. 
Tired  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  Syracusans  blindly 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  delusive  assurance  held  out 
by  Dionysius;  without  taking  heed  to  maintain  their  force 
and  efficiency  undiminished,  until  his  promised  departure 
•should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In  this  unprepared 
and  disorderly  condition,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  Campanians,  2  who,  attacking  and  defeating 
them  with  considerable  loss,  forced  their  way  through  to 
join  Dionysius  in  Ortygia.  At  the  same  time,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  300  fresh  mercenaries  reached  him  by  sea.  The 
fac%  of  affairs  was  now  completely  changed.  The  recent 
defeat  produced  among  the  assailants  not  only  discourage- 
ment, but  also  mutual  recrimination  and  quarrel.  Some 
insisted  upon  still  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Ortygia,  while 
others,  probably  the  friends  of  the  recently  dismissed 
Horsemen,  declared  in  favour  of  throwing  it  up  altogether 
and  joining  the  Horsemen  at  JEtna;  a  resolution,  which 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  executed.  Observing  his  op- 
ponents thus  enfeebled  and  torn  by  dissension,  Dionysius 
sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  near  the  suburb  called 
Neapolis  or  Newtown,  on  the  south-west  of  Achradina. 
He  was  victorious,  and  forced  them  to  disperse.  But  he 
took  great  pains  to  prevent  slaughter  of  the  fugitives, 
riding  up  himself  to  restrain  his  own  troops ;  and  he  sub- 
sequently buried  the  slain  with  due  solemnity.  He  was 
anxious  by  these  proceedings  to  conciliate  the  remainder ; 
for  the  most  warhke  portion  of  his  opponents  had  retired 
to  ^tna,  where  no  less  than  7000  hoplites  were  now 
assembled  along  with  the  Horsemen.  Dionysius  sent 
thither  envoys  to  invite  them  to  return  to  Syracuse,  pro- 
mising the  largest  amnesty  for  the  past.  But  it  was  in 
vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his  recent  forbearance 


Herodotus,  v.  71;    Thucydides,  9).    But  if  we  look  at  the  position 

i.  112.  of  Agyrium  on  the  map,  it  seems 

It  is  said  that  the  Campanians,  difficult  to  understand  bow  merce- 

on  their  way  to  Syracuse,    passed  naries  coming  from   the  Carthagi- 

by  Agyrium,   and   deposited  their  nian  territory,    and   in  great  haste 

baggage  in  the  care  of  Agyris  the  to  reach  Syracuse,  can  have  passed 

iespot  of  that  town  (Diodor.  xiv,  anywhere  near  to  it. 
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towards  the  fugitives  and  decent  interment  of  the  slain. 
Few  could  be  induced  to  come  back,  except  such  as  had 
left  their  wives  and  families  at  Syracuse  in  his  power.  The 
larger  proportion,  refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all 
submission  to  his  command,  remained  in  exile  at  ^Etna. 
Such  as  did  return  were  well-treated,  in  hopes  of  inducing 
the  rest  gradually  to  follow  their  example,  i 

Thus  was  Dionysius  rescued  from  a  situation  apparently 
B.C.  403.  desperate,  and  re-established  in  his  dominion; 
chiefly  through  the  rash  presumption  (as  on  the 
former  occasion  after  the  retreat  from  Gela), 
the  want  of  persevering  union,  and  the  absence 
of  any  commanding  leader,  on  the  part  of  his 
antagonists.  His  first  proceeding  was  to  dismiss 
ren"t"to"him  the  ncwly-arrived  Campanians.  For  though  he 
had  to  thank  them  mainly  for  his  restoration,  ho 
was  well-aware  that  they  were  utterly  faithless, 
and  that  on  the  first  temptation  they  were 
likely  to  turn  against  him.  2  But  he  adopted 
other  more  efiicient  means  for  strengthening 
his  dominion  in  Syracuse,  and  for  guarding  against  a  repe- 
tition of  that  danger  from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped. 
He  was  assisted  in  his  proceedings  by  a  Lacedsemoniaji 
envoy  named  Aristus,  recently  despatched  by  the  Spartans 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  parties  at  Syracuse.  While  Nikoteles,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Corinth,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Syracusan  people,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  obtain 
for  them  more  or  less  of  free  government — Aristus,  on  the 
contrary,  lent  himself  to  the  schemes  of  Dionysius.  He 
seduced  the  people  away  from  Nikoteles,  whom  he  im- 
peached and  caused  to  be  slain.  Next,  pretendinsf  himself 
to  act  along  with  the  people,  and  to  employ  the  great 
ascendency   of  Sparta  in   defence  of  their  freedom,  3  he 


Dionysius 
strengthens 
his  des- 
potism 
more  than 
before— 
assistance 


by  the 
Spartan 
Aristus — 
NikotelSs 
the  Corin- 
thian is  put 
to  death. 


^  Diodor.  xiv.  9. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  9.  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Campanians 
justified  his  wisdom  in  dismissing 
them.  They  went  to  Entella  (a  town 
among  the  dependencies  of  Car- 
thage, in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  Sicily — Diod.  xiv.  48),  where  they 
were  welcomed  and  hospitably 
treated  by  the  inhabitants.    In  the 


night  they  set  upon  the  Entellan 
citizens  by  surprise,  put  them  all 
to  death,  married  their  widows  and 
daughters,  and  kept  possession  of 
the  town  for  themselves. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  'A^eaTeiXav  (oi 
AaxsSaifjLovioi)  'Apiaxov,  avSpa  tu)v 
Erticpavcuv,  eii;  2'jpaxov)(ja<;,  ri^  fisv 
Xoyu)  iTpojitoiou|jL£voi  xaTaXiTieTv  "tjv 
S'jvaaTSiotv,  t'^j  5'  aXT]9£ii7  aitsy5ovTe5 
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gained  their  confidence,  and  then  betrayed  them.  The 
lespot  was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen  himself  more 
decisively  than  before,  and  probably  to  take  off  the  effective 
popular  leaders  thus  made  known  to  him;  while  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  were  profoundly  discouraged  by  finding 
Sparta  enlisted  in  the  conspiracy  against  their  liberties. 

Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took  ad- 
vantage, to  strike  another  important  blow.  He  disarms 
During  the  season  of  harvest,  while  the  citizens  *J®  syracu- 
were  busy  in  the  fields,  he  caused  the  houses  in  zens— 
the  city  to  be  searched,  and  seized  all  the  arms  ^^e®  fj'tiff ^ 
found  therein.  Not  satisfied  with  thus  robbing  cations  of 
his  opponents  of  the  means  of  attack,  he  farther  ^^*^^g*^ 
proceeded  to  construct  additional  fortifications  hSs^merce- 
round  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  to  augment  his  stand-  "ary  force, 
ing  army  of  mercenaries,  and  to  build  fresh  ships.  Feeling 
more  than  ever  that  his  dominion  was  repugnant  to  the 
Syracusans,  and  rested  only  on  naked  force,  he  thus 
surrounded  himself  with  precautions  probably  stronger 
than  any  other  Glrecian  despot  had  ever  accumulated.  He 
was  yet  farther  strengthened  by  the  pronounced  and  active 
support  of  Sparta,  now  at  the  maximum  of  her  imperial 
ascendency;  i  and  by  the  presence  of  the  mighty  Lysander 
at  Syracuse  as  her  ambassador  to  countenance  and  exalt 
him.  2  The  Spartan  alliance  however  did  not  prevent  him 
from  enrolling  among  his  mercenaries  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  Messenians,  the  bitter  enemies  of  Sparta; 
who  were  now  driven  out  of  Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia^ 
with  no  other  possession  left  except  their  arms^ — and 
whose  restoration  to  Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas,  about 
thirty  years  afterwards,  has  been  described  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 


oo'yxaTa(jy.£uaCov'C£?  ttjv  apyrjv,   uttt^-  dayTifAovsIv    S7toiY]aev   outov   apia   xal 

xoov  e^siv  Tov  Aiovuaiov  6ia  Ta?  sOsp-  xrjv  uaTplSa.    Compare  xiv.  70. 

Ysoia?.    '0    5'  'ApioTO?    xaxaitXeoaa?  '  Diodor.   xiv.  10.     Kal  ti   Xoiira 

el?  Supaxoutja?,  xal  tuj  Tupavvcp  XiQpa  itapsoxsuat^eTO  itpo;  ttjv  da9aXeiav  t:^? 

cepl  TOOTiov  SiaXsyQslc,  too?  te  2upa-  Tupawloo;,    u>?  Sv  epYOn;  ■i^St)  ireTpav 

xoualoy?     dvaaslojv,     NixoxsXrjv    tov  slX7]cpcb?,  oti  i:av  UTcofxsvoutiiv  01 2upa- 

KophBiov  dveiXsv,  acpr)You{jL£vov  tu)v  xoiioiot  x^'P'"'  "^^^  I'-'h  So'jXsijsiv. 

Supaxoualiuv    tou?   6s   TiiffTsOaavTa?  *  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  2. 

iipo5ou?,    TOV   jjiev   Tupavvov    loj^upov  '  Diodor.  xiv.  34, 
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So  large  a  mercenary  force,  while  the  people  at  Syracuse 
B.C.  401-400.  were  prostrate  and  in  no  condition  for  resistance, 
Dionysius  naturally  tempted  Dionysius  to  seek  conquest 
conquers  as  Well  as  plunder  beyond  the  border.  Not 
KaSna  clioosing  as  yet  to  provoke  a  war  with  Carthage, 
and  '  he  turned  his  arms  to  the  north  and  north-west 
Leontmi.  of  the  Syracusan  territory;  the  Grecian  (Chal- 
kidic  or  Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leontini — and 
the  Sikels,  towards  the  centre  of  Sicily.  The  three  Chal- 
kidic  cities  were  the  old  enemies  of  Syracuse,  but  Leontini 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Syracusans  even  before  the 
Athenian  expedition,  and  remained  as  a  Syracusan  pos- 
session until  the  last  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  when  it 
had  been  declared  independent.  Naxus  and  Katana  had 
contrived  to  retain  their  independence  against  Syracuse, 
even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Nikias. 
At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius  marched  out 
from  Syracuse  first  against  the  town  of  ^tna,  occupied 
by  a  considerable  body  of  Syracusan  exiles  hostile  to  hi;3 
dominion.  Though  the  place  was  strong  by  situation,  i 
yet  these  men,  too  feeble  to  resist,  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
it ;  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  attack  Leontini.  But  on 
sunjmoning  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  he  found  his  pro- 
positions rejected,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a 
strenuous  defence;  so  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than 
plunder  the  territory  around,  and  then  advanced  onward 
into  the  interior  Sikel  territory,  towards  Enna  and  Erbita. 
His  march  in  this  direction,  however,  was  little  more 
than  a  feint,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  his  real  views  upon 
Naxus  and  Katana,  with  both  which  cities  he  had  already 
opened  intrigues.  Arkesilaus,  general  of  Katana,  and 
Prokles,  general  of  Naxus,  were  both  carrying  on  corrupt 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  him  the  liberty 
of  their  native  cities.  Until  the  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted, Dionysius  wished  to  appear  as  if  turning  his  arms 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  marched  against  Enna.  Here  he 
entered  into  conspiracy  with  an  Ennsean  citizen  named 
Aeimnestus,  whom  he  instigated  to  seize  the  sceptre  of 
his  native  town — by  promises  of  assistance,  on  condition 
of  being  himself  admitted  afterwards.  Aeimnestus  made 
the  attempt  and  succeeded,  but  did  not  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment to   Dionysius:    who    resented  this   proceeding  so 

i  Diodor.  xiv.  58. 
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vehemently,  that  he  assisted  the  Ennseans  in  putting  down 
Aeimnestus,  delivered  him  as  prisoner  into  their  hands, 
and  then  retired,  satisfied  with  such  revenge,  without 
farther  meddling.  He  next  marched  against  Erbita,  before 
which  he  passed  his  time  with  little  or  no  result,  until  the 
bribes  promised  at  Naxus  and  Katana  had  taken  effect. 

At  length  the  terms  were  fully  settled.  Dionysius 
was  admitted  at  night  by  Arkesilaus  into  Katana,  seized 
the  city,  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  planted  there  a 
powerful  garrison.  Naxus  was  next  put  into  his  hands, 
by  the  like  corruption  on  the  part  of  Prokles;  who  was 
rewarded  with  a  large  bribe,  and  with  the  privilege  of 
preserving  his  kinsmen.  Both  cities  were  given  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  soldiers;  after  which  the  walls  as  well 
as  the  houses  were  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves.  The  dismantled  site  of  Katana  was  then  assign- 
ed to  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Dionysius,  who  however  retained  in  his  possession  hostages 
for  their  fidelity;  i  the  site  of  Naxus,  to  the  indigenous 
Sikels  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  captures  struck  so 
much  terror  into  the  Leontines,  that  when  Dionysius  renew- 
ed his  attack  upon  them,  they  no  longer  felt  competent 
to  resist.  He  required  them  to  surrender  their  city,  to 
remove  to  Syracuse,  and  there  to  reside  for  the  future  as 
citizens;  which  term  meant,  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects 
of  his  despotism.  The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requisition, 
and  their  city  thus  again  became  an  appendage  of  Syracuse.  2 

These  conquests  of  Dionysius,  achieved  mainly  by 
corrupting  the  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  Qj-q^^ 
were  of  serious  moment,  and  spread  so  much  power  of 
alarm  among  the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  that  Jounda^'ion 
Archonides,  the  Sikel  prince  of  Erbita,  thought  of  Aisesa  by 
it  prudent  to  renounce  his  town  and  soil;  with-  -A^J^chonidgs. 
drawing  to  a  new  site  beyond  the  Nebrode  mountains,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  more  out  of  the  reach  of 
Syracusan  attack.  Here,  with  his  mercenary  soldiers  and 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  people  who  voluntarily  accom- 
panied him,  he  founded  the  town  of  Alsesa.  ^ 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  16.  ing   taken  active   part   a8    an  ally 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  15.  of  Nikiaa    and  the   Athenian     in- 

•  Diodor.  xiv.l6.  This  Archonidfis  vaders  against  Syracuse,  died  just 

may  probably  have  been  son  of  the  before    Gylippua     reached    Sicily 

Sikel  prince  Archonides,  who,  hav-  (Thucyd.  vii.  1). 
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Strengthened  at  home  by  these  successes  abroad,  the 
B.C.  400-397.  sanguine  despot  of  Syracuse  was  stimulated  to 
Kesoiution  ^till  greater  enterprises.  He  resolved  to  com- 
of  Diony-  menco  aggressive  war  with  the  Carthaginians, 
make  war  -^^^  against  such  formidable  enemies,  large  pre- 
upon  Car-  parations  were  indispensable,  defensive  as  well 
thage.  g^g  offensive,  before  his    design  could  be   pro- 

claimed. First,  he  took  measures  to  ensure  the  defensibi- 
lity  of  Syracuse  against  all  contingences.  Five  Grecian 
cities  on  the  south  of  the  island,  one  of  them  the  second 
in  Sicily,  had  already  undergone  the  deplorable  fate  of 
being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian  host;  a  calamity,  which 
might  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse  also,  especially 
if  she  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless  the  most  elaborate 
precautions  were  taken  to  render  a  successful  blockade 
impossible. 

Now  the  Athenian  blockade  under  Nikias  had  im- 
Locaiity  of  pressed  valuable  lessons  on  the  mind  of  everj' 
Syracuse—  Syracusan.  The  city  had  then  been  well-nigh 
wMch'^the  blocked  up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation  carried 
town  had  from  sea  to  sea;  which  was  actually  more  than 
posedt^n  half  completed,  and  would  have  been  entirely 
the  Athe-  completed,  had  the  original  commander  been 
man  siege.  X)emosthenes  instead  ofNikias.  The  prodigious 
importance  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse  to  the  safety  of  the; 
city  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence. In  a  preceding  volume,  I  have  already  described 
the  site  of  Syracuse  and  the  relation  of  this  slope  to  the 
outer  city  called  Achradina.  Epipolse  was  a  gentle  ascent 
west  of  Achradina.  It  was  bordered,  along  both  the  north 
side  and  the  south  side,  by  lines  of  descending  cliff,  cut 
down  precipitously,  about  twenty  feet  deep  in  their  lowest 
part.  These  lines  of  cliff  nearly  converged  at  the  summit 
of  the  slope,  called  Euryalus;  leaving  a  narrow  pass  or 
road  between  elevated  banks,  which  communicated  with 
the  country  both  north  and  west  of  Syracuse.  Epipolae 
thus  formed  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  up- 
ward from  its  base,  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  to  its 
apex  at  Euryalus;  and  having  its  two  sides  formed,  the 
one  by  the  northern,  the  other  by  the  southern,  line  of 
cliffs.  This  apex  formed  a  post  of  the  highest  importance, 
commanding  the  narrow  road  which  approached  Epipolse 
from  its  western  extremity  or  summit,  and  through  which 
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alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  on  the  declivity  of 
Epipolse,  since  the  cliffs  on  each  side  were  steep,  though 
less  steep  on  the  northern  side  than  on  the  southern,  i 
Unless  an  enemy  acquired  possession  of  this  slope,  Syra- 
cuse could  never  be  blocked  up  from  the  northern  sea  at 
Trogilus  to  the  Great  Harbour;  an  enterprise,  which  Nikias 
and  the  Athenians  were  near  accomplishing,  because  they 
first  surprised  from  the  northward  the  position  of  Eurya- 
lus,  and  from  thence  poured  down  upon  the  slope  of  Epi- 
polae.  I  have  already  described  how  the  arrival  of  Gylip- 
pus  deprived  them  of  superiority  in  the  field  at  a  time 
when  their  line  of  circumvallation  was  already  half  finished 
— having  been  carried  from  the  centre  of  Epipolae  south- 
ward down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  being  partially 
completed  from  the  same  point  across  the  northern  half  of 
Epipolae  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus;  how  he  next  intercepted 
their  farther  progress,  by  carrying  out,  from  the  outer  wall 
of  Achradina,  a  cross-wall  traversing  their  intended  line 
of  circumvallation  and  ending  at  the  northern  cliff;  how 
he  finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard-post  on  the  summit  of 
Euryalus,  which  he  connected  with  the  cross-wall  just 
mentioned  by  a  single  wall  of  junction  carried  down  the 
slope  of  Epipol3e.2 

Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  incurred, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  had  been  obviated.   Additional 
were   fresh    in   the   recollection  of  Dionysius.   fprtifica- 

n-  ii        A  ii        •  •  J I       o(  tions  made 

omce  the  Athenian  siege,  the  byracusans  may  by  Diony- 
perhaps   have   preserved   the   fort  erected  by   J{"^  *^7if 
Gylippus  near  Euryalus;  but  they  had  pulled   em  ridge  of 
down  the  wall  of  junction,  the  cross-wall,  and   ^^^j*'^^^'^^  °^ 
the  outer  wall  of  protection    constructed  be-   upTo^the 
tween  the   arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily  and  his   Euryalus. 
commencement  of  the  siege,  enclosing  the  sacred  precinct 
of   Apollo  Temenites.     The  outer  city  of  Syracuse  was 
thus  left  with  nothing  but  the  wall  of  Achradina,  with  its 
two  suburbs  or  excrescences,  Tyche  and  Neapolis.     Diony- 
sius now  resolved  to  provide  for  Syracuse  a  protection 

*  See  the  Dissertation  of  Saverio  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  volume, 
Cavallari  —  Zur  Topographie  von  illustrated  by  two  plans  of  the  city 
Syrakus  (Gottingen,  1845),  p.  22.  and  its  environs. 

*  See,  for  a  farther  exposition  of  The  reader  will  also  find  at  the 
these  points,  my  account  of  the  end  of  the  present  volume,  a  Plan 
siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  of  Syracuse  as  it  stood  after  the 
Ch.  LIX.,  LX.— and  the  Appendix  additions  made  by  Dionysius. 
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substantially  similar  to  that  contrived  by  Gylippus,  yet 
more  comprehensive,  elaborate,  and  permanent.  He  car- 
ried out  an  outer  line  of  defence,  starting  from  the  sea 
near  the  port  called  Trogilus,  enclosing  the  suburb  called 
Tyche  (which  adjoined  Achradina  to  the  north-west),  and 
then  ascending  westward,  along  the  brink  of  the  northern 
cliff  of  Epipolse,  to  the  summit  of  that  slope  at  Euryalus. 
The  two  extremities  thus  became  connected  together — not 
as  in  the  time  of  Gylippus,  i  by  a  single  cross-wall  out  from  the 
city- wall  to  the  northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at  an  angle  by 
another  single  wall  descending  the  slope  of  Epipolse  from  Eu- 
ryalus, but — by  one  continuous  new  line  bordering  the  north- 
ern cliff  down  to  the  sea.  And  the  new  line,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  single  wall,  was  now  built  under  the  advice 
of  the  best  engineers,  with  lofty  and  frequent  towers  in- 
terspersed throughout  its  length,  to  serve  both  as  means 
of  defence  and  as  permanent  quarters  for  soldiers.  Its 
length  was  thirty  stadia  (about  3  V2  English  miles) ;  it  was 
constructed  of  large  stones  carefully  hewn,  some  of  them 
four  feet  in  length. 2  The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abun- 
dant materials,  and  for  the  labour  necessary,  Dionysiuj. 
brought  together  all  the  population  of  the  city  and  its 
neighbourhood,  out  of  whom  he  selected  60,000  of  the  mos1, 
effective  hands  to  work  on  the  wall.  Others  were  ordered 
to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry,  while  6000  teams  of  oxen 
were  put  in  harness  to  draw  them  to  the  spot.  The  work 
was  set  out  by  furlongs  and  by  smaller  spaces  of  100  feet 
each  to  regiments  of  suitable  number,  each  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  overseer.  3 

As  yet,  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionysius  except 
Po  uiarity  ^^^^  ^^  fraud,  violeuce,  and  spoliation  for  the 
of  the  work  purpose  of  establishing  his  own  dominion  over 
made  b^  all  Syracuse,  and  aggrandising  himself  by  new  con- 
the  Syra-  quests  on  the  borders.  But  this  new  fortification 
^^en^as^b  "^^^  ^  work  of  different  import.  Instead  of  being, 
Dionysius  like  his  forts  and  walls  in  Ortygia,  a  guardhouse 
himself.  hotlcL  of  defence  and  aggression  merely  for  himself 
against  the  people  of  Syracuse — it  was  a  valuable  protection 
to  the  people,  and  to  himself  along  with  them,  against 
foreign  besiegers.     It  tended  much  to  guarantee  Syracuse 

^  Thucyd.  vi.  75.  cubes  of  four  feet ;  but  this  does  not 

2  Diodor.  xiv.  18.     Xi9u)v  Ts-rprx-o-      certainly  appear. 
6u>v.      The  stones   may  have  been         '  Diodor.  xiv.  18. 
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from  those  disasters  which  had  so  recently  befallen  Agri- 
gentum  and  the  other  cities.  Accordingly,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  the  Syracusans,  and  produced  between 
them  andDionysius  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and  harmony 
such  as  had  not  before  been  seen.  Every  man  laboured  at 
the  work  not  merely  with  goodwill,  but  with  enthusiasm; 
while  the  despot  himself  displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passing 
whole  days  on  the  spot,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship 
and  difficulty.  He  showed  himself  everywhere  amidst  the 
mass,  as  an  unguarded  citizen,  without  suspicion  or  reserve, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  harshness  of  his  previous 
demeanour,  i  proclaiming  rewards  for  the  best  and  most 
rapid  workmen;  he  also  provided  attendance  or  relief  for 
those  whose  strength  gave  way.  Such  was  the  emulation 
thus  inspired,  that  the  numbers  assembled,  often  toiling 
by  night  as  well  as  by  da}'^,  completed  the  whole  wall  in 
the  space  of  twenty  days.  The  fort  at  Euryalus,  which 
formed  the  termination  of  this  newly-constructed  line  of 
wall,  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  as  comprised  within 
so  short  a  period  of  execution;  at  least  in  its  complete 
consummation.  Eor  the  defences  provided  at  this  fort 
(either  now  or  at  a  later  period)  were  prodigious  in  extent 
as  well  as  elaborate  in  workmanship;  and  the  remains  of 
them  exhibit,  even  to  modern  observers,  the  most  complete 
specimen  preserved  to  us  of  ancient  fortification.  2  To 
bring  them  into  such  a  condition  must  have  occupied  a 
longer  time  than  twenty  days.  Even  as  to  the  wall, 
perhaps,  twenty  days  is  rather  to  be  understood  as  indi- 
cating the  time  required  for  the  essential  continuity  of  its 
line,  leaving  towers,  gates,  &c.  to  be  added  afterwards. 

To  provide  defence  for  Syracuse  against  a  besieging 
army,  however,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
extensive    schemes    of   Dionysius.     What    he     '  * 
meditated  was  aggressive  war  against  the  Car-   5"ns*oV 
thaginians ;  for  which  purpose,  he  not  only  began  Dionysius 
to  accumulate  preparations  of  every  kind"  on  the   s°ve*wir^^" 
most  extensive  scale,  but  also  modified  his  policy   against  the 
both  towards  the  Syracusans  and  towards  the   nfana.*^^' 
other  Sicilian  Greeks. 

'■  Diodor.  xiv.  18.    Ka96Xou  hi  airo-  p.iijouvTs<;  to  pipo;  x^?  tojv  Ootvixujv 

6e[ji£vo?  TO  T^;  «PX^'^  Pipo?,  iSitbTriv  eTCixpaTsia?,  &c. 

0'!>t6v  ditsSslxv'JS,  &c.  *  According  to  the  testimony  of 

Compare   cap.  45   and   cap.  47 —  Saverio    Cavallari,     the    architect 
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Towards  the  Syracusans  his  conduct  underwent  a 
material  change.  The  cruelty  and  oppression 
inenriifthe  which  had  hitherto  marked  his  dominion  was 
behaviour  discontinued;  he  no  longer  put  men  to  death, 
sius  to^^'  or  sent  them  into  banishment,  with  the  same 
wards  the  merciless  hand  as  before.  In  place  of  such 
yracusans.  ^yj.g^^j^j^  j^g  ^q^  Substituted  comparative  mild- 
ness, forbearance,  and  conciliation.!  Where  the  system 
had  before  been  so  fraught  with  positive  maltreatment  to 
many  and  alarm  to  all,  the  mitigation  of  it  must  have  been 
sensibly  as  well  as  immediately  felt.  And  when  we  make 
present  to  our  minds  the  relative  position  of  Dionysius 
and  the  Syracusans,  we  shall  see  that  the  evil  inflicted  by 
his  express  order  by  no  means  represented  the  whole 
amount  of  evil  which  they  suffered.  He  occupied  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Ortygia,  with  the  entire  harbour, 
docks,  and  maritime  means  of  the  city.  The  numerous 
garrison  in  his  pay,  and  devoted  to  him,  consisted  in  great 
part  of  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  and  of  liberated 
slaves,  probably  also  non-Hellenic.  The  Syracusans  resident 
in  the  outer  city  and  around  were  not  only  destitute  of 
the  means  of  defensive  concert  and  organization,  but  were 
also  disarmed.  For  these  mercenaries  either  pay  was  t*o 
be  provided  from  the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  or  lands 
from  their  properties;  for  them,  and  for  other  partisans 
also,  Dionysius  had  enforced  spoliations  and  transfers  of 
land  and  house-property  by  wholesale.  2  Now,  while  the 
despot  himself  was  inflicting  tyrannical  sentences  for  his 
own  purposes,  we  may  be  sure  that  these  men,  the  indis- 
pensable instruments  of  his  tyranny,  would  neither  of 
themselves  be  disposed  to  respect  the  tranquillity  of  the 
other  citizens,  nor  be  easily  constrained  to  do  so.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  merely  from  the  systematic  misrule  of  the 
chief  that  the  Syracusans  had  to  suffer,  but  also  from  the 
insolence  and  unruly  appetites  of  the  subordinates.  And 
accordingly  they  would  be  doubly  gainers,  when  Dionysius, 
from  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  thought  it  prudent 

under  whose  directions  the  exca-  t^5y)    to    Tcixpov    Trj?   Tuvavvi5o?,    xa\ 

vations  were  made  in  1839,  whereby  (JLiTa^aXXofxevo?  sk  sTCielxsiotv,  tpiXav- 

these  remains   were  first  fully  dis-  GpiOTtotspov  rjpyz  tcLv  U7toT:£TaY{x£vu)V, 

closed  (Zur  Topographie  von  Syra-  outs  (povsucov,   outs  (fOfi.t'Xii  tiokLv, 

kus,  p.  21).  xaQaitsp   slujQsi. 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  45.    'ATteTiBsTO  yap  *  Diodor,  xiv.  7. 
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to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  own  proceedings;  since  his 
example,  and  in  case  of  need  his  interference,  would  restrict 
the  license  of  his  own  partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign 
conquest  made  it  now  his  interest  to  conciliate  some 
measure  of  good- will  from  the  Syracusans;  or  at  least  to 
silence  antipathies  v/hich  might  become  embarrassing  if 
they  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  a  war.  And  he  had  in  this 
case  the  advantage  of  resting  on  another  antipathy,  power- 
ful and  genuine  in  their  minds.  Hating  as  well  as  fearing 
Carthage,  the  Syracusans  cordially  sympathised  in  the 
aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against  her;  which  held 
out  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
groaned,  and  some  chance  of  procuring  a  restoration  of  the 
arms  snatched  from  them.  ^ 

Towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also,   the  conduct  of 
Dionysius  was  mainly  influenced  by  his  anti-   b.c.  399-398. 
Carthaginian  projects,  which  made  him  eager  His  couci- 
to  put  aside,  or  at  least  to  defer,  all  possibilities   ^^^*°^^. 
of  war  in  other  quarters.     The  inhabitants  of  other  Gre- 
Ehegium,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Strait  of  ^^^gjjjf  ®^ 
Messina,  had  recently  manifested  a  disposition  HostuV* 
to  attack  him.   They  were  of  common  Chalkidic   ^f^Vh™?.'}* 
origin  with  Naxos  and  Katana,  the  two  cities   gines^o-  ^' 
which  Dionysius  had  recently  conquered  and   J^*"?^  '^^Y* 
enslaved.      Sixteen    years    before,    when    the   caSon^to  ^' 
powerful  Athenian  armament  visited  Sicily  with   Mesaene. 
the  ostensible  view  of  protecting  the  Chalkidic  cities  against 
Syracuse,  the  E-hegines,  in  spite  of  their  fellowship  of  race, 
had  refused  the  invitation  ofNikias^  to  lend  assistance, 
being   then   afraid   of  Athens.     But   subsequent  painful 
experience  had  taught  them,  that  to  residents  in  or  near 
Sicily,  Syracuse  was  the  more  formidable  enemy  of  the 
two.     The  ruin   of  Naxos   and  Katana,  with  the   great 
extension  of  Syracusan   dominion  northward,   had   filled 
them  with  apprehension  from  Dionysius,  similar  to  the 
fears  of  Carthage,  inspired  to  the  Syracusans  themselves 
by  the  disasters  of  Agrigentum  and  Gela.     Anxious  to 
revenge  their  enslaved  kinsmen,  the  Khegines  projected  an 
attack  upon  Dionysius  before  his  power  should  become 
yet  more  formidable;  a  resolution,  in  whichthey  weregreatly 
confirmed  by  the  instigations  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  (now 
driven  from  ^tna  and  the  other  neighbouring  cities  to 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  45.  *  Thucyd.  vi.  46. 
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Rhegium),  confident  in  their  assurances  that  insurrection 
would  break  out  against  Dionysius  at  Syrause,  so  soon  as 
any  foreign  succour  should  be  announced  as  approaching. 
Envoys  were  sent  across  the  strait  to  Messene,  soliciting 
cooperation  against  Dionysius,  upon  the  urgent  plea  that 
the  ruin  of  Naxos  and  Katana  could  not  be  passed  over, 
either  in  generosity  or  in  prudence,  by  neighbours  on  either 
side  of  the  strait.  These  representations  made  so  much 
impression  on  the  generals  of  Messene,  that  without  con- 
sulting the  public  assembly,  they  forthwith  summoned  the 
military  force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along  with  the 
E-hegines  towards  the  Syracusan  frontier — 6000  Khegine 
and  4000  Messenian  hoplites — 600  E,hegine  and  400 
Messenian  horsemen — with  50  Rhegine  triremes.  But 
when  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  Messenian  territory, 
a  large  portion  of  the  soldiers  refused  to  follow  their 
generals  farther.  A  citizen  named  Laomedon  headed  the 
opposition,  contending  that  the  generals  had  no  authority 
to  declare  war  without  a  public  vote  of  the  city,  and  that 
it  was  imprudent  to  attack  Dionysius  unprovoked.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  that  the  Messenian 
soldiers  returned  back  to  their  city;  while  the  Hhegines, 
believing  themselves  to  be  inadequate  to  the  enterprise 
single-handed,  went  home  also.  * 

Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had  al- 
He  makes  ready  led  his  troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan 
P^ace  with  frontier.  But  he  now  re-conducted  them  back  to 
arfd  ^Khe-  Syracuse,  and  listened  favourably  to  propositions 
gium.  He  for  peace  which  speedily  reached  him,  from 
inarry^a  Rhcgium  and  Messene.  2  He  was  anxious  to 
Khegine  conciliate  them  for  the  present,  at  all  price,  in 
proposition  Order  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  he  came  to 
is  declined  execute  his  plans,  might  find  no  Grecian  allies 
He  is  great-  to  cooperate  with  them  in  Sicily.  He  acquired 
ly  incensed,  an  influence  in  Messene,  by  making  to  the  city 
large  concessions  of  conterminous  territory;  on  which  side 
of  the  border,  or  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know.  He  far- 
ther endeavoured  to  open  an  intimate  connexion  with 
B-hegium  by  marrying  a  Bhegine  wife;  with  which  view- 
he  sent  a  formal  message  to  the  citizens,  asking  permission 
to  contract  such  an  alliance,  accompanied  with  a  promise 
to  confer  upon  them  important  benefits,  both  in  territorial 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  40.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  40. 
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aggrandisement  and  in  other  ways.  After  a  public  debate, 
the  Rhegines  declined  his  proposition.  The  feeling  in  their 
city  was  decidedly  hostile  to  Dionysius,  as  the  recent 
destroyer  of  Naxus  and  Katana;  and  it  appears  that  some 
of  the  speakers  expressed  themselves  with  contemptuous 
asperity,  remarking  that  the  daughter  of  the  public  exe- 
cutioner was  the  only  fit  wife  for  him.  i  Taken  by  itself, 
the  refusal  would  be  sufficiently  galling  to  Dionysius.  But 
when  coupled  with  such  insulting  remarks  (probably  made 
in  public  debate  in  the  presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for  it 
seems  not  credible  that  the  words  should  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  formal  reply  or  resolution  of  the  assembly  2), 
it  left  the  bitterest  animosity;  a  feeling,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  find  in  full  operation. 

Kefused   at  Rhegium,  Dionysius   sent  to   prefer   a 
similar  request,  with  similar  offers,  at  the  neigh-   He  makes  a 
bouring  city  of  Lokri;  where  it  was  favourably   proposition 
entertained.     It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle   wif^from* 
comments  upon  this  acquiescence  of  the  Lokrians   Lokri— Ms 
as  an  act  of  grave  imprudence,  and  as  dictated   granted— 
only  by  the  anxiety  of  the  principal  citizens,  in  iie  marries 
an  oligarchical  government,  to  seek  for  aggran-  Ji^^en  *^ 
disement  to  themselves  out  of  such  an  alliance,   named 
The  request  would  not  have  been  granted  (Ari-  ^°"s- 
stotle  observes)  either  in  a  democracy  or  in  a  well-balanced 
aristocracy.     The  marital    connexion  now  contracted  by 
Dionysius  with  a  Lokrian  female,  Doris  the  daughter  of  a 
citizen  of  distinction  named  Xenetus,  produced  as  an  ulti- 
mate consequence  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri. 3 
And  even  among  the  Lokrians,  the  request  was  not  granted 
without  opposition.     A  citizen  named  Aristeides  (one  of 
the  companions  of  Plato),  whose  daughter  Dionysius  had 
solicited  in  marriage,  returned  for  answer  that  he  would 
rather  see  her  dead  than  united  to  a  despot.    In  revenge 


^  Diodor.  xiv.  44,  106,  107.  6XiYap';(ixo?   elvoi,   jiSlXXov  TcXeovex- 

*  Diodorus,  where   he  first  men-  xouaiv  oi  f^(bp\\LC\,'  olov  xai  ev  Aaxe- 

tions   the   answer,    does   not  give  5ai|xovi  eli;  oXIyou?  al  ouoiai  epyovtai, 

this    remark    as    comprised    in    it;  xai  l^eaxi  uoislv   on  av  QeXioai  toic 

though  he  afterwards  alludes  to  it  y^'^P^H'-o^^  jxoXXov,   xal   xr^ScUsiv  8t«j> 

as  having  been  said  to  be  ('p aai)  so  SeXouai.    Aio  xai  tj  Aoxpujv  itoXneia 

comprised  (xiv.  44-107).  airojXeToixTTJ^Ttpoi; Aiov'JaiovxTjSsiac* 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  6,  7.    'Eti  5ia  5  ev  Sr^fjioxpaTla  oOx  av  eY^veto,  068' 

TOTtdoa^Td^dpiaToxpatixi^TcoXiTeiai;  av  ev  apvaToxpaxia  eu  jjl£|jliy[Ji.svtq. 
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for  this  bitter  reply,  Dionysius  caused  the  sons  of  Aristeides 
to  be  put  to  death. » 

But  the  amicable  relations  which  Dionysius  was  at  so 
B.C.  398-397.  much  pains  to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities 
Immense  near  the  Strait  of  Messene,  were  destined  chiefly 
-warlike  ^q  leave  him  free  for  preparations  against  Car- 
of  DFony"  thage ;  which  preparations  he  now  commenced  on 
sius  at  ^  a  gigantic  scale.  Efforts  so  great  and  varied, 
ar"s^"eJ-  Combined  not  merely  with  forecast  but  with  all 
gines,  Ac.  the  scientific  appliances  then  available,  have  not 
hitherto  come  before  us  throughout  this  history.  The  ter- 
rible effect  with  which  Hannibal  had  recently  employed  his 
battering-machines  against  Selinus  and  Himera,  stimulated 
Dionysius  to  provide  himself  with  the  like  implements  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  Greek  general  had  ever  before 
possessed.  He  collected  at  Syracuse,  partly  by  constraint, 
partly  by  allurement,  all  the  best  engineers,  mechanists, 
armourers,  artisans,  &c.,  whom  Sicily  or  Italy  could  furnish. 
He  set  them  upon  the  construction  of  machines  and  other 
muniments  of  war,  and  upon  the  manufacture  of  arms  offen- 
sive as  well  as  defensive,  with  the  greatest  possible  as- 
siduity. The  arms  provided  were  of  great  variety;  net 
merely  such  as  were  suitable  for  Grecian  soldiers,  heavy  or 
light,  but  also  such  as  were  in  use  among  the  differert 
barbaric  tribes  round  the  Mediterranean,  Gauls,  Iberians, 
Tyrrhenians,  &c.,  from  whom  Dionysius  intended  to  hire 
mercenaries;  so  that  every  different  soldier  would  be 
furnished,  on  arriving,  with  the  sort  of  weapon  which  had 
become  habitual  to  him.  All  Syracuse  became  a  bustling 
military  workshop — not  only  the  market-places,  porticoes, 
palsestrse,  and  large  private  houses,  but  also  the  fore- 
chambers  and  back-chambers  of  the  various  temples.  Dio- 
nysius distributed  the  busy  multitude  into  convenient  divi- 
sions, each  with  some  eminent  citizen  as  superintendent. 
Visiting  them  in  person  frequently,  and  reviewing  their 
progress,  he  recompensed  largely,  and  invited  to  his  table, 
those  who  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  finished  work. 
As  he  farther  offered  premiums  for  inventive  skill,  the 
competition  of  ingenious  mechanists  originated  several 
valuable  warlike  novelties;  especially  the  great  projectile 
engine  for  stones  and  darts,  called  Catapulta,  which  was 
now  for  the  first  time  devised.   We  are  told  that  the  shields 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  6. 
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fabricated  during  this  season  of  assiduous  preparation  were 
not  less  than  140,000  in  number,  and  the  breast-plates 
14,000,  many  of  them  unrivalled  in  workmanship,  destined 
for  the  body-guard  and  the  officers.  Helmets,  spears,  dag- 
gers, &c.,  with  other  arms  and  weapons  in  indefinite  variety, 
were  multiplied  in  corresponding  proportion,  i  The  maga- 
zines of  arms,  missiles,  machines,  and  muniments  of  war  in 
every  variety,  accumulated  in  Ortygia,  continued  stupen- 
dous in  amount  through  the  whole  life  of  Dionysius,  and 
even  down  to  the  downfall  of  his  son.  2 

If  the  preparations  for  land-warfare  were  thus  stupen- 
dous, those  for  sea-warfare  were  fully  equal,  if  Naval  pre- 
not  superior.    The  docks  of  Syracuse  were  filled  fjf'^fiJe^J^j. 
with  the  best  ship-builders,  carpenters,  and  arti-  bour  of 
sans;  numerous  wood-cutters  were  sent  to  cut  Syracuse— 
ship-timber  on  the  well-clothed  slopes  of  ^tna  Iig^o.  ^En- 
and  the  Calabrian  Apennines;   teams  of  oxen  ^Yfvf"^v'^Mj 
were  then  provided  to  drag  it  to  the  coast,  from  of  sMps^of 
whence  it  was  towed  in  rafts  to  Syracuse.    The  ^ar— qua- 
existing  naval  establishment  of  Syracuse  com-   and^qSn- 
prised  1 1 0  triremes ;  the  existing  docks  contained  queremes. 
150  ship-houses,  or  covered  slips  for  the  purpose  either  of 
building  or  housing  a  trireme.   But  this  was  very  inadequate 
to  the  conceptions  of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith  undertook 
the  construction  of  160  new  ship-houses,  each  competent 
to  hold  two  vessels — and  then  commenced  the  building  of 
new  ships  of  war  to  the  number  of  200 ;  while  he  at  the 
same  time  put  all  the  existing  vessels  and  docks  into  the 
best  state  of  repair.    Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cata- 
pulta,  the  ingenuity  of  his  architects  enabled  him  to  stand 
forth  as  a  maritime  inventor.    As  yet,  the  largest  ship  of 
war  which  had  ever  moved  on  the  Grecian  or  Mediterranean 
waters,  was  the  trireme,  which  was  rowed  by  three  banks 
or  tiers  of  oars.    It  was  now  three  centuries  since  the  first 
trireme  had  been  constructed  at  Corinth  and  Samos  by  the 
inventive  skill  of  the  Corinthian  Ameinokles;^  it  was  not 
until  the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion  that  even 
triremes  had  become  extensively  employed;  nor  had  any 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  42,  43.  from  him  (Philisti  Fragment,  xxxiv. 

The  historian  Philistus  had  de-  ed.  Marx  and  ed.  Didot). 

scribed  with  much  minuteness  these  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13. 

warlike  preparations  of  Dionysius.  •  Thucyd.  i.  13. 
Diodorus    has    probably    abridged 
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larger  vessels  ever  been  thought  of.  The  Athenians,  who 
during  the  interval  between  the  Persian  invasion  and  their 
great  disaster  at  Syracuse  had  stood  pre-eminent  and  set 
the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters,  were  under  no  induce- 
ment to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme.  As  their  style 
of  manoeuvring  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions  and  changes  in 
the  ship's  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  weak 
parts  of  an  enemy's  ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own — so, 
if  the  size  of  their  ship  had  been  increased,  her  capacity 
for  such  nimble  turns  and  movements  would  have  been 
diminished.  But  the  Syracusans  had  made  no  attempt  to 
copy  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Athenian  navy.  On  the 
contrary,  when  fighting  against  the  latter  in  the  confined 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  i  they  had  found  every  advantage  in 
their  massive  build  of  ships,  and  straightforward  impact  of 
bow  driven  against  bow.  For  them,  the  larger  ships  were 
the  more  suitable  and  efiicient;  so  that  Dionysius  or  his 
naval  architects,  full  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now  struck 
out  the  plan  of  building  ships  of  war  with  four  or  five 
banks  of  oars  instead  of  three;  that  is,  quadriremes,  or 
quinqueremes,  instead  of  triremes.  2  Not  only  did  the  Sy- 
racusan  despot  thus  equip  a  naval  force  equal  in  number 
of  ships  to  Athens  in  her  best  days;  but  he  also  exhibited 
ships  larger  than  Athens  had  ever  possessed,  or  than  Gree  ce 
had  ever  conceived. 

In  all  these  offensive  preparations  against  Cartha^^e, 
BO  398  397  ^^  ^^  ^^®  previous  defences  on  Epipolae,  ihe 
spontaneous  impulse  of  the  Syracusans  generally 
sympathy  Went  hand  in  hand  with  Dionysius.  3  Their  sym- 
of  the  Sy-  pathy  and  concurrence  greatly  promoted  the 
his  "pn^ects  succcss  of  his  efforts,  for  this  immense  equipment 
against  against  the  common  enemy.  Even  with  all  this 
arthage.  sympathy,  indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
nor  are  we  at  all  informed,  how  he  found  money  to  meet 
so  prodigious  an  outlay. 

After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  com- 
He  Mr  pleted — an  operation  which   can  hardly  have 

soldiers         occupied  less  than  two  or  three  years — it  1 
from  all        mained  to  levy  men.   On  this  point,  the  ideas  of; 
quar  era.       Dionysius  wcro  not  less  aspiring.    Besides  his 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  36-62.  Aiovuaiou    Ttpoaipsffst,    uoXXrjv    oove- 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  42.  Paive   YeveaQai    tyjv  cpiXoxifilav   irepl' 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  41.     SutiupoOujiou-     Tyjv  Ttbv  onXiov  xaxaaxeoigv. 

udvtov   6e  Tojv  2upaxouoiu)v    t^  too 
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own  numerous  standing  force,  he  enlisted  all  the  most 
effective  among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as  well  as  from 
cities  in  his  dependency.  He  sent  friendly  addresses,  and 
tried  to  acquire  popularity,  among  the  general  body  of 
Greeks  throughout  the  island.  Of  his  large  fleet,  one-half 
was  manned  with  Syracusan  rowers,  marines,  and  officers ; 
the  other  half  with  seamen  enlisted  from  abroad.  He 
farther  sent  envoys  both  to  Italy  and  to  Peloponnesus  to 
obtain  auxiliaries,  with  offers  of  the  most  liberal  pay.  Prom 
Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  courting  his 
alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to  her  own  empire,  he 
received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  enlist  no  inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponnesus;  while 
many  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western 
regions  near  the  Mediterranean  were  hired  also,  i  He  at 
length  succeeded,  to  his  satisfaction,  in  collecting  an  aggre- 
gate army,  formidable  not  less  from  numbers  and  bravery, 
than  from  elaborate  and  diversified  equipment.  His  large 
and  well-stocked  armoury  (already  noticed)  enabled  him  to 
furnish  each  newly-arrived  soldier,  from  all  the  different 
nations,  with  native  and  appropriate  weapons.  2 

When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his 
last  step  was  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  a  few  b.c.  397. 
days  previous  to  the  active  commencement  of  He  ceie- 
the  war.  He  married,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Urates  Mg 
two  wives — the  Lokrian  Doris  (already  men-   w^th^t\fo 
fcioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman  named  Aristo-  wives  on 
nache,  daughter  of  his  partisan  Hipparinus  (and   day— Doris 
lister  of  Dion,  respecting  whom  much  will  occur   and  -^ri- 
lereafter).   The  first  use  made  of  one  among  his   Temporary 
lewly-invented  quinquereme  vessels,  was  to  sail  s^^^  ^eei- 
;o  Lokri,  decked  out  in  the  richest  ornaments  cufe^to-^'* 
jf  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose   of  con-  wards  Mm. 
keying  Doris  in  state  to  Ortygia.     Aristomache  was  also 
Drought  to  his  house  in  a  splendid  chariot  with  four  white 
iorses.3    He  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  both  of  them  in 
lis  house  on  the  same  day;  no   one  knew  which  bed- 
;hamber  he  visited  first ;  and  both  of  them  continued  con- 
itantly  to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table,  with   equal 
lignity,  for  many  years.     He  had  three  children  by  Doris, 
.he  eldest  of  whom  was  Dionysius  the  younger;  and  four 

»  Piodor.  xiv.  43,  44,  45.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  41. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  44 ;  xvi.  6. 
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by  Aristomache;  but  the  latter  was  for  a  considerable  time 
childless ;  which  greatly  chagrined  Dionysius.  Ascribing 
her  barrenness  to  magical  incantations,  he  put  to  death 
the  mother  of  his  other  wife  Doris,  as  the  alleged  worker 
of  these  mischievous  influences,  i  It  was  the  rumour  at 
Syracuse  that  Aristomache  was  the  most  beloved  of  the 
two.  But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them  well,  and  both 
of  them  equally;  moreover  his  son  by  Doris  succeeded  him, 
though  he  had  two  sons  by  the  other.  His  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  banquets  and  festive  recreations,  wherein 
all  the  Syracusan  citizens  as  well  as  the  soldiers  partook. 
The  scene  was  probably  the  more  grateful  to  Dionysius, 
as  he  seems  at  this  moment,  when  every  man's  mind  was 
full  of  vindictive  impulse  and  expected  victory  against 
Carthage,  to  have  enjoyed  a  real  short-lived  popularity, 
and  to  have  been  able  to  move  freely  among  the  people ; 
without  that  fear  of  assassination  which  habitually  tor- 
mented his  life  even  in  his  inmost  privacy  and  bed-chamber 
— and  that  extremity  of  suspicion  which  did  not  except 
either  his  wives  or  his  daughters.  2 

After  a  few  days  devoted  to  such  fellowship  and 
He  con-  festivity,  Dionysius  convoked  a  public  assembly, 
vokes  the      for  the  purpose  of  formally  announcing  the 

Syracusan       -    .       j    j  *■       ^       tt  -jjxi-ci 

assembly,  intended  war.  He  reminded  the  Syracusans 
thfem  to^^^^r  ^^^^  *^®  Carthaginians  were  common  enemies 
against  ^^  to  Greeks  in  general,  but  most  of  all  to  the  Sici 
Carthage,  lian  Greeks — as  recent  events  but  too  plainly 
testified.  He  appealed  to  their  generous  sympathies  on 
behalf  of  the  five  Hellenic  cities,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  which  had  lately  undergone  the  miseries  of  cap- 
ture by  the  generals  of  Carthage,  and  were  still  groaning 
under  her  yoke.  Nothing  prevented  Carthage  (he  added) 
from  attempting  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  rest  oi 
the  island,  except  the  pestilence  under  which  she  had 
herself  been  suffering  in  Africa.  To  the  Syracusans,  this 
ought  to  be  an  imperative  stimulus  for  attacking  her  al 
once,  and  rescuing  their  Hellenic  brethren,  before  she  had 
time  to  recover.  3 


»  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3. 

xiv.  2. 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  20,  57-63; 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  45. 

aler.    Maxim,    is.    13 ;     Diodor. 

• 
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These  motives  were  really  popular  and  impressive. 
There  was  besides  another  inducement,  which   He  desires 
weighed  with  Dionysius  to  hasten  the  war,  though  Jj/g^?*^^ 
he  probably  did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  his  public   tion^of  ^'^*" 
address  to  the  Syracusans.    He  perceived  that  ^g°g®j"^g^° 
various  Sicilian  Grreeks  were  migrating  volun-   afraid  o/ 
tarily  with  their  properties  into  the  territory  of  *^^  Cartha- 
Carthage;  whose  dominion,  though  hateful  and  minion°" 
oppressive,  was,  at  least  while  untried,  regarded  ^^^^  o^  ^i^. 
by  many  with  less  terror  than  his  dominion  when  actually 
suflPered.    By  commencing  hostilities  at  once,  he  expected 
not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but  to  induce  such 
Greeks  as  were  actually  subjects  of  Carthage  to  throw  off 
her  yoke  and  join  him.  i 

Loud  acclamations    from    the    Syracusan    assembly 
hailed  the  proposition  for  war  with  Carthage ; 
a  proposition,  which  only  converted  into  reality  ^*°*  ^^^"^^^* 
what  had  been  long  the  familiar  expectation  of  ^rmSon 
every  man.    And  the  war  was  rendered  still  to  plunder 
more  popular  by  the  permission,  which  Dionysius   l^Jj^^resl- 
granted  forthwith,  to  plunder  all  the  Cartha-   dents  and 
ginian  residents  and  mercantile  property  either   I'^j.^cuge 
in  Syracuse  or  in  any  of  his  dependent  cities.  Alarm  at 
We  are  told  that  there  were  not  only  several  g^*fferh?^ln 
domiciliated   Carthaginians    at  Syracuse,    but   Africa  from 
also  many  loaded  vessels  belonging  to  Carthage   *^®  peati- 
in  the  harbour,  so  that  the  plunder  was  lucra- 
tive. 2  But  though  such  may  have  been  the  case  in  ordinary 
times,  it  seems  hardly  credible,  that  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances,  any  Carthaginian  (person  or  property)  can 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  41. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  46. 

There  were  also  Greeks,  and 
seemingly  Greeks  of  some  consider- 
ation, who  resided  at  Carthage 
and  seemed  to  have  continued  re- 
sident there  throughout  the  war 
between  theCarthaginiaus  and  Dio- 
oysius  (Diodor.  xiv.  77).  We  should 
infer,  from  their  continuing  to  re- 
side there,  that  the  Carthaginians 
iid  not  retaliate  upon  them  the 
plunder  now  authorized  hy  Diony- 
sius against  their  countrymen  re- 
sident at  Syracuse ;  and  farther,  it 


affords  additional  prohability  that 
the  number  of  Carthaginians  actu- 
ally plundered  at  Syracuse  was  not 
considerable. 

For  instances  of  intermarriage, 
and  inter-residence,  between  Car- 
thage and  Syracuse,  see  Herodot. 
vii.  166;  Livy,  xxiv.  6. 

Phcenician  coins  have  been  found 
in  Ortygia,  bearing  a  Phcenician 
inscription  signifying  The  Island 
—which  was  the  usual  denomi- 
nation of  Ortygia  (Movers,  Die 
Phonizier,  ii.  2.  p.  327). 
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have  been  at  Syracuse  except  by  accident;  for  war  with 
Carthage  had  been  long  announced,  not  merely  in  current 
talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal  language  of  overwhelm- 
ing preparation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the 
prudent  Carthaginian  Senate  (who  probably  were  not  less 
provided  with  spies  at  Syracuse  than  Dionysius  was  at 
Carthage  i)  can  have  been  so  uninformed  as  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  last  moment,  when  Dionysius  sent  thither 
a  herald  formally  declaring  war;  which  herald  was  not 
sent  until  after  the  licence  for  private  plunder  had  been 
previously  granted.  He  peremptorily  required  the  Car- 
thaginians to  rehnquish  their  dominion  over  the  Grreek 
cities  in  Sicily,  2  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  war.  To 
such  a  proposition  no  answer  was  returned,  nor  probably 
expected.  But  the  Carthaginians  were  now  so  much 
prostrated  (like  Athens  in  the  second  and  third  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war)  by  depopulation,  suffering,  terrene, 
and  despondency,  arising  out  of  the  pestilence  wich  beset 
them  in  Africa,  that  they  felt  incompetent  to  any  serious 
effort  and  heard  with  alarm  the  letter  read  from  Dionysius. 
There  was  however  no  alternative,  so  that  they  forthwith 
despatched  some  of  their  ablest  citizens  to  levy  troops  lor 
the  defence  of  their  Sicilian  possessions.  3 

The  first  news  that  reached  them  was  indeed  appalling. 
Dion  sius  I^ionysius  had  marched  forth  with  his  full 
marches  out  power,  Syracusan  as  well  as  foreign,  accumulated 
cusTwftif'a  y  ^^  ^°"?  ^  preparation.  It  was  a  power,  the 
prodigious  like  of  which  had  never  been  beheld  in  Greeiie; 
^'^"^•n  t  th  gi'e^'t^r  even  than  thatwielded  by  his  predecessor 
Carthagi-  Grelon  eighty  years  before.  If  the  contemporaries 
nians  in  Qf  Q-elon  had  been  struck  with  awe  3  at  the  super- 
^^^  ^'  iority  of  his  force  to  anything  that  Hellas  could 

show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more  would  the  same  sentiment 
be  felt  by  those  who  surrounded  Dionysius.  More  intimately 
still  was  a  similar  comparison,  with  the  mighty  victor  of 
Himera,  present  to  Dionysius  himself.  He  exulted  [ 
setting  out  with  an  army  yet  more  imposing,  against  the 
same  enemy,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  liberating  the 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  55.  Touxo  8'  ifirixa-         •  Diodor.  xiv.  47. 

vi^ffato  ('I(i.lXxu)v)  irpo?  TO  (jLr]Seva  TU)v  «  Herodot.  vii.  145.    Tot  8e  FeXwvoc 

xatacxoTctov    oiraYYeiXai    xiv    xaxa-  i:p^Y|iaTa  (ASYaXa  eXeYSTO  etvai,  ou5a- 

icXouv  T(p  Aiovufficp,  &o.  |xu)v  'EXXTf]vixu)v  TU)v  ou  TCoXXov  p-iCu). 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  46,  47.  Compare  c.  160-162. 
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maritime  cities  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage  ;i  cities  whose 
number  and  importance  had  since  fearfully  augmented. 

These  subject-cities,  from  Kamarina  on  one  side  of 
the  island  to  Selinus  and  Himera  on  the  other,  inaurrec 
though  there  were  a  certain  number  of  Cartha-  ti on  against 
ginian  residents  established  there,  had  no  effective  among^the 
standing  force  to  occupy  or  defend  them  on  the  Sicilian 
part  of  Carthage;  whose  habit  it  was  to  levy  j^crlo  her" 
large  mercenary  hosts  for  the  special  occasion  Terrible 
and  then  to  disband  them  afterwards.  Accord-  fl*|c5ed^on°' 
ingly,  as  soon  as  Dionysius  with  his  powerful  the  Cartha- 
army  passed  the  Syracusan  border,  and  entered  giJ^ia^s- 
upon  nis  march  westward  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island,  proclaiming  himself  as  liberator — the  most  intense 
anti- Carthaginian  manifestations  burst  forth  at  once,  at 
Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera.  These 
Greeks  did  not  merely  copy  the  Syracusans  in  plundering 
the  property  of  all  Carthaginians  found  among  them,  but 
also  seized  their  persons,  and  put  them  to  death  with  every 
species  of  indignity  and  torture.  A  frightful  retaliation 
now  took  place  for  the  cruelties  recently  committed  by 
the  Carthaginian  armies,  in  the  sacking  of  Selinus,  Agri- 
gentum, and  the  other  conquered  cities.  2  The  Hellenic 
war-practice,  in  itself  sufficiently  rigorous,  was  aggravated 
into  a  merciless  and  studied  barbarity,  analogous  to  that 
which  had  disfigured  the  late  proceedings  of  Carthage  and 
her  western  mercenaries.  These  "Sicilian  vespers,"  which 
burst  out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the 
Carthaginian  residents,  surpassed  even  the  memorable 
massacre  known  under  that  name  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
wherein  the  Angevine  knights  and  soldiers  were  indeed 
assassinated,  but  not  tortured.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the 
Carthaginians  learnt  from  the  retaliation  thus  sujffered,  a 
lesson  of  forbearance.  It  will  not  appear,  however,  from 

'  Herodot.vii.  158.  Gelon's  speech  xal    aiTO'ji;    auXXa|ipdvovTe?,    itaaav 

to  the  Lacedaemonians  who   come  alxiav  xal  5Ppiv  ei(;  xa  (j{U(xoTa  autuiv 

to  solicit  his  aid  against  Xerxes.  ditETiQsvTO,    [i.v7)[jLOvs6ovTe?  ibv  auTol 

AuToi  Se,    e|xeO   Ttpoxepov  6eir)9evxoi;  xaxi   xrjv  al/jjiaXcDalav  litaQov.    'Enl 

pappapixou     oTpaTou     ouve:i<x'jiao9ai,  "toaouTov   8e  t^<;   xaxi  xu)v  Ooivlxcov 

oxs  [Jioi  Tcp6<;  KapyTr)5oviou<;  velxoi;  auv-  xiixoipia;  nposPrjaav,  xai  x6xe  xal  xaxi 

r^TZTO uicoxelvo  vx6  e;  xe  xa  xov  uaxepov  )(p6vov,  ujsxe  xou?  KapxT)- 

EfjiTcipia  auveXeyOepoO V,  Ac.  Sovi&u?  5iSa)^9:^vai  p.T]x4xi  ii«pavO{i,tW 

*  Diodor.   xiv.  46.     Ou  fxivov  fip  el?  xo-j;  uitoitsadvxa;. 
oyxtbv   xot?   ouai«?   Sii^puaaav,   dXXi 
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their  future  conduct,  that  the  lesson  was  much  laid  to  heart; 
while  it  is  unhappily  certain,  that  such  interchange  of 
cruelties  with  less  humanised  neighbours,  contributed  to 
lower  in  the  Sicilian  Greeks  that  measure  of  comparative 
forbearance  which  characterised  the  Hellenic  race  in  its 
own  home. 

Elate  with  this  fury  of  revenge,  the  citizens  of  Kama- 
B.c.  397-396.  rina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  joined 
Dionysiua  Diouysius  on  his  march  along  the  coast.  He 
besieges  the  -^g-s  enabled,  from  his  abundant  stock  of  recently 
nian  seal  fabricated  arms,  to  furnish  them  with  pan- 
port  MotyS.  oplies  and  weapons;  for  it  is  probable  thab  as 
subjects  of  Carthage  they  had  been  disarmed.  Strengthened 
by  all  these  reinforcements,  he  mustered  a  force  of  80,000 
men,  besides  more  than  3000  cavalry;  while  the  ships  of 
war  which  accompanied  him  along  the  coast  were  nearly 
200,  and  the  transports,  with  stores  and  battering  machines, 
not  less  than  500.  With  this  prodigious  army,  the  most 
powerful  hitherto  assembled  under  Grecian  command,  he 
appeared  before  the  Carthaginian  settlement  of  Motye,  a 
fortified  seaport  in  a  little  bay  immediately  north  of  Cape 
Lilybseum.  i 

Of  the  three  principal  establishments  of  Carthage  ia 
Situation  of  Si^i^Y — ^otye,  Panormus  (Palermo),  and  Soloei  s 
Motyg—  — Motye  was  at  once  the  nearest  to  the  mothei*- 
of  the^si^^  ^i*y»^  *^®  ^^^^  important,  and  the  most  devoted, 
-vigorous  It  was  situated  (like  the  original  Syracuse  in. 
defence.  Qrtygia)  upon  a  litte  islet,  separated  from  Sicily 
by  a  narrow  strait  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadtli, 
which  its  citizens  had  bridged  over  by  means  of  a  mole,  so 
as  to  form  a  regular,  though  narrow  footpath.  It  was  po- 
pulous, wealthy,  flourishing,  and  distinguished  for  the 
excellence  both  of  its  private  houses  and  its  fortifications. 
Perceiving  the  approach  of  Dionysius,  and  not  intimidated 
by  the  surrender  of  their  neighbours  and  allies,  the  Elymi 
at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  resist  so  powerful  a  force — 
the  Motyenes  put  themselves  in  the  best  condition  of  de- 
fence. They  broke  up  their  mole,  again  insulated  them- 
selves from  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  relief 
should  be  sent  from  Carthage.  Resolved  to  avenge  upon 
Motye  the  sufferings  of  Agrigentum  and  Selinus,  Dionysius 
took  a  survey  of  the  place  in  conjunction  with  his  principal 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  47.  ^  Thucyd.  vi.  2 ;  Pausan.  v.  25,  3. 
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engineers.  It  deserves  notice,  that  this  is  among  the  ear- 
liest sieges  recorded  in  Grecian  history  wherein  we  read 
of  a  professed  engineer  as  being  directly  and  deliberately 
called  on  to  advise  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  i 

Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral  Leptines 
with  a  portion  of  the  army  to  begin  the  neces-  Dionysius 
sary  works,  while  he  himself  with  the  remainder  J^^^gf  \^ 
laid  waste  the  neighbouring  territory  dependent  bouring  de- 
on  or  allied  with  Carthage.  The  Sikani  and  J^  c'lrthl^^e 
others  submitted  to  him;  but  Ankyrae,  Soloeis,  —doubtful 
Panormus,  Egesta,  and  Entella,  all  held  out,  'Jg^gW^gof 
though  the  citizens  were  confined  to  their  Motye— ap- 
walls,  and  obliged  to  witness,  without  being  ^^^J'^^®  °^ 
able  to  prevent,  the  destruction  of  their  lands. 2  ,J?th  a^Car- 
Returning  from  this  march,  Dionysius  pressed  i^*^^^*^. 
the  siege  of  Motye  with  the  utmost  ardour,  obliged  to 
and  with  all  the  appliances  which  his  engineers  return, 
could  devise.  Having  moored  his  transports  along  the 
beach,  and  hauled  his  ships  of  war  ashore  in  the  harbour, 
he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  filling  up  the  strait 
(probably  of  no  great  depth)  which  divided  Motye  from 
the  main  island; 3  —  or  at  least  as  much  of  the  length  of 
the  strait  as  was  sufficient  to  march  across  both  with  soldiers 
and  with  battering  engines,  and  to  bring  them  up  close 
against  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  numbers  under  his 
command  enabled  him  to  achieve  this  enterprise,  though 
not  without  a  long  period  of  eflFort,  during  which  the 
Carthaginians  tried  more  than  once  to  interrupt  his 
proceedings.  Not  having  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  in 
pitched  battle  against  the  besiegers,  the  Carthaginian 
general  Imilkon  tried  two  successive  manoeuvres.  He  first 
sent  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  war  to  sail  suddenly  into 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  in  hopes  that  the  diversion  thus 
operated  would  constrain  Dionysius  to  detach  a  portion  of 
his  fleet  from  Motye.  Though  the  attack,  however,  was 
so  far  successful  as  to  destroy  many  merchantmen  in  the 
harbour,  yet  the  assailants  were  beaten  off  without  making 

»  Diodor.    xiv.   48,     AiovJaioc    6e  >  Diodor,  xiv.  48,  49, 

|xcTa  TU)v   dpxiTexTovcDv  xaTacrxe'|d-  '  Diodor.  xiv.  49.     ej^ibvvue  tov  fj.e- 

fxevoi;  Tooi;  t6t:ou?,  Ac.  -ztx^b  uopov,   xal  Ta<;  ixTjj^ava?  ex  tou 

Artemon  the  engineer  was  con-  xaxa    XoYov    a{j.a    ttq    tou    /"^H-^'^O'I 

suited  by  Perikles   at  the  siege  of  auSijaei  i:po(srf(Oift  xoi?  xelxeai. 
Samoa    (Plutarch,  Perikles,   c.  27). 
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any  more  serious  impression,  or  creating  the  diversion 
intended,  i  Imilkon  next  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the 
armed  ships  of  Dionysius,  as  they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the 
harbour  near  Motye.  Crossing  over  from  Carthage  by  night, 
with  100  ships  of  war,  to  the  Selinuntine  coast,  he  sailed 
round  cape  Lilybaeum,  and  appeared  at  daybreak  off  Motye. 
His  appearance  took  every  man  by  surprise.  He  destroyed 
or  put  to  flight  the  ships  on  guard,  and  sailed  into  the 
harbour  prepared  to  attack  while  as  yet  only  a  few  of  the 
Syracusan  ships  had  been  got  afloat.  As  the  harbour  was 
too  confined  to  enable  Dionysius  to  profit  by  his  great 
superiority  in  number  and  size  of  ships,  a  great  portion  of 
his  fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed,  had  it  not  been 
saved  by  his  numerous  land-force  and  artillery  on  the  beach. 
Showers  of  missiles,  from  this  assembled  crowd,  as  well  as 
from  the  decks  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented  Imilkon 
from  advancing  far  enough  to  attack  with  effect.  The 
newly-invented  engine  called  the  catapulta,  of  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  as  yet  had  no  experience,  was  especially 
effective;  projecting  large  masses  to  a  great  distance  it 
filled  them  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  While  their 
progress  was  thus  arrested,  Dionysius  employed  a  new 
expedient  to  rescue  his  fleet  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it 
had  been  caught.  His  numerous  soldiers  were  directed  to 
haul  the  ships,  not  down  to  the  harbour,  but  landward, 
across  a  level  tongue  of  land,  more  than  two  miles  in 
breadth,  which  separated  the  harbour  of  Motye  from  the 
outer  sea.  "Wooden  planks  were  laid  so  as  to  form  a  pathway 
for  the  ships;  and  in  spite  of  the  great  size  of  the  newly- 
constructed  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes,  the  strength 
and  ardour  of  the  army  sufficed  for  this  toilsome  effort  of 
transporting  eighty  ships  across  in  one  day.  The  entire 
fleet,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  being 
at  length  got  afloat,  Imilkon  did  not  venture  on  a  pitched 
battle,  but  returned  at  once  back  to  Africa. 2 

Though  the  citizens  of  Motye  saw  from  the  walls  the 
Desperate  ii^o^rnful  Spectacle  of  their  friends  retiring, 
defence  of     their  courage  was  nowise  abated.    They  knew 

is^afien^th  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  mercy  to  expect;  that 

taken  by  a    the  general  ferocity  of  the   Carthaginians   in 

at^tack"*^      their  hour  of  victory,  and  especially  the  cruel 

treatment  of   Grreek   captives   even  in  Motye 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  50.  ^  Diodor.  xiv.  50;    Polyaenus,   v.  2,  6. 
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itself,  would  now  be  retaliated;  and  that  their  only  chance 
lay  in  a  brave  despair.  The  road  across  the  strait  having 
been  at  length  completed,  Dionysius  brought  up  his 
engines  and  began  his  assault.  While  the  catapulta  with 
its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from  showing  themselves 
on  the  battlements,  battering-rams  were  driven  up  to 
shake  or  overthrow  the  walls.  At  the  same  time  large 
towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  up,  with  six  different  stories 
in  them  one  above  the  other,  and  in  height  equal  to  the 
houses.  Against  these  means  of  attack  the  besieged  on 
their  side  elevated  lofty  masts  above  the  walls,  with  yards 
projecting  outwards.  Upon  these  yards  stood  men  pro- 
tected from  the  missiles  by  a  sort  of  breastwork,  and 
holding  burning  torches,  pitch,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  they  cast  down  upon  the  machines  of  the  assailants. 
Many  machines  took  fire  in  the  wood-work,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  the  conflagration  was  extinguished. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  however,  the  walls 
were  at  length  overthrown  or  carried  by  assault,  and  the 
besiegers  rushed  in,  imagining  the  town  to  be  in  their 
power.  But  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  besieged  had 
already  put  the  houses  behind  into  a  state  of  defence,  and 
barricaded  the  streets,  so  that  a  fresh  assault,  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  first,  remained  to  be  undertaken.  The  towers 
on  wheels  were  rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be 
pushed  into  immediate  contact  with  the  houses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  wall  which  impeded 
their  approach.  Accordingly  the  assailants  were  compelled 
to  throw  out  wooden  platforms  or  bridges  from  the  towers 
to  the  houses,  and  to  march  along  these  to  the  attack. 
But  here  they  were  at  great  disadvantage,  and  suffered 
severe  loss.  The  Motyenes,  resisting  desperately,  prevented 
them  from  setting  firm  foot  on  the  houses,  slew  many  of 
them  in  hand-combat,  and  precipitated  whole  companies 
to  the  ground,  by  severing  or  oversetting  the  platform. 
For  several  days  this  desperate  combat  was  renewed.  Not 
a  step  was  gained  by  the  besiegers,  yet  the  unfortunate 
Motyenes  became  each  day  more  exhausted,  while  portions 
of  the  foremost  houses  were  also  overthrown.  Every 
evening  Dionysius  recalled  his  troops  to  their  night's 
repose,  renewing  the  assault  next  morning.  Having  thus 
brought  the  enemy  into  an  expectation  that  the  night 
would  be  undisturbed,  he  one  fatal  night  took  them  by 
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surprise,  sending  the  Thurian  Archylus  with  a  chosen  body 
of  troops  to  attack  the  foremost  defences.  This  detachment, 
planting  ladders  and  climbing  up  by  means  of  the  half- 
demolished  houses,  established  themselves  firmly  in  a 
position  within  the  town  before  resistance  could  be  orga- 
nized. In  vain  did  the  Motyenes,  discovering  the  stratagem 
too  late,  endeavour  to  dislodge  them.  The  main  force  of 
Dionysius  was  speedily  brought  up  across  the  artificial 
earthway  to  confirm  their  success,  and  the  town  was  thus 
carried,  in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  resistance,  which 
continued  even  after  it  had  become  hopeless,  i 

The  victorious  host  who  now  poured  into  Motye, 

^  incensed  not  merely  by  the  length  and  obstinacy 

Motye—        of  the  defence,  but  also  by  antecedent  Cartha- 

the  inhabit-   crinian  atrocitics  at  Agrigentum  and  elsewhere, 

ants  either      °  r  ti    i  j.      xi,  •  •  i  ^ 

slaughtered  gave  luU  loose  to  the  sangumary  impulses  oi 
or  sold  for  retaliation.  They  butchered  indiscriminately 
men  and  women,  the  aged  and  the  children, 
without  mercy  to  any  one.  The  streets  were  thus  strewed 
with  the  slain,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  Dionysius, 
who  desired  to  preserve  the  captives  that  they  might  be 
sold  as  slaves,  and  thus  bring  in  a  profitable  return.  But 
his  orders  to  abstain  from  slaughter  were  not  obeyed,  nor 
could  he  do  anything  more  than  invite  the  sufferers  by  pro- 
clamation to  take  refuge  in  the  temples;  a  step,  which  most 
of  them  would  probably  resort  to  uninvited.  Restrained 
from  farther  slaughter  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  temples, 
the  victors  now  turned  to  pillage.  Abundance  of  gold, 
silver,  precious  vestments,  and  other  marks  of  opulence, 
the  accumulations  of  a  long  period  of  active  prosperity, 
fell  into  their  hands;  and  Dionysius  allowed  to  them  the 
full  plunder  of  the  town,  as  a  recompense  for  the  toils  of 
the  siege.  He  farther  distributed  special  recompenses  to 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves;  100  minae  being 
given  to  Archylus,  the  leader  of  the  successful  night- 
surprise.  All  the  surviving  Motyenes  he  sold  into  slavery; 
but  he  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate  Daimenes  and  various 
other  Grreeks  who  had  been  taken  among  them.  These 
Greeks  he  caused  to  be  crucified; 2  a  specimen  of  the 
Phoenician  penalties  transferred  by  example  to  their 
Hellenic  neighbours  and  enemies. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  51,  52,  53.  "  Diodor.  xiv.  53. 
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The  siege  of  Motye  having  occupied  nearly  all  the 
fiummer,  Dionysius  now  re-conducted  his  army 
homeward.  He  left  at  the  place  a  Sikel  garrison     *  ' 
under  the  command  of  the  Syracusan  Biton,   as   operatfons 
well  as  a  large  portion  of  his  fleet,  120  ships,   of  Diony- 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Leptines;   °^"^" 
who  was  instructed  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  any  force 
from  Carthage,  and  to  employ  himself  in  besieging  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Egesta  and  Entella.   The  operations 
against  these  two  towns  however  had  little  success.     The 
inhabitants  defended  themselves  bravely,  andtheEgestseans 
were  even  successful,  through  a  well-planned  nocturnal 
sally,  in  burning  the  enemy's  camp,  with  many  horses,  and 
stores  of  all  kinds  in  the  tents.    Neither  of  the  two  towns 
was  yet  reduced,  when,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Dionysius 
himself  returned  with  his  main  force  from  Syracuse.    He 
reduced  the  inhabitants  of  Halikyse  to   submission,  but 
effected  no  other  permanent  conquest,  nor  anything  more 
than  devastation  of  the  neighbouring  territory  dependent 
upon  Carthage,  i 

Presently  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the 
arrival  of  Imilkon  from  Carthage.   Having  been  ^^  ^^^ 
elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  he 
now  brought  with  him  an  overwhelming  force,  imiikon° 
collected  as  well  from  the  subjects  in  Africa  as   with  a  Car- 
from  Iberia  and  the  Western  Mediterranean.  arnfammTt 
It    amounted,    even   in   the   low   estimate   of  -his  s^c- 
Timaeus,  to  100,000  men,  reinforced  afterwards  at'ons-he®' 
in  Sicily  by  30,000  more — and  in  the  more  ample  retakes 
computations  of  Ephorus,  to  300,000  foot,  4000   ^°*y^' 
horse,  400  chariots  of  war,  400  ships  of  war,  and  6000 
transports  carrying  stores  and  engines.    Dionysius   had 
his  spies  at  Carthage,  2  even  among  men  of  rank  and  poli- 
ticians, to  apprise  him  of  all  movements  or  public  orders. 

*  Diodor.  xiv,  54.  letters   in  Greek  to   communicate 

Leptings  was  brother  of  Diony-  information  to  Dionysius,  was  de- 

sius(xiv.  102;  XV.  7),  though  he  after-  tected  and  punished  as   a  traitor, 

wards  married  the  daughter  of  Dio-  On  this  occasion,  the  Carthaginian 

nysius— a  marriage  not  condemned  senate   is  said  to  have  enacted  a 

by  Grecian  sentiment.  law,  forbidding  all  citizens  to  learn 

>  Justin.  XX.  5.    One  of  these  Car-  Greek— either   to    write    it   or   to 

thaginians  of  rank,  who,  from  po-  speak  it. 
litical    enmity   to    Hanno,    wrote 
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But  Imilkon,  to  obviate  knowledge  of  the  precise  point  in 
Sicily  where  he  intended  to  land,  gave  to  the  pilots  sealed 
instructions,  to  be  opened  only  when  they  were  out  at  sea, 
indicating  Panormus  (Palermo)  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  ^ 
The  transports  made  directly  for  that  port,  without  nearing 
the  land  elsewhere;  while  Imilkon  with  the  ships  of  war 
approached  the  harbour  of  Motye  and  sailed  from  thence 
along  the  coast  to  Panormus.  He  probably  entertained 
the  hope  of  intercepting  some  portion  of  the  Syracusan 
fleet.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  found  practicable; 
while  Leptines  on  his  side  was  even  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  attack,  with  thirty  triremes,  the  foremost  vessels 
of  the  large  transport  fleet  on  their  voyage  to  Panormus. 
He  destroyed  no  less  than  fifty  of  them,  with  5000  men, 
and  200  chariots  of  war;  yet  the  remaining  fleet  reached 
the  port  in  safety,  and  were  joined  by  Imilkon  with  the 
ships  of  war.  The  land-force  being  disembarked,  the  Car- 
thaginian general  led  them  to  Motye,  ordering  his  ships 
of  war  to  accompany  him  along  the  coast.  In  his  way  he 
regained  Eryx,  which  was  at  heart  Carthaginian,  having 
only  been  intimidated  into  submission  to  Dionysius  during 
the  preceding  year.  He  then  attacked  Motye,  which  he 
retook,  seemingly  after  very  little  resistance.  It  had  held 
out  obstinately  against  the  Syracusans  a  few  months  before, 
while  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Carthaginian  inhabitants, 
with  their  families  and  properties  around  them;  but  the 
Sikel  garrison  had  far  less  motive  for  stout  defence.  2 

Thus  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest  which 
B.C.  396-395.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^im  SO  much  blood  and  toil  during  the 
Dionysius  Preceding  summer.  We  are  surprised  to  learn 
retires  to  that  he  made  no  eff'ort  to  prevent  its  re-capture, 
Syracuse.  though  he  was  then  not  far  o£F,  besieging  Egesta 
— and  though  his  soldiers,  elate  with  the  successes  of  the 
preceding  year,  were  eager  for  a  general  battle.  But 
Dionysius,  deeming  this  measure  too  adventurous,  resolved 
to  retreat  to  Syracuse.  His  provisions  were  failing,  and 
he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  allies,  so  that  defeat  would 
have  been  ruinous.  He  therefore  returned  to  Syracuse, 
carryingwith  him  some  of  theSikanians,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  evacuate  their  abode  in  the  Carthaginian  neighbourhood, 
promising  to  provide  them  with  better  homes  elsewhere. 
Most  of  them  however  declined  his  off'ers;  some  (among 

^  DiodOT.  xiv.  54;    Polysenus,  v.  10,  1,  *  Diodor.  xiv.  55. 
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them,  the  Halikyaeans)  preferring  to  resume  their  alliance 
with  Carthage.  Of  the  recent  acquisitions  nothing  now 
remained  to  Dionysius  beyond  the  Selinuntine  boundary; 
but  Grela,  Kamarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  had  been 
emancipated  from  Carthage,  and  were  still  in  a  state  of 
dependent  alliance  with  him;  a  result  of  moment — yet 
seemingly  very  inadequate  to  the  immense  warlike  pre- 
parations whereby  it  had  been  attained.  Whether  he 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  declining  to  fight  the  Car- 
thaginians^ we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  determine. 
But  his  army  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
it  was  among  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  against  him  shortly 
afterwards  at  Syracuse,  i 

Thus  left  master  of  the  country,  Imilkon,  instead  of 
trying  to  reconquer  Selinus  and  Himera,  which  j^niikon 
had  probably  been  impoverished  by  recent  mis-  captures 
fortune — resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  ^essgnS. 
Messene  in  the  north-east  of  the  island;  a  city  as  yet  fresh 
and  untouched — so  little  prepared  for  attack  that  its  walls 
were  not  in  good  repair — and  moreover  at  the  present 
moment  yet  farther  enfeebled  by  the  absence  of  its  horse- 
men in  the  army  of  Dionysius.  2  Accordingly,  he  marched 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  his  fleet  coasting 
in  the  same  direction  to  cooperate  with  him.  He  made 
terms  with  Kephaloedium  and  Therma,  captured  the  island 
ofLipara,  and  at  length  reached  Cape  Pelorus,  a  few  miles 
from  Messene.  His  rapid  march  and  unexpected  arrival 
struck  the  Messenians  with  dismay.  Many  of  them,  con- 
ceiving defence  to  be  impossible  against  so  numerous  a 
host,  sent  away  their  families  and  their  valuable  property 
to  E,hegium  or  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  spirit 
of  greater  confidence  prevailed,  arising  in  part  from  an 
ancient  prophecy  preserved  among  the  traditions  of  the 
town,  purporting  that  the  Carthaginians  should  one  day 
carry  water  in  Messene.  The  interpreters  affirmed  that 
"to  carry  water"  meant,  of  course,  "to  be  a  slave;"  hence 
the  Messenians,  persuading  themselves  that  this  portended 
defeat  to  Imilkon,  sent  out  their  chosen  military  force  to 

*  Diodor,  xiv.  55.  TtEuttoxoTa,  Ac. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  56,  57.  tujv  l8itov  Compare  another  example  of  in- 
lirnsu)v  h  Supaxoueiotic  ovtiov,  &c.  attention  to  the  state  of  their  walls, 
....  5i«  T(Lv  Ti£TtTU)x6Tu)v  Teixu)v  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians 
tlopiaoaixevoi,    &c,    xi    teIxtq   xaxo-  (six.  65). 
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meet  him  at  Pelorus,  and  oppose  his  disembarkation.  The 
Carthaginian  commander,  seeing  these  troops  on  their 
march,  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  forward  into  the  harbour 
of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  seaward  during  the  absence 
of  the  defenders.  A  north  wind  so  favoured  the  advance 
of  the  ships,  that  they  entered  the  harbour  full  sail,  and 
found  the  city  on  that  side  almost  unguarded.  The  troops 
who  had  marched  out  towards  Pelorus  hastened  back,  but 
were  too  late ;  *  while  Imilkon  himself  also,  pushing  forward 
by  land,  forced  his  way  into  the  town  over  the  neglected 
parts  of  the  wall.  Messene  was  taken;  and  its  unhappy  popu- 
lation fled  in  all  directions  for  their  lives.  Some  found 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities ;  others  ran  to  the  hill-forts 
of  the  Messenian  territory,  planted  as  a  protection  against 
the  indigenous  Sikels;  while  about  200  of  them  near  the 
harbour,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  undertook  the 
arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to  the  Italian  coast,  in 
which  fifty  of  them  succeeded.  2 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault 
Revolt  of  some  of  the  Messenian  hill-forts,  which  were 
the  Sikels  both  strongly  placed  and  gallantly  defended — 
nyskis.  ^°'  yet  his  capture  of  Messene  itself  was  an  event 
Commence-  both  imposing  and  profitable.  It  deprived 
Taurome-  Dionysius  of  an  important  ally,  and  lessened 
nium.  his  facilities  for  obtaining  succour  from  Italy. 

But  most  of  all,  it  gratified  the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of 
the  Punic  general  and  his  army,  counterbalancing  the 
capture  of  Motye  in  the  preceding  year.  Having  taken 
scarce  any  captives,  Imilkon  had  nothing  but  uncHjnscious 
stone  and  wood  upon  which  to  vent  his  antipathy.  He 
ordered  the  town,  the  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  to  be 
utterly  burnt  and  demolished;  a  task,  which  his  numerous 
host  are  said  to  have  executed  so  effectually,  that  there 
remained  hardly  anything  but  ruins  without  a  trace  of 
human  residence.  3  He  received  adhesion  and  reinforcements 

*  Eleon  and  the  Athenians  took  XiTcelv,  dXXi  Ta  jjiev  xaTaxaooat,  t4 
TorfinS  by  a  similar  manoeuvre  8e  au-jxpl'j'ai.  Ta^u  5s  t^  tcLv  oTpa- 
(Thucyd.  v.  2).  TitoxcJbv    uoXyj^eipia    XaPovxiuv    tcuv 

*  Diodor,  xiv.  57.  ipytov  auvxeXeiav;  r)  noXii;  aYviuato? 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  58,    'IjxiXxujv  8s  ttj?     ^v,    2itoo    itpoTSpo"*    auxrjv    olxsioQai 

Msaai^vT]?  xi  xeij^T]  xaxaaxi'^ac,  Tcpoor-  auvspaivsv.  'OpcLv  Y«P'co'''r<i'tov7t6ppto 

Exa^e    xoT?     oxpaxitbxaK;  xaxapaXsiv  (xsv    duo    xd)v     aoixpiaxiSt"''    tcoXeujv 

xac  olxla?  el?  eSacpoi;,  xal  (xt^xs  xspa-  xsxu)pi(J|xsvov,    euxaipoxaxov    5s    xiLv 

(xovj  ni^9'  uXtjv,  fJii^x'  aXXo  p.y]8sv  67:0-  irspl  SixeXiav   6vx«,    iipo^pTjxo   5uoiv 
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from  most  of  the  Sikels  ^  of  the  interior,  who  had  been 
forced  to  submit  to  Dionysius  a  year  or  two  before,  but 
detested  his  dominion.  To  some  of  these  Sikels,  the  Syra- 
cusan  despot  had  assigned  the  territory  of  the  conquered 
Naxians,  with  their  city  probably  unwalled.  But  anxious 
as  they  were  to  escape  from  him,  many  had  migrated  to 
a  point  somewhat  north  of  Naxus — to  the  hill  of  Taurus, 
immediately  over  the  sea,  unfavourably  celebrated  among 
the  Sikel  population  as  being  the  spot  where  the  first 
Greek  colonists  had  touched  on  arriving  in  the  island. 
Their  migration  was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and  organized, 
under  the  auspices  of  Imilkon,  who  prevailed  upon  them 
to  construct,  upon  the  strong  eminence  of  Taurus,  a 
fortified  post  which  formed  the  beginning  of  the  city 
afterwards  known  as  Tauromenium.2  Magon  was  sent 
with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to  assist  in  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  greatly  disquieted  at  the  capture 
of  Messene,  exerted  himself  to  put  Syracuse  in  Provisions 
an  effective  position  of  defence  on  her  northern   ^u^j.^'^^+'j^ 
frontier.   Naxus  and  Katana  being  both  unforti-   defence  of 
fied,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  them,  and  he   f  ^''^*'"^®7^ 
induced  the  Campanians  whom  he  had  planted   eus^  ^^^^ 
in  Katana  to  change  their  quarters  to  the  strong  licontini— 
town  called  JEtna,  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain   to  Katana 
so  named.  He  madeLeontini  his  chief  position;  J^^*^  i^^s 
strengthening  as  much  as  possible  the  fortifi-  as\ei™s 
cations  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  neigh-  ^^^  fleet, 
bouring  country  forts,  wherein  he  accumulated  magazines 
of  provisions  from  the  fertile  plains  around.   He  had  still 
a  force  of  30,000  foot  and  more  than  3000  horse;  he  had 
also  a  fleet  of  180   ships  of  war — triremes   and   others. 
During  the  year  preceding,   he  had  brought  out  both  a 
land-force  and  a  naval  force  much  superior  to  this,  even 
for  purposes  of  aggression;  how  it  happened  that  he  could 
now  command  no  more,  even  for  defence  and  at  home — or 
what  had  become  of  the  remainder — we  are  not  told.   Of 

QotTspov,  ^  TsXeux;  dotxr)Tov  oiaTrjpsiv  the    demolition    of   Messene    can 

fl  Buaysp/j  xal  icoXu/poviov  rrp  xtiaiv  hardly  have  been  carried  so  far  in 

a'jT-^i;  Yi'^eoQai.  fact    as    Imilkon    intended ;    since 

'EvaiioO£i^d|jL£vo!;  ouv  to  Ttpo?  tovj?  the    city  re-appears  shortly  after- 

"LlXXrjvcxi;  [jiTaoi;  ev  xrj  tu)v  Meffoyiniov  wards  in  renewed  integrity  ^-s 

dTuylot,  Ac.  1  Diodor.  xiv.  59-76. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  ^  Diodor.  xiv.  59. 
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the  180  ships  of  war,  60  were  only  manned  by  the  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  of  liberating  slaves.  Such  sudden  and 
serious  changes  in  the  amount  of  military  force  from  year 
to  year,  are  perceptible  among  Carthaginians  as  well  as 
Greeks — indeed  throughout  most  part  of  Grecian  history; 
— the  armies  being  got  together  chiefly  for  special  occasions, 
and  then  dismissed.  Dionysius  farther  despatched  envoys 
to  Sparta,  soliciting  a  reinforcement  of  1000  mercenary 
auxiliaries.  ^  Having  thus  provided  the  best  defence  that 
he  could  throughout  the  territory,  he  advanced  forward 
with  his  main  landforce  to  Katana,  having  his  fleet  also 
moving  in  cooperation,  immediately  off  shore. 

Towards  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Carthaginians 
B  c.  396-395.  were  now  moving,  in  their  march  against  Sy- 
Navai  battle  racuse.  Magonwas  directed  to  coast  along  with 
off  Katana  f]^^  fl^et  from  Taurus  (Tauromenium)  to  Katana, 
to?rof  the"  while  Imilkon  intended  himself  to  march  with 
Carthagi-  the  laud-force  on  shore,  keeping  constantly  near 
ulfder  ^^  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  support. 
Magon.  But  his  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  remarkable 
accident.  A  sudden  eruption  took  place  from  ^tna;  so 
that  the  stream  of  lava  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea 
forbade  all  possibility  of  marching  along  the  shore  to 
Katana,  and  constrained  him  to  make  a  considerable  circui : 
with  his  army  on  the  land -side  of  the  mountain.  Though 
he  accelerated  his  march  as  much  as  possible,  yet  for  two 
days  or  more  he  was  unavoidably  cut  off  from  the  fleet; 
which  under  the  command  of  Magon  was  sailing  southward 
towards  Katana. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to 
advance  beyond  Katana  along  the  beach  stretching  north- 
ward, to  meet  Magon  in  his  approach,  and  attack  him 
separately.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  much  superior  in 
number,  consisting  of  500  sail  in  all;  a  portion  of  which, 
however,  were  not  strictly  ships  of  war,  but  armed  mer- 
chantmen— that  is,  furnished  with  brazen  bows  for  impact 
against  an  enemy,  and  rowed  with  oars.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  Dionysius  had  a  land-force  close  at  hand  to  cooperate 
with  his  fleet;  an  advantage,  which  in  ancient  naval  warfare 
counted  for  much,  serving  in  case  of  defeat  as  a  refuge  to 
the  ships,  and  in  case  of  victory  as  intercepting  or  abridging 
the  enemy's  means  of  escape.    Magon,  alarmed  when  he 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  58. 
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came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian  land-force  mustered  on  the 
beach,  and  the  Grecian  fleet  rowing  up  to  attack  him — was 
nevertheless  constrained  unwillingly  to  accept  the  battle. 
Leptines,  the  Syracusan  admiral  —  though  ordered  by 
Dionysius  to  concentrate  his  ships  as  much  as  possible, 
in  consequence  of  his  inferior  numbers  —  attacked  with 
boldness,  and  even  with  temerity;  advancing  himself  with 
thirty  ships  greatly  before  the  rest,  and  being  apparently 
farther  out  to  sea  than  the  enemy.  His  bravery  at  first 
appeared  successful,  destroying  or  damaging  the  headmost 
ships  of  the  enemy.  But  their  superior  numbers  presently 
closed  round  him,  and  after  a  desperate  combat,  fought  in 
the  closest  manner,  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he  was 
forced  to  sheer  off,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward.  His  main 
fleet,  coming  up  in  disorder,  and  witnessing  his  defeat, 
were  beaten  also,  after  a  strenuous  contest.  All  of  them 
fled,  either  landward  or  seaward  as  they  could,  under 
vigorous  pursuit  by  the  Carthaginian  vessels;  and  in  the 
end,  no  less  than  100  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  with  20,000 
men,  were  numbered  as  taken,  or  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
crews,  swimming  or  floating  in  the  water  on  spars,  strove 
to  get  to  land  to  the  protection  of  their  comrades.  But 
the  Carthaginian  small  craft,  sailing  very  near  to  the  shore, 
slew  or  drowned  these  unfortunate  men,  even  under  the 
eyes  of  friends  ashore  who  could  render  no  assistance. 
The  neighbouring  water  became  strewed,  both  with  dead 
bodies  and  with  fragments  of  broken  ships.  As  victors, 
the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  save  many  of  their  own 
seamen,  either  on  board  of  damaged  ships,  or  swimming 
for  their  lives.  Yet  their  own  loss  too  was  severe;  and 
their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved,  was  dearly  pur- 
chased. 1 

Though  the  land-force  of  Dionysius  had  not  been  at 
all  engaged,  yet  the  awful  defeat  of  his  fleet   b.c.  393-394. 
induced   him   to    give    immediate    orders    for  Arrival  ot 
retreating,  first  to  Katana  and  afterwards  yet  imiikon  to 
farther  to  Syracuse.   As  soon  as  the  Syracusan   tf^eet  *o/ 
army  had  evacuated  the  adjoining  shore,  Magon   Magon  near 
towed  all  his  prizes  to  land,  and  there  hauled   f^uia^s7 
them  up  on  the  beach ;  partly  for  repair,  wherever   invitation 
practicable  — partly   as   visible   proofs   of  the  campaniana 
magnitude  of  the  triumph  for  encouragement  of  ^tna. 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  CO. 

s2 
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to  his  own  armament.  Stormy  weather  just  then  super- 
vening, he  was  forced  to  haul  his  own  ships  ashore  also 
for  safety,  and  remained  there  for  several  days  refresh- 
ing the  crews.  To  keep  the  sea  under  such  weather 
would  have  been  scarcely  practicable;  so  that  if  Dionysius, 
instead  of  retreating,  had  continued  to  occupy  the  shore 
with  his  unimpaired  land-force,  it  appears  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian ships  would  have  been  in  the  greatest  danger; 
constrained  either  to  face  the  storm,  to  run  back  a  con- 
siderable distance  northward,  or  to  make  good  their  landing 
against  a  formidable  enemy,  without  being  able  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Imilkon.  i  The  latter,  after  no  very  long 
interval,  came  up,  so  that  the  land-force  and  the  navy  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  now  again  in  cooperation.  While 
allowing  his  troops  some  days  of  repose  and  enjoyment  of 
the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  town  of  iEtna,  inviting 
the  Campanian  mercenary  soldiers  to  break  with  Dionysius 
and  join  him.  B-eminding  them  that  their  countrymen  at 
Entella  were  living  in  satisfaction  as  a  dependency  of 
Carthage  (which  they  had  recently  testified  by  resistin.^ 
the  Syracusan  invasion),  he  promised  to  them  an  accessio;i 
of  territory,  and  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to  ba 
wrested  from  Greeks  who  were  enemies  of  Campanian s 
not  less  than  of  Carthaginians.  2  The  Campanians  of  ^tni 
would  gladly  have  complied  with  his  invitation,  and  were 
only  restrained  from  joining  him  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  had  given  hostages  to  the  despot  of  Syracuse,  in  whose 
army  also  their  best  soldiers  were  now  serving. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  in  marching  back  to  Syracuse, 
found  his  army  grievously  discontented.  With- 
B.c.  395-394,  (jj.g^^jj  from  the  scene  of  action  without  even 
J^treaS^to  ^^iug  their  arms,  they  looked  forward  to  nothing 
Syracuse  —  better  than  a  blockade  at  Syracuse,  full  of  hard- 
discontent     g]^-p  ^^^  privation.    Accordingly  many  of  them 

of  his  army.  -S       ,     i*^        ■      •        •         •  •       •        i  •       j.     i      j 

protested  against  retreat,  conjuring  him  to  lead 
them  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  either 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  60,  61.   Compare  the  fjiiov  onapyo't  tcbv  aXXcov  e9v(I)v. 

speech   of  TheodSrus   at  Syracuse  These    manifestations    of    anti- 

afterwards  (c.  68),   from  which  we  Hellenic  sentiment,  among  the  va- 

gather    a  more    complete    idea    of  rious   neighbours    of   the   Sicilian 

what  passed  after  the  battle.  Greeks,    are   important  to  notice, 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  61.     Kal  xaGoXou  5^  though  they  are  not  often  brought 

Tu)v  'EXXijvtov  Ysvo;  aTciSsixvue  iroXs-  before  us. 
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assail  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  confusion  of  landing, 
or  join  battle  with  the  advancing  land-force  under  Irailkon. 
At  first,  Dionysius  consented  to  such  change  of  scheme. 
But  he  was  presently  reminded  that  unless  he  hastened 
back  to  Syracuse,  Magon  with  the  victorious  fleet  might 
sail  thither,  enter  the  harbour,  and  possess  himself  of  the 
city;  in  the  same  manner  as Imilkon  had  recently  succeeded 
at  Messene.  Under  these  apprehensions  he  renewed  his 
original  order  for  retreat,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protest 
of  his  Sicilian  allies;  who  were  indeed  so  incensed  that 
most  of  them  quitted  him  at  once.i 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser  plan,  we  have  no 
sufficient  means  to  determine.  But  the  circumstances  seem 
not  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  preceding  the  capture 
of  Messene;  for  Magon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move  for- 
ward at  once  with  the  fleet,  partly  from  his  loss  in  the 
recent  action,  partly  from  the  stormy  weather;  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  intercepted  in  the  very  act  of  landing, 
if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidly  back  to  the  shore.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge,  it  would  appear  that  the  complaints  of 
the  army  against  the  hasty  retreat  of  Dionysius  rested  on 
highly  plausible  grounds.  He  nevertheless  persisted,  and 
reached  Syracuse  with  his  army  not  only  much  discouraged, 
but  greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  allies.  He  lost 
no  time  in  sending  forth  envoys  to  the  Italian  Greeks  and 
to  Peloponnesus,  with  ample  funds  for  engaging  soldiers, 
and  urgent  supplications  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  Corinth.  2 
Polyxenus  his  brother-in-law,  employed  on  this  mission, 
discharged  his  duty  with  such  diligence,  that  he  came  back 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  with  thirty-two 
ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
Pharakidas.3 

Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  his 
troops  after  the  naval  victory  off"  Katana,  moved  forward 
towards  Syracuse  both  with  the  fleet  and  the  land-force. 
The  entry  of  his  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbour  was  osten- 
tatious and  imposing;  far  above  even  that  of  the  second 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  61.  in  bringing  back  a  Lacedaemonian 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  61.  reinforcement  from  Sparta  to  Sicily, 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  on  his  voyage  along  the  Tarentine 

Polyasnus     (v.  8^  2)    recounts    a  coast.      Perhaps    this   may   be   the 

manoeuvre    of   Leptines,    practised  Lacedaemonian   division   intended. 
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Athenian  armament,  when  Demosthenes  first  exhibited 
its  brilliant  but  shortlived  force.  ^  Two  hundred 
B  c.  395-394.  ^^^  eight  ships  of  war  first  rowed  in,  marshalled 
marches  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  Order  and  adorned  with  the  spoils 
close  up  to  of  the  captured  Syracusan  ships.  Thene  were 
tife^Cartha-  fo^owed  by  transports,  500  of  them  carrying 
pinian  fleet  soldiers,  and  1 000  otherseither  empty  or  bringing 
oc™upy^the°  stores  and  machines.  The  total  number  of 
Great  Har-  vessels,  wearetold,reachedalmost 2000, coveriug 
i'mpoVin^^'''  a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Harbour. 2  The 
entry.  For-  numerous  land-forcc  marched  up  about  the 
tion^of  °"'  same  time;  Imilkon  establishing  his  head  quar- 
imiikon  ters  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  nearly 
Ha^rbou?  ^^^  English  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  He 
presently  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle, 
and  advanced  nearly  to  the  city  walls;  while  his  ships  of 
war  also,  being  divided  into  two  fleets  of  100  ships  each, 
showed  themselves  in  face  of  the  two  interior  harbours 
or  docks  (on  each  side  of  the  connecting  strait  between 
Ortygia  and  the  main  land)  wherein  the  Syracusan  ships 
were  safely  lodged.  He  thus  challenged  the  Syracusam; 
to  combat  on  both  elements;  but  neither  challenge  waj 
accepted. 

Having  by  such  defiance  farther  raised  the  confidenct 
of  his  own  troops,  he  first  spread  them  over  the  Syracusar 
territory,  and  allowed  them  for  thirty  days  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  unlimited  plunder.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish fortified  posts,  as  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
blockade  which  he  foresaw  would  be  tedious.  Besides 
fortifying  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  he  constructed 
two  other  forts;  one  at  Cape  Plemmyrium  (on  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  immediately  opposite  to  Ortygia, 
where  Nikias  had  erected  a  post  also),  the  other  on  the 
Great  Harbour,  midway  between  Plemmyrium  and  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  at  the  little  bay  called 
Daskon.  He  farther  encircled  his  whole  camp,  near  the 
last-mentioned  temple,  with  a  wall;  the  materials  of  which 
were  derived  in  part  from  the  demolition  of  the  numerous 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  42;    Plutarch,  Ni-  which  Rhodomannus  has  supplied  ; 

kias,  c.  21;  Diodor.  xiii.  11.  yet    not  so  as  to  remove   all  that 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  62.  The  text  ofDio-  is   obscure.     The   word   slaOiofASvai 

dorus   is  here  so  perplexed   as  to  still  remains   to  he    explained    or 

require      conjectural      alteration,  corrected. 
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tombs  around;  especially  one  tomb,  spacious  and  magni- 
ficent, commemorating  Gelon  and  his  wife  .Damarete.  In 
these  various  fortified  posts  he  was  able  to  store  up  the 
bread,  wine,  and  other  provisions  which  his  transports  were 
employed  in  procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  for  the 
continuous  subsistence  of  so  mighty  an  host,  i 

It  would  appear  as  if  Imilkon  had  first  hoped  to  take 
the  city  by  assault;  for  he  pushed  up  his  army  imiikon 
as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Achradina  (the  outer  jj^^^^if^yx^ 
city).  He  even  occupied  the  open  suburb  of  of  Achra- 
that  city,  afterwards  separately  fortified  under  ^i^g^^des 
the  name  of  Neapolis,  wherein  were  situated  Syracuse  by 
the  temples  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  which  sea. 
he  stripped  of  their  rich  treasures.  2  But  if  such  was  his 
plan,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
slower  process  of  reducing  the  city  by  famine.  His  progress 
in  this  enterprise,  however,  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
We  must  recollect  that  he  was  not,  like  Nikias,  master  of 
the  centre  of  Epipolae;  able  from  thence  to  stretch  his  right 
arm  southward  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  his  left  arm 
northward  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  make  out,  he  never  ascended  the  southern  cliff,  nor  got 
upon  the  slope  ofEpipolse;  though  it  seems  that  at  this 
time  there  was  no  line  of  wall  along  the  southern  cliff,  as 
Dionysius  had  recently  built  along  the  northern.  The 
position  of  Imilkon  was  confined  to  the  Great  Harbour 
«nd  to  the  low  lands  adjoining,  southward  of  the  cliff  of 
Epipolse;  so  that  the  communications  of  Syracuse  with  the 
country  around  remained  partially  open  on  two  sides — 
westward,  through  the  Euryalus  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
Epipolae — and  northward  towards  Thapsus  and  Megara, 
through  the  Hexapylon,  or  the  principal  gate  in  the  new 
fortification  constructed  by  Dionysius  along  the  northern 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  identity    of  Neapolis    with    what 

'  Diodor,  xiv.  63.     KatsAaPsTO  oe  Diodorus  calls  the  suburb  of  Achra- 

xai  TO  T^c 'AxpaSi''-^;  itpoaaTsiov,  xai  dina.    This  identity,  recognised  by 

Touc  vsiui;  T7]s  TE  A-j^ixTQipoc  xal  KopTTjc  Serra  di  Falco,  Colonel  Leake,  and 

ea'JXYjasv.  other  authors,    is   disputed  by  Sa- 

Cicero  (in  Verrem,  iv.  52,  53)  djs-  verio  Cavallari,  on  grounds  which 

tinctly    mentions    the    temples    of  do  not  appear  to  me  sufficient. 

Demeter  and  Persephond,  and  the  See    Colonel    Leake,     Notes    on 

statue    of    Apollo    Temenites,    as  Syracuse,  pp.  7-10;    Cavallari,   zur 

among  the  characteristic  features  Topographic  von  Syrakus,  p.  20. 
of    Neapolis;    which    proves    tlie 
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cliff  of  Epipolse.  The  full  value  was  now  felt  of  that  recent 
fortification,  which,  protecting  Syracuse  both  to  the  north 
and  west,  and  guarding  the  precious  position  of  Euryalus, 
materially  impeded  the  operations  of  Imilkon.  The  city 
was  thus  open,  partially  at  least  on  two  sides,  to  receive 
supplies  by  land.  And  even  by  sea  means  were  found  to 
introduce  provisions.  Though  Imilkon  had  a  fleet  so  much 
stronger  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  dare  to  offer  pitched 
battle,  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  such  constant  watch 
as  to  exclude  their  storeships,  and  ensure  the  arrival  of 
his  own.  Dionysius  and  Leptines  went  forth  themselves 
from  the  harbour  with  armed  squadrons  to  accelerate  and 
protect  the  approach  of  their  supplies;  while  several 
desultory  encounters  took  place,  both  of  land-force  and  of 
shipping,  which  proved  advantageous  to  the  Syracusans, 
and  greatly  raised  their  spirits. 

One  naval  conflict  especially,  which  occurred  while 
Naval  vie-  Dionysius  was  absent  on  his  cruise,  was  of  serious 
tory  gained  moment.  A  com-ship  belonging  to  Imilkon's 
Syracusan  fleet  being  seen  entering  the  Grreat  Harbour,  the 
fleetjduring  Syracusans  suddenly  manned  five  ships  of  war. 
oi^mony^^  mastered  it,  and  hauled  it  into  their  own  dock. 
8iu8.  To   prevent  such  capture,    the  Carthaginians 

from  their  station  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war;  upon  which 
the  Syracusans  equipped  their  whole  naval  force,  bore 
down  upon  the  forty  with  numbers  decidedly  superior,  and 
completely  defeated  them.  They  captured  the  admiral's 
ship,  damaged  twenty-four  others,  and  pursued  the  rest  to 
the  naval  station ;  in  front  of  which  they  paraded,  chal- 
lenging the  enemy  to  battle,  i  As  the  challenge  was  not 
accepted,  they  returned  to  their  own  dock,  towing  in  their 
prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  much  to 
Effect  of  occasion,  that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  siege 
this  victory  which  each  future  day  still  farther  accelerated. 
Jhe'Tiriis^  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  fill  the  Syracusan 
oftheSyra-  public  with  unbounded  exultation.  "Without 
cusans.  Dionysius  we  conquer  our  enemies;  under  his 
command  we  are  beaten;  why  submit  to  slavery  under  him 
any  longer?"  Such  was  the  burst  of  indignant  sentiment 
which  largely  pervaded  the  groups  and  circles  in  the  city; 
strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  now  all 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  63,  64. 
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armed  and  competent  to  extort  freedom — since  Dionysius, 
when  the  besieging  enemy  actually  appeared  before  the 
city,  had  been  obliged,  as  the  less  of  two  hazards,  to  pro- 
duce and  re-distribute  the  arms  which  he  had  previously 
taken  from  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  discontent,  Dionysius 
himself  returned  from  his  cruise.  To  soothe  the  preva- 
lent temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene  a  public  assembly; 
wherein  he  warmly  extolled  the  recent  exploit  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  exhorted  them  to  strenuous  confidence,  pro- 
mising that  he  would  speedily  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  i 

It  is  possible  that  Dionysius,  throughout  his  despotism, 
may  have  occasionallypermittedwhatwere  called  p^^j.^. 
public  assemblies ;  but  we  may  be  very  sure,  that,  meeting 
if  ever  convened,  they  were  mere  matters  of  form,  convened 
and  that  no  free  discussion  or  opposition  to  his  shis-m'ut'i- 
will  was  ever  tolerated.  On  the  present  occasion,  ^°^?  ^pJ^^* 

h,.    .       ,     T     .1        ,.,  .  -^  .  '    against  him 

e  anticipated  the  like  passive   acquiescence;   —vehement 

and  after  having  delivered  a  speech,  doubtless   f^^^^^  ^y 

1  1       J    J   T_      !-•  L-  1-  Theodorus. 

much  applauded  by  his  own  partisans,  he  was 
about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when  a  citizen  named 
Theodorus  unexpectedly  rose.  He  was  a  Horseman  or 
Knight — a  person  of  wealth  and  station  in  the  city,  of  high 
character  and  established  reputation  for  courage,  (gathering 
boldness  from  the  time  and  circumstances,  he  now  stood 
forward  to  proclaim  publicly  that  hatred  of  Dionysius,  and 
anxiety  for  freedom,  which  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens 
around  had  been  heard  to  utter  privately  and  were  well 
known  to  feel.  ^ 

Diodorus  in  his  history  gives  us  a  long  harangue 
(whether  composed  by  himself,  or  copied  from  others,  we 
cannot  tell)  as  pronounced  by  Theodorus.  The  main  topics 
of  it  are  such  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  and  are  prob- 
ably, on  the  whole,  genuine.  It  is  a  full  review,  and  an 
emphatic  denunciation,  of  the  past  conduct  of  Dionysius, 
concluding  with  an  appeal  to  the  Syracusans  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  his  dominion.  "Dionysius  (the  speaker 
contends,    in  substance)    is   a  worse    enemy    than    the 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  64.  xaxaXyaeiv  xov  7i6Xeji.ov.  'HSriB'  ofji^O 

*  Diodor.   xiv.  C4.     O'j   [xyjv   aXXa  (xsXXovio?     SiaX'Jsiv    t/jv    er.xXr^aiav, 

ToiouTiov  XoYtDv  Yivo|X£va)v,  Aiovuaio?  avotaxai;  QioStopoi;  6  Supaxo'jaio;,    sv 

y.o.r:iT.\s.'j<3S.,xi-j.'\.a'j'jaf'x'(6i'iiTf.x\riai'x-)j  toI?   iTTTtsuoiv  £iI»Soxi[X(Jbv,   xal  8oxu)v 

£-7]vsi  TO'ji;  2'jpaxo'jariou<:,  xaiTiapexa-  sivai  rrpaxTixo?,  aTtiT6X(jLr]i3£  uspl  Tyj? 

Xsi  Oap;y£iv,    s.~7.'C^z\}.6ix.z^oi   xay^stoi;  eXiU^spia? -oiO'JTOi;ypr^aaaOai  Xoyoi;. 
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Carthaginians;  who,  if  victorious,  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
regular  tribute,  leaving  us  to  enjoy  our  properties  and  our 
paternal  polity.  Dionysius  has  robbed  us  of  both.  He 
has  pillaged  our  temples  of  their  sacred  deposits.  He  has 
slain  or  banished  our  wealthy  citizens,  and  then  seized 
their  properties  by  wholesale,  to  be  transferred  to  his  own 
satellites.  He  has  given  the  wives  of  these  exiles  in  marriage 
to  his  barbarian  soldiers.  He  has  liberated  our  slaves,  and 
taken  them  into  his  pay,  in  order  to  keep  their  masters  in 
slavery.  He  has  garrisoned  our  own  citadel  against  us,  by 
means  of  these  slaves,  together  with  a  host  of  other  merce- 
naries. He  has  put  to  death  every  citizen  who  ventured 
to  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution. 
He  has  abused  our  confidence — once,  unfortunately,  carried 
so  far  as  to  nominate  him  general — by  employing  his 
powers  to  subvert  our  freedom,  and  rule  us  according  to 
his  own  selfish  rapacity  in  place  of  justice.  He  has  farther 
stripped  us  of  our  arms;  these,  recent  necessity  has  com- 
pelled him  to  restore — and  these,  if  we  are  men,  we  shall 
now  employ  for  the  recovery  of  our  own  freedom."  i 

"If  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  towards  Syracuse  ha.M 
been  thus  infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  towards  the. 
Sicilian  Greeks  generally.  He  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina, 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  suff'erec. 
Messene  to  fall  into  their  hands  without  the  least  help.  He 
reduced  to  slavery,  by  gross  treachery,  our  Grecian  brethreii 

•  Diodor.  xiv.   65.    Goto;   6s,  to  86o  p-ay/^;  svaxTjaapisvo;,  ev  ixoixipour, 

jxEv  tspi  a'jXr,aai;,  to'J?  6e  t(I)v  lSiu>-  •^TTrjxai- Tiapi  5e  toIi;  woXiTaii;  utaxeu- 

TU)v   itXo'Jxou<;   a|xa   xai?  xu)v  xexxrj-  Bsl;  aira^  axpax7)Yiav,  eu^eco^acpsiXsxo 

|j.e>^U)v']<'jyai^  dcpaXoixsvoc,  xooiolxsTaf;  xtjv  eXsufltpiav  (povsucov  (xiv  xoO;  icap- 

}j.ia9o6oT£t    67:1    x^?    xu)v    6sff7toxu)v  pirjaiav  ayovxa?  6:t£p  xoJv  voixiov,  90- 

6ouX£ia(; YaSeOuiv  6e  xoy?  xati;  o'Jaiaic  Tcpoeyov- 

c.  66.    'H  \i.z-)  yap  axpoTuoXii;,  806-  xa;*  xal  xa;  fjiev  xuJv  cpuYaStov  Yuvat- 

Xoiv  OTcXoi;  xr,poup.e'<Tr),  xaxa  x^;  j:6-  xa?  oixsxai?   xal   jxiYaaiv   av9pu)itoi<; 

Xeu)^  eitixixetjriaxai*  x6  5s  x<I)v  |xia-  auvoixil^ujv,       xu)v      84      itoXixixu)v 

6ocp6pu)v  TrXyj^o?  eiti  So'jXsia  xu)v  2upa-  oirXwv    Pap^ipouc   xai    ^ivoo?   itoiu)v 

xouoitov   :^Opoi(jTai.     Kal    xpaxei   x^<;     xupiouc 

TcoXsux;   oux   eitlar];  Ppa[^iuu)v   x6  5i-  c.  67.     O-jx  al(jy'Jv6fjLs9a  xov   TtoXe- 

xotiov,  aXX-y.  |i.6vap)ro?7tX£Ov£Siaxpivto><  fjLiov   s^^ovxsi;  ri^zixo^'x,    xov    xi  xaxi 

itpdtxxtiv  Ttcxvxa.     Kal   vuv  fjisv  ol  ito-  xrjv  koXiv  tspa  OiauXrjxoxa; 

Xefjiioi  Ppoty'J  fjispo;  syoum  ttj;  yibpai;'  c.  69.     Aioitsp  sxspov  r)7£[ji6va  CiQTr,- 

Aiovujio?  8s,  uaaav  i:oir^ffa?  otvdaxa-  xeov,  ottujc  (17)  xov    oEff'jXTjxoxa  xouc 

xov,   xoic   tTjv   xypavviSa   O'jvauSouatv  x(Lv  QsiLv  vao'j?  axpaxr,Y6v  eyovXE?  ev 

e8u)p7jaaxo xoj  7ioXe|xuj,  9ic<|xay<I),aev 

....  Kal   Tipo?   |X£v  KapyTjOovioui; 
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and  neighbours  ofNaxus  andKatana;  transferring  the  latter 
to  the  non-Hellenic  Campanians,  and  destroying  the  former. 
He  might  have  attacked  the  Carthaginians  immediately- 
after  their  landing  from  Africa  at  Panormus,  before  they 
had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  He  might 
have  fought  the  recent  naval  combatnear  the  port  ofKatana, 
instead  of  near  the  beach  north  of  that  town;  so  as  to 
ensure  to  our  fleet,  if  worsted,  an  easy  and  sure  retreat. 
Had  he  chosen  to  keep  his  land-force  on  the  spot,  he  might 
have  prevented  the  victorious  Carthaginian  fleet  from 
approaching  land,  when  the  storm  came  on  shortly  after  the 
battle;  or  he  might  have  attacked  them,  if  they  tried  to 
land,  at  the  greatest  advantage.  He  has  conducted  the 
war,  altogether,  with  disgraceful  incompetence;  not  wishing 
sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them  as  enemies,  but  pre- 
serving the  terrors  of  Carthage,  as  an  indirect  engine  to 
keep  Syracuse  in  subjection  to  himself.  As  long  as  we 
fought  with  him,  we  have  been  constantly  unsuccessful; 
now  that  we  have  come  to  fight  without  him,  recent 
experience  tells  us  that  we  can  beat  the  Carthaginians,  even 
with  inferior  numbers. 

"Let  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded  Theo- 
dorus)  in  place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber  whom  the 
gods  have  now  abandoned.  If  Dionysius  will  consent  to 
relinquish  his  dominion,  let  him  retire  from  the  city  with 
his  property  unmolested;  if  he  will  not,  we  are  here  all 
assembled,  we  are  possessed  of  our  arms,  and  we  have  both 
Italian  and  Peloponnesian  allies  by  our  side.  The  assembly 
will  determine  whether  it  will  choose  leaders  from  our 
own  citizens — or  from  our  metropolis  Corinth — or  from  the 
Spartans,  the  presidents  of  all  Greece." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  ascribed 
to  Theodorus ;  the  first  occasion,  for  many  years,   sympathy 
on  which  the  voice  of  free  speech  hadbeen  heard   excited  by 
publicly  in  Syracuse.     Among  the  charges  ad-  in  VJ'syra- 
vanced  against  Dionysius,  which  go  to  impeach  cusan  as- 
his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the   ^®™^^y- 
Carthaginians,  there  are  several  which   we   can  neither 
admit  nor  reject,  from  our  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
facts.     But  the  enormities  ascribed  to  him  in  his  dealing 
with  the  Syracusans — the  fraud,  violence,  spoliation,  and 
bloodshed,  whereby  he  had  first  acquired,  and  afterwards 
upheld,  his  dominion  over  them — these  are  assertions  of 
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matters  of  fact,  which  coincide  in  the  main  with  the  previous 
narrative  of  Diodorus,  and  which  we  have  no  ground  for 
contesting. 

Hailed  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and 
IJ.JJQ  acclamation,   this   harangue  seriously   alarmed 

Spartan  Dionysius.  In  his  concluding  words,  Theodorus 
upholds^*'  had  invoked  the  protection  of  Corinth  as  well 
Dionysius  as  of  Sparta,  against  the  despot,  whom  with  such 
finally  dis-  signal  courage  he  had  thus  ventured  publicly  to 
misses  the  arraign.  Corinthians  as  well  as  Spartans  were 
and^siiences  ^^^  lending  aid  in  the  defence,  under  the  com- 
tbe  adyerse  mand  of  Pharakidas.  That  Spartan  officer 
movement,  ^amo  forward  to  speak  next  after  Theodorus. 
Among  various  other  sentiments  of  traditional  respect  to- 
wards Sparta,  there  still  prevailed  a  remnant  of  the  belief  that 
she  was  adverse  to  despots;  as  she  really  had  once  been,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  her  history,  i  Hence  the  Syracusans  hoped, 
and  even  expected,  that  Pharakidas  would  second  the  pro- 
test of  Theodorus,  and  stand  forward  as  champion  of  free- 
dom to  the  first  Grecian  city  in  Sicily.  2  Bitterly  indeed 
were  they  disappointed.  Dionysius  had  established  with 
Pharakidas  relations  as  friendly  as  those  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens  withKallibius  the  Lacedaemonian  harmos': 
in  the  acropolis. 3  Accordingly  Pharakidas  in  his  speech 
not  only  discountenanced  the  proposition  just  made,  bui; 
declared  himself  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  despot;  in- 
timating that  he  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Syracusans  and 
Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians — not  to  put  down  the 
dominion  of  Dionysius.  To  the  Syracusans  this  declaration 
was  denial  of  all  hope.  They  saw  plainly  that  in  any  at- 
tempt to  emancipate  themselves,  they  would  have  against 
them  not  merely  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius,  but  also  the 
whole  force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and  omnipotent;  re- 
presented on  the  present  occasion  by  Pharakidas,  as  it  had 
beenin  a  previous  year  byAristus.  They  were  condemned  to 
bear  their  chains  in  silence,  not  without  unavailing  curses 

»  Thucyd.  i.  18;  Herodot.  v.  92.  (jLoytov,  xal  TiapsXQovTo;  kn'x.  to  Pf^fia, 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  70.    Toiootok   toO  itavTS?   TpoasSoxouv  dpyrjYov   IdsaSai 

SsoSibpo'J  ypY)ja[A£vou  XoyoK;,   oi    fisv  t/J!;  eXe'jOspiat;. 

S'jpaxo'jjioi    {jLSTSCopoi    Tal?    '^/uyal?  '  Diodor.  xiv.  70.    '0   Ss  ra   itpo; 

EYsvovTO,   xat   rpo?   tou;    ouixjjLdyouc  t6v  Tupotwov  eytov  o'xslu)!;,  Ac:  com- 

otTTS^XsTtov.    OapaxlSou  6s  tou  Aaxs-  pare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  .3,  14. 

5oti(jLovloy    vaoapyou/TO?     t«I)v     oufx- 
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against  Sparta.  Meanwhile  Dionysius,  thus  powerfully 
sustained,  was  enabled  to  ride  over  the  perilous  and  critical 
juncture.  His  mercenaries  crowded  in  haste  round  his 
person — having  probably  been  sent  for,  as  soon  as  the  voice 
of  a  free  spokesman  was  heard,  i  And  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  dismiss  an  assembly,  which  had  seemed  for  one  short  in- 
stant to  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  his  dominion,  and  to 
promise  emancipation  for   Syracuse. 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  the  fate 
of  Syracuse  had  hung  upon  the  decision  of  Pha-   Alliance  of 
rakidas:  for  Theodorus,  well  aware  that  with  a   Sparta  with 
besieging  enemy  before  the  gates,  the  city  could  —suifaMe 
not  be  left  without  a  supreme  authority,  had   to  iier 
conjured  the  Spartan  commander,  with  his  Lace-  po?i"y  at 
dsemonian  and  Corinthian  allies,  to  take  into  his   t^e  time. 
own  hands  the  control  and  organization  of  the   cipatioTo'f 
popular  force.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that   Syracuse 
Pharakidas  could  have  done  this,  if  he  had  been  upon°Ph^- 
so  disposed,  so  as  at  once  to  make  head  against  rakidas. 
the   Carthaginians   without,    and   to   restrain,    if  not  to 
put  down,the  despotism  within.     Instead  of  undertaking 
the  tutelary  intervention  solicited  by  the  people,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  strengthened  Dionysius 
more  than  ever,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  peril.    The 
proceeding  of  Pharakidas  was  doubtless  conformable  to  his 
instructions  from  home,  as  well  as  to  the  oppressive  and 
crushing  policy  which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of  her  un- 
resisted empire  (between  the  victory  of  uJEgospotami  and 
the  defeat  of  Knidus),  pursued  throughout  the  Grecian 
world. 

Dionysius  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he 
had  thus  been  assisted  to  escape.  Under  the  Dionysius 
first  impression  of  alarm, he  strove  to  gain  some-  tries  to  gain 
thing  like  popularity;  by  conciliatory  language  Popularity, 
and  demeanour,  by  presents  adroitly  distributed,  and  by 
invitations  to  his  table. 2     Whatever  may  have  been  the 

'  Diodor.  xiv.   70.      ITapa  8e   tyjv  [aovio!;  (he  is  called  previously  .^ria- 

itpoaooxiav  YS'^ofievYji;  x^?  drcoixiaosto*;,  <us,  xiv.lO),  (xvTiXa|j.3avo(x£v<jDvaui:(I)v 

oi    fx£v    fx-iaQocpopoi    a-JvsSpotfiov    irp6<;  Tvj;  eXe-jQepia;,  sysvETO  TrpoooTTr)?*  xal 

Tov  ^lovuaiov,  ot  5s  2'jpaxo'Jaioi  xaxa-  tots    OapaxiSac    evej-rj   xai?   opfxai? 

itXaYivTE?   TTjv  7jou-/iciv   eT/ov,  i:oXXa  T(Ji)v  S'Jpatxouoloov. 

Totc;  STrapTii-aK;   xaTapa)|j.£voi.     Kal  '  Diodor.  xiv.  70. 
7ap   TO    irpoTSpov  'Apexr]?  6  AaxsSoti- 
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success  of  such  artifices,  the  lucky  turn,  which  the  siege 
was  now  taking,  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  for 
building  up  his  full  power  anew. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  Syracusans,  but  the  wrath 
B.C.  395-394.  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  whose  temple  (in 
Terrific  the  suburb  of  Achradina)  Imilkon  had  pillaged, 
among^th^e  ^^^^  ruincd  the  besieging  army  before  Syracuse. 
Carthagi-  go  the  piety  of  the  citizens  interpreted  that 
befor^™^  terrific  pestilence  which  now  began  to  rage 
Syracuse.  among  the  multitude  of  their  enemies  without. 
The  divine  wrath  was  indeed  seconded  (as  the  historian 
informs  us^)  by  physical  causes  of  no  ordinary  severity. 
The  vast  numbers  of  the  host  were  closely  packed  together; 
it  was  now  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  most  unhealthy 
period  of  the  year;  moreover  this  summer  had  been  preter- 
naturally  hot,  and  the  low  marshy  ground  near  the  Great 
Harbour,  under  the  chill  of  morning  contrasted  with  the 
burning  sun  of  noon,  was  the  constant  source  of  fever  and 
pestilence.  These  unseen  and  irresistible  enemies  fell  with 
appalling  force  upon  the  troops  of  Imilkon;  especially  upon 
the  Libyans,  or  native  Africans,  who  were  found  the  most 
susceptible.  The  intense  and  varied  bodily  sufferings  of 
this  distemper — the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  from 
man  to  man — and  the  countless  victims  which  it  speedily 
accumulated — appear  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
the  worst  days  of  the  pestilence  of  Athens  in  429  b.c.  Care 
and  attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  interment  of  the 
dead,  became  impracticable;  so  that  the  whole  camp  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  deplorable  agony,  aggravated  by  the 
horrors  and  stench  of  150,000  unburied  bodies. 2  The 
military  strength  of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely  pro- 
strated by  such  a  visitation.  Far  from  being  able  to  make 
progress  in  the  siege,  they  were  not  even  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  moderate  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Syracusans;  who  (like  the  Peloponnesians  during  the  great 
plague  of  Athens)  were  themselves  untouched  by  the  dis- 
temper. 3 

•  Diodor.   xiv.   70.    SuvcirsXdpiTo     Xoijio;  oea(jDp£up.£vou;. 

6s  xal  T^  Tou  Saijxoviou  oufxcpopa  to  I  give   the  figure    as    I  find   it, 

(jLupitiSoti;    e'li;   xauto   auva9poia9^vai,  without  pretending   to  trust  it   as 

nal  TO  T^;  ujpa?  sivai  Tipo?  Tot?  voaoo;  anything  more  than  an  indication 

evipYOTCiTov,  &c.  of  a  great  number. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  71-76.    ■reevTSxaiSexa  '  Thucyd.  ii.  54. 

uopidSa?    ETtsiSov   txTdcpoy*;    6id   tov         When  the  Roman   general  Mar- 
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Such  was  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  clearly  visible  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse.   _..    „  . 

m  ii  -i.  1  •  j-i.      1  Dionysius 

To  overthrow  it  by  a  vigorous  attack,  was  an  attacks  the 
enterprise  not  difficult;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the  ^fjj;^^*|^ 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  in  organizing  his  plan  He^de^S- 
of  operation,  he  made  it  the  means  of  deliber-  ^^^g^gg*' 
ately  getting  rid  of  some  troops  in  the  city  who  detachment 
had  become  inconvenient  to  him.  Concerting  ^^  ^^^.  ™er- 
measures  for  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  the 
Carthaginian  station  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  entrusted 
eighty  ships  of  war  to  Pharakidas  and  Leptines,  with  orders 
to  move  at  daybreak;  while  he  himself  conducted  a  body  of 
troops  out  of  the  city,  during  the  darkness  of  night; 
issuing  forth  by  Epipolse  and  Euryalus  (as  Gylippus  had 
formerly  done  when  he  surprised  Plemrayrium  i),  and 
making  a  circuit  until  he  came,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Anapus,  to  the  temple  ofKyane;  thus  getting  on  the  land- 
side  or  south-west  of  the  Carthaginian  position.  He  first 
despatched  his  horsemen,  together  with  a  regiment  of  1000 
mercenary  foot-soldiers,  to  commence  the  attack.  These 
latter  troops  had  become  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him, 
having  several  times  engaged  in  revolt  and  disturbance. 
Accordingly,  while  he  now  ordered  them  up  to  the  assault 
in  conjunction  with  the  horse,  he  at  the  same  time  gave 
secret  directions  to  the  horse,  to  desert  their  comrades  and 
take  flight.  Both  his  orders  were  obeyed.  The  onset 
having  been  made  jointly,  in  the  heat  of  combat,  the  horse- 
men fled,  leaving  their  comrades  all  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Carthaginians.  2  We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  about 
difficulties  arising  to  Dionysius  from  his  mercenary  troops, 
on  whose  arms  his  dominion  rested;  and  what  we  are  here 
told  is  enough  merely  to  raise  curiosity  without  satisfying 
it.  These  men  are  said  to  have  been  mutinous  and  dis- 
affected; a  fact,  which  explains,  if  it  does  not  extenuate, 

cellus  was   besieging  Syracuse  in         *  Diodor.  xiv.  72.    05toi  8'    ^cav 

212  B.C.,  a  terrific  pestilence,  gener-  ol  fii(j669opoi  t<{)  Aiovuffitu  noipa.  itdv- 

ated  by  causes    similar  to  that  of  -ra?    aXXoTpiibxaTOi,     xal     itXsovdtxiC 

this  year,  broke  out.    All  parties,  aicodTaaeK;    xal    tapaya?    irotoiJvTS?. 

Eomans,   Syracusans,   and  Cartha-  Aioitep  6  fxev  Aiovujioi;  xok  tititsOaiv 

ginians,  suffered  from  it  consider-  •^v    irapTjYYeXxtui;,    3Tav    eSairxiovTai 

ably;  but  the  Carthaginians  worst  tcuv  i:oXs[j.iu>v,  9£UYeiv,  xal  to'j?  (Aia- 

of  all ;    they  are   said  to  have  all  Oocpopoui;  iyxoiTaliniX^'    u)v  TroiTjadv- 

pcrished  (Livy,  xxv.  20).  xtov  to  TtpoJiTayOiv,  oOxov  {j.iv  aTcavxs; 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  22,  23,  xaxsxouTjaav. 
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the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately  inveigling  them  to  destruc- 
tion, while  he  still  professed  to  keep  them  under  his  com- 
mand. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  Diony- 
Success  of  ^^^^  could  afford  to  make  them  a  present  of  this 
Dionysius,  obuoxious  divisiou.  His  own  attack,  first  upon 
and'by^  '^*  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  Polichne,  next  upon  that  near  the 
land,  naval  station  at  Daskon,  was  conducted  with 

Carthagi-^^  Spirit  and  success.  While  the  defenders,  thinned 
nian  and  enfeebled  by  the  pestilence,  were  striving 

position.  ^Q  repel  him  on  the  land-side,  the  Syracusan 
fleet  came  forth  from  its  docks  in  excellent  spirits  and  order 
to  attack  the  ships  at  the  station.  These  Carthaginian 
ships,  though  afloat  and  moored,  were  very  imperfectly 
manned.  Before  the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put  them 
on  their  defence,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinqueremes, 
ably  rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  well-directed,  drove 
against  them  on  the  quarter  or  mid -ships,  and  broke 
through  the  line  of  their  timbers.  The  crash  of  such  im- 
pact was  heard  afar  off",  and  the  best  ships  were  thus  speed- 
ily disabled,  i  Following  up  their  success,  the  Syracusans 
jumped  aboard,  overpowered  the  crews,  or  forced  them  to 
seek  safety  as  they  could  in  flight.  The  distracted  Car- 
thaginians being  thus  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  sea  and 
by  land,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  from  the  land-side  forced 
their  way  through  the  entrenchment  to  the  shore,  where 
forty  pentekonters  were  hauled  up,  while  immediately  near 
them  were  moored  both  merchantmen  and  triremes.  The 
assailants  set  fire  to  the  pentekonters;  upon  which  the 
flames,  rapidly  spreading  under  a  strong  wind,  communi- 
cated presently  to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes  ad- 
jacent. Unable  to  arrest  this  terrific  conflagration,  the 
crews  were  obliged  to  leap  overboard;  while  the  vessels, 
severed  from  their  moorings  by  the  burning  of  the  cables, 
drifted  against  each  other  under  the  wind,  until  the  naval 
station  at  Daskon  became  one  scene  of  ruin.  2 

Such  a  volume  of  flame,  though  destroying  the  naval 
resources  of  the  Carthaginians,  must  at  the  same  time 
have  driven  off  the  assailing  Syracusan  ships  of  war,  and 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  72.     IldvTir)  8e  tu)v      xiSsc  e^otitjiov  STtoiouvTo  '^^o^pov,  &C. 
e$o)^u)TaTtov  veibv  9pauop.£vtov,  al  (lev         *  Diodor.  xiv.  73. 
ex  Tujv  s|xp6Xiov   dvotppYiXTOfxevai  Xa- 
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probably  also  the  assailants  by  land.  But  to  those  who  con- 
templated it  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  across  co^fl^-ja- 
the  breadth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  it  presented  tion  of  \he 
a  spectaclegrand  and  stimulating  in  the  highest   Carthagi- 
degree;  especially  when  the  fire  was  seen  tower-  ^*exui*™^ 
ing  aloft  amidst  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails  of  g**^°J^g* 
the  merchantmen.     The  walls  of  the  city  were     y'^*^^^®- 
crowded  with  spectators,  women,  children,  and  aged  men, 
testifying  their  exultation  by  loud  shouts,  and  stretching 
their  hands  to  heaven, — as  on  the  memorable  day,  near 
twenty  years  before,  when  they  gained  their  final  victory 
in  the  same  harbour,  over  the  Athenian  fleet.   Many  lads 
and  elders,  too  much  excited  to  remain  stationary,  rushed 
into  such  small  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  rowed  across 
the  harbour  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  they  rendered 
much  service  by  preserving  part  of  the  cargoes,  and  towing 
away  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  deserted  but  not  yet  on 
fire.    The  evening  of  this  memorable  day  left  Dionysius 
and  the  Syracusans  victorious  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea; 
encamped  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  which  had  so 
recently  been  occupied  by  Imilkon.i     Though  they  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  defences  of  the  latter  both  at 
Polichne  and   at  Daskon,   and  in  inflicting  upon  him  a 
destructive  defeat,  yet  they  would  not  aim  at  occupying 
his  camp,  in  its  infected  and  deplorable  condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  years, 
we  have  seen  the  Carthaginian  armies  decimated  j^^^^ 
by  pestilence — near  Agrigentum  and  near  Gela   concludes  a 
—  previous   to   this   last   and   worst  calamity.  J^^^'^*     ... 
Imilkon,  copying  the  weakness  of  Nikias  rather  Dionysius, 
than  the  resolute   prudence   of  Demosthenes,  *?,^®  ^ 

111  xu-'iu*  J.1        allowed  to 

had  clung  to  his  insalubrious  camp  near  the  escape  with 
Great  Harbour,  long  after  all  hope  of  reducing  *^e  Cartha- 
Syracuse  had  ceased,  and  while  suff'ering  and  fba^ndon^his 
death  to  the  most  awful  extent  were  daily  remaining 
accumulating  around  him.  But  the  recent  defeat  "°^^* 
satisfied  even  him  that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable. 
Ketreat  was  indispensable;  yet  nowise  impracticable  — 
with  the  brave  men,  Iberians  and  others,  in  his  army,  and 
with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior  on  his  side — had  he  possessed 
the  good  qualities  as  well  as  the  defects  of  Nikias,  or  been 
capable  of  anything  like  that  unconquerable  energy  which 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  74. 
VOL.  X.  T 
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ennobled  the  closing  days  of  the  latter.  Instead  of  taking 
the  best  measures  available  for  a  retiring  march,  Imilkon 
despatched  a  secret  envoy  to  Dionysius,  unknown  to  the 
Syracusans  generally;  tendering  to  him  the  sum  of  300 
talents  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp,  on  condition  of 
the  fleet  and  army  being  allowed  to  sail  to  Africa  unmo- 
lested. Dionysius  would  not  consent,  nor  would  the 
Syracusans  have  confirmed  any  such  consent,  to  let  them 
all  escape;  but  he  engaged  to  permit  the  departure  of 
Imilkon  himself  with  the  native  Carthaginians.  The  sum 
of  300  talents  was  accordingly  sent  across  by  night  to 
Ortygia;  and  the  fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  Imilkon  and  his  Carthaginians,  without 
opposition  from  Dionysius.  During  that  night  forty  of 
their  ships,  filled  with  Carthaginians,  put  to  sea  and  sailed 
in  silence  out  of  the  harbour.  Their  stealthy  flight, 
however,  did  not  altogether  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Corinthian  seamen  in  Syracuse;  who  not  only  apprised 
Dionysius,  but  also  manned  some  of  their  own  ships  and 
started  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  and  destroyed  one  or 
two  of  the  slowest  sailers;  but  all  the  rest,  with  Imilko:i 
himself,  accomplished  their  flight  to  Carthage,  i 

Dionysius — while  he  aff'ected  to  obey  the  warning  of 
Destruction  the  Corinthians,  with  movements  intentionally 
mainhi^^'  ^ardy  and  unavailing — applied  himself  wit  i 
Carthagi-  earnest  activity  to  act  against  the  forsake ci 
nian  army,  army  remaining.  During  the  same  night  he 
sTkefs  and  led  out  his  troops  from  the  city  to  the  vicinity 
Iberians.  of  their  camp.  The  flight  of  Imilkon,  speedily 
promulgated,  had  filled  the  whole  army  with  astonishment 
and  consternation.  No  command — no  common  cause — no 
bond  of  union — now  remained  among  this  miscellaneous 
host,  already  prostrated  by  previous  misfortune.  The 
Sikels  in  the  army,  being  near  to  their  own  territory  and 
knowing  the  roads,  retired  at  once,  before  daybreak,  and 
reached  their  homes.  Scarcely  had  they  passed,  when  the 
Syracusan  soldiers  occupied  the  roads,  and  barred  the  like 
escape  to  others.  Amidst  the  general  dispersion  of  the 
abandoned  soldiers,  some  perished  in  vain  attempts  to 
force  the  passes,  others  threw  down  their  arras  and  soli-  ^ 
cited  mercy.  The  Iberians  alone,  maintaining  their  arms  ■■ 
and  order  with  unshaken  resolution,   sent  to  Dionysius 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  75. 
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propositions  to  transfer  to  him  their  service;  which  he 
thought  proper  to  accept,  enrolling  them  among  his  mer- 
cenaries. All  the  remaining  host,  principally  Libyans,  being 
stripped  and  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  became  his  cap- 
tives, and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves,  i 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias,  to  open  for  his  army  a 
retreat  in  the  face  of  desperate  obstacles,  had  Distress  at 
ended  in  a  speedy  death  as  prisoner  at  Syracuse  ^"^Jj^^fg 
— yet  without  anything  worse  than  the  usual  end  of 
fate  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  base  treason  imiikon. 
of  Imilkon,  though  he  ensured  a  safe  retreat  home  by 
betraying  the  larger  portion  of  his  army,  earned  for  him 
only  a  short  prolongation  of  life  amidst  the  extreme  of 
ignominy  and  remorse.  When  he  landed  at  Carthage  with 
the  fraction  of  his  army  preserved,  the  city  was  in  the 
deepest  distress.  Countless  family  losses,  inflicted  by  the 
pestilence,  added  a  keener  sting  to  the  unexampled  public 
loss  and  humiliation  now  fully  made  known.  Universal 
mourning  prevailed;  all  public  and  private  business  was 
suspended,  all  the  temples  were  shut,  while  the  authorities 
and  the  citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  procession  on  the 
shore.  The  defeated  commander  strove  to  disarm  their 
wrath,  by  every  demonstration  of  a  broken  and  prostrate 
spirit.  Clothed  in  the  sordid  garment  of  a  slave,  he 
acknowledged  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin,  by  his 
impiety  towards  the  gods;  for  it  was  they,  and  not  the 
Syracusans,  who  had  been  his  real  enemies  and  conquerors. 
He  visited  all  the  temples,  with  words  of  atonement  and 
supplication — replied  to  all  the  inquiries  about  relatives 
who  had  perished  under  the  distemper — and  then  retiring, 
blocked  up  the  doors  of  his  house,  where  he  starved  himself 
to  death.  2 

Yet  the  season  of  misfortune  to  Carthage  was   not 
closed  by  his  decease.     Her  dominion  over  her  Danger  of 
Libyan  subjects  was  always  harsh  and  unpopular,   tiarthage— 
rendering  them  disposed  to  rise  against  her  at  rcTfoTt^'f 
any  moment  of  calamity.     Her  recent  disaster  her  African 
in  Sicily   would   have   been   in  itself  perhaps   at  length 
sufficient  to  stimulate  them  into  insurrection;   put  down, 
but  its  effect  was  aggravated  by  their  resentment  for  the 
deliberate  betrayal  of  their  troops  serving  under  Imilkon, 
aot  one  of  whom  lived  to  come  back.     All  the  various 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  75.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  76;   Justin,  xix.  2. 
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Libyan  subject-towns  had  on  this  matter  one  common 
feeling  of  indignation;  all  came  together  in  congress, 
agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed  an  army  which  is 
said  to  have  reached  120,000  men.  They  established  their 
head  quarters  at  Tunes  (Tunis),  a  town  within  short  distance 
of  Carthage  itself,  and  were  for  a  certain  time  so  much 
stronger  in  the  field  that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  remain  within  their  walls.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  the  star  of  this  great  commercial  city  was  about  to  set 
for  ever.  The  Carthaginians  themselves  were  in  the  depth 
of  despondency,  believing  themselves  to  be  under  the  wrath 
of  the  goddesses  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Persephone; 
who,  not  content  with  the  terrible  revenge  already  taken 
in  Sicily,  for  the  sacrilege  committed  by  Imilkon,  were 
still  pursuing  them  into  Africa.  Under  the  extreme 
religious  terror  which  beset  the  city,  every  means  were 
tried  to  appease  the  offended  goddesses.  Had  it  been 
supposed  that  the  Carthaginian  gods  had  been  insulted, 
expiation  would  have  been  offered  by  the  sacrifice  of  human 
victims — and  those  too  the  most  precious,  such  as  beautiful 
captives,  or  children  of  conspicuous  citizens.  But  on  this 
occasion,  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  Grecian  gods,  and 
atonement  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  milder  cere- 
monies of  Q-reece.  The  Carthaginians  had  never  yet  ia- 
stituted  in  their  city  any  worship  of  Demeter  or  Perse- 
phone; they  now  established  temples  in  honour  of  these 
goddesses,  appointed  several  of  their  most  eminent  citizens 
to  be  priests,  and  consulted  the  Grreeks  resident  among 
them,  as  to  the  form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be  offered. 
After  having  done  this,  and  cleared  their  own  consciences, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  ships  and 
men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  was  soon 
found  that  Demeter  and  Persephone  were  not  implacable, 
and  that  the  fortune  of  Carthage  was  returning.  The 
insurgents,  though  at  first  irresistible,  presently  fell  into 
discord  among  themselves  about  the  command.  Havinj^ 
no  fleet,  they  became  straitened  for  want  of  provisions, 
while  Carthage  was  well  supplied  by  sea  from  Sardinia. 
From  these  and  similar  causes,  their  numerous  host 
gradually  melted  away,  and  rescued  the  Carthaginians 
from  alarm  at  the  point  where  they  were  always  weakest. 
The  relations  of  command  and  submission,  between  Car- 
thage and  her  Libyan  subjects,  were  established  as  they 
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had  previously  stood,  leaving  her  to  recover  slowly  from 
her  disastrous  reverses.  ^ 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was  thus 
restored,  in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It 
was  long  before  she  could  again  make  head  with  effect 
against  Dionysius,  who  was  left  at  liberty  to  push  his  con- 
quests in  another  direction,  against  the  Italiot  G-reeks. 
The  remaining  operations  of  his  reign — successful  against 
the  Italiots,  unsuccessful  against  Carthage — will  come  to 
be  recounted  in  my  next  succeeding  chapter. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  77. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  {conimuedJ)—FROM.  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  ARMY  BY  PESTI- 
LENCE BEFORE  SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER.    B.C.  394—367. 

In  my  preceding  chapter,  I  described  the  first  eleven  years 
of  the  reign  of  Dionysius  called  the  Elder,  as  despot  at 
Syracuse,  down  to  his  first  great  war  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians; which  war  ended  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in 
his  favour,  at  a  time  when  he  was  hard  pressed  and  actually 
besieged.  The  victorious  Carthaginian  army  before  Syra- 
cuse was  utterly  ruined  by  a  terrible  pestilence,  followed 
by  ignominious  treason  on  the  part  of  its  commander 
Imilkon. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  we  re  id 
Frequent  of  four  distinct  epidemic  distempers,  i  each  of 
occurrence  frightful  severity,  as  having  afflicted  Carthage 
iencr  ^'  and  her  armies  in  Sicily,  without  touching  either 
among  tiae  Syracuso  or  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Such  epidemics 
nianst  not  were  the  most  irresistible  of  all  enemies  to  the 
extending  Carthaginians,  and  the  most  effective  allies  to 
Greeks  in  Dionysius.  The  second  and  third — conspicuous 
Sicily.  among  the  many  fortunate  events  of  his  life — 

occurred  at  the  exact  juncture  necessary  for  rescuing  him 
from  a  tide  of  superiority  in  the  Carthaginian  arms,  which 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  overwhelm  him  completely.  Upon 
what  physical  conditions  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  a 
calamity  depended,  together  with  the  remarkable  fact  that 
it  was  confined  to  Carthage  and  her  armies — we  know 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  86-114;  xiv.  70;  xv.  Phoenicians,  in  their  own  country, 

24.    Another  pestilence  is  alluded  from  pestilence ;    and   the   fearful 

to  by  Diodorus  in  368  B.C.  (Diodor.  religious  expiations  to  which  these 

XV.  73.)  sufferings  gave  rise   (Die  Phonizier, 

Movers  notices    the  intense  and  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  9). 
frequent  sufferings   of  the  ancient 
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partially  in  respect  to  the  third  of  the  four  cases,  but  not 
at  all  in  regard  to  the  others. 

The  flight  of  Imilkon  with  the  Carthaginians  from 
Syracuse  left  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  in   ^^  ^  ^g^ 
the  full  swing  of  triumph.   The  conquests  made  ^  * . 
by  Imilkon  were  altogether  lost,  and  the  Car-   among" the 
thaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  was  now  cut  down   mercenaries 
to  that  restricted  space  in  the  western  corner   giu^°°^" 
of  the  island,  which  it  had  occupied  prior  to   AristoteiSs 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  in  409  b.c.     So  pro-  ma^nde'ir^is" 
digious  a  success  probably  enabled  Dionysius  sent  away 
to  put  down  the  opposition  recently  manifested  *°  Sparta, 
among  the  Syracusans  to  the  continuance  of  his  rule.   We 
are  told  that  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by   his  mer- 
cenaries; who,  having  been  for  some  time  without  pay, 
manifested  such  angry  discontent  as  to  threaten  his  down- 
fall.   Dionysius  seized  the  person  of  their  commander,  the 
Spartan  Aristoteles:  upon  which   the   soldiers  mutinied 
and  flocked  in  arms  round  his  residence,  demanding  in 
fierce  terms  both  the  liberty  of  their  commander  and  the 
payment  of  their  arrears.     Of  these  demands,  Dionysius 
eluded  the  first  by  saying  that  he  would  send  away  Aristo- 
teles to  Sparta,  to  be  tried  and  dealt  with  among  his  own 
countrymen:  as  to  the  second,  he  pacified  the  soldiers  by 
assigning  to  them,  in  exchange  for  their  pay,  the  town  and 
territory  of  Leontini.    Willingly  accepting  this  rich  bribe, 
the  most  fertile  soil  of  the  island,  the  mercenaries  quitted 
Syracuse   to   the   number   of   10,000,    to   take   up    their 
residence  in  the  newly  assigned  town;   while  Dionysius 
hired  new  mercenaries  in  their  place.     To  these  (including 
perhaps  the  Iberians  or  Spaniards  who  had  recently  passed 
from  the  Carthaginian  service  into  his)  and  to  the  slaves 
whom  he  had  liberated,  he  entrusted  the  maintenance  of 
his  dominion,  i 

These  few  facts,  which  are  all  that  we  hear,  enable  us 
to  see  that  the  relations  between  Dionysius  and    Difficulties 
the  mercenaries  by  whose  means  he  ruled  Syra-  ^ufarSng 
cuse,  were  troubled  and  difficult  to  manage.  But  ifrom  Ms 
they  do  not  explain  to  us  the  full  cause  of  such  naries— 
discord.     We  know  that  a  short  time  before,  heavy  bur- 
Dionysius  had  rid  himself  of  1000  obnoxious    paying 
mercenaries  by  treacherously  betraying  them  to  them. 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 
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death  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians.  Moreover, 
he  would  hardly  have  seized  the  person  of  Aristoteles, 
and  sent  him  away  for  trial,  if  the  latter  had  done  nothing 
more  than  demand  pay  really  due  to  his  soldiers.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  discontent  of  the  mercenaries  rested 
upon  deeper  causes,  perhaps  connected  with  that  movement 
in  the  Syracusan  mind  against Dionysius,  manifested  openly 
in  the  invective  of  Theodorus.  We  should  have  been  glad 
also  to  know  how  Dionysius  proposed  to  pay  the  new  mer- 
cenaries, if  he  had  no  means  of  paying  the  old.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  his  standing  army,  upon  whomsoever  it  fell, 
must  have  been  burdensome  in  the  extreme.  "What  became 
of  the  previous  residents  and  proprietors  at  Leontini,  who 
must  have  been  dispossessed  when  this  much-coveted  site 
was  transferred  to  the  mercenaries  ?  On  all  these  points 
we  are  unfortunately  left  in  ignorance. 

Dionysius  now  set  forth  towards  the  north  of  Sicily  to 
Dion  sius  re-establish  Messene;  while  those  other  Sicili- 
re*-*estab-'  ans,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  abodes 
Me^sLs  ^y  *^®  Carthaginians,  got  together  and  returne<l. 
with  new  In  reconstituting  Messene  after  its  demolition 
inhabitants  by  Imilkon,  he  obtained  the  means  of  planting 
there  a  population  altogether  in  his  interests,  suitable  to 
the  aggressive  designs  which  he  was  already  contemplatir  g 
against  Hhegium  and  the  other  Italian  Greeks.  He  estab- 
lished in  it  1000  Lokrians,— 4000  persons  from  anoth(;r 
city  the  name  of  which  we  cannot  certainly  make  out, ' — 
and  600  of  the  Peloponnesian  Messenians.  These  latter 
had  been  expelled  by  Sparta  from  Zakynthus  and  Naupak- 
tus  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  taken 
service  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius.  Even  here,  the  hatred 
of  Sparta  followed  them.  Her  remonstrances  against  his 
project  of  establishing  them  in  a  city  of  consideration 
bearing  their  own  ancient  name,  obliged  him  to  withdraw 
them:  upon  which  he  planted  them  on  a  portion  of  the 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  78,    Aiovuaio;  8'  eU  or  Medamse,   noticed  by  Strabo  as 

M£aa7jV7]v  xaTtpxi(j£  x^^^°"<:   f*^v  Ao-  a  town  in  the  south  of  Italy.    But 

xpou?,    TETpaxiaxtXiou?    6e    Me5i[i,-  this  supposition  cannot  be  adopted 

vaiou?,  s^axooiouc;  6e  t(Lv  ex  IleXo-  as  certain;  especially  as  the  total 

i:ovv^tio'J  Meoay)vitDv,  ex  xe  ZaxovQou  of  persons  named  is  so  large.    The 

xal  NauudxTOU  (szo'fo^-ztM^.  conjecture    of    Palmerius— MTjQofi- 

The  Medimnseans  are  completely  valoui;— has  still  less  to  recommend 

unknown.  Cluverius  and  Wesseliug  it.    See  the  note  of  Wesseling. 
conjecture  MedmceanSy  from  Medmse 
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Abakene  territory  on  the  northern  coast.  They  gave  to 
their  new  city  the  name  of  Tyndaris,  admitted  many  new 
residents,  and  conducted  their  affairs  so  prudently,  as  pre- 
sently to  attain  a  total  of  5000  citizens.  ^  Neither  here, 
nor  at  Messene,  do  we  find  any  mention  made  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  those  inhabitants  who  had  fled  when  Imil- 
kon  took  Messene,  and  who  formed  nearly  all  the  previous 
population  of  the  city,  for  very  few  are  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  slain.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  re- 
admitted them,  when  he  re-constituted  Messene.  Renewing 
with  care  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
demolished  by  Imilkon,  he  placed  in  it  some  of  his  merce- 
naries as  garrison.  2 

Dionysius  next  undertook  several  expeditions  against 
the  Sikels  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  who  had   ^  ^  ^^^ 
joined  Imilkon  in  his  recent  attack  upon  Syra- 
cuse.  He  conquered  several  of  their  towns,  and  Conquests 
established  alliances  with  two  of  their  most  sius  in  the 
powerful  princes,  at  Agyrium  and  Kentoripse.   g}*^^*''^  °' 
Enna  and  Kephaloedium  were  also  betrayed  to     ^^^  ^' 
him,  as  well  as  the  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Solus.    By 
these  proceedings,  which  appear  to  have  occupied  some 
time,  he  acquired  powerful  ascendency  in  the  central  and 
north-east  parts  of  the  island,  while  his  garrison  at  Messene 
ensured  to  him  the  command  of  the  strait  between  Sicily 
and  Italy.  3 

His  acquisition  of  this  important  fortified  position  was 
well  understood  to  imply  ulterior  designs  against  ^  ^  394.393 
Rhegium  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  among  whom  accordingly  a  lively  ^hg'^Yum— 
alarm  prevailed.     The  numerous  exiles  whom   Dionysius 
he  had  expelled,  not  merely  from  Syracuse,  but  |*{f  *J^x  *^® 
also  from  Naxus,  Katana,  and  the  other  con-   of  Tauro- 
quered  towns,   having  no  longer  any  assured   senium— 
shelter  in  Sicily,  had  been  forced  to  cross  over  defence  of 
into  Italy,  where  they  were  favourably  received   ^^j^^''®  iu, 
both  atKroton  and  atRhegium.*    One  of  these   ia  repulsed* 
exiles,  Heloris,  once  the  intimate  friend  of  Dio-   ^"^  nearly 
nysius,  was  even  appointed  general  of  the  forces 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  78.  Wesseling  shows  in  his  note,  that 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  87.  these  words,  and  those  which  fol- 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  78.   eUtTrjv  TU)v2ixe-  low,  must  refer  to  Dionysius. 

Xibv  )(<i>pav  itXeoydxt?  (jTpaTe'Ja«<;,  Ac.  "  Diodor.  xiv.  87-103. 
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of  E-hegium ;  forces  at  that  time  not  only  powerful  on  land, 
but  sustained  by  a  fleet  of  70  or  80  triremes,  i  Under  his 
command,  aE,hegine  force  crossed  the  strait  for  the  purpose 
partly  of  besieging  Messene,  partly  of  establishing  the 
Naxian  and  Katanean  exiles  at  Mylse  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island,  not  far  from  Messene.  Neither  scheme  suc- 
ceeded: Heloris  was  repulsed  at  Messene  with  loss,  while 
the  new  settlers  at  Mylae  were  speedily  expelled.  The 
command  of  the  strait  was  thus  fully  maintained  to  Diony- 
sius;  who,  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an  aggressive  ex- 
pedition over  to  Italy,  was  delayed  only  by  the  necessity 
of  capturing  the  newly  established  Sikel  town  on  the  hill 
of  Taurus — or  Tauromenium.  The  Sikels  defended  this 
position,  in  itself  high  and  strong,  with  unexpected  valour 
and  obstinacy.  It  was  the  spot  on  which  the  primitive 
Grecian  colonists  who  first  came  to  Sicily  had  originally 
landed,  and  from  whence  therefore  the  successive  Hellenic 
encroachments  upon  the  pre-established  Sikel  population 
had  taken  their  commencement.  This  fact,  well  known  to 
both  parties,  rendered  the  capture  on  one  side  as  much  a 
point  of  honour  as  the  preservation  on  the  other.  Diony- 
sius  spent  months  in  the  siege,  even  throughout  midwinter^ 
while  the  snow  covered  this  hill-top.  He  made  reiterateil 
assaults,  which  were  always  repulsed.  At  last,  on  on  3 
moonless  winter  night,  he  found  means  to  scramble  ovei* 
some  almost  inaccessible  crags  to  a  portion  of  the  towji 
less  defended,  and  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  two 
fortified  portions  into  which  it  was  divided.  Having  taken 
the  first  part,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  ths 
second.  But  the  Sikels,  resisting  with  desperate  valour, 
repulsed  him,  and  compelled  the  storming  party  to  flee  in 
disorder,  amidst  the  darkness  of  night  and  over  the  most 
diflficult  ground.  Six  hundred  of  them  were  slain  on  the 
spot,  scarcely  any  escaped  without  throwing  away  their 
arms.  Even  Dionysius  himself,  being  overthrown  by  the 
thrust  of  a  spear  on  his  cuirass,  was  with  difficulty  picked 
up  and  carried  off"  alive;  all  his  arms  except  the  cuirass 
being  left  behind.  He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
was  long  in  recovering  from  his  wound:  the  rather  as  his 
eyes  also  had  suff'ered  considerably  from  the  snow.  2 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  8,  87,  ICC.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  83. 
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So  manifest  a  reverse,  before  a  town  comparatively 
insignificant,  lowered  his  military  reputation,   ^  <,.  393. 
and    encouraged  his   enemies  throughout    the   Agrigen- 
island.     The  Agrigentines  and  others,  throwing   tum  de- 
off  their  dependence  upon  him,  proclaimed  them-   ^ga^in^st 
selves   autonomous;    banishing    those    leaders   Dionysiua 
among  them  who  upheld  his  interest.!     Many  Zjj^earance 
of  the  Sikels  also,  elate  with  the  success  of  their   of  the 
countrymen  at  Tauromenium,  declared  openly  Carthagi- 
agamst  him;  joining  the  L/arthagmian  general   under  Ma- 
Magon,  who  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the   ^°^- 
disaster  before  Syracuse,  again  exhibited  the  force  of  Car- 
thage in  the  field. 

Since  the  disaster  beforeS.vracuse,Magonhadremained 
tranquil  in  the  western  or  Carthaginian  corner  of  the 
island,  recruiting  the  strength  and  courage  of  his  country- 
men, and  taking  unusual  pains  to  conciliate  the  attachment 
of  the  dependent  native  towns.  Reinforced  in  part  by  the 
exiles  expelled  by  Dionysius,  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
assume  the  aggressive,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Sikels  after  their  successful  defence  of  Tauromenium.  He 
even  ventured  to  overrun  and  ravage  the  Messenian  terri- 
tory; but  Dionysius,  being  now  recovered  from  his  wound, 
marched  against  him,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Aba- 
kaena,  and  forced  him  again  to  retire  westward,  until  fresh 
troops  were  sent  to  him  from  Carthage.  2 

Without  pursuing  Magon,  Dionysius  returned  to  Sy- 
racuse, from  whence  he  presently  set  forth  to 
execute  his  projects  against  Hhegium,  with  a  ^°'  ^^2-2^2. 
fleet  of  100  ships  of  war.  So  skilfully  did  he  Expedition 
arrange  or  mask  his  movements,  that  he  arrived  sius  agafnst 
at  night  at  the  gates  and  under  the  walls  of  Rhegium— 
Khegium^,  without  the  least  suspicion  on  the   surprising 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  88.  [xeta  8e  tt)v  axu-  Ehegium  ;   moreover  they  will  ap- 

ylov  TaUTrjv,  'AxpaY^'fvTivoi  xai  Ms  a-  pear,  during  the  events  iramediate- 

ai^vi  0  I  TO'J?  xa  Aiovuatou  9povouvTa(;  ly  succeeding,   constantly  in   con- 

p.£Taoxy):;a|j.evoi,  x^c  £Xeu9£piot;  avxsl-  junction  with  him,   and   objects  of 

•;fOvxo,   xotl  XT);  xou  x'jpdvvou  o'j[i.|j.a-  attack  by  his  enemies, 

yia?  dTtdatrjaav.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Diodorus 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  has  here  inadvertently  placed  the 

xal  M£ja7)vioi  in  this  sentence  can-  word  Msoavivioi  instead   of  a  name 

not    bo    correct.     The    Messeniaus  belonging     to     some     other    com- 

were  a  new  population  just  estab-  munity— what  community,  we  cau- 

lished    by   Dionysius,    and  relying  not  tell, 

upon   him    for   protection   against  *  Diodor.  xiv.  90-95. 
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h^^con^^^  part  of  the  citizens.  Applying  combustibles  to 
eludes  a  set  fire  to  the  gate  (as  he  had  once  done  success- 
truce  for  fully  at  the  gate  of  Achradina),  ^  he  at  the  same 
one  year.  ^.^^  planted  his  ladders  against  the  walls,  and 
attempted  an  escalade.  Surprised  and  in  small  numbers, 
the  citizens  began  their  defence ;  but  the  attack  was  making 
progress,  had  not  the  general  Heloris,  instead  of  trying  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  bethought  himself  of  encouraging 
them  by  heaping  on  dry  faggots  and  other  matters.  The 
conflagration  became  so  violent,  that  even  the  assailants 
themselves  were  kept  ofi"  until  time  was  given  for  the  citi- 
zens to  mount  the  walls  in  force ;  and  the  city  was  saved 
from  capture  by  burning  a  portion  of  it.  Disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  Dionysius  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  territory;  after  which,  he  con- 
cluded a  truce  of  one  year  with  the  Rhegines,  and  then 
returned  to  Syracuse.  2 

This  step  was  probably  determined  by  news  of  the 
B.C.  392-391.  movements  of  Magon,  who  was  in  the  field  anew 
Magon  with  a  mercenary  force  reckoned  at  80,000  men 

the^fieid^at  — Libyan,  Sardinian,  and  Italian — obtained  from 
Agyrium—  Carthage,  where  hope  of  Sicilian  success  was 
is  repulsed  again  reviving.  Magon  directed  his  marcii 
8ius— truce  through  the  Sikel  population  in  the  centre  of  the 
concluded,  island,  receiving  the  adhesion  of  many  of  their 
various  townships.  Agyrium,  however,  the  largest  and  moi  t 
important  of  all,  resisted  him  as  an  enemy.  Agyris,  the 
despot  of  the  place,  who  had  conquered  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  and  had  enriched  himself  by  the  murder 
of  several  opulent  proprietors,  maintained  strict  alliance 
with  Dionysius.  The  latter  speedily  came  to  his  aid,  with 
a  force  stated  at  20,000  men,  Syracusans  and  mercenaries. 
Admitted  into  the  city,  and  cooperating  with  Agyris,  who 
furnished  abundant  supplies,  he  soon  reduced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  great  straits.  Magon  was  encamped  near  the 
river  Chrysas,  between  Agyrium  and  Morgantine;  in  an 
enemy's  country,  harassed  by  natives  who  perfectly  knew 
the  ground,  and  who  cut  off  in  detail  all  his  parties  sent 
out  to  obtain  provisions.  The  Syracusans,  indeed,  dis- 
liking or  mistrusting  such  tardy  methods,  impatiently  de- 
manded leave  to  make  a  vigorous  attack:  and  when  Diony- 
sius refused,  afiirming  that  with  a  little  patience  the  enemy 

"  Diodor.  xiii.  113.  «  Diodor.  xiv.  90. 
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must  be  speedily  starved  out,  they  left  the  camp  and  re- 
turned home.  Alarmed  at  their  desertion,  he  forthwith 
issued  a  requisition  for  a  large  number  of  slaves  to  supply 
their  places.  But  at  this  very  juncture,  there  arrived  a 
proposition  from  the  Carthaginians  to  be  allowed  to  make 
peace  and  retire;  which  Dionysius  granted,  on  condition 
that  they  should  abandon  to  him  the  Sikels  and  their  ter- 
ritory— especially  Tauromenium.  Upon  these  terms  peace 
was  accordingly  concluded,  and  Magon  again  returned  to 
Carthage,  i 

Relieved  from  these  enemies,  Dionysius  was  enabled 
to  restore  those  slaves,  whom  he  had  levied  un-  b.c.  391. 
der  the  recent  requisition,   to   their   masters.  Dionysius 
Having  established  his  dominion  fully  among  aScks 
the  Sikels,  he  again  marched  against  Taurome-   Taurome- 
nium, which  on  this  occasion  was  unable  to  resist  J^jr^^t  *^' 
him.    The  Sikels,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended  drives  out 
it,  were  driven  out,  to  make  room  for  new  in-  *n®^^\'^nt^ 
habitants,  chosen  from  among  the  mercenaries  new  in- 

Of  Dionysius.  2  habitants. 

Thus  master  both  of  Messene  and  Tauromenium,  the 
two  most  important  maritime  posts  on  the  Ita-   plans  of 
lian  side  of  Sicily,  Dionysius  prepared  to  exe-   Dionysius 

X     u-        IX      •  1,  •      i.  xu     rt         1       •        against   the 

cute  his  ulterior  schemes  against  the  U-reeks  in  Greek  cities 
the  south  of  Italy.    These  still  powerful,  though   in  Southern 

n.  c   1       'J.'  £c  Italy-great 

once  far  more  powerful,  cities  were  now  suner-  pressure 

ing  under  a  cause  of  decline  common  to  all  the  ^^^^^  ^,.^. 

Hellenic  colonies  on  the  continent.     The  indi-  from  the 

genous  population  of  the   interior   had   been  Samnites 

^  •    c  ^  1  J     1  Ti  •      8,nd  Luca- 

remiorced,  or  enslaved,  by  more  warlike  enii-   niansofthe 
grants  from  behind,  who  now  pressed  upon  the   interior, 
maritime  Grecian  cities  with    encroachment   difficult  to 
resist. 

It  was  the  Samnites,  a  branch  of  the  hardy  Sabellian 
race,  mountaineers  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Apen- 
nine  range,  who  had  been  recently  spreading  themselves 
abroad  as  formidable  assailants.  About  420  B.C.,  they  had 
established  themselves  in  Capua  and  the  fertile  plains  of 
Campania,  expelling  or  dispossessing  the  previous  Tuscan 
proprietors.  From  thence,  about  416  b.c,  they  reduced 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Cumae,  the  most  ancient  western 

i  Diodor.  xiv.  95-96.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  9G. 
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colony  of  the  Hellenic  race,  i  The  neighbouring  Grrecian 
establishments  of  Neapolis  and  Diksearchia  seem  also  to 
have  come,  like  Cumse,  under  tribute  and  dominion  to  the 
Campanian  Samnites,  and  thus  became  partially  dis-helle- 
nised.2  These  Campanians,  of  Samnite  race,  have  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  as 
employed  on  mercenary  service  both  in  the  armies  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  in  those  of  Dionysius.3  But  the  great 
migration  of  this  warlike  race  was  farther  to  the  south- 
east, down  the  line  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  Tareu- 
tine  Grulf  and  the  Sicilian  strait.  Under  the  name  of  Lu- 
canians,  they  established  a  formidable  power  in  these 
regions,  subjugating  the  (Enotrian  population  there  settled.* 


'  Livy,  iv.  37-44;  Strabo,  v.  p. 
243-250.  Diodorus  (xii,  31-76)  places 
the  commencement  of  the  Campa- 
nian nation  in  438  B.C.,  and  their 
conquest  ofCumse  in  421  B.C.  Skylax 
in  his  Periplus  mentions  both  Cumse 
and  Neapolis  as  in  Campania  (sect. 
10).  Thucydidgg  speaks  of  Cum» 
as  being  ev  'OtcixU  (vi.  4). 

»  Strabo,  v.  p.  246. 

*  Thucydides  (vii.  53-57)  does  not 
mention  Campanians  (he  mentions 
Tyrrhenians)  as  serving  in  the  be- 
sieging Athenian  armament  before 
Syracuse  (414-413  B.C.).  He  does  not 
introduce  the  name  Campanians  at 
all ;  though  alluding  to  Iberian 
mercenaries  as  men  whom  Athens 
calculated  on  engaging  in  her  ser- 
vice (vi.  90). 

But  Diodorus  mentions,  that  800 
Campanians  were  engaged  by  the 
Chalkidian  cities  in  Sicily  for  ser- 
vice with  the  Athenians  under  Ni- 
kias,  and  that  they  had  escaped 
during  the  disasters  of  the  Athe- 
nian army  (xiii.  44). 

The  conquest  of  Cumee  in  416  B.C. 
opened  to  these  Campanian  Sam- 
nites an  outlet  for  hired  military 
service  beyond  sea.  Oumae  being 
in  its  origin  Chalkidic,  would  natur- 
ally be  in  correspondence  with 
the  Chalkidic  cities  in  Sicily.  This 
forms  the  link  of  connexion,  which 


explains  to  us  how  the  Campanians 
came  into  service  in  413  B.C.  under 
the  Athenian  general  before  Syra- 
cuse, and  afterwards  so  frequently 
under  others  in  Sicily  (Diodor.  xiii. 
62-80,  Ac). 

"  Strabo,  vi.  p.  253,  254.  See  a 
valuable  section  on  this  subject  ir 
Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Geschichte,  vol. 
1,  p.  94  98. 

It  appears  that  the  Syracusar 
historian  Antiochus  made  nc 
mention  either  of  Lucanians  or  o  ' 
Bruttians,  though  he  enumeratec 
the  inhabitants  of  the  exact,  linn 
of  territory  afterwards  occupied  bj 
these  two  nations.  After  repeatinjr 
the  statement  of  Antiochus  that 
this  territory  was  occupied  by  Ita- 
lians, CEnotrians,  and  Chonians, 
Strabo  proceeds  to  say— Ouxoi;  [xev 
oov  otTtXoyaTEpu)?  sTpvjxe  xal  dtpyotixu)?, 
O'jSev  Siopltra?  itepl  xujv  As'jxotvibv 
xal  Tu)v  BpETxiujv.  The  German 
translator  Grosskurd  understands 
these  words  as  meaning,  that  An- 
tiochus "did  not  distinguish  the 
Lucanians  ftom  the  Bruttians."  But 
if  we  read  the  paragraph  through, 
it  will  appear,  I  think,  that  Strabo 
means  to  say,  tliat  Antiochus  had 
stated  nothing  positive  respecting 
Lucanians  or  Bruttians.  Niebuhr 
(p.  96  ut  supra)  affirms  that  Antio- 
chus represented  the  Lucanians  ad 
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The  Lucanian  power  seems  to  have  begun  and  to  have 
gradually  increased  from  about  430  b.c.  At  its  maximum 
(about  380-360  b.c),  it  comprehended  most  part  of  the 
inland  territory,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  coast, 
especially  the  southern  coast — bounded  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  Metapontum  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  across 
the  breadth  of  Italy  to  Poseidonia  or  Paestum,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Silaris,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower 
sea.  It  was  about  356  b.c.  that  the  rural  serfs  called 
Bruttiansi  rebelled  against  the  Lucanians,  and  robbed 
them  of  the  southern  part  of  this  territory:  establishing 
an  independent  dominion  in  the  inland  portion  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Farther  Calabria — extending,  from  a  boun- 
dary-line drawn  across  Italy  between  Thurii  and  Laus, 
down  to  nearthe  Sicilian  strait.  About  332  b.c,  commenced 
the  occasional  intervention  of  the  Epirotic  kings  from 
the  one  side,  and  the  persevering  efforts  of  Rome  from  the 
other,  which,  after  long  and  valiant  struggles,  left  Sam- 
nites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  all  Roman  subjects. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  these  Lu- 
canians, having  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of 
Poseidonia  (or  Psestum)  and  Laus,  with  much  ^'°'      '    ^' 
of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Gulfs  of  Po-  t"\'racted 
seidonia  and  Tarentum,  severely  harassed  the   among  the 
inhabitants  of  Thurii,  and  alarmed  all  the  neigh-   q^HII   f^, 
bouring  Greek    cities  down  to  Rhegium.     So    '  " 
serious  was  the  alarm  of  these  cities,  that  several 
of  them  contracted  an  intimate  defensive  alli- 
ance, strengthening  for  the  occasion  that  feeble   "ga'inst'"^ 
synodical  band,  and  sense  of  Italiot  communion,  2  Dionysius. 


defence 
both 
against 
the  Luca- 


having  extended  themselves  as  far 
as  Laus;   which  I  cannot  And. 

The  date  of  Antiochua  seems  not 
precisely  ascertainal  le.  His  work 
on  Sicilian  history  was  carried  down 
from  early  times  to  424  b.c.  (Diodor. 
xii.  71).  His  silence  respecting  *^he 
Lucanians  goes  to  confirm  the  be- 
lief that  the  date  of  their  conquest 
of  the  territory  called  Lucania  was 
considerably  later   than  that  year. 

Poly<Tnus  (ii.  10,  2—4)  mentions 
war  as  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Thurii,  under  Kleandridas  the 
ather  of  Gylippus,  against  the  Lu- 


canians. From  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  Kleandridas,  this  can 
hardly  be  later  than  426  B.C. 

'  Strabo,  vi.  p.  256.  The  Periplus 
of  Skylax  (sect.  12,  13)  recognizes 
Lucania  as  extending  down  to 
Rhegium.  The  date  to  which  this 
Periplus  refers  appears  to  be  about 
370  360  B.C.;  see  an  instructive  ar- 
ticle among  Niebuhr's  Kleine 
Schriften,  p.  105-130.  Skylax  does 
not  mention  theBruttians  (Klausen, 
Hekatseus  und  Skylax,  p.  274,  Ber- 
lin, 1831). 

*  Diodor.    xiv.    91-101.    Compare 
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"^iHef  him  *^®  ^OTm  and  trace  of  which  seem  to  have  sub- 
self  with  sisted  without  the  reality,  even  under  marked 
the  Luca-  enmity  between  particular  cities.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  newly-contracted  alliance  were  most 
stringent ;  not  only  binding  each  city  to  assist  at  the  first 
summons  any  other  city  invaded  by  the  Lucanians,  but 
also  pronouncing,  that  if  this  obligation  were  neglected, 
the  generals  of  the  disobedient  city  should  be  condemned 
to  death,  i  However,  at  this  time  the  Italiot  Greeks  were 
not  less  afraid  of  Dionysius  and  his  aggressive  enterprises 
from  the  south,  than  of  the  Lucanians  from  the  north ;  and 
their  defensive  alliance  was  intended  against  both.  To 
Dionysius,  on  the  contrary,  the  invasion  of  the  Lucanians 
from  landward  was  a  fortunate  incident  for  the  success  of 
his  own  schemes.  Their  concurrent  designs  against  the 
same  enemies  speedily  led  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
alliance  between  the  two.  2  Among  the  allies  of  Diony- 
sius, too,  we  must  number  the  EpizephyrianLokrians;  who 
not  only  did  not  join  the  Italiot  confederacy,  but  espoused 
his  cause  against  it  with  ardour.  The  enmity  of  the  Lo- 
krians  against  their  neighbours  the  Rhegines  was  ancier.t 
and  bitter;  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Dionysius,  who  never 
forgave  the  refusal  of  the  E-hegines  to  permit  him  to  marry 
a  wife  out  of  their  city,  and  was  always  grateful  to  the 
Lokrians  for  having  granted  to  him  the  privilege  which 
their  neighbours  had  refused. 

Wishing  as  yet,  if  possible,  to  avoid  provoking  the 
other  members  of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  Dionr^- 
B.c.  390.  g-yg  g^j^jj  professed  to  be  revenging  himself  ex- 
"^tt^ck^^"^  clusively  upon  Rhegium;  against  which  he  con- 
Rhegium—  ductcd  a  powerful  force  from  Syracuse.  Twenty 
the  Rhegi-  thousand  foot,  1000  horse,  and  120  ships  of  war, 
the  Kr^oto-  are  mentioned  as  the  total  of  his  armament, 
niate  fleet  Disembarking  near  Lokri,  he  marched  across 
Dionysius  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  in  a  westerly 
ruined  by  a  direction,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  Rhe- 
s  orm.  ^.^^   territory,   and  then   encamped  near  the 

strait  on  the  northern  side  of  Khegium.  His  fleet  followed 

Polybius,  ii.  39.    "When  Nikias,  on  ov  xai   toT^  aXXoi<;  'IxaXicoxaK;  ^'jv- 

bis    way  to  Sicily,    came    near   to  Sox-jj,  touto  rroii^oiiv  (Thucyd.  vi.41). 

Rhegium  and  invited  the  Rhegines  '  Diodor.  xiv.  101. 

to  cooperate  against  Syracuse,  the  '  Diodor.  xiv.  100. 
Rhegines  declined,   replying,   S,ti 
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coastwise  round  Cape  Zephyrium  to  the  same  point.  "While 
he  was  pressing  the  siege,  the  members  of  the  Italiot 
synod  despatched  from  Kroton  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  to  assist 
in  the  defence.  Their  ships,  having  rounded  Cape  Zephy- 
rium, were  nearing  Khegium  from  the  south,  when  Diony- 
sius  himself  approached  to  attack  them,  with  fifty  ships 
detached  from  his  force.  Though  inferior  in  number,  his 
fleet  was  probably  superior  in  respect  to  size  and  equip- 
ment; so  that  the  Krotoniate  captains,  not  daring  to  hazard 
a  battle,  ran  their  ships  ashore.  Dionysius  here  attacked 
them,  and  would  have  towed  off  all  the  ships  (without  their 
crews)  as  prizes,  had  not  the  scene  of  action  lain  so  near  to 
Bhegium,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  city  could  come  forth 
in  reinforcement,  while  his  own  army  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town.  The  numbers  and  courage  of  the  Khe- 
gines  baffled  his  efforts,  rescued  the  ships,  and  hauled  them 
all  up  upon  the  shore  in  safety.  Obliged  to  retire  without 
success,  Dionysius  was  farther  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm, 
which  exposed  his  fleet  to  the  utmost  danger.  Seven  of 
his  ships  were  driven  ashore;  their  crews,  1500  in  number, 
being  either  drowned,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rhegines.  The  rest,  after  great  danger  and  difficulty, 
either  rejoined  the  main  fleet  or  got  into  the  harbour  of 
Messene ;  where  Dionysius  himself  in  his  quinquereme  also 
found  refuge,  but  only  at  midnight,  and  after  imminent  risk 
for  several  hours.  Disheartened  by  this  misfortune  as 
well  as  by  the  approach  of  winter,  he  withdrew  his  forces 
for  the  present,  and  returned  to  Syracuse,  i 

A  part  of  his  fleet,  however,  under  Leptines,  was  de- 
spatched northward   along  the   south-western  Defeat  of 
coast  of  Italy  to  the  Gulf  of  Elea,  to  cooperate  the  inhabi- 
with  the  Lucanians;  who  from  that  coast  and  Thurii'by 
from  inland  were  invading  the  inhabitants  of  *h®  Luca- 
Thurii  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf.     Thurii  was  the   i.Tptlngs 
successor,  though  with  far  inferior  power,  of  "^^^^  ^^^ 
the  ancient  Sybaris;  whose  dominion  had  once   Dionysius 
stretched  across  from  sea  to  sea,  comprehending   off  Laus— 
the  town  of  Laus,  now  a  Lucanian  possession.  2   toward^the 
Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  Luca-   survivors, 
nians,  the  Thurians  had  despatched  an  urgent  message  to 
their  allies,  who  were  making  all  haste  to  arrive,  pursuant 
to  convenant.     But  before  such  junction  could  possibly 

«  Diodor.  xiv.  100.  *  Herodot.  vi.  21;    Strabo,  vi.  p.  253. 
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take  place,  the  Thurians,  confiding  in  their  oWn  native] 
force  of  14,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  marched  against  the 
enemy  single-handed.  The  Lucanian  invaders  re- 
treated, pursued  by  the  Thurians,  who  followed  them 
even  into  that  mountainous  region  of  the  Apennines  which 
stretches  between  the  two  seas,  and  which  presents  the 
most  formidable  danger  and  difficulty  for  all  military 
operations,  i  They  assailed  successfully  a  fortified  post  or 
village  of  the  Lucanians,  which  fell  into  their  hands  with 
a  rich  plunder.  By  such  partial  advantage  they  were  so 
elated,  that  they  ventured  to  cross  over  all  the  mountain 
passes  even  to  the  neighbourhood  ofthe  southern  sea,  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  the  flourishing  town  of  Laus2 — 
once  the  dependency  of  their  Sybaritan  predecessors.  But 
the  Lucanians,  having  allured  them  into  these  impracticable 
paths,  closed  upon  them  behind  with  greatly  increased 
numbers,  forbade  all  retreat,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  plain 
surrounded  with  high  and  precipitous  cliff's.  Attacked  in 
this  plain  by  numbers  double  their  own,  the  unfortunate 
Thurians  underwent  one  of  the  most  bloody  defeats  recorded 
in  Grecian  history.  Out  of  their  14,000  men,  10,000  were 
slain,  under  merciless  orders  fromthe  Lucanians  to  give  no 
quarter.  The  remainder  contrived  to  flee  to  a  hill  neai* 
the  sea-shore,  from  whence  they  saw  a  fleet  of  ships  of  wai' 
coasting  along  at  no  great  distance.  Distracted  with  terror, 
they  were  led  to  fancy,  or  to  hope,  that  these  were  thf; 
ships  expected  from  Rhegium  to  their  aid;  though  tho 
Rhegines  would  naturally  send  their  ships,  when  demand- 
ed, to  Thurii,  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  not  to  the  Lower  sea 
near  Laus.  Under  this  impression,  1000  of  them  swam  oif 
from  the  shore  to  seek  protection  on  ship-board.  But  they 
found  themselves,  unfortunately,  on  board  the  fleet  of 
Leptines,  brother  and  admiral  of  Dionysius,  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  aiding  the  Lucanians.  With  a  generosity 
not  less  unexpected  than  honourable,  this  officer  saved 

>  See  the  description  of  this  London,  1832). 
mountainous  region  between  the  '  Diodor.  xiv.  101.  PouXofxevot 
Tarentine  Gulf  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Aaov,  itoXiv  eu5oti[juova,  TtoXiopx^uai. 
Sea,  in  an  interesting  work  by  a  This  appears  the  true  reading:  it 
French  General  employed  in  Gala-  is  an  acute  conjecture  proposed  by 
bria  in  1809  — Calabria  during  a  Niebuhr  (Romisch.  Geschichte,  i.  p. 
military  residence  of  Three  Years,  96)  in  place  of  the  words— PouXi- 
Letters,  17,  18,  19  (translated  and  (isvoi  Xoov  xai  uoXiv  eoSaijxova  no- 
published   by   EflBngham   Wilson.  Xiopx^aai. 
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their  lives,  and  also,  as  it  would  appear,  the  lives  of  all  the 
other  defenceless  survivors;  persuading  or  constraining 
the  Lucanians  to  ];elease  them,  on  receiving  one  mina  of 
silver  per  man.  i 

This  act  of  Hellenic  sympathy  restored  three  or  four 
thousand  citizens  on  ransom  to  Thurii,  instead  ^  ^  ^^^ 
of  leaving  them  to  be  massacred  or  sold  by  the 
barbarous  Lucanians,  and  procured  the  warmest  diUoVof'^' 
esteem  for  Leptines  personally  among  the  Thu-  Dionysius 
rians  and  other  ItaUot  Greeks.  But  it  incurred  Jf^t*  **'® 
the  strong  displeasure  of  Dionysius,  who  now  pro-  Greeks— his 
claimed  openly  his  project  of  subjugating  these  a?mam^nt- 
Greeks,  and  was  anxious  to  encourage  the  Lu-  he  besieges 
canians  as  indispensable  allies.  Accordingly  he  ^a^iionia- 
dismissed  Leptines,  and  named  as  admiral  his  other  brother 
Thearides.  He  then  proceeded  to  conduct  a  fresh  expe- 
dition; no  longer  intended  against  Rhegium  alone,  but 
against  all  the  Italiot  Greeks.  He  departed  from  Syracuse 
with  a  powerful  force — 20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  with 
which  he  marched  by  land  in  five  days  to  Messene;  his  fleet 
under  Thearides  accompanying  him — 40  ships  of  war,  and 
300  transports  with  provisions.  Having  first  successfully 
surprised  and  captured  near  the  Lipari  isles  a  E-hegian 
squadron  of  ten  ships,  the  crews  of  which  he  constituted 
prisoners  at  Messene,  he  transported  his  army  across  the 
strait  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Kaulonia — on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  conterminous  with  the  northern 
border  of  his  allies  the  Lokrians.  He  attacked  this  place 
vigorously,  with  the  best  siege  machines  which  his  arsenal 
furnished. 

The  Italiot  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  mustered  their 
united  force  to  relieve  it.  Their  chief  centre  of  United 
action  was  Kroton,  where  most  of  the  Syracusan  army  of 
exiles,  the  most  forward  of  all  champions  in  the  g^®  ^v^^^d* 
cause,  were  now  assembled.  One  of  these  exiles,  vances  to' 
Heloris  (who  had  before  been  named  general  by  "^cT-thel 
the  E-hegines),  was  entrusted  with  the  command  advanced^^ 
of  the  collective  army;  an  arrangement  neutral-  f  "YV^  ^^d 
ising  all  local  jealousies.  Under  the  cordial  Heiarisfhe 
sentiment  prevailing,  an  army  was  mustered  at  f,®^^®'*^ 
Kroton,  estimated  at  25,000  foot  and  2000  horse; 


slain. 


Diodor.  xiv.  102. 
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by  what  cities  furnished,  or  in  what  proportions,  we  are 
unable  to  say.i  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  Heloris 
marched  southward  from  Kroton  to  the  river  Elleporus 
not  far  from  Kaulonia;  where  Dionysius,  raising  the  siege, 
met  him.  2  He  was  abovit  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Krotoniate  army,  when  he  learnt  from  his  scouts  that 
Heloris  with  a  chosen  regiment  of  500  men  (perhaps  Syra- 
cusan  exiles  like  himself),  was  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  main  body.  Moving  rapidly  forward  in  the  night, 
Dionysius  surprised  this  advanced  guard  at  break  of  day, 
completely  isolated  from  the  rest.  Heloris,  while  he  de- 
spatched instant  messages  to  accelerate  the  coming  up  of 
the  main  body,  defended  himself  with  his  small  band  against 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  But  the  odds  were 
too  great.  After  an  heroic  resistance,  he  was  slain,  and 
his  companions  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces,  before  the  main 
body,  though  they  came  up  at  full  speed,  could  arrive. 

The  hurried  pace  of  the  Italiot  army,  however,  though 
The  whole  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  suffice  to  save  the  general,  was  of 
army  is  de-  fatal  cfficacy  in  deranging  their  own  soldierlike 
cap*tm-eT^  array.  Confused  and  disheartened  by  finding 
by  Diony-  that  Hcloris  was  slain,  which  left  them  without 
8ius.  ^  general  to  direct  the  battle  or  restore  order,  tie 

Italiots  fought  for  some  time  against  Dionysius,  but  were 
at  length  defeated  with  severe  loss.  They  effected  thoir 
retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbouring  eminence, 
very  difficult  to  attack,  yet  destitute  of  water  and  pi'O- 
visions.  Here  Dionysius  blocked  them  up,  without  attem])t- 
ing  an  attack,  but  keeping  the  strictest  guard  round  the 
hill  during  the  whole  remaining  day  and  the  ensuing  night. 
The  heat  of  the  next  day,  with  total  want  of  water,  so  sub- 
dued their  courage,  that  they  sent  to  Dionysius  a  herald 
with  propositions,  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  depart  on  a 
stipulated  ransom.  But  the  terms  were  peremptorily  re- 
fused; they  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Against  this  terrible  requisition  they 
stood  out  yet  awhile,  until  the  increasing  pressure  of 
physical  exhaustion  and  suffering  drove  them  to  surrender^ 
about  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day.  3 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  103.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  105.    itaps8uiy.av  au- 

*  Polybius  (i,  6)  gives  us  the  true  touc  nspl  6y66r]v  uipav,  i^St]  tci  a(bjxax« 

name  of  this  river;  Diodorus  calls  napetp-svoi, 

it  the  river  Heloris. 
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More  than  10,000  disarmed  Greeks  descended  from 
the  hill  and  defiled  before  Dionysius,  who  Generous 
numbered  the  companies  as  they  passed  with  a  pJJj^JgPfg 
stick.  As  his  savage  temper  was  well  known,  towards  the 
they  expected  nothing  short  of  the  harshest  prisoners, 
sentence.  So  much  the  greater  was  their  astonishment  and 
delight,  when  they  found  themselves  treated  not  merely 
with  lenity,  but  with  generosity,  i  Dionysius  released  them 
all  without  even  exacting  a  ransom ;  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  most  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  leaving 
their  autonomy  undisturbed.  He  received  the  warmest 
thanks,  accompanied  by  votes  of  golden  wreaths,  from  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  from  the  cities;  while  among  the 
general  public  of  Greece,  the  act  was  hailed  as  forming 
the  prominent  glory  of  his  political  life.  2  Such  admiration 
was  well  deserved,  looking  to  the  laws  of  war  then  pre- 
valent. 

With  the  Krotoniates  and  other  Italiot  Greeks  (except 
Rhegium   and  Lokri)   Dionysius   had  had  no 
marked  previous  relations,  and  therefore  had  ^'  ' 
not  contracted  any  strong  personal  sentiment  feg^eges"^ 
either  of  antipathy  or  favour.   With  Rhegium   Rhenium— 
and  Lokri,  the  case  was  different.   To  the  Lo-  theS^Jelce 
krians  he  was  strongly  attached:   against  the    on  severe 
Rhegineshis  animosity  was  bitter  and  implacable,   ^^^"^s- 
manifesting  itself  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  by  contrast 
with  his  recent  dismissal  of  the  Krotoniate  prisoners;  a 
proceeding  which  had  been  probably  dictated,   in  great 
part,  by  his  anxiety  to  have  his  hands  free  for  the  attack 
of  isolated  Rhegium.    After  having  finished  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  upon  his  victory,  he  marched  against 
that  city,  and  prepared  to  besiege  it.   The  citizens,  feeling 
themselves  without  hope  of  succour,  and  intimidated  by 
the  disaster  of  their  Italiot  allies,  sent  out  heralds  to  beg 
for  moderate  terms,  and  imploring  him  to  abstain  from 
extreme  or  unmeasured  rigour.  3  For  the  moment,  Diony- 
sius seemed  to  comply  with  their  request.  He  granted 

1  Diodor.   xiv.  106,     Kal    TrdvTcav  Xiotov. 
ouTOu    uTia)uTeu6vTU)v   to    9irjpiu)6£(;,         Strabo,  vi.  p.  261, 
ToivavTiov  ecfavTr)  itdvTU)v  eitieixsoxa-         '  Diodor.  xiv.  106.    xal  napaxaX^- 

Toc.  oai  (i.r)5ev  irspi  auTcLv  Ortip  dvQpto- 

*  Diodor.    xiv.    105.      xal    ff)re56v  itov  PouXe'JsoQai. 
tout'  l6o$e  itpdTxeiv  ev  Tcp  C^v  xdX- 
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them  peace,  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  all 
their  ships  of  war,  seventy  in  number — that  they  should 
pay  to  him  300  talents  in  money — and  that  they  should 
place  in  his  hands  100  hostages.  All  these  demands  were 
strictly  complied  with;  upon  which  Dionysius  withdrew 
his  army,  and  agreed  to  spare  the  city,  i 

His  next  proceeding  was,  to  attack  Kaulonia  and 
Hipponium ;  two  cities  which  seem  between  them 
to  have  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Kaufonia^^^  Calabrian  peninsula,  immediately  north  of 
and  Hippo-  B^hegium  and  Lokri;  Kaulonia  on  the  eastern 
haMtants  coast,  Hipponium  on  or  near  the  western.  Both 
transported  these  citics  he  besieged,  took,  and  destroyed: 
— teSto?y^  probably  neither  of  them,  in  the  hopeless  cir- 
made  over  cumstances  of  the  case,  made  any  strenuous 
to  Lokri.  resistance.  He  then  caused  the  inhabitants  of 
both  of  them,  suchatleastnFdidnotmaketheirescape,tobe 
transported  to  Syracuse,  where  he  domiciliated  them  as 
citizens,  allowing  them  five  years  of  exemption  from  taxes.  2 
To  be  a  citizen  of  Syracuse  meant,  at  this  moment,  to  be 
a  subject  of  his  despotism,  and  nothing  more:  how  he  made 
room  for  these  new  citizens,  or  furnished  them  with  lands 
and  houses,  we  are  unfortunately  not  informed.  But  the 
territory  of  both  these  towns,  evacuated  by  its  fre3 
inhabitants  (though  probably  not  by  its  slaves,  or  serfs;, 
was  handed  over  to  the  Lokrians  and  annexed  to  their  city. 
That  favoured  city,  which  had  accepted  his  offer  of  marriage , 
was  thus  immensely  enriched  both  in  lands  and  in  collectivs 
property.  Here  again  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
hear  what  measures  were  taken  to  appropriate  or  distribute 
the  new  lands ;  but  our  informant  is  silent. 

Dionysius  had  thus  accumulated  into  Syracuse,  not 
Artifices  of  Only  all  Sicily  3  (to  use  the  language  of  Plato), 
Dionysius  but  even  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Italy, 
ish^nd^"'  Such  wholesale  changes  of  domicile  and  property 
disarm  the  must  probably  have  occupied  some  months; 
Kbegines.  during  which  time  the  army  of  Dionysius  seems 
never  to  have  quitted  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  though  he 
himself  may  probably  have  gone  for  a  time  in  person  to 
Syracuse.    It  was   soon   seen   that  the   depopulation   of 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  106.  AiovUJio?  5s  el;  jxiav  zoXiv  aQpovaac 

"  Diodor.  xiv.  106,  107.  naaav  StxeXiav  uito  ooaia?,  &c. 

'  Plato,    Epistol.   vii.    p.   332   D. 
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Hipponium  and  Kaulonia  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude 
to  the  ruin  of  Ehegium.  Upon  this  Dionysius  had  resolved. 
The  recent  covenant  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
Rhegines,  was  only  a  fraudulent  device  for  the  purpose 
of  entrapping  them  into  a  surrender  of  their  navy,  in  order 
that  he  might  afterwards  attack  them  at  greater  advantage. 
Marching  his  army  to  the  Italian  shore  of  the  strait,  near 
Bhegium,  he  affected  to  busy  himself  in  preparations  for 
crossing  to  Sicily.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  a  friendly 
message  to  the  E-hegines,  requesting  them  to  supply  him 
for  a  short  time  with  provisions,  under  assurance,  that 
what  they  furnished  should  speedily  be  replaced  from 
Syracuse.  It  was  his  purpose,  if  they  refused,  to  resent  it 
as  an  insult,  and  attack  them;  if  they  consented,  to  consume 
their  provisions,  without  performing  his  engagement  to 
replace  the  quantity  consumed;  and  then  to  make  his  attack 
after  all,  when  their  means  of  holding  out  had  been  dimin- 
ished. At  first  the  Rhegines  complied  willingly,  furnishing 
abundant  supplies.  But  the  consumption  continued,  and 
the  departure  of  the  army  was  deferred — first  on  pretence 
of  the  illness  of  Dionysius,  next  on  other  grounds — so  that 
they  at  length  detected  the  trick,  and  declined  to  furnish 
any  more.  Dionysius  now  threw  off  the  mask,  gave  back 
to  them  their  hundred  hostages,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
town  in  form.i 

Regretting  too  late  that  they  had  suffered  themselves 
to  be  defrauded  of  their  means  of  defence,  the  3  ^  388.387.% 
Rhegines  nevertheless  prepared  to  hold  out  with  He  besieges 
all  the  energy  of  despair.    Phyton  was  chosen  Rhegium— 
commander,  the  whole  population  was  armed,   defence  of 
and  all  the  line  of  wall  carefully  watched.   Dio-   *^®  *°Yh 
nysius  made  vigorous  assaults,  employing  all  the   general  * 
resources  of  his  battering  machinery  to  effect  a  Phyton. 
breach.  But  he  was  repelled  at  all  points  obsti-  oVthe^\lc& 
nately,  and  with  much  loss  on  both  sides ;  several  from  famine 
of  his  machines  were  also  burnt  or  destroyed  by  blockade  of 
opportune  sallies  of  the  besieged.    In  one   of  eleven 
the  assaults,  Dionysius  himself  was  seriously  "^^^*  ^" 
wounded  by  a  spear  thrust  in  the  groin,  from  which  he 
was  long  in  recovering.    He   was   at   length   obliged  to 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  107,  108.  Polysenus  been  practised  at  the  siege  of 
relates  this  stratagem  of  Dionysius  Himera,  and  not  of  Rhegium  (Po- 
about  the  provisions,   as  if  it  had     lysen.  v.  3,  10). 
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convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  rely  upon  famine 
alone  for  subduing  these  valiant  citizens.  For  eleven 
months  did  the  Rhegines  hold  out,  against  the  pressure  of 
want  gradually  increasing,  and  at  last  terminating  in  the 
agony  and  distraction  of  famine.  "We  are  told  that  a 
medimnus  of  wheat  came  to  be  sold  for  the  enormous  price 
of  five  minse;  at  the  rate  of  about  lAl  sterling  per  bushel: 
every  horse  and  every  beast  of  burthen  was  consumed:  at 
length  hides  were  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even  the  grass  on 
parts  of  the  wall.  Many  perished  from  absolute  hunger, 
while  the  survivors  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  In  this 
intolerable  condition,  they  were  constrained,  at  the  end 
of  near  eleven  months,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

So  numerous  were  these  victims  of  famine,  that  Dio- 
nysius,  on  entering  E,hegium,  found  heaps  of 
inent  of  "  uuburied  corpses,  besides  6000  citizens  in  the 
Phyton  by  ]ast  stage  of  emaciation.  All  these  captives 
lonysius.  ^^^.^  g^j^^  ^^  Syracuse,  where  those  who  could 
provide  a  mina  (about  Zl.  lis.)  were  allowed  to  ransom 
themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  After  such 
a  period  of  suffering,  the  number  of  those  who  retained 
the  means  of  ransom  was  probably  very  small.  But  tho 
Khegine  general,  Phyton,  was  detained  with  all  his  kindred, 
and  reserved  for  a  different  fate.  First,  his  son  waj 
drowned,  by  order  ofDionysius:  next,  Phyton  himself  wa  5 
chained  to  one  of  the  loftiest  siege-machines,  as  a  spectacle 
to  the  whole  army.  While  he  was  thus  exhibited  to  scorn, 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  apprise  him,  that  Dionysius  hatl 
just  caused  his  son  to  be  drowned.  "He  is  more  fortunate 
than  his  father  by  one  day,"  was  the  reply  of  Phyton. 
After  a  certain  time,  the  sufferer  was  taken  down  from  this 
pillory,  and  led  round  the  city,  with  attendants  scourging 
and  insulting  him  at  every  step ;  while  a  herald  proclaimed 
aloud,  "Behold  the  man  who  persuaded  the  E-hegines  to 
war,  thus  signally  punished  by  Dionysius!"  Phyton, 
enduring  all  these  torments  with  heroic  courage  and 
dignified  silence,  was  provoked  to  exclaim  in  reply  to  the 
herald,  that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  because  he  had 
refused  to  betray  the  city  to  Dionysius,  who  would  himself 
soon  be  overtaken  by  the  divine  vengeance.  At  length 
the  prolonged  outrages,  combined  with  the  noble  demean- 
our and  high  reputation  of  the  victim,  excited  compassion 
even  among  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  himself.    Their 
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murmurs  became  so  pronounced,  that  he  began  to  apprehend 
an  open  mutiny  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Phyton.  Under 
this  fear  he  gave  orders  that  the  torments  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  Phyton  with  his  entire  kindred  should 
be  drowned.  1 

The  prophetic  persuasion  under  which  this  unhappy 
man  perished,  that  divine  vengeance  would  soon  strong 
overtake  his  destroyer,  was  noway  borne  out  by  ^^^^.^^iV 
the  subsequent  reality.  The  power  and  pros-  theVate  of 
perity  of  Dionysius  underwent  abatement  by  I'liyton. 
his  war  with  the  Carthaginians  in  383  b.c,  yet  remained 
very  considerable  even  to  his  dying  day.  And  the  mis- 
fortunes which  fell  thickly  upon  his  son  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius, more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  though  they 
doubtless  received  a  religious  interpretation  from  con- 
temporary critics,  were  probably  ascribed  to  acts  more  re- 
cent than  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  Phyton.  But  these 
barbarities,  if  not  avenged,  were  at  least  laid  to  heart  with 
profound  sympathy  by  the  contemporary  world,  and  even 
commemorated  with  tenderness  and  pathos  by  poets.  While 
Dionysius  was  composing  tragedies  (of  which  more  pre- 
sently) in  hopes  of  applause  in  Greece,  he  was  himself 
furnishing  real  matter  of  history,  not  less  tragical  than  the 
sufferings  of  those  legendary  heroes  and  heroines  to  which 
he  (in  common  with  other  poets)  resorted  for  a  subject. 
Among  the  many  acts  of  cruelty,  more  or  less  aggravated, 
which  it  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  an  historian  of  Greece 
to  recount,  there  are  few  so  revolting  as  the  death  of  the 
]Rhegine  general;  who  was  not  a  subject,  nor  a  conspirator, 
nor  a  rebel,  but  an  enemy  in  open  warfare — of  whom  the 
worst  that  even  Dionysius  himself  could  say,  was,  that  he 
had  persuaded  his  countrymen  into  the  war.     And  even 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  112.    '0   6e  ^otcuv,  rj^-q  GopupeTv.    '0  8s  Aiov6aio<;,  euXa- 

xa-cd  Tr)v  TcoXiopxlav  oxpaTTjYO?  ifcudbi  PyjOsIi;  (jlt^  tivs?  tcuv  0TpaTiu>T(jJv  airo- 

YeY£vrj[j.svo(:,  xal  xaia.  xov  aXXov  piov  ToXfjirjaioaiv  e^aprtotJisiv  xov  Ouxujva, 

eTcaivo6(xevoi;,    O'ix    aY£vvu)<;    Oitsfxcve  icaoaafjisvo?    t^?   xi|jLU)pia?,    xaxeitov- 

TT]v  eul  T^;  TsXeuT^?  i:tp.(Dpiav  dXX'  xuiae  tov  dTU^'^  p-sxa  t'^?  <J'J-C{e^s.loi<:. 

axaxduXrjXTOv    xy]v    'j'uyvjv    cpuXd^a?,  Outo?   [xsv    ouv    dvaSico?  x'^f;    dpsx^C 

xai  poaJv,  oxi  xtjv  iroXiv  otj  PouXtiGei?  sxvofxoi?     nepiSTtsas    xificoplaic,    xal 

i:po5ouvai     Aiovuolcp      xoyxavsi     x'^i;  noXXou;  lays  xal  xoxs  xibv  'EXXi^vtov 

TiiJLtopia?,  T^v  a'jxcp  x6  Saiixoviov  exsivq)  xou?  dXYi^aavxai;   X7)v   oufji'-popdv,   xal 

ouvxopLio?  euiaxT^aei"  (uoxe  x-/]v  dpsxrjv  [Jisxa  xaOxa  itonr)xd(;  xooc  SpyjviiaovTOt? 

Tdv5p6;  xal  Ttapa    xol?   axpaxiibxaK;  x6  x'^?  itepiTtsxeia?  dXeeiv6v. 
xou  Aiovuoiou  xaxeXssIaQai,  xai  xiva? 
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this  could  not  be  said  truly;  since  the  antipathy  of  the 
Khegines  towards  Dionysius  was  of  old  standing,  traceable 
to  his  enslavement  of  Naxos  and  Katana,  if  not  to  causes 
yet  earlier — though  the  statement  of  Phyton  may  very 
probably  be  true,  that  Dionysius  had  tried  to  bribe  him  to 
betray  Khegium  (as  the  generals  of  Naxos  and  Katana  had 
been  bribed  to  betray  their  respective  cities),  and  was  in- 
censed beyond  measure  at  finding  the  proposition  repelled. 
The  Hellenic  war-practice  was  in  itself  sufi&ciently  cruel. 
Both  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  put  to  death  prisoners 
of  war  by  wholesale,  after  the  capture  of  Melos,  after  the 
battle  of  ^gospotami,  and  elsewhere.  But  to  make  death 
worse  than  death  by  a  deliberate  and  protracted  tissue  of 
tortures  and  indignities,  is  not  Hellenic;  it  is  Carthaginian 
and  Asiatic.  Dionysius  had  shown  himself  better  than  a 
Greek  when  he  released  without  ransom  the  Krotoniate 
prisoners  captured  at  the  battle  of  Kaulonia;  but  he  became 
far  worse  than  a  Greek,  and  worse  even  than  his  own  mer- 
cenaries, when  he  heaped  aggravated  suffering,  beyond  the 
simple  death-warrant,  on  the  heads  of  Phyton  and  his 
kindred. 

Dionysius  caused  the  city  of  Rhegium  to  be  destroyed  i 
.  or  dismantled.    Probably  he  made  over  the  lands 

disnfanUed  to  Lokri,  like  those  of  Kaulonia  and  Hipponium. 
—all  the  The  free  Bhegine  citizens  had  all  been  trans- 
^ern  ory  o  p^j.^^^  ^^  Syracuse  for  sale;  and  those  who  were 
southern  fortunate  enough  to  save  their  liberty  by  pro- 
penLsuU  viding  the  stipulated  ransom,  would  not  be  al- 
united  to  lowed  to  come  back  to  their  native  soil.  If  Dio- 
nysius was  so  zealous  in  enriching  the  Lokrians, 
as  to  transfer  to  them  two  other  neighbouring  town-domains, 
against  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had  no  peculiar  hatred 
— much  more  would  he  be  disposed  to  make  the  like  transfer 
of  the  Bhegine  territory,  whereby  he  would  gratify  at  once 
his  antipathy  to  the  one  state  and  his  partiality  to  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  Bhegium  did  not  permanently  con- 
tinue incorporated  with  Lokri;  but  neither  did  Kaulonia 
nor  Hipponium.  The  maintenance  of  all  the  three  transfers 
depended  on  the  ascendency  of  Dionysius  and  his  dynasty; 
but  for  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  capture  of 
Bhegium,  the  Lokrians  became  masters  of  the  Rhegine 

»  Strabo,    vi.  p.  258.     eTcupavrj   5'  ouv  TtoXiv  oujav.  .....  xaxaaxa'|at 

AlOVUJlOV,  &c. 
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territory  as  well  as  of  the  two  other  townships,  and  thus 
possessed  all  the  Calabrian  peninsula  south  of  the  Grulf  of 
Squillace.  To  the  Italiot  Greeks  generally,  these  victories 
of  Dionysius  were  fatally  ruinous,  because  the  political 
union  formed  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  theLucaniansfrom  the  interior,  was  overthrown, 
leaving  each  city  to  its  own  weakness  and  isolation,  i 

The  year  387,  in  which  E,hegium  surrendered,  was 
also  distinguished  for  two  other  memorable  peace  of 
events;  the  general  peace  in  Central  Greece  Antaikidas 
under  the  dictation  of  Persia  and  Sparta,  com-  ToTitr^n  Tf* 
monly  called  the  peace  of  Antaikidas;  and  the  Sparta  and 
capture  of  Eome  by  the  Gauls.  2  shi?'°Kro. 

The  two  great  ascendent  powers  in  the   ton  "con- 
Grecian  world  were  now,  Sparta  in  Peloponne-   J'Jon^^iuJ 
sus,  and  Dionysius  in  Sicily;  each  respectively   Splendid 
fortified  by  alliance  with  the  other.    I  have  Jroi^*t^^°" 
already  in  a  former  chapter^  described  the  posi-  temple  of 
tion  of  Sparta  after  the  peace  of  Antaikidas;   ^^'^^• 
how  greatly  she  gained  by  making  herself  the  champion  of 
that  Persian  rescript — and  how  she  purchased,  by  sur- 
rendering the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Artaxerxes,  an  empire  on 
land  equal  to  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  before  the  defeat 
ofKnidus,  though  without  recovering  the  maritime  empire 
forfeited  by  that  defeat. 

To  this  great  imperial  state,  Dionysius  in  the  west 
formed  a  suitable  counterpart.  His  recent  victories  in 
Southern  Italy  had  already  raised  his  power  to  a  magnitude 
transcending  all  the  far-famed  recollections  of  Gelon;  but 
he  now  still  farther  extended  it  by  sending  an  expedition 
against  Kroton.  This  city,  the  largest  in  Magna  Grsecia, 
fell  under  his  power;  and  he  succeeded  in  capturing,  by 
surprise  or  bribery,  even  its  strong  citadel,  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  sea.*    He  seems  also  to  have  advanced 

'  Polybius,  ii.  39,  67. 

«  Polybius,  1.  6. 

«  Chap.  LXXVI. 

«  Livyhas  preserved  the  mention 
of  this  important  acquisition  of 
Dionysius  (xxiv.  3). 

"Sed  arx  Crotonis,  unS,  parte  im- 
minens  mari,  alteiS,  vergente  in 
agrum,  situ  tantum  naturali  quon- 
dam munita,  postea  et  muro  cincta 


est,  quS,  per  aversas  rupes  ab  Dio- 
nysio  Siciliae  tyranno  per  dolum 
fuerat  capta." 

Justin  also  (xx.  5)  mentions  the 
attack  of  Dionysius  upon  Kroton. 

We  may,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
refer  the  capture  to  the  present 
part  of  the  career  of  Dionysius. 

See  also  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  61. 
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yet  farther  with  his  fleet  to  attack  Thurii;  which  city  owe 
its  preservation  solely  to  the  violence  of  the  north  winds. 
He  plundered  the  temple  of  Here  near  Cape  Lakiniura,  in 
the  domain  of  Kroton.  Among  the  ornaments  of  this 
temple  was  one  of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  celebrity,  which 
at  the  periodical  festivals  was  exhibited  to  admiring  spec- 
tators;  a  robe  wrought  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  decorated 
in  the  most  costly  manner,  the  votive  offering  of  a  Sybarite 
named  Alkimenes.  Dionysius  sold  this  robe  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. It  long  remained  as  one  of  the  permanent 
religious  ornaments  of  their  city,  being  probably  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  those  Hellenic  Deities  recently  introduced 
for  worship:  whom  (as  I  have  before  stated)  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  about  this  time  peculiarly  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate, in  hopes  of  averting  or  alleviating  the  frightful 
pestilences  wherewith  they  had  been  so  often  smitten. 
They  purchased  the  robe  from  Dionysius  at  the  prodigious 
price  of  120  talents,  or  about  27,000?.  sterling,  i  Incredible 
as  this  sum  may  appear,  we  must  recollect  that  the  honour 
done  to  the  new  Grods  would  be  mainly  estimated  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  laid  out.  As  the  Cartha- 
ginians would  probably  think  no  price  too  great  to  transfer 
an  unrivalled  vestment  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  Lakiniaii 
Here  to  the  newly  established  temple  and  worship  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  in  their  city — so  we  may  be  sura 
that  the  loss  of  such  an  ornament,  and  the  spoliation  of 
the  holy  place,  would  deeply  humiliate  the  KrotoniateM, 
and  with  them  the  crowd  of  Italiot  Grreeks  who  frequented 
the  Lakinian  festivals. 

Thus  master  of  the  important  city  of  Kroton,  with  a 
Schemes  of  citadel  near  the  sea  capable  of  being  held  by  a 
Dionysius  separate  garrison,  Dionysius  divested  the  in- 
marine"^*  habitants  of  their  southern  possession  of 
colonies  Skylletium,  which  he  made  over  to  aggrandize 
quests°,"in  J^^  farther  the  town  of  Lokri.2  Whether  he 
Epirus  and  pushed  his  conquests  farther  along  the  Taren- 
iiyna.  ^^^^  Qulf  SO  as  to  acquire  the  like  hold  on 

Thurii  or  Metapontum,  we  cannot  say.     But  both  of  them 
must  have  been  overawed  by  the  rapid  extension  and  near 

•  Aristotel.  Auscult.  Mirab.  s.  96;  robe,  in  his  work  IIspl  -rtbv  sv  Kotp- 

Athenseus,  xii.  p.  541 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  ^r,66vi  IlsuXojv  .... 

77.  *  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261. 

Polemon    specified    this    costly 
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approach  of  his  power;  especially  Thurii,  not  yet  recovered 
from  her  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Lucanians. 

Profiting  by  his  maritime  command  of  the  Grulf, 
Dionysius  was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  ambitious  views  even 
to  distant  ultramarine  enterprises.  To  escape  from  his 
long  arm,.Syracusan  exiles  were  obliged  to  flee  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  one  of  their  divisions  either  founded,  or  was 
admitted  into,  the  city  of  Ancona,  high  up  the  Adriatic 
(jrulf.i  On  the  other  side  of  that  Grulf,  in  vicinity  and 
alliance  with  the  Illyrian  tribes,  Dionysius  on  his  part 
sent  a  fleet,  and  established  more  than  one  settlement.  To 
these  schemes  he  was  prompted  by  a  dispossessed  prince 
of  the  Epirotic  Molossians,  named  Alketas,  who,  residing 
at  Syracuse  as  an  exile,  had  gained  his  confidence.  He 
founded  the  town  of  Lissus  (now  Alessio)  on  the  Illyrian 
coast,  considerably  north  of  Epidamnus ;  and  he  assisted 
the  Parians  in  their  plantation  of  two  Grecian  settlements, 
in  sites  still  farther  northward  up  the  Adriatic  G-ulf — the 
islands  of  Issa  and  Pharos.  His  admiral  at  Lissus  defeated 
the  neighbouring  Hlyrian  coast-boats,  which  harassed  these 
newly-settled  Parians;  but  with  the  Illyrian  tribes  near  to 
Lissus,  he  maintained  an  intimate  alliance,  and  even 
furnished  a  large  number  of  them  with  Grecian  panoplies. 
It  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Dionysius  and 
Alketas  to  employ  these  warlike  barbarians,  first  in 
invading  Epirus  and  restoring  Alketas  to  his  Molossian 
principality;  next  in  pillaging  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Delphi — a  scheme  far-reaching,  yet  not  impracticable,  and 
capable  of  being  seconded  by  a  Syracusan  fleet,  if  circum- 
stances favoured  its  execution.  The  invasion  of  Epirus 
was  accomplished,  and  the  Molossians  were  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle,  wherein  15,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
slain.  But  the  ulterior  projects  against  Delphi  were 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Sparta,  who  sent  a  force 
to  the  spot  and  prevented  all  farther  march  southward. 2 
Alketas  however  seems  to  have  remained  prince  of  a  por- 
tion of  Epirus,  in  the  territory  nearly  opposite  to  Korkyra; 

»  Strabo,  V.  p.  241.  It  would  seem  Diodorus  (xvi.  5)— must  have  been 

that  the  two  maritime  towns,  said  really  founded  by  the  elder  Diony- 

to  have  been  founded  on  the  coast  sius,  near  about  the  time  to  which 

of  Apulia  on  the  Adriatic  by  Dio-  we  have  now  reached, 

nysius  the  younger  during  the  first  *  Diodor.  xv.  13,  14. 
years   of  his   reign— ?iccording    to 
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the  coast 
of  Latium 
andEtruria, 
and  the  rich 
temple  of 
Agylla. 


where  we  have  already  recognised  him,  in  a  former  chapter, 
as  having  become  the  dependent  of  Jason  of  Pherse  in 
Thessaly. 

Another  enterprise  undertaken  by  Dionysius  about 
this  time  was  a  maritime  expedition  along  the 
coasts  of  Latium,  Etruria,  and  Corsica ;  partly 
under  colour  of  repressing  the  piracies  com- 
mitted from  their  maritime  cities ;  but  partly 
also,  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging  the  rich  and 
holy  temple  of  Leukothea,  at  Agylla  or  its  sea- 
port Pyrgi.  In  this  he  succeeded,  stripping  it 
of  money  and  precious  ornaments  to  the  amount  of  1000 
talents.  The  Agyllseans  came  forth  to  defend  their  temple, 
but  were  completely  worsted,  and  lost  so  much  both  in 
plunder  and  in  prisoners,  that  Dionysius,  after  returning 
to  Syracuse  and  selling  the  prisoners,  obtained  an  additional 
profit  of  500  talents.  1 

Such  was  the  military  celebrity  now  attained  by 
Dionysius,  2  that  the  Gauls  from  Northern  Italy,  who  had 
recently  sacked  Rome,  sent  to  proifer  their  alliance  and 
aid.  He  accepted  the  proposition ;  from  whence  perhaps 
the  Gallic  mercenaries,  whom  we  afterwards  find  in  his 
service  as  mercenaries,  may  take  their  date.  His  long 
arms  now  reached  from  Lissus  on  one  side  to  Agylla  on 
the  other.  Master  of  most  of  Sicily  and  much  of  Southern 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  most  powerful  standing  army  in 
Greece — the  unscrupulous  plunderer  of  the  holiest  temples 
everywhere  3 — he  inspired  much  terror  and  dislike  through- 
out Central  Greece.  He  was  the  more  vulnerable  to  this 
sentiment,  as  he  was  not  only  a  triumphant  prince,  but  also 
a  tragic  poet;  competitor,  as  such,  for  that 
applause  and  admiration  which  no  force  can 
extort.  Since  none  of  his  tragedies  have  been 
preserved,  we  can  form  no  judgement  of  our 
own  respecting  them.  Yet  when  we  learn  that 
he  had  stood  second  or  third,  and  that  one  of 
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Immense 
power  of 
Dionysius 
— his  poeti- 
cal compo- 
sitions. 


»  Diodor.  xv.  14 ;  Strabo,  v.  p.  226.; 
Servius  ad  Virgil,  ^neid.  x.  184. 

'  Justin,  XX.  5 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
vii.  1,  20, 

•  See  Pseudo-Aristotel.  (Econo- 
mic, ii.  20-41;  Cicero,  De  Natur. 
Deor.  iii.  34,  82^  85:  in  which  pas- 


sages, however,  there  must  be 
several  incorrect  assertions  as  to 
the  Actual  temples  pillaged ;  for 
Dionysius  could  not  have  been  in 
Peloponnesus  to  rob  the  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  or  of  ^sculapius 
at  Epidaurus. 
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his  compositions  gained  even  the  first  prize  at  the  Lenaean 
festival  at  Athens, »  in  368-367  b.c. — the  favourable  judge- 
ment of  an  Athenian  audience  affords  good  reason  for 
presuming  that  his  poetical  talents  were  considerable. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  387  b.c, 
however,  Dionysius  the  poet  was  not  likely  to  receive  an 
impartial  hearing  anywhere.  For  while  on  the  one  hand 
his  own  circle  would  applaud  every  word — on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  proportion  of  independent  Greeks  would  be 
biassed  against  what  they  heard  by  their  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  author.  If  we  believed  the  anecdotes  recounted  by 
Diodorus,  we  should  conclude  not  merely  that  the  tragedies 
were  contemptible  compositions,  but  that  the  irritability 
of  Dionysius  in  regard  to  criticism  was  exaggerated  even 
to  silly  weakness.  The  dithyrambic  poet  Philoxenus,  a 
resident  or  visitor  at  Syracuse,  after  hearing  one  of  these 
tragedies  privately  recited,  was  asked  his  opinion.  He 
gave  an  unfavourable  opinion,  for  which  he  was  sent  to 
prison  .-2  on  the  next  day  the  intercession  of  friends  procured 
his  release,  and  he  contrived  afterwards,  by  delicate  wit 
and  double-meaning  phrases,  to  express  an  inoffensive 
sentiment  without  openly  compromising  truth.  At  the 
Olympic  festival  of  388  b.c,  Dionysius  had  sent  some  of 
his  compositions  to  Olympia,  together  with  the  best  actors 
and  chorists  to  recite  them.  But  so  contemptible  were 
the  poems  (we  are  told),  that  in  spite  of  every  advantage 
of  recitation,  they  were  disgracefullyhissed and  ridiculed; 
moreover  the  actors  in  coming  back  to  Syracuse  were 
shipwrecked,  and  the  crew  of  the  ship  ascribed  all  the 
suffering  of  their  voyage  to  the  badness  of  the  poems 
entrusted  to  them.  The  flatterers  of  Dionysius,  however 
(it  is  said),  still  continued  to  extol  his  genius,  and  to  assure 
him  that  his  ultimate  success  as  a  poet,  though  for  a  time 
interrupted  by  envy,  was  infallible;  which  Dionysius 
believed,  and  continued  to  compose  tragedies  without 
being  disheartened.  3 

Athenseus   (xv.  p.   693)   recounts  357  b.c. 

an  anecdote  that  Dionysius  plun-  a  gee  a  different  version   of  the 

dered  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  at  story  about  Philoxenus  in  Plutarch, 

Si/racttseofa  valuable  golden  table;  De    Fortun.    Alexand.    Magni,    p. 

which  is  far  more  probable.  334  C. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  74     See  Mr.  Fynea  »  Diodor.  xiv.  109 ;  xv.  6. 
Clinton,    Fast.     Hellen.    ad    ann. 
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Amidst  such  malicious  jests,  circulated  by  witty  men 

Olympic  ^*  *^®  expense  of  the  princely  poet,  we  may  trace 

festival  of  Bomc  important  matter  of  fact.    Perhaps  in  the 

tht  first  y^^^  ^^^  ^•^•'  ^^*  certainly  in  the  year  384  b.c, 

after  the  (both  of  them  Olympic  years),  Dionysius  sent 

AS"Skid  tragedies  to  be  recited,  and  chariots  to  run,  be- 

Dionysius  '  forc  the  crowd  assembled  in  festival  at  Olym- 

twtif  r  a  P^^*  ^^^  y^^^  ^^^  ^'^'  ^^^  ^  memorable  year 
splendid  le-  both  in  Central  Greece  and  in  Sicily.  In  the 
e^^pT^—  former,  it  was  signalised  by  the  momentous 
chariots  to  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  terminated  a  general 
''!)^ticaf  ^^^  °^  eight  years'  standing:  in  the  latter,  it 
composi-  marked  the  close  of  the  Italian  campaign  of 
tions  to  be  Dionysius,  with  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of 
Kroton  and  the  other  Italiot  Greeks,  and  sub- 
versions of  three  Grecian  cities, — Hipponium,  Kaulonia, 
and  Rhegium — the  fate  of  the  Hhegines  having  been  char- 
acterised by  incidents  most  pathetic  and  impressive.  The 
first  Olympic  festival  which  occurred  after  387  b.c.  was 
accordingly  a  distinguished  epoch.  The  two  festivals  im- 
mediately preceding  (those  of  392  b.c.  and  388  b.c.)  havirg 
been  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  a  general  war,  had  not 
been  visited  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hellenic  bod j; 
so  that  the  next  ensuing  festival,  the  99th  Olympiad  :n 
384  B.C.,  was  stamped  with  a  peculiar  character  (like  the 
90th  Olympiad!  in  420  b.c.)  as  bringing  together  in  reli- 
gious fraternity  those  who  had  long  been  separated.  2  To 
every  ambitious  Greek  (as  to  Alkibiades  in  420  b.c)  it 
was  an  object  of  unusual  ambition  to  make  individual  figure 
at  such  a  festival.  To  Dionysius,  the  temptation  was  pe- 
culiarly seductive,  since  he  was  triumphant  over  all  neigh- 
bouring enemies — at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power — and  disen- 
gaged from  all  war  requiring  his  own  personal  command. 
Accordingly  he  sent  thither  his  Theory,  or  solemn  legation 
for  sacrifice,  decked  in  the  richest  garments,  furnished 
with  abundant  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  provided  with 
splendid  tents  to  serve  for  their  lodging  on  the  sacred 

J  See  Chap.  LV.  of  this  History.  Greeks  in  Peloponnesus  and  Asia. 

*  See  above,  in  this  work,  Chap.  I    am    now    obliged    to    notice    it 

liXXVII.     I  have  already  noticed  again,   in   reference   to  the  Greeks 

the    peculiarity    of    this    Olympic  of  Sicily  and  Italy— especially  to 

festival  of  384  B.C.,  in  reference  to  Dionysius. 
the  position  and  sentiment  of  the 
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ground  of  Olympia.  He  farther  sent  several  chariots-and- 
four  to  contend  in  the  regular  chariot  races :  and  lastly, 
he  also  sent  reciters  and  chorists,  skilful  as  well  as  highly 
trained,  to  exhibit  his  own  poetical  compositions  before 
such  as  were  willing  to  hear  them.  We  must  remember 
that  poetical  recitation  was  not  included  in  the  formal 
programme  of  the  festival. 

All  this  prodigious  outfit,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Thearides,  brother  of  Dionysius,  was  exhibit-  Feelings  of 
ed  with  dazzling  effect  before  the  Olympic  the  crowd 
crowd.  No  name  stood  so  prominently  and  tivs^-^^^' 
ostentatiously  before  them  as  that  of  the  despot  Dikon  of 
of  Syracuse.  Every  man,  even  from  the  most  ^^'^^o^^a* 
distant  regions  of  Greece,  was  stimulated  to  inquire  into 
his  past  exploits  and  character.  There  were  probably 
many  persons  present,  peculiarly  forward  in  answering 
such  inquiries — the  numerous  sufferers,  from  Italian  and 
Sicilian  Greece,  whom  his  conquests  had  thrown  into 
exile;  —  and  their  answers  would  be  of  a  nature  to  raise 
the  strongest  antipathy  against  Dionysius.  Besides  the 
numerous  depopulations  and  mutations  of  inhabitants 
which  he  had  occasioned  in  Sicily,  we  have  already  seen 
that  he  had,  within  the  last  three  years,  extinguished  three 
free  Grecian  communities — Rhegium,  Kaulonia,  Hippo- 
nium;  transporting  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  latter  to 
Syracuse.  In  the  case  of  Kaulonia,  an  accidental  circum- 
stance occurred  to  impress  its  recent  extinction  vividly 
upon  the  spectators.  The  runner  who  gained  the  great 
prize  in  the  stadium,  in  384  b.c,  was  Dikon,  a  native  of 
Kaulonia.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminently  swift  of  foot, 
celebrated  as  having  gained  previous  victories  in  the  sta- 
dium, and  always  proclaimed  (pursuant  to  custom)  along 
with  the  title  of  his  native  city — "Dikon  theKauloniate." 
To  hear  this  well-known  runner  now  proclaimed  as  "Dikon 
the  Syracusan,"  i   gave  painful  publicity  to  the  fact,  that 

'  Diodor.  xv.  14.    Hapoc  8'  'HXsioic  dvSpcbv*    xal    oi   xat   dtvSpiavTe?  icroi 

'0X'j(X7tia;  riyjiri   evvevYixoa-CTj  evvaTTj  Tat?  vixai<;   ebiv  ev  'OXufiula-   irai5l 

<B.c.    384),    xa9'    Tjv    evixa    OTOtSiov  |j.£v    St)    Svtt    auTtp    K  auX  a)v  idtx^, 

Al7.u)v  Supaxo'iatoi;.                  /  xaOdtTrep    f &    xal    ^v,    On^p^ev- 

Pausanias,  vi.   3,  5.    Alxoov  6e  6  ovaYopsuO^vai*  to  6e  aito  to6tou 

KaXXi|j.pp6Tou   itsvTE   [jiev  IluQoi  8p6-  2upaxo6  ji  o  v  a  ut  6  v  d  vriydpeo- 

|jLou  vlxa;,  xpsXi;  6s  dveiXsTO 'laOfAicov,  oev  e  t:  i  x  pi^  pia  <j  i. 

teaaotpa?  6e  ev  Nsfxea,  xal 'OXop.7tia-  Pausanias  here  states,  that  Dikon 

y.ae.  p-lav  pisv  iv  itaial,  6uo  8e  dXXa;  received  a  bribe  to  permit  himself 
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the  free  community  of  Kaulonia  no  longer  existed, — and  to 
the  absorptions  of  Grecian  freedom  effected  by  Dionysius. 
In  following  the  history  of  affairs  in  central  Greece, 
Harangue  I  ^avc  already  dwelt  upon  the  strong  sentiment 
of  Lysias  at  excited  among  Grecian  patriots  by  the  peace  of 
agains\*^^^  Autalkidas,  wherein  Sparta  made  herself  the 
Dionysius,  ostentatious  champion  and  enforcer  of  a  Persian  ' 
{o"if"poii!  rescript,  purchased  by  surrendering  the  Asiatic 
ticai  state  Greeks  to  the  Great  King.  It  was  natural  that 
cfan^wo^idj  this  emotion  should  manifest  itself  at  the  next 
ensuing  Olympic  festival  in  384  b.c,  wherein 
not  only  Spartans,  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Co- 
rinthians, but  also  Asiatic  and  Sicilian  Greeks, 
were  reunited  after  a  long  separation.  The 
emotion  found  an  eloquent  spokesman  in  the  orator  Lysias. 
Descended  from  Syracusan  ancestors,  and  once  a  citizen 
of  Thurii,  1  Lysias  had  peculiar  grounds  for  sympathy  with 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks.  He  delivered  a  public 
harangue  upon  the  actual  state  of  political  affairs,  in  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  mournful  present  and  upon  the  serious 
dangers  of  the  future.  "The  Grecian  world  (he  said)  is 
burning  away  at  both  extremities.  Our  eastern  brethren 
have  passed  into  slavery  under  the  Great  King,  our  western 
under  the  despotism  of  Dionysius.  2  These  two  are  the 
great  potentates,  both  in  naval  force  and  in  money,  the 
real  instruments  of  dominion:  3  if  both  of  them  combire, 


and  the  suf- 
ferings of 
the  en- 
slaved 
Sicilians. 


to  be  proclaimed  as  a  Syracusan, 
and  not  as  a  Kauloniate^  Such 
corruption  did  occasionally  take 
place  (compare  another  case  of 
similar  bribery,  attempted  by  Sy- 
racusan envoys,  Pausan.  vi.  2,  4), 
prompted  by  the  vanity  of  the 
Grecian  cities  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  celebrity  of  a  dis- 
tinguished victor  at  Olympia.  But 
in  this  instance,  the  blame  im- 
puted to  Dikon  is  more  than  he 
deserves.  Kaulonia  had  been  al- 
readydepopulated  and  incorporated 
with  Lokri;  the  inhabitants  being 
taken  away  to  Syracuse  and  made 
Syracusan  citizens  (Diodor.  xiv. 
106).  Dikon  therefore  could  not 
have  been  proclaimed  a  Kaulo- 
niate,  even  had  he  desired  it— when 


the  city  of  Kaulonia  no  longer 
existed.  The  city  was  indeed  aft'sr- 
wards  reestablished;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  contribuied 
to  mislead  Pausanias,  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
its  temporary  subversion  by  Dio- 
nysius. 

'  Dionys,  Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysi^, 
p.  452,  Reisk. 

*  Lysias,    Eragm.    Orat.    33.    ap. 
Dionys.   Hal,    p.  521,     6pu)v   outu>? 
aljypib?    8iaxci|X£vr]v     ttjv   *EXXd6a,  ( 
xal    iioXXa    [jlsv   «ut^?   ovxa   bizh   t<{)  j 
Pappipej),   itoXXac  8s    iioXeii;  bnb  tu-  ! 
pavviov  ovaaTaxoui;  '(s.-{z^rii>.iwoi(;.  i 

»  LysiaSjFr.  Or.  33.  Z.  c.  EirijTaa9e 
6s,  3ti  7]  [xsv  opyy)  tiuv  xpaxo'JvTiDv 
T^?  SaXaxTTjc,  xu)v  5s  •/pTjfji'ixtuv 
PaaiXsu?  xa|xia<:'  xa  8e  xu)v  'EXXt^vwv 
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they  will  extinguish  what  remains  of  freedom  in  Greece. 
They  have  been  allowed  to  consummate  all  this  ruin  unop- 
posed, because  of  the  past  dissensions  among  the  leading 
Grecian  cities;  but  it  is  now  high  time  that  these  cities 
should  unite  cordially  to  oppose  farther  ruin.  How  can 
Sparta,  our  legitimate  president,  sit  still  while  the  Hellenic 
world  is  on  fire  and  consuming?  The  misfortunes  of  our 
ruined  brethren  ought  to  be  to  us  as  our  own.  Let  us  not 
lie  idle,  waiting  until  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius  attack  us 
with  their  united  force:  let  us  check  their  insolence  at 
once,  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power."  i 

Unfortunately  we  possess  but  a  scanty  fragment  of  this 
emphatic  harangue  (a  panegyrical  harangue,  in 
the  ancient  sense  of  the  word)  delivered  at  the*imst° 
Olympia  by  Lysias.  But  we  see  the  alarming  and  fear  of 
picture  of  the  time  which  he  laboured  to  impress:  conq^uest  of 
Hellas  already  enslaved,  both  in  the  east  and  in  rionysius, 
the  west,  by  the  two  greatest  potentates  of  the  \^^l  p'^^*' 
age,2  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius — and  now 
threatened  in  her  centre  by  their  combined  efforts.  To 
feel  the  full  probability  of  so  gloomy  an  anticipation,  we 
must  recollect  that  only  in  the  preceding  year,  Dionysius, 
already  master  of  Sicily  and  of  a  considerable  fraction  of 
Italian  Greece,  had  stretched  his  naval  force  across  to 
Hlyria,  armed  a  host  of  Illyrian  barbarians,  and  sent  them 
southward  under  Alketas  against  the  Molossians,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  proceeding  farther  and  pillaging  the 
Delphian  temple.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  been  obliged 
to  send  a  force  to  arrest  their  progress. ^  No  wonder  then 
that  Lysias  should  depict  the  despot  of  Syracuse  as 
meditating  ulterior  projects  against  Central  Greece;  and 
as  an  object  not  only  of  hatred  for  what  he  had  done,  but 


ffibixaxa   t{I)-<  SaitavaaQat  Suvafjisvtov  eit'    aixoix;    yjpiac   ot  Suvafxeic 

laoe,  6e  iioXXai;  auTOc;  xsxTrjtai,  itoX-  ajxcpoTepcov  eXOtuaiv,  dXX'  eux; 

Xi?  Ss  6  TUpavvoi;  ttj;  SixaXla?.  exi   e^eairi,    X'yjv  xooxiov  3Ppiv 

Lysias,  Orat.  Frag.  L  c,  eaufiaCio  xioXiiaai. 

5s  Aaxs8ai(xoviou?   icavxtuv   iJidXtaxa,  I  give  in  the  text  the   principal 

rivi  noxe  Yvu)fjLT[)  ypd)(ji£voi,  xaiotxs^yjv  points  of  what  remains  out  of  this 

trjv    'EXXa5a    Tcspiopcbaiv,    rj^efjiovs?  discourse  of  Lysias.    without  con- 

ivxsq  xu)v  'EXXifj/tov,  oux  dSixco?,  Ac.  fining  myself  to  the  words. 

Oi  Tfop  aXXoTpia<;  Bsi  xok;  Tcuv  dito-  "^  Diodor.  xv.  23.    ol  ptSYi'^'fOi 'f'*>V 

<U)X6xu)v     oufxcpopdi;    voixit^siv,     dXX'  xoxs  Ouvaoxujv,  &c, 

jlxelav  00 5'  dvafjisivaij  s(0?  ov  '  Diodor.  xv.  13. 

x2 
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Lysias 
exhorts  his 
hearers  to 
destroy  the 
tents  of  the 
Syracusan 
legation  at 
Olympia,  as 
an  act  of 
retribution 
against 
Dionysius. 


of  terror  for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  great  enemy  from  the  east,  i 

Of  these  two  enemies,  one  (the  Persian  king)  was  out 
of  reach.  But  the  second — Dionysius — though 
not  present  in  person,  stood  forth  by  his  envoys 
and  appurtenances  conspicuous  even  to  osten- 
tation, beyond  any  man  on  the  ground.  His 
Theory  or  solemn  legation  outshone  every  other 
by  the  splendour  of  its  tents  and  decorations: 
his  chariots  to  run  in  the  races  were  magnificent: 
his  horses  were  of  rare  excellence,  bred  from 
the  Venetian  stock,  imported  out  of  the  inner- 
most depths  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf: 2  his  poems, 
recited  by  the  best  artists  in  Greece,  solicited  applause — 
by  excellent  delivery  and  fine  choric  equipments,  if  not  by 
superior  intrinsic  merit.  Now  the  antipathy  against  Dio- 
nysius was  not  only  aggravated  by  all  this  display,  con- 
trasted with  the  wretchedness  of  impoverished  exiles  whom 
he  had  dispossessed — but  was  also  furnished  with  something 
to  strike  at  and  vent  itself  upon.  Of  such  opportunity  for 
present  action  against  a  visible  object,  Lysias  did  not  fail 
to  avail  himself.  AVhile  he  vehemently  preached  a  crusade 
to  dethrone  Dionysius  and  liberate  Sicily,  he  at  the  sane 
time  pointed  to  the  gold  and  purple  tent  before  them,  ri oh 
and  proud  above  all  its  fellows,  which  lodged  the  brother 
of  the  despot  with  his  Syracusan  legation.  He  exhort  3d 
his  hearers  to  put  forth  at  once  an  avenging  hand,  in  part  al 
retribution  for  the  sufferings  of  free  Greece,  by  plunder!  ig 
the  tent  which  insulted  them  by  its  showy  decorations.  3Ie 


J  Isokratis  holds  similar  lan- 
guage, both  about  the  destructive 
conquests  of  Dionysius,  and  the 
past  sufferings  and  present  danger 
of  Hellas,  in  his  Orat,  IV.  (Pane- 
gyric), composed  about  380  e.g., 
and  (probably  enough)  read  at  the 
Olympic  festival  of  that  year  (s. 
197).  tao>;  6'  Sv  xal  t^;  efJi-^  eur]9eiac; 
iroXXol  xaTCfyeXaoeiav,  el  brjaxuyian; 
dv8pu)v  68upoi{j.Y]v  ev  toioutoi?  xotipoii;, 
ev  olz  'IxaXla  |jl£v  dvaffxaxoc  ysYOvs, 
SixeXia  6e  xaxaSsSouXcoTai  (compare 
s.  145),  TOffauxai  8s  itoXei;  xoic  P^p- 
Pdtpoii;  ix5s8ovxai,  xi  6s  XoiTta  [t-tpri 
x(I)v  'EXXi^vcov  ev  xoi?  [xsYicrxoi?  xiv- 


Suvoii;  scjxiv. 

Isokrates  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  elder  Dionysius.  He  alludes 
briefly  to  it  in  his  Orat.  ad  Philip- 
pum  (Orat.  v.  s.  93),  in  terms  which 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  bold 
and  plain  spoken  ('Qpaauxepov  x(I)v 
oXXcov).  The  first  letter,  among  the 
ten  ascribed  to  Isokrates,  purports 
to  be  a  letter  to  Dionysius;  but 
it  seems  rather  (to  judge  by  the 
last  words)  to  be  the  preface  of  a 
letter  about  to  follow.  Nothing 
distinct  can  be  made  out  from  it 
as  it  now  stands. 

2  Strabo,  v.  p.  212. 
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adjured  them  to  interfere  and  prevent  the  envoys  of  this 
impious  despot  from  sacrificing  or  entering  their  chariots 
in  the  lists,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  holy  Panhellenic 
festival,  i 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
spectators  on  the  plain  of  Olympia  felt  with  greater  or  less 
intensity  the  generous  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  and  indigna- 
tion to  which  Lysias  gave  utterance.  To  what  extent 
his  hearers  acted  upon  the  unbecoming  violence  of  his 
practical  recommendations — how  far  they  actually  laid 
hands  on  the  tents,  or  tried  to  hinder  the  Syracusans  from 
sacrificing,  or  impeded  the  bringing  out  of  their  chariots 
for  the  race — we  are  unable  to  say.  "We  are  told  that  some 
ventured  to  plunder  the  tents: 2  how  much  was  efi'ected  we 
do  not  hear.  It  is  certain  that  the  superintending  Eleian 
authorities  would  interfere  most  strenuously  to  check  any 
such  attempt  at  desecrating  the  festival,  and  to  protect  the 
Syracusan  envoys  in  their  tents,  their  regular  sacrifice,  and 
their  chariot-running.  And  it  is  farther  certain,  as  far  as 
our  account  goes,  that  the  Syracusan  chariots  actually  did 
run  on  the  lists;  because  they  were,  though  by  various 
accidents,  disgracefully  unsuccessful,  or  overturned  and 
broken  in  pieces.^ 

To  any  one  however  who  reflects   on   the   Olympic 
festival,  with  all  its  solemnity  and  its  competi-  intense 
tion  for  honours  of  various  kinds,  it  will  appear   ®f  ^^nti^^ 
that  the  mere  manifestation  of  so  violent  an   pathy 
antipathy,  even  though  restrained  from  breaking  ^Jg^^f  ^j^® 
out  into  act,  would  be  sufiiciently  galling  to  the   Dionysius 
Syracusan  envoys.    But  the  case  would  be  far  recited  at 

1  J.1  D  -r\-  ■  J.      i_       Olympia— 

worse,  when  the  poems  01  JJionysms  came  to  be   insults 
recited.    These  were  volunteer  manifestations,  J^^^^Jjg 
delivered  (like  the  harangue  of  Lysias)  before  "ame  and 
such  persons  as  chose  to  come  and  hear;   not  person. 

'  Dionys.   Hal.    p.   519.    Jud.    de  Diodor.  xiv.  109.    Auoiot?  .  .  .  irpo- 

Lysia,   'Eoxl  6t^  tk;  auxoj  TtavYiyuoi-  trpimTO   xa   uXrj^r)  (xrj  TupoaSsysoQai 

x6?   X6TfO(;,    ev   co   TteiQei  TO'!);  "EXXtq-  toi;  iepoi^  a-{(si<3i  xoOi;  eS  acz^toia- 

va? sxpdXXsiv    Aionujiov    xov  xt)?   xupavnSo?   ditsoxaXjxevou?   Qsto- 

Tupavvov    XT)?    apyrjc,    xal    SixsXiav  pou?. 

eXsuOspoJaai,  ap^aoOai  xe  x:^<;  eyOpot?  Compare  Plutareh,  Vit.  x.  Orator. 

abiixa    (xdXa,    5ioip7tdoavxo(<;   xt)v  xou  p.  83G  J). 

X'jpavvO'j  axTjvrjv  X9^''V   "^^   ^^^   '^op*  "  Diodor.  xiv.  109.   toaxe  xivot?  xoX- 

cpupct  xal  dXX({)  TtXooxcp  i:oXX(]i  xsxoa-  (x^oct  5t7p:id!ieiv  xdc  oxTjvd?. 

fAri[ji£vT)v,  (fee.  ^  Diodor.  xiv.  109. 
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comprised  in  the  regular  solemnity,  nor  therefore  under 
any  peculiar  protection  by  the  Eleian  authorities.  Diony- 
sius  stood  forward  of  his  own  accord  to  put  himself  upon 
his  trial  as  a  poet  before  the  auditors.  Here  therefore  the 
antipathy  against  the  despot  might  be  manifested  by  the 
most  unreserved  explosions.  And  when  we  are  told  that 
the  badness  of  the  poems  i  caused  them  to  be  received  with 
opprobrious  ridicule,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the 
recitation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hatred  intended  for 
the  person  of  Dionysius  was  discharged  upon  his  verses. 
Of  course  the  hissers  and  hooters  would  make  it  clearly 
understood  what  they  really  meant,  and  would  indulge  in 
the  full  licence  of  heaping  curses  upon  his  name  and  acts. 
Neither  the  best  reciters  of  Greece,  nor  the  best  poems 
even  of  Sophokles  or  Pindar,  could  have  any  chance  against 
such  predetermined  antipathy.  And  the  whole  scene  would 
end  in  the  keenest  disappointment  and  humiliation,  inflicted 
upon  the  Syracusan  envoys  as  well  as  upon  the  actors; 
being  the  only  channel  through  which  retributive  chas- 
tisement of  Hellas  could  be  made  to  reach  the  author. 
Excessive  Though  not  present  in  person  at  Olympia,  the 
grief, wrath,  despot  felt  the  chastisement  in  his  iumost  soul, 
andremorse   rpj^g  mere  narrative  of  what  had  passed  plunged 

of  Diony-        i  •         •    ,  n  i  •   i.    x- 

sius  on  him  into  an  agony  oi  sorrow,  which  lor  some 
t]ii*s"mani-  *"^®  Seemed  to  grow  worse  by  brooding  on  the 
festation  scene,  and  at  length  drove  him  nearly  mad.  He 
against  him  ^g^g  smitten  with  intolerable  consciousness  oj' 
cions  and  ^"  the  profound  hatred  borne  towards  him,  ever 
cruelties.  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  distant  and 
independent  Hellenic  world.  He  fancied  that  this  hatred 
was  shared  by  all  around  him^  and  suspected  every  one  as 
plotting  against  his  life.  To  such  an  excess  of  cruelty  did 
this  morbid  excitement  carry  him,  that  he  seized  several 
of  his  best  friends,  under  false  accusations,  or  surmises, 
and  caused  them  to  be  slain.  2  Even  hisbrother  Leptines, 
and  his  ancient  partisan  Philistus,  men  who  had  devoted 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  cpvXoy;  oncb^TiUsv  cb?  eniPo'jXeuovT«i;' 

'  Diodor.  xv.  7.    '0  ^e  Aiovuaioc,  ■xocl  Ttspa;,  ini  toiouto  7tpo:^X9e  XunT]^ 

dxougai;    xrjv    tu)v   TcOiyjfjLaxtjov  xaxa-  xai  TtapaxoTt^?,  (Lots  tujv  cpiXu>v  itoX- 

<pp6vrj3iv,  eviiteosv  ei«  yTtsppoXyjv  X'j-  Xo'ji;  fxsv  etiI  'j/suSsuiv  aWiaK;  dveXetv, 

Tiric.     'Aei    6s     [jl'/A.Xov    tou    tkxOou;  oux   oXlyo'j^  6s   xai   e»'JY<i5£U3ev   ev 

eTcixaaiv  Xa|jLpa /Ovtoc,  fiavicoSrj;  6id-  oi;  -^v  OiXiaxo;,  xai  Asnxlvv];  6  d5eX- 

6eai?  xdxeax*  ttjv  '\i'-)yri'i    auxoO,  xai  cpo;,  &c. 
tpQoveiv  auxtji  ^doxcDv   anavxa;,   xou; 
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their  lives  first  to  his  exaltation,  and  afterwards  to  his 
service,  did  not  escape.  Having  given  umbrage  to  him  by 
an  intermarriage  between  Uieir  families  made  without  his 
privity,  both  were  banished  from  Syracuse,  and  retired  to 
Thurii  in  Italy,  where  they  received  that  shelter  and 
welcome  which  Leptines  had  peculiarly  merited  by  his 
conduct  in  the  Lucanian  war.  The  exile  of  Leptines  did 
not  last  longer  than  (apparently)  about  a  year,  after  which 
Dionysius  relented,  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  But  Philistus  remained  in  banishment  more 
than  sixteen  years:  not  returning  to  Syracuse  until  after 
the  death  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  the  accession  of 
Dionysius  the  younger,  i 

Such  was  the  memorable  scene  at  the  Olympic  festival 
of  384  B.C.,  together  with  its  eifect  upon  the  jj-   ,   ^ 
mind  of  Dionysius.     Diodorus,  while  noticing   singular  " 
all  the  facts,  has  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  over  character  of 
them  by  recognising  nothing  except  the  vexation  festat^^on" 
of  Dionysius,  at  the  ill  success  of  his  poem,  as   against. 
the  cause  of  his  mental  suffering;  and  by  re-      ^^"ys^^s. 
ferring  to  the  years  388   b.c.  and  386  b.c,   that   which 

*  For  the   banishment,    and    the  statement  as  the  more  probable, 
return,    of  Philistus  and  Leptin&s,  There    is    however    one    point 

compare   Diodor.   xv.   7,    and  Plu-  which  .  is     perplexing.      Plutarch 

tarch,  Dion.  c.  U.    Probably  it  was  (Timoleon,  c.  15)  animadverts  upon 

on   this    occasion  that  Polyxenus,  a  passage  in  the  history  of  Philistus, 

the   brother-in-law    of  Dionysius,  wherein  that  historian   had  dwelt 

took   flight   as   the  only  means  of  withapathos  which  Plutarch  thinks 

preserving  his  life  (Plutarch,  Dion,  childish  and  excessive,    upon   the 

C.  21).  melancholy  condition  of  the  daugh- 

Plutarch   mentions  the   incident  ters  of  LeptinSs,  "who  had  fallen 

■which      offended     Dionysius     and  from  the  splendour  of  a  court  into 

caused  both  Philistus  and  Leptines  a  poor  and  mean  condition."    How 

to  be  banished.    Didorus  does  not  is  this  reconcileable  with  the  fact 

notice  this  incident;  yet  it  is  not  stated  by  Diodorus,  that  Leptings 

irreconcileable  with  his  narrative,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  Diony- 

Plutarch    does    not    mention    the  sius  after  a  short  time,  taken  into 

banishment  of  Leptines,   but  only  favour   again,    and   invested   with 

that  of  Philistus.  command  at  the  battle  of  Kronium, 

On  the  other  hand,  he  affirms  where  he  was  slain?  It  seems  dif- 
<and  Nepos  also,  Dion.  c.  3)  that  ficult  to  believe  that  Philistus 
Philistus  did  not  return  until  after  could  have  insisted  with  so  much 
the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  sympathy  upon  the  privations  en- 
while  Diodorus  states  his  return  dured  by  the  daughters  of  Leptinfia, 
conjointly  with  that  of  Leptings—  if  the  exile  of  the  father  had  lasted 
not  indicating  any  difference  of  only  a  short  time. 
time.     Here    I    follow    Plutarch's 
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properly  belongs  to  384  b.c.i 
first  place,  that  the  poem  of 

*  In  a  former  chapter  of  this 
Hiatory  (Ch.  LXXVII.),  I  have  al- 
ready shown  grounds,  derived  from 
the  circumstances  of  Central  Greece 
and  Persia,  for  referring  the  dis- 
course of  Lysias,  just  noticed,  to 
Olympiad  99  or  384  B.C.  I  here  add 
certain  additional  reasons,  derived 
from  what  is  said  about  Dionysius, 
towards  the  same  conclusion. 

In  xiv.  109,  Diodorus  describes 
the  events  of  388  B.C.,  the  year  of 
Olympiad  98,  during  which  Diony- 
sius was  still  engaged  in  war  in 
Italy,  besieging  Ehegium.  He  says 
that  Dionysius  made  unparalleled 
efforts  to  send  a  great  display  to 
this  festival;  a  splendid  legation 
with  richly  decorated  tents, 
several  fine  chariots-and-four,  and 
poems  to  be  recited  by  the  best 
actors.  He  states  that  Lysias  the 
orator  delivered  a  strong  invective 
against  him,  exciting  those  who 
heard  it  to  exclude  the  Syracusan 
despot  from  sacrificing,  and  to 
plunder  the  rich  tents.  He  then 
details  how  the  purposes  of  Dio- 
nysius failed  miserably  on  every 
point ;  the  fine  tents  were  assailed, 
the  chariots  all  ran  wrong  or  were 
broken,  the  poems  were  hissed,  the 
ships  returning  to  Syracuse  were 
wrecked,  &c.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
aci  umulation  of  misfortunes  (he 
tells  us),  Dionysius  was  completery 
soothed  by  his  flatterers  (who  told 
him  that  such  envy  always  followed 
upon  greatness),  and  did  not  desist 
from  poetical  efforts. 

Again,  in  xv.  6,  7,  Diodorus  de- 
scribes the  events  of  386  b.c.  Here 
he  again  tells  us,  that  Dionysius, 
persevering  in  his  poetical  occu- 
pations, composed  verses  which 
were  very  indifferent— that  he  was 
angry  with  and  punished  Philoxe- 
nus  and  others  who  criticised  them 
freely— that  he  sent  some  of  these 


Now  it  is  improbable,  in  the 
Dionysius, — himself  a  man  of 

compositions  to  be  recited  at  the 
Olympic  festival,  with  the  best 
actors  and  reciters — that  the  poems, 
in  spite  of  these  advantages,  were 
despisedand  derided  by  theOlympic 
audience — that  Dionysius  was  dis- 
tressed by  this  repulse,  even  to 
anguish  and  madness,  and  to  the 
various  severities  and  cruelties 
against  his  friends  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  in  my  text. 
Now  upon  this  we  must  remark : — 

1.  The  year  386  b.c.  is  not  an 
Olympic  year.  Accordingly,  the 
proceedings  described  by  Diodorus 
in  XV.  6,  7,  all  done  by  Dionysius 
after  his  hands  were  free  from  war, 
must  be  transferred  to  the  next 
Olympic  year,  384  B.C.  The  year 
in  which  Dionysius  was  so  deeply 
stung  by  the  events  of  Olympia, 
must  therefore  have  been  384  B.C., 
or  Olympiad  99  (relating  to  388  B.C.). 

2.  Compare  Diodor.  xiv.  109  with 
XV.  7.  In  the  first  passage,  Diony- 
sius is  represented  as  making  the 
most  prodigious  efforts  to  display 
himself  at  Olympia  in  every  way, 
by  fine  tents,  chariots,  poems,  &c. 
—and  also  as  having  undergone 
the  signal  insult  from  the  orator 
Lysias,  with  the  most  disgraceful 
failure  in  every  way.  Yet  all  this 
he  is  described  to  have  borne 
with  tolerable  equanimity,  being 
soothed  by  his  flatterers.  But,  in 
XV.  7  (relating  to  386  B.C.,  or  more 
probably  to  384  B.C.)  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  merely  failed  in 
respect  to  the  effect  of  his  poems  ; 
nothing  whatever  being  said  about 
display  of  any  other  'kind,  nor 
about  an  harangue  from  Lysias, 
nor  insult  to  the  envoys  or  the 
tents.  Yet  the  simple  repulse  of  the 
poems  is  on  this  occasion  affirmed 
to  have  thrown  Dionysius  into  a 
paroxysm  of  sorrow  and  madness. 
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ability  and  having  every  opportunity  of  profiting  i  by  good 
critics  whom  he  had  purposely  assembled  around  him — 
should  have  been  so  ridiculously  bad  as  to  disgust  an  im- 
partial audience:  next,  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  a 
simple  poetical  failure,  though  doubtless  mortifying  to  him, 
should  work  with  such  fearful  effect  as  to  plunge  him  into 
anguish  and  madness.  To  unnerve  thus  violently  a  person 
like  Dionysius — deeply  stained  with  the  great  crimes  of 
unscrupulous  ambition,  but  remarkably  exempt  from 
infirmities — some  more  powerful  cause  is  required;  and 
that  cause  stands  out  conspicuously,  when  we  conceive  the 
full  circumstances  of  the  Olympic  festival  of  384  b.c.  He 
had  accumulated  for  this  occasion  all  the  means  of  showing 
himself  off,  like  Kroesus  in  his  interview  with  Solon,  as 
the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  man  in  the  Hellenic 


Now  if  the  great  and  insulting 
treatment,  -which  Diodorus  refers 
to  388  B.C.,  could  be  borne  patiently 
by  Dionysius— how  are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  driven  mad  by 
the  far  less  striking  failure  in  384 
B.C.?  Surely  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  violent  invective  of  Ly- 
sias  and  tlie  profound  humiliation 
of  Dionysius,  are  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  Olympic  phaenomenon ; 
the  former  as  cause,  or  an  essential 
part  of  the  cause— the  latter  as  ef- 
fect. The  facts  will  then  read  con- 
sistently and  in  proper  harmony. 
As  they  now  appear  in  Diodorus, 
there  is  no  rational  explanation 
of  the  terrible  suffering  of  Diony- 
sius described  in  xv,  7;  it  appears 
like  a  comic  exaggeration  of  re- 
ality. 

3.  Again,  the  prodigious  efforts 
and  outlay,  which  Diodorus  aifirms 
Dionysius  to  have  made  in  388  b.c. 
for  display  at  the  Olympic  games 
—come  juit  at  the  time  when  Dio- 
nysius, being  in  the  middle  of  his 
Italian  war,  could  hardly  have  had 
either  leisure  or  funds  to  devote 
so  much  to  the  other  purpose : 
whereas  at  the  next  (.Hympic  fest- 
ival, or  384  B.C.,  he  was  free  from 
war,    and    had    nothing   to    divert 


him  from  preparing  with  great 
efforts  all  the  means  of  Olympic 
success. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  facts 
which  Diodorus  has  stated  are 
nearly  all  correct,  but  that  he  has 
misdated  them,  referring  to  388 B.C., 
or  Olymp.  98— what  properly  be- 
longs to  384  B.C.,  or  Olymp.  99. 
Very  possibly  Dionysius  may  have 
sent  one  or  more  chariots  to  run 
in  the  former  of  the  two  Olym- 
piads ;  but  his  signal  efforts,  with 
his  insulting  failure,  brought  about 
partly  by  Lysias,  oelong  to  the 
latter. 

Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  citation  from 
the  oration  of  Lysias,  does  not 
^ecify  to  which  of  the  Olympiads 
it  belongs. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  7.  5i6  xat  uoi-^ixaTa 
Ypa^eiv  (>7:£3rr;aaT0  as-:  a  TtoXXf/i; 
a«c(j5^«,  xai  too?  sv  toOtoi?  Oo^av 
IXOv-a?  pL£TS't£|JlIlSro,  xai  itpoTt|jnI>v 
aoTO'j;  auvoierpips,  xai  tiLv  hoiyj- 
IJiiTtuv  sni<JxaTai;x'3tloioo9u>- 
T  a  5  £  I  y_  E  V. 

The  Syraeusan  historian  Athanis 
(or  Athenis)  had  noticed  some 
peculiar  phrases  which  appeared 
in  the  verses  of  Dionysius;  see 
Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  98. 
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world  ;i  means  beyond  the  reach  of  any  contemporary,  and 
surpassing  even  Hiero  or  Thero  of  former  days,  whose 
praises  in  the  odes  of  Pindar  he  probably  had  in  his  mind. 
He  counted,  probably  with  good  reason,  that  his  splendid 
legation,  chariots,  and  outfit  of  acting  and  recitation  for 
the  poems,  would  surpass  everything  else  seen  on  the  holy 
plain;  and  he  fully  expected  such  reward  as  the  public 
were  always  glad  to  bestow  on  rich  men  who  exhausted 
their  purses  in  the  recognised  vein  of  Hellenic  pious 
ostentation.  In  this  high-wrought  state  of  expectation, 
what  does  Dionysius  hear,  by  his  messengers  returning 
from  the  festival?  That  their  mission  had  proved  a  total 
failure,  and  even  worse  than  a  failure ;  that  the  display  had 
called  forth  none  of  the  usual  admiration,  not  because 
there  were  rivals  on  the  ground  equal  or  superior,  but 
simply  because  it  came  from  him;  that  its  very  magnificence 
had  operated  to  render  the  explosion  of  antipathy  against 
him  louder  and  more  violent;  that  his  tents  in  the  sacred 
ground  had  been  actually  assailed,  and  that  access  to 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  the  matches,  had  been  secured  to 
him  only  by  the  interposition  of  authority.  We  learn 
indeed  that  his  chariots  failed  in  the  field  by  unlucky  acci- 
dents; but  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  crowd,  these  very 
accidents  would  be  seized  as  occasions  for  derisory  cheering 
against  him.  To  this  we  must  add  explosions  of  hatred, 
yet  more  furious,  elicited  by  his  poems,  putting  the  reciters 
to  utter  shame.  At  the  moment  when  Dionysius  expected 
to  hear  the  account  of  an  unparalleled  triumph,  he  is  thus 
informed,  not  merely  of  disappointment,  but  of  insults  to 
himself,  direct  and  personal,  the  most  poignant  ever  ofi^ered 
by  Grreeks  to  a  Greek,  amidst  the  holiest  and  most  fre- 
quented ceremony  of  the  Hellenic  world.  2     Is  ever  in  any 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  16.    Oi  yap'tlXXYivsc:  the    Olympic    festivals    slights    or 

xal   UTtep   66vajjLiv    (isiCu)  TjfjLcbv    Tr]v  disparagement  from  the  spectators, 

ToXiv    ev6[jLiaav,    tuj    e|x(|)    SiairpsTcel  embittered    by    open    taunts   from 

Tyj?   'OXufjmiat^e   Qsiopiai;  (speech  of  the     re-established     Messenians — 

Alkibiades).  insteadof  the  honour  and  reverence 

'  See   a  striking  passage  in  the  which  they  had  become  accustomed 

discourse   called   Archidamus   (Or.  to  expect, 

vi.    s.    Ill,    112)    of   Isckrates,    in  This  may  help  us  to  form  some 

•which  the   Spartans    are    made    to  estimate   of  the  painful  sentiment 

feel   keenly  their  altered  position  of   Dionysius,    when    his    envoys 

after   the  defeat   of  Leuktra:    es-  returned  from  the  Olympic  festival 

pecially  the  insupportable  pain  of  of  384  B.o. 
encountering,  when  they  attended 
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other  case  do  we  read  of  public  antipathy,  against  an  in- 
dividual, being  carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by- 
violence  the  majesty  of  the  Olympic  festival. 

Here  then  were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes — not 
the  mere  ill-success  of  his  poem — which  penetrated  the 
soul  ofDionysius,  driving  him  into  anguish  and  temporary 
madness.  Though  he  had  silenced  the  Vox  Populi  at 
Syracuse,  not  all  his  mercenaries,  ships,  and  forts  in 
Ortygia,  could  save  him  from  feeling  its  force,  when  thus 
emphatically  poured  forth  against  him  by  the  free-spoken 
crowd  at  Olympia. 

It  was  apparently  shortly  after  the  peace  of  387  B.C., 
that  Dionysius  received  at  Syracuse  the  visit  of  piato  visits 
the  philosopher   Plato,  i     The   latter — having   Syracuse— 
come   to  Sicily   on   a  voyage   of  inquiry  and  Jreated^by 
curiosity, — especially  to  see  Mount  JEtna — was   Dionysius 
introduced  by  his  friends  the  philosophers  of  ^r*at"infln- 
Tarentum  to  Dion,  then  a  young  man,  resident   ence  over 
at  Syracuse,  and  brother  of  Aristomache,  the   ■^^^'^' 
wife  of  Dionysius.     Of  Plato  and  Dion  I  shall  speak  more 
elsewhere :  here  I  notice  the  philosopher  only  as  illustrating 
the  history  and  character  ofDionysius.   Dion,  having  been 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  conversation  of  Plato,  pre- 
vailed upon  Dionysius  to  invite  and  talk  with  him  also. 
Plato  discoursed  eloquently  upon  justice  and  virtue,  en- 
forcing his   doctrine   that  wicked   men  were   inevitably 

*  There   are  different  statements  marked   and    permanent   influence 

about   the   precise    year   in  which  on  the  character  of  the  latter),  and 

Plato    was     born:     see    Diogenes  his     interviews     with    Dionysius, 

Laert.  iii.  1-6.    The  accounts  flue-  should    have    taken    place    while 

tuate    between    429    and    428    B.C. ;  Dionysius    was     carrying    on    the 

and  Hermodorus   (ap.  Diog.  L,  iii.  Italian     war     or     the     siege     of 

6)   appears  to   have  put  it  in  427  Ehegium.    I  think    that   the    date 

B.C.:   see  Corsini,  East.  Attic,   iii.  of  the   interview   must  be   placed 

p.  230;  Ast,  Platen's  Leben.  p.  14.  after   the   capture   of  Rhegium  in 

Plato  (Epistol.  vii.  p.  324)  states  387    B.C.      And   the    expression    of 

himself  to  have  been  about  (jyiSov)  Plato    (given    in   a   letter  written 

forty  years  of  age  when  he  visited  more  than  thirty   years  afterwards) 

Sicily    for  the    first    time.    If   we  about  his   own  age,   is  not  to   be 

accept    as    the    date    of   his    birth  taken  as  excluding  the  supposition 

428  B.C.,  he   would  be  forty  years  that  he  might  have  been  forty-one 

of  age  in  388  B.C.  or    forty-two     when    he    came    to 

It    seems    improbable    that    the  Syracuse.' 

conversation    of  Plato    with   Dion  Athenseus   (xi.   p.  507)    mentions 

at  Syracuse  (which  was  continued  the  visit  of  Plato, 
sufficiently     long     to     exercise    a 
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miserable — that  true  happiness  belonged  only  to  the 
virtuous — and  that  despots  could  not  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  courage,  i  This  meagre  abstract  does  not  at  all 
enable  us  to  follow  the  philosopher's  argument.  But  it  is 
plain  that  he  set  forth  his  general  views  on  social  and 
political  subjects  with  as  much  freedom  and  dignity  of 
speech  before  Dionysius  as  before  any  simple  citizen;  and 
we  are  farther  told,  that  the  by-standers  were  greatly 
captivated  by  his  manner  and  language.  Not  so  the  despot 
himself.  After  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  like  discourse, 
he  became  not  merely  averse  to  the  doctrine,  but  hostile 
to  the  person,  of  Plato.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Diodorus,  he  caused  the  philosopher  to  be  seized,  taken 
down  to  the  Syracusan  slave-market,  and  there  put  up  for 
sale  as  a  slave  at  the  price  of  20  minae;  which  his  friends 
subscribed  to  pay,  and  thus  released  him.  According  to 
Plutarch,  Plato  himself  was  anxious  to  depart,  and  was 
put  by  Dion  aboard  a  trireme  which  was  about  to  convey 
home  the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  Pollis.  But  Dionysius 
secretly  entreated  Pollis  to  cause  him  to  be  slain  on  the 
voyage — or  at  least  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.  Plato  was 
accordingly  landed  at  -^gina,  and  there  sold.  He  was 
purchased,  or  re-purchased,  by  Annikeris  of  Kyrene,  and 
sent  back  to  Athens.  This  latter  is  the  more  probable 
story  of  the  two;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  certain  fact  that 
Plato  was  really  sold,  and  became  for  a  moment  a  slave.  2 

That  Dionysius  should  listen  to  the  discourse  of  Plato 
with  repugnance,  not  less  decided  than  that  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  wont  to  show  towards  ideologists — 
was  an  event  naturally  to  be  expected.  But  that,  not  satis- 
fied with  dismissing  the  philosopher,  he  should  seek  to 
kill,  maltreat,  or  disgrace  him,  illustrates  forcibly  the  vin- 
dictive and  irritable  elements  of  his  character,  and  shows 
how  little  he  was  likely  to  respect  the  lives  of  those  who 
stood  in  his  way  as  political  opponents. 

Dionysius  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with  new  con- 
B.c.  387-383.  structions,  military,  civil,  and  religious  at  Syra- 
New  con-  cuse.  He  enlarged  the  fortifications  of  the  city  by 
^?d*i"°^^  adding  a  new  line  of  wall,  extending  along  the 
provements  Southern  cliff"  of  Epipolae,  from  Euryalus  to  the 
siiiB^lTi'  s^^^^b  calledNeapolis ;  which  suburb  was  now,it 
racuse.    ^"    would  appear,  surrounded  by  a  separate  wall  of 

^  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  6.  =  piutarch,   Dion.  c.   5;  Diodor. 
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its  own — or  perhaps  may  have^  been  so  surrounded  a  few 
years  earlier,  though  we  know  that  it  was  unfortified 
and  open  during  the  attack  of  Imilkon  in  396  b.c.i  At  the 
same  time,  probably,  the  fort  at  the  Euryalis  w^as  enlarged 
and  completed  to  the  point  of  grandeur  which  its  present 
remains  indicate.  The  whole  slope  of  Epipolse  became 
thus  bordered  and  protected  by  fortifications,  from  its  base 
at  Achradina  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus.  And  Syracuse  now 
comprised  five  separately  fortified  portions, — Epipolse, 
Neapolis,  Tyche,  Achradina,  and  Ortygia;  each  portion 
having  its  own  fortification,  though  the  four  first  were  in- 
cluded within  the  same  outer  walls.  Syracuse  thus  be- 
came the  largest  fortified  city  in  all  Greece;  larger  even 
than  Athens  in  its  then  existing  state,  though  not  so  large 
as  Athens  had  been  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  while 
the  Phaleric  wall  was  yet  standing. 

Besides  these  extensive  fortifications,  Dionysius  also 
enlarged  the  docks  and  arsenals  so  as  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  200  men  of  war.  He  constructed  spacious 
gymnasia  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus,  without  the 
city  walls;  and  he  further  decorated  the  city  with  various 
new  temples  in  honour  of  different  gods.  2 

Such  costly  novelties  added  grandeur  as  well  as  se- 
curity  to   Syracuse,   and   conferred    imposing   intention 
celebrity  on  the  despot  himself.     They  were   of  Diony- 
dictated  by  the  same  aspirations  as  had  prompt-  ^^^  JJ/°" 
ed  his  ostentatious  legation  to  Olympia  in  384   war  with 
B.C.;  a  legation  of  which  the  result  had  been  so   ^^rthage. 
untoward  and  intolerable  to  his  feelings.      They  were  in- 
tended to  console,  and  doubtless  did  in  part  console,  the 


XV.  7;  Diogen.   Laert.  iii.  17;  Cor-  (in  his  opinion)  was notconstructed 

nelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  2.  until  the  time  of  Hiero  II. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  It  was  in  the  I  dissent  from  him  on  this  point, 
construction  of  these  extensive  The  passage  here  referred  to  in 
fortifications,  seemingly,  that  Dio-  Diodorus  affords  to  my  mind  suffi- 
nysius  demolished  the  chapel  which  cient  evidence  that  the  elder  Dio- 
had  been  erected  by  the  Syracusans  nysius  constructed  both  the  south- 
in  honour  of  Dioklfis  (Diodor.  xiii.  em  wall  of  Epipolse  and  the 
635),  fortification  of  Neapolis.    The  same 

Serra     di    Falco    (Antichiti    di  conclusion    moreover    appears    to 

Sicilia,  vol.  iv.  p.  107)  thinks  that  result  from   what  we  read  of  the 

Dionysius    constructed     only    the  proceedings  of  Dion  and  Timoleon 

northern  wall  up  the  cliff  of  Epi-  afterwards, 

poise,  not  the  southern.   This  latter  '  Diodor.  xv.  13, 
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Syracusan  people  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  And  they 
were  further  designed  to  serve  as  fuller  preparations  for 
the  war  against  Carthage,  which  he  was  now  bent  upon 
renewing.  He  was  obliged  to  look  about  for  a  pretext, 
since  the  Carthaginians  had  given  him  no  just  cause.  But 
this,  though  an  aggression,  was  a  Pan-hellenic  aggression,  i 
calculated  to  win  for  him  the  sympathies  of  all  Grreeks, 
philosophers  as  well  as  the  multitude.  And  as  the  war 
was  begun  in  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  insult 
cast  upon  him  at  Olympia,  we  may  ascribe  it  in  part  to  a 
wish  to  perform  exploits  such  as  might  rescue  his  name 
from  the  like  opprobrium  in  future. 

Thesum  of  1 500  talents,recentlypillagedfromthe  temple 
B.C.  383.  at  Agylla,2  enabled  Dionysius  to  fit  out  a  large 
War  with  army  for  his  projected  war.  Entering  into  in- 
Carthage.  trigues  with  somo  of  the  disaffected  dependen- 
DionysiuB^  cies  of  Carthage  in  Sicily,  he  encouraged  them 
over  the  to  rovolt,  and  received  them  into  his  alliance, 
nfan^annv  "^^^  Carthaginians  sent  envoys  to  remonstrate, 
under  but  could  obtain  no  redress;  upon  which  they 

Magon.  Qj^  their  side  prepared  for  war,  accumulated  a 
large  force  of  hired  foreign  mercenaries  under  Magon,  and 
contracted  alliance  with  some  of  the  Italiot  Creeks  hostile; 
to  Dionysius.  Both  parties  distributed*  their  forces  so  as 
to  act  partly  in  Sicily,  partly  in  tlie  adjoining  peninsula  o  :* 
Italy;  but  the  great  stress  of  war  fell  on  Sicily,  where i 
Dionysius  and  Magon  both  commanded  in  person.  Aftei- 
several  combats  partial  and  indecisive,  a  general  battle  waji 
joined  at  a  place  called  Kabala.  The  contest  was  mur- 
derous, and  the  bravery  great  on  both  sides;  but  at  length 
Dionysius  gained  a  complete  victory.  Magon  himself  and 
10,000  men  of  his  army  were  slain;  5000  were  made  prison- 
ers; while  the  remainder  were  driven  to  retreat  to  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  strong,  but  destitute  of  water.  They 
were  forced  to  send  envoys  entreating  peace;  which  Diony- 
sius consented  to  grant,  but  only  on  condition  that  every 
Carthaginian  should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  all 
the  cities  in  the  island,  and  that  he  should  be  reimbursed 
for  the  costs  of  the  war.  3 

»  See   Plato,   Epist.   vii,'  p.  333,  xvi.  75-85. 

336 — also  some   striking  lines,  ad-  Dionysius  — e^li^Tei    XoPeiv    wpi-* 

dressed  by  the  poet  Theokritus  to  cpaaiv  euXoYov  tou  TtoXd|JLou,  &c. 

Hiero   II.   despot  at    Syracuse   in  *  Diodor.  xv.  15. 

the  succeeding  century:  Theokrit.  '  Diodor.  xv.  15. 
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The  Carthaginian  generals  affected  to  accept  the  terms 
offered,  but  stated  (what  was  probably  the  ^^^^^ 
truth),  they  could  not  pledge  themselves  for  the  battle  with 
execution  of  such  terms,  without  assent  from  the  the^Cartha- 
authorities  at  home.  They  solicited  a  truce  of  Kr^onh^nf, 
a  few  days,  to  enable  them  to  send  thither  for  in-  ^.  which 
structions.  Persuaded  that  they  could  not  escape,  is^  defeased 
Dionysius  granted  their  request.  Accounting  ^j^*^  ter- 
the  emancipation  of  Sicily  from  the  Punic  yoke 
to  be  already  a  fact  accomplished,  he  triumphantly  exalted 
himself  on  a  pedestal  higher  even  than  that  of  Gelon.  But 
this  very  confidence  threw  him  off  his  guard  and  proved 
ruinous  to  him;  as  it  happened  frequently  in  Grrecian  mili- 
tary proceeding.  The  defeated  Carthaginian  army  gra- 
dually recovered  their  spirits.  In  place  of  the  slain  general 
Magon,  who  was  buried  with  magnificence,  his  son  was 
named  commander;  a  youth  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
ability,  who  so  contrived  to  reassure  and  reorganise  his  troops, 
that  when  the  truce  expired,  he  was  ready  for  a  second 
battle.  Probably  the  Syracusans  were  taken  by  surprise 
and  not  fully  prepared.  At  least  the  fortune  of  Dionysius 
had  fled.  In  this  second  action,  fought  at  a  spot  called 
Kronium,  he  underwent  a  terrible  and  ruinous  defeat.  His 
brother  Leptines,  who  commanded  on  one  wing,  was  slain 
gallantly  fighting;  those  around  him  were  defeated;  while 
Dionysius  himself,  with  his  select  troops  on  the  other  wing, 
had  at  first  some  advantage,  but  was  at  length  beaten  and 
driven  back.  The  whole  army  fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp, 
pursued  with  merciless  vehemence  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  incensed  by  their  previous  defeat,  neither  gave  quar- 
ter nor  took  prisoners.  Fourteen  thousand  dead  bodies, 
of  the  defeated  Syi-acusan  army,  are  said  to  have  been 
picked  up  for  burial ;  the  rest  were  only  preserved  by  night 
and  by  the  shelter  of  their  camp,  i 

Such  was  the  signal  victory — the  salvation  of  the  army, 
perhaps  even  of  Carthage   herself — gained    at  b.c.  383. 
Kronium  by  the  youthful  son  of  Magon.     Im-  He  con- 
mediately  after  it,  he  retired  to  Panormus.  His  ^^g'ace^w'th 
army  probably  had  been  too  much  enfeebled  by   Carthage, 
the  former  defeat  to  undertake  farther  offensive   °°  *^'^™? 
operations;  moreover  he  himself  had  as  yet  no   Yourabie*to 

«  Diodor.  xv.  16,  17. 
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himself:  all  rcffular  appointment  as  general.     The  Cartlia- 

the  tern-  .o.  \f      -j.-       i.        r     j  xi.  j  i 

tory  west  of  gmian  authorities  too  had  the  prudence  to  seize 
the  river  this  favourable  moment  for  making  peace,  and 
surrendered  sent  to  Dionysius  euvoys  with  full  powers.  But 
*h  ^*^  h  Dionysius  only  obtained  peace  by  large  con- 
covenant^s  cessions;  giving  up  to  Carthage  Selinus  with  its 
*o  pay  territory,  as  well  as  half  the  Agrigentine  terri- 

Carthage?  tory — all  that  lay  to  the  west  of  the  river  Haly- 
kus;  and  farther  covenanting  to  pay  to  Carthage 
the  sum  of  1000  talents.  ^  To  these  unfavourable  conditions 
Dionysius  was  constrained  to  subscribe;  after  having  but 
a  few  days  before  required  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate 
all  Sicily,  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  As  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  Dionysius  would  have  so  large  a  sum  ready  to 
pay  down  at  once,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  he 
would  undertake  to  liquidate  it  by  annual  instalments. 
And  we  thus  find  confirmation  of  the  memorable  statement 
of  Plato,  that  Dionysius  became  tributary  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 2 

Such  are  the  painful  gaps  in  Grecian  history  as  it  is 
B.C.  382-369.  transmitted  to  us,  that  we  hear  scarcely  anything 
Affairs  of  about  Dionysius  for  thirteen  years  after  the  peac  e 
Southern  of  383-382  B.C.  It  seems  that  the  Carthaginians 
acro^ss  the^^  (^^  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^^  ^"  armament  to  the  southern 
Caiahrian  portion  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  re-establish- 
^roea'ed*  ^"S  ^^^  town  of  Hipponium  and  its  inhabitants  3 
bu7n^ot  '  But  their  attention  appears  to  have  been  witli- 
executed,  drawn  from  this  enterprise  by  the  recurrence 
of  previous  misfortunes — fearful  pestilence,  and  revolt  of 
their  Lybian  dependencies,  which  seriously  threatened  the 
safety  of  their  city.  Again,  Dionysius  also,  during  one  of 
these  years,  undertook  some  operations,  of  which  a  faint 
echo  reaches  us,  in  this  same  Italian  peninsula  (now 
Calabria  Ultra).  He  projected  a  line  of  wall  across  the 
narrowest  portion  or  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Skyletium  to  that  of  Hipponium,  so  as  to  separate 

*  Diodor.  xv.  17.  KapyrjSovio'Jc  tt;?  etcI  FeXtovo?  auToT? 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  333  A.  YsvofX£vr,<;  SouXsia?,  dX  X'  ouxi 
After  reciting  the  advice  v^hich  o°>o:tep  vu  vtou  v  a  vt  tov,  6  Jtatyj  p 
Dion  and  he  had  given  to  Diony-  auTou  cpopov  exd^axo  ^ipeiy 
8iu8  the  younger,   he  proceeds  to  toI?  Pap[?(x  poi?,  &c. 

say— Ixoifiov  fap   eivai,   to'jtu>v  ys-         '  Diodor  xv.  24. 
vofJLSvujv.;   icoXo  (jLttXXov  6ooX(bjaa9ai 
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ihe  territory  of  Lokri  from  the  northern  portion  of  Italy, 
and  secure  it  completely  to  his  own  control.  Professedly 
the  wall  was  destined  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Luca- 
nians ;  but  in  reality  (we  are  told)  Dionysius  wished  to  cut 
off  the  connexion  between  Lokri  and  the  other  Greeks  in 
the  Tarentine  Grulf.  These  latter  are  said  to  have  inter- 
posed from  without,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
scheme;  but  its  natural  difficulties  would  be  in  themselves 
no  small  impediment,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the  wall  was 
even  begun,  i 

During  this  interval,  momentous  events  (recounted  in 
my  previous  chapters)  had  occurred  in  Central  ^^  ^  382-369 
Greece.  In  382  e.g.,  the  Spartans  made  them-  j^eiation  f 
selves  by  fraud  masters  of  Thebes,  and  placed  a  Dionysius 
permanent  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  In  380  b.c,  J^^i^oJe^Jg 
they  put  down  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  thus 
attaining  the  maximum  of  their  power.  But  in  379  b.c, 
there  occurred  the  revolution  at  Thebes  achieved  by  the 
conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  who  expelled  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  the  Kadmeia.  Involved  in  a  burdensome  war  against 
Thebes  and  Athens,  together  with  other  allies,  the  Lacedae- 
monians gradually  lost  ground,  and  had  become  much 
reduced  before  the  peace  of  371  b.c,  which  left  them  to 
contend  with  Thebes  alone.  Then  came  the  fatal  battle  of 
Leuktra  which  prostrated  their  military  ascendency 
altogether.  These  incidents  have  been  already  related  at 
large  in  former  chapters.  Two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  Dionysius  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  Korkyra  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  all  of  which  were  cap- 
tured by  Iphikrates;  about  three  years  after  the  battle^ 
when  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  were  pressing  Sparta  in 
Peloponnesus,  he  twice  sent  thither  a  military  force  of 
Gauls  and  Iberians  to  reinforce  her  army.  But  his  troops 
neither  stayed  long,  nor  rendered  any  very  conspicuous 


»  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  he    proposed    to    wall    it    across 

iii.  10.    The  latter  calls  the  isthmus  (SiaTeiyllisiv),  which   is  more  prob- 

twenty  miles  broad,  and  says  that  able. 

Dionysius    wished   (intercisam)  to  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.    vi.  2,   4,   33; 

cut   it  through:   Strabo  says  that  vii.  i.  20-28.    Diodor.  xv.  70. 
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In  this  year  we  hear  of  a  fresh  attack  by  Dionysius 
B.C.  368.  against  the  Carthaginians.  Observing  that  they 
New  war  ^^^  been  lately  much  enfeebled  by  pestilence 
undertaken  and  by  mutiny  of  their  African  subjects,  he 
sius^affainst  ^hought  the  Opportunity  favourable  for  trying 
Carthage.  to  recover  what  the  peace  of  383  b.c.  had  obliged 
Sst^su^*-  ^^^  *^  relinquish.  A  false  pretence  being 
cessfui,  but  readily  found,  he  invaded  the  Carthaginian 
ma"eiy  de-  possessions  in  the  west  of  Sicily  with  a  large 
feated  near  land-force  of  30,000  foot,  and  3000  horse; 
and'fJr'^Td  together  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  and  store  ships 
to  return  in  proportion.  After  ravaging  much  of  the 
home.  open  territory  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  succeeded 

in  mastering  Selinus,  Entella,  and  Eryx — and  then  laid 
siege  to  Lilybgeum.  This  town,  close  to  the  western  cape 
of  Sicily,  1  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a  substitute  for  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Motye  (of  which  we  hear  little  more 
since  its  capture  by  Dionysius  in  396  b.c),  and  to  have 
become  the  principal  Carthaginian  station.  He  began  to 
attack  it  by  active  siege  and  battering  machines,  ^ut  it 
was  so  numerously  garrisoned,  and  so  well  defended,  that 
he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  confine  himself  to 
blockade.  His  fleet  kept  the  harbour  guarded,  so  as  to 
intercept  supplies  from  Africa.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  fire  had  taken 
place  in  the  port  of  Carthage  whereby  all  her  ships  had 
been  burnt.  Being  thus  led  to  conceive  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  apprehension  of  naval  attack  from  Carthage, 
he  withdrew  his  fleet  from  continuous  watch  off"  Lily bseum; 
keeping  130  men  of  war  near  at  hand,  in  the  harbour  of 
Eryx,  and  sending  the  remainder  home  to  Syracuse.  Of 
this  incautious  proceeding  the  Carthaginians  took  speedy 
advantage.  The  conflagration  in  their  port  had  been  much 
overstated.  There  still  remained  to  them  200  ships  of 
war,  which,  after  being  equipped  in  silence,  sailed  across 
in  the  night  to  Eryx.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the  harbour, 
they  attacked  the  Syracusan  ships  completely  by  surprise; 
and  succeeded,  without  serious  resistance,  in  capturing  and 
towing  ofi"  nearly  all  of  them.  After  so  capital  an  ad- 
vantage, Lilybaeum  became  open  to  reinforcement  and 
supplies  by  sea,  so  that  Dionysius  no  longer  thought  it 
worth  while  to  prosecute  the  blockade.     On  the  approach 

»  Diodor.  xxii.  p.  304. 
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of  winter,  both  parties  resumed  the  position  which  they 
had  occupied  before  the  recent  movement,  i 

The  despot  had  thus  gained  nothing  by  again  taking 
up  arms,  nor  were  the  Sicilian  dependencies  of  bo.  368-367. 
the  Carthaginians  at  all  cut  down  below  that  Dionysius 
which  they  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  383  b.c.   gains  the 
But  he  received  (about  January  or  February    g"dyat  Vhe 
367  B.C.)  news  of  a  different  species  of  success,   Lensean 
which  gave  him  hardly  less  satisfaction  than  a  JthS  ** 
victory  by  land  or  sea.   In  the  Lensean  festival  His  joy  at 
of  Athens,   one    of    his    tragedies    had  been  g®  dies^ot 
rewarded  with  the  first  prize.   A  chorist  who   fever  soon 
had  been  employed  in  the  performance  —  eager   afterwards, 
to  convey  the  first  intelligence  of  this  success  to  Syracuse 
and  to  obtain  the  recompense  which  would  naturally  await 
the  messenger — hasted  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  found  a 
vessel  just  starting  for  Syracuse,  and  reached  Syracuse  by 
a  straight  course  with  the  advantage  of  favourable  winds. 
He  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  news,  and  received  the 
full  reward  of  his  diligence.  Dionysius  was  overjoyed  at  the 
distinction  conferred  upon  him ;  for  though  on  former  oc- 
casions he  had  obtained  the  second  or  third  place  in  the 
Athenian  competitions,  he  had  never  before  been  adjudged 
worthy  of  the  first  prize.   Offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for 
the  good  news,  he  invited  his  friends  to  a  splendid  banquet, 
wherein  he  indulged  in  an  unusual  measure  of  conviviality. 
But  the  joyous  excitement,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  the 
wine,  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  died,  after  a  reign  of  38  years.  2 

Thirty-eight  years,  of  a  career  so  full  of  effort,  ad- 
venture, and  danger,  as  that  of  Dionysius,  must   character 
*have  left  a  constitution  sufficiently  exhausted   of  Diony- 
to  give  way  easily  before  acute  disease.  Through-   ^^^^• 
out  this  long  period  he  had  never  spared  himself.   He  was 
a  man  of  restless  energy  and  activity,  bodily  as  well  as 
mental ;  always  personally  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  war 
—keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  decisive  hand  upon  all  the 
details  of  his  government  at  home — yet  employing  spare 
time  (which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  surprised  that  he  could 
find3)  in  composing  tragedies  of  his  own,  to  compete  for 
prizes  fairly  adjudged.     His  personal  bravery  was  con- 
spicuous, and  he  was  twice  severely  wounded  in  leading 

'  Diodor.  xv.  73  j  xvi.  5.    *  Diodor.  xv.  74.    *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15. 

y  2 
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his  soldiers  to  assault.  His  effective  skill  as  an  ambitious 
politician — his  military  resource  as  a  commander — and 
the  long-sighted  care  with  which  he  provided  implements 
of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence  before  undertaking  war, 
— are  remarkable  features  in  his  character.  The  Koman 
Scipio  Africanus  was  wont  to  single  out  Dionysius  and 
Agathokles  (the  history  of  the  latter  begins  about  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  former),  both  of  them  despots 
of  Syracuse,  as  the  two  Grreeks  of  greatest  ability  for 
action  known  to  him — men  who  combined,  in  the  most 
memorable  degree,  daring  with  sagacity,  i  This  criticism, 
coming  from  an  excellent  judge,  is  borne  out  by  the 
biography  of  both,  so  far  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge. 
No  other  Greek  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting  from  a 
position  humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to  so 
lofty  a  pinnacle  of  dominion  at  home,  achieved  such  striking 
military  exploits  abroad,  and  preserved  his  grandeur 
unimpaired  throughout  the  whole  of  a  long  life.  Dionysius 
boasted  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  an  empire  fastened 
by  adamantine  chains; 2  so  powerful  was  his  mercenary 
force — so  firm  his  position  in  Ortygia — so  completely  had 
the  Syracusans  been  broken  in  to  subjection.  There 
cannot  be  a  better  test  of  vigour  and  ability  than  tie 
unexampled  success  with  which  Dionysius  and  Agathoklos 
played  the  game  of  the  despot,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
that  of  the  conqueror.  Of  the  two,  Dionysius  was  the  mo;it 
favoured  by  fortune.  Both  indeed  profited  by  one  auxiliai  y 
accident,  which  distinguished  Syracuse  from  other  Grecis  n 
cities;  the  local  speciality  of  Ortygia.  That  islet  seemed 
expressly  made  to  be  garrisoned  as  a  separate  fortress, — 
apart  from,  as  well  as  against,  the  rest  of  Syracuse, — 
having  full  command  of  the  harbour,  docks,  naval  force, 
and  naval  approach.  But  Dionysius  had,  besides,  several 
peculiar  interventions  of  the  gods  in  his  favour,  sometimes 
at  the  most  critical  moments:  such  was  the  interpretation 
put  by  his  enemies  (and  doubtless  by  his  friends  also) 
upon  those  repeated  pestilences  which  smote  the  Carthagi- 
nian armies  with  a  force   far  more  deadly  than  the  spear 

•  Polyb.  XV.  35.     Aio  xat  IIotcXcov  oi)v  vtp  toXpLrjpoTaxou?,  elnsTv,  toJ^ 

SxiTCiujva   9aai,    -rov    itpuixov    xaxa-  irspl  'AyaSoxXea   xat    Atovuaiov  to'Jc; 

TcoXsjjiy^javTa    Kap)^7)5oviou?,    eptuxT]-  SixsXitbxai;. 

Osvxa,     xiva?    OTtoXafxPavsi     irpaypia-  *  Plutarch,  DioQ,  c.  7. 
Tixuixaxous     avSpoti;     yzyovsva'.     xal 
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of  the  Syracusan  hoplite.  On  four  or  five  distinct  occasions, 
during  the  life  of  Dionysius,  we  read  of  this  unseen  foe  as 
destroying  the  Carthaginians  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa, 
but  leaving  the  Syracusans  untouched.  Twice  did  it  arrest 
the  progress  of  Imilkon,  when  in  the  full  career  of  victory; 
once,  after  the  capture  of  Gela  and  Kamarina — a  second 
time,  when,  after  his  great  naval  victory  ofFKatana,  he 
had  brought  his  numerous  host  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse, 
and  was  actually  master  of  the  open  suburb  of  Achradina. 
On  both  these  occasions  the  pestilence  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  face  of  the  war;  exalting  Dionysius  from 
impending  ruin,  to  assured  safety  in  the  one,  and  to  un- 
measured triumph  in  the  other.  We  are  bound  to  allow  for 
this  good  fortune  (the  like  of  which  never  befel  Agathokles), 
when  we  contemplate  the  long  prosperity  of  Dionysius,  ^ 
and  when  we  adopt,  as  in  justice  we  must  adopt,  the 
panegyric  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  detailed  the  means 
whereby  Dionysius  attained  his  prize,  and  kept  it;  those 
employed  by  Agathokles  —  analogous  in  spirit  but  of  still 
darker  colouring  in  the  details  —  will  appear  hereafter. 
That  Hermokrates — who  had  filled  with  credit  the  highest 
ofiices  in  the  state  and  whom  men  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  following  —  should  aspire  to  become  despot,  was  no 
unusual  phsenoraenon  in  Grecian  politics;  but  that  Diony- 
sius should  aim  at  mounting  the  same  ladder,  seemed 
absurd  or  even  insane — to  use  the  phrase  of  Isokrates.2 
If,  then,  in  spite  of  such  disadvantage  he  succeeded  in 
fastening  round  his  countrymen,  accustomed  to  a  free 
constitution  as  their  birthright,  those  "adamantine  chains" 
which  they  were  well  known  to  abhor — we  may  be  sure 
that  his  plan  of  proceeding  must  have  been  dexterously 
chosen,  and  prosecuted  with  consummate  perseverance 
and  audacity;  but  we  may  be  also  sure  that  it  was  nefarious 
in  the  extreme.  The  machinery  of  fraud  whereby  the  people 
were  to  be  cheated  into  a  temporary  submission,  as  a  prelude 

*  The  example  of  Dionysius— his  ment  over  human  affairs, 

long  career   of  success   and   quiet  *  Isokrates,    Or.  v.   (Philipp.)   8, 

death— is    among    those    cited    by     73.  Aiovuaio? eTtiQufxfjaai;  |xo- 

Cotta  in  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  vopj^iac    aXoyu)?    xal    (xavixu)?, 

33,  81,  85)    to    refute   the    doctrine  xal    ToX|jn^<ia?    auavxa    npaxTeiv    Ttt 

of  Balbus  as  to  the  providence  of  cpepovxa  upo?  T7]v  6uva|JLVv  TauxYjv,  &c. 
the  gods   and  their  moral  govern- 
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to  the  machinery  of  force  whereby  such  submission  was 
to  be  perpetuated  against  their  consent — was  the  stock  in 
trade  of  Grecian  usurpers.  But  seldom  does  it  appear 
prefaced  by  more  impudent  calumnies,  or  worked  out  with 
a  larger  measure  of  violence  and  spoliation,  than  in  the 
case  of  Dionysius.  He  was  indeed  jpowerfully  seconded  at 
the  outset  by  the  danger  of  Syracuse  from  the  Carthaginian 
arms.  But  his  scheme  of  usurpation,  far  from  diminishing 
such  danger,  tended  materially  to  increase  it,  by  disuniting 
the  city  at  so  critical  a  moment.  Dionysius  achieved  nothing 
in  his  first  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  Grela  and  Kamarina. 
He  was  forced  to  retire  with  as  much  disgrace  as  those 
previous  generals  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  vituperated; 
and  apparently  even  with  greater  disgrace  —  since  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  he  entered  into 
traitorous  collusion  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  salvation 
of  Syracuse,  at  that  moment  of  peril,  arose  not  from  the 
energy  or  ability  of  Dionysius,  but  from  the  opportune 
epidemic  which  disabled  Imilkon  in  the  midst  of  a  victo- 
rious career. 

Dionysius  had  not  only  talents  to  organise,  andboldnes  s 
to  make  good,  a  despotism  more  formidable  than  anything 
known  to  contemporary  Glreeks,  but  also  systematic  pri  - 
dence  to  keep  it  unimpaired  for  38  years.  He  maintained 
carefully  those  two  precautions  which  Thucydides  specifi(;3 
as  the  causes  of  permanence  to  the  Athenian  Hippias, 
under  simular  circumstances — intimidation  over  the  citi- 
zens, and  careful  organization,  with  liberal  pay  among  his 
mercenaries.!  He  was  temperate  in  indulgences;  never 
led  by  any  of  his  appetites  into  the  commission  of  violence.  2 
This  abstinence  contributed  materially  to  prolong  his  life. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  55.     dXXi  xai  8ia  to  Paris,  p.  3). 
upoTEpov  ^uvTiBe?,   Toi?   |i.£v   iioXiTatc         *  Cornelius  Nepos,    De  Regibua, 

9opep6v,   ToT?  Se  eTcixoOpoi?  axpips?,  c.   2.     "Dionysius    prior,    et   manu 

icoXXipTip  TCspiovTi  Toy  (ij(paXou<;  expd-  fortis,   et  belli  peritus  fuit,  et,  id 

TTjae  (Hippias).  quod  in  tyranno  non  facile  reperi- 

On    the    liberality  of   the    elder  tur,  minime  libidinosus,  non  luxu- 

Dionysius  to  his  mercenaries,   see  riosus,    non    avarus,    nullius    rei 

an  allusion  in  Plato,   Epistol.  vii.  denique    cupidus,     nisi    singularis 

p,  34S  A.  perpetuique    imperii,     ob    eamque 

The  extension  and  improvement  rem  crudelis.    Nam  dura  id  studuit 

of  engines  for  warlike    purposes,  munire,  nullius  pepercitvitse,  quern 

under  Dionysius,  was  noticed  as  a  ejus  insidiatorem  putaret."    To  the 

sort  of  epoch  (Athenteus  de  Machi-  same   purpose  Cicero,   Tusc.  Disp. 

nis    ap.    Mathemat,    Veteres,    ed.  v.  20. 
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since  many  a  Grecian  despot  perished  through  desperate 
feelings  of  individual  vengeance  provoked  by  his  outrages. 
With  Dionysius,  all  other  appetites  were  merged  in  the 
love  of  dominion,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  of  money  as  a 
means  of  dominion.  To  the  service  of  this  master-passion 
all  his  energies  were  devoted,  together  with  those  vast 
military  resources  which  an  unscrupulous  ability  served 
both  to  accumulate  and  to  recruit.  How  his  treasury  was 
supplied,  with  the  large  exigences  continually  pressing 
upon  it,  we  are  but  little  informed.  We  know  however 
that  his  exactions  from  the  Syracusans  were  exorbitant;* 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples ;  and 
that  he  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation  for  ingenious 
tricks  in  extracting  money  from  his  subjects.  2  Besides 
the  large  garrison  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  whom  his 
orders  were  enforced,  he  maintained  a  regular  body  of 
spies,  seemingly  of  both  sexes,  disseminated  among  the 
body  of  the  citizens.  3  The  vast  quarry-prison  of  Syracuse 
was  his  work.  4  Both  the  vague  general  picture,  and  the 
fragmentary  details  which  come  before  us,  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us  nothing  but  an 
oppressive  and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat  number- 
less victims  perished;  more  than  10,000  according  to  the 
general  language  of  Plutarch.  ^  He  enriched  largely  his 
younger  brothers  and  auxiliaries;  among  which  latter, 
Hipparinus  stood  prominent,  thus  recovering  a  fortune 
equal  to  or  larger  than  that  which  his  profligacy  had 
dissipated. 6  But  we  hear  also  of  acts  of  Dionysius,  indi- 
cating a  jealous  and  cruel  temper,  even  towards  near 
relatives.     And  it  appears  certain  that  he  trusted  no  one, 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  9,  5.  crimes   of  Dionysius  which  Pausa- 
"  Pseudo -Aristotel.    (Economic,     nias  had  read  and  describes  hy  the 

ii.  c.  21,  42;   Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deo-  general  words  Aiovuaiou  ra  dvoaiui- 

rum,  iii.  34,  83,  84;  Valerius  Maxim.  Tstxa— and  which  he  accuses  Philis- 

i.  1.  tus  of  having  intentionally  omitted 

'  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  28;  Plutarch,  in  his  history— we  cannot  now  tell 

De  Curiositate,  p.  523  A  ;  Aristotel.  (Pausan.  i.13,  2:  compare  Plutarch, 

Politic.  V.  9,  3.    The  titles  of  these  Dion,    c.    36).    An    author    named 

spies — at   7totaYa)Yi5i;    xa).o'J|XiV!xi—  Amyntianus,     contemporary    with 

as  we  read  in  Aristotle  ;  or  01  ito-  Pausanias,   and  among  those  per- 

TaYtoYsi;— as  we  find  in  Plutarch—  used  by  Photius  (Codex,  131),  had 

may  perhaps  both  be  correct.  composed  parallel  lives  of  Diony- 

*  Cicero  in  Verrem,  v.  55,  143.  sius  and  the  Emperor  Domitian. 

*  Plutarch,  DeFortunaAlexandri.        «  Plato,    Epistol.    vii.  p.  332  A; 
Magni,    p.  338  B.     What  were    the      Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  5,  6. 
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not  even  them;  i  that  though  in  the  field  he  was  a  perfectly- 
brave  man,  yet  his  suspicion  and  timorous  anxiety  as  to 
every  one  who  approached  his  person,  were  carried  to  the 
most  tormenting  excess,  and  extended  even  to  his  wives^ 
his  brothers,  his  daughters.  Afraid  to  admit  anyone  with 
a  razor  near  to  his  face,  he  is  said  to  have  singed  his  own 
beard  with  a  burning  coal.  Both  his  brother  and  his  son 
were  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  and  even  forced  ta 
change  their  clothes  in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  before 
they  were  permitted  to  see  him.  An  officer  of  the  guards 
named  Marsyas,  having  dreamt  that  he  was  assassinating 
Dionysius,  was  put  to  death  for  this  dream,  as  proving  that 
his  waking  thoughts  must  have  been  dwelling  upon  such 
a  project.  And  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Diony- 
sius put  to  death  the  mother  of  one  of  his  wives,  on  sus- 
picion that  she  had  by  incantations  brought  about  the 
barrenness  of  the  other — as  well  as  the  sons  of  a  Lokrian 
citizen  named  Aristeides,  who  had  refused,  with  indignant 
expressions,  to  grant  to  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  2 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  existence — perpetua 
mistrust,  danger  even  from  the  nearest  kindred,  enmity 
both  to  and  from  every  dignified  freeman,  and  reliance  only 
on  armed  barbarians  or  liberated  slaves — which  beset 
almost  every  Grecian  despot,  and  from  which  the  greatesi; 
despot  of  his  age  enjoyed  no  exemption.  Though  philo- 
sophers emphatically  insisted  that  such  a  man  must  bo 
miserable,  3  yet  Dionysius  himself,  as  well  as  the  great  mass 

»  Plato,    Epistol.   vii,   p.  332  D.  little  was   the  value   of  grandeur 

J\iov'jaio?  6e  si?  jxlav  icoXiv  o9poioa(;  in  the  midst  of  terror — is  recounted 

itaaav    SixsXiav    Oiro    ao'f iac,     ma-  by  Cicero. 

•ce'JtovouSevi,  pLoYi^soiwQiij&c.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  3 ;  Plutarch^ 

This    brief,    bnt    significant    ex-  Timoleon,  c.  6. 

pression   of  Plato,    attests  the  ex-  '  This  sentiment,  pronounced  by 

cessive    mistrust    which    haunted  Plato,    Isokrates,   Cicero,   Seneca,, 

Dionysius,  as  a  general  fact;  which  Plutarch,  &c.,   is   nowhere   so  for- 

is  illustrated  by  the  anecdotes  of  cibly  laid  out  as   in  the  dialogue 

Cicero,   Tuscul.   Disput,  v.  20,  23;  of    Xenophon    called    Hiero  —  of 

and  De    Officiis,    ii.    7;    Plutarch,  which  indeed  it  forms  the  text  and 

Dion,  c.  9;  Diodor.  xiv.  2.  theme.    Whoever  reads  the  picture 

The    well-known    anecdote    of  of  the  position  of  a  Grecian  tupav- 

Damokles,   and   the    sword   which  voc,  will  see   that  is  was  scarcely 

Dionysius  caused  to  be  suspended  possible  for  a  man  so  placed  to  be 

over  his  head  by  a  horsehair,    in  other  than  a  cruel  and  oppressive 

the  midst  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  ruler, 
banquet,    as    an    illustration   how 
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of  admiring  spectators,  would  probably  feel  that  the 
necessities  of  his  position  were  more  than  compensated  by- 
its  awe-striking  grandeur,  and  by  the  full  satisfaction  of 
ambitious  dreams;  subject  indeed  to  poignant  suffering 
when  wounded  in  the  tender  point,  and  when  reaping  insult 
in  place  of  admiration,  at  the  memorable  Olympic  festival 
of  384  B.C.,  above-described.  But  the  Syracusans,  over 
whom  he  ruled,  enjoyed  no  such  compensation  for  that 
which  they  suffered  from  his  tax-gatherers — from  his  garrison 
of  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campanians,  in  Ortygia — from  his 
spies — his  prison — and  his  executioners. 

Kor  did  Syracuse  suffer  alone.  The  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  was  desolating  for  the  Hellenic  population 
generally,  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Syracuse  became  a 
great  fortress,  with  vast  military  power  in  the  hands  of  its 
governor,  "whose  policy  i  it  was  to  pack  all  Sicily  into  it;" 
while  the  remaining  free  Hellenic  communities  were 
degraded,  enslaved,  and  half-depopulated.  On  this  topic, 
the  mournful  testimonies  already  cited  from  Lysias  and 
Isokrates,  are  borne  out  by  the  letters  of  the  eye-witness 
Plato.  In  his  advice,  given  to  the  son  and  successor  of 
Dionysius,  Plato  emphatically  presses  upon  him  two  points: 
first,  as  to  the  Syracusans,  to  transform  his  inherited  op- 
pressive despotism  into  the  rule  of  a  king,  governing  gently 
and  by  fixed  laws;  next,  to  reconstitute  and  repeople,  under 
free  constitutions,  the  other  Hellenic  communities  in  Sicily, 
which  at  his  accession  had  become  nearly  barbarised  and 
half-deserted.  2 

'  See  the  citation  from  Plato,  in  Xeyiov,    u><;  oux  e'cov   as  tc6Xsi?  'EX- 

a  note  immediately  preceding.  X7)vl6ai;  eppo'Jaai;  uzo  f^appapto-;  olxi- 

*  Plato,   Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  E  (to  (;£iv,  oo^k  S-jpaxouaiou;  euiy.ou'f  iaat. 

the   younger  Dionysius).      Oaat    5'  ....  u)?   ifdi   fJisv  exsXsuov,  au 

o'jx   oXiYOi  Xsyiiv   os  rpo;  xiva?  T(j[)v  5'  oux  i^QsXe?   irpdcTTeiv  auxa. 

Ttopa    as  TtpeapiUovTUiv,  (u?    apa   aob  Again,    see   Epistol.    vii.    p.   331 

itoxe  J.eYOvTOi;  dxousac   eYu>    fxsXXov-  F.  332  B.  334  D.  336  A.-D.— and  the 

TO?   tdc    Te  'EXXyjviSac    TroXeii;  brief     notice     given     by     Photius 

evSixeX'. aotxiCstv,xal2upa-  (Codex,   93)   of  the   lost  historical 

xoyoloO(;  eirixou9ioai,  T7)v  apyrjv  works   of  Arrian,   respecting  Dion 

dvxl  Topavvi6o;  e'l?  PaaiXeiav  fisxaaTrj-  and  Timoleon. 

oavTajXaux' apaoe|AS;T0Te6i£xa)Xuact,  Epistol.    vii.    p.    357    A,     (What 

000   o<p6opa    iTpo9u|jiou}i.s;0'j,    vuv    8g  Dion  intended  to   do,   had  he  not 

Aicova   2i6doxoifJLi  Spav  a-jxa  -cotOxrit,  been     prevented    by     death)  — Kal 

xal    xoK    8ia-^orjjAaoi    xoi?    ooi;    xrjv  (xeto!    xaOxa    2ixeXiav    av   xvjv    dXXinv 

07)v  dpX'V'  dcpaipo'.i|jL=Qd  os.  xaT(jixioa,    xou?    fxev   Potppdpoo^ 

Ibid.   p.  319  C,    Mi^  \xt  oiopaXXe  t^v     vuv    Ixouoiv     d  (peX6(ji.evo?, 
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The  elder  Dionysius  had  imported  into  Sicily  large 
bodies  of  mercenaries;  by  means  of  whom  he  had  gained 
his  conquests,  and  for  whom  he  had  provided  settlements 
at  the  cost  of  the  subdued  Hellenic  cities.  In  Naxos, 
Katana,  Leontini,  and  Messene,  the  previous  residents  had 
been  dispossessed  and  others  substituted,  out  of  Gallic 
and  Iberian  mercenaries.  Communities  thus  transformed, 
with  their  former  free  citizens  degraded  into  dependence  or 
exile,  not  only  ceased  to  be  purely  Hellenic,  but  also 
became  far  less  populous  and  flourishing.  In  like  manner 
Dionysius  had  suppressed,  and  absorbed  into  Syracuse  and 
Lokri,  the  once  autonomous  Grecian  communities  of 
Khegium,  Hipponium,  and  Kaulonia,  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  strait.  In  the  inland  regions  of  Italy,  he  had  allied 
himself  with  the  barbarous  Lucanians,  who,  even  without 
his  aid,  were  gaining  ground  and  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Italiot  Greeks  on  the  coast. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  warfare  carried  on 
by  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  of  his  career,  we  shall  observe,  that 
he  began  by  losing  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  that  the  peace 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  Syracuse  itself,  arose, 
not  from  any  success  of  his  own,  but  from  the  pestilence 
which  ruined  his  enemies ;  to  say  nothing  about  traitorous 
collusion  with  them,  which  I  have  already  remarked  to 
have  been  the  probable  price  of  their  guarantee  to  his 
dominion.  His  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  397  b.c, 
was  undertaken  with  much  vigour,  recovered  Gela,  Kama- 
rina, Agrigentum,  and  Selinus,  and  promised  the  most 
decisive  success.     But  presently  again  the  tide  of  fortune 

offoi  |x»]  oitsp  T7JC  xoiv-^i;  sXeu-  putting  down  the  despotism  at 
6£pia(;8ts;:oXe(i.y)oavitp6?  Trjv  Syracuse),  but  the  Campanian  and 
TopavviSa,  tou?  S'  IfntpoaQsv  other  mercenaries  provided  for 
olxYjTa?  Td)v  'EXX7]vixu)v  TO-  by  the  elder  Dionysius  on  the 
Ktov  eUTa?  dpyala^xal  ita-  lands  of  the  extruded  Greeks. 
Tptpa?  olxT^(jei<;  xaroixiaac;.  These  men  would  have  the 
Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  2.  strongest  interest  in  upholding 
ai  8e  TcXeioTai  itoXei?  utco  fiapPdtpuiv  the  despotism,  if  the  maintenance 
fiiyaBcDv  xal  OTpa-rituToiv  d(xi39iov  of  their  own  properties  was  con- 
xateiyovTo.  nected  with  it.  Dion  thought  it 
The  PapfJapoi  to  whom  Plato  prudent  to  conciliate  this  power- 
alludes  in  this  last  passage,  are  ful  force  by  promising  confirmation 
not  the  Carthaginians  (none  of  of  their  properties  to  such  of  them 
whom  could  be  expected  to  come  as  would  act  upon  the  side  of 
in    and    fight    for    the   purpose   of  freedom 
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turned  against  him.  He  sustained  capital  defeats,  and 
owed  the  safety  of  Syracuse,  a  second  time,  to  nothing  but 
the  terrific  pestilence  which  destroyed  the  army  of  Imilkon. 
A  third  time,  in  383  b.c,  Dionysius  gratuitously  renewed 
the  war  against  Carthage.  After  brilliant  success  at  first, 
he  was  again  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  cede  to  Car- 
thage all  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Halykus,  besides 
paying  a  tribute.  So  that  the  exact  difference  between 
the  Sicilian  territory  of  Carthage — as  it  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  his  command  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign — 
amounts  to  this:  that  at  the  earlier  period  it  reached  to 
the  river  Himera — at  the  later  period  only  to  the  river 
Halykus.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  two  com- 
prehends Agrigentum  with  the  greater  part  of  its  territory; 
which  represents  therefore  the  extent  of  Hellenic  soil 
rescued  by  Dionysius  from  Carthaginian  dominion. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS-DIONYSIUS   THE  YOUNGER— AND  DION. 

The  elder  Dionysius,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  boasted 
B.C.  367.  of  having  left  his  dominion  "fastened  by  chains 
Family  left  ^^  adamant;"  that  is,  sustained  by  a  large  body 
by  Diony-  of  mercenaries,  ^  well  trained  and  well  paid — by 
deatif*  ^^^  impregnable  fortifications  in  the  islet  of  Orty- 
gia — by  400  ships  of  war — by  immense  maga- 
zines of  arms  and  military  stores — and  by  established  in- 
timidation over  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  These  were 
really  "chains  of  adamant" — so  long  as  there  was  a  man 
like  Dionysius  to  keep  them  in  hand.  But  he  left  no  suc- 
cessor competent  to  the  task ;  nor  indeed  an  unobstructed 
succession.  He  had  issue  by  two  wives,  whom  he  had 
married  both  atthesametime,ashasbeen  already  mentioned. 
By  the  Lokrian  wife,  Doris,  he  had  his  eldest  son  named 
Dionysius,  and  two  others ;  by  the  Syracusan  wife,  Aristo- 
mache,  daughter  ofHipparinus,  he  had  two  sons,  Hipparinus 
and  Nysseus — and  two  daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete. 2 
Dionysius  the  younger  can  hardly  have  been  less  than 
twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  and  name- 
sake. Hipparinus,  the  eldest  son  by  the  other  wife,  was 
considerably  younger.  Aristomache  his  mother  had  long 
remained    childless;    a  fact  which   the    elder    Dionysius 

»  Both    Diodorus  (xvi.  9)  and  Cor-  pus,  Fr.  204,   ed.  Didot.   ap.  Athe- 

nelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  5)  speak  of  nseum,  x.   p.    435;   Diodor.    xvi.    6; 

100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.    The  Cornel.  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  1). 
former  speaks  of  400  ships  of  war ;         The  Scholiast  on  Plato's  fourth 

the  latter,  of  500.  Epistle  gives  information  respect- 

The   numbers   of  foot   and  horse  ing    the    personal    relations     and 

appear      evidently       exaggerated,  marriages   of  the   elder  Dionysius, 

Both    authors    must    have    copied  not    wholly    agreeing    with    what 

from  the  same   original;  possibly  is  stated   in  the  sixth  chapter   of 

Ephorus.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Dion. 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6,  Theopom- 
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ascribed  to  incantations  wrought  by  the  mother  of  the 
Lokrian  wife,  and  punished  by  putting  to  death  the 
supposed  sorceress.  1 

The  offspring  of  Aristomache,  though  the  younger 
brood  of  the  two,  derived  considerable  advantage  Dion-his 
from  the  presence  and  countenance  of  her  connexion 
brother  Dion.  Hipparinus,  father  of  Dion  and  DiJnysiln 
Aristomache,  had  been  the  principal  abettor  of  family. 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  original  usurpation,  in  order  to 
retrieve  his  own  fortune,  2  ruined  by  profligate  expenditure. 
So  completely  had  that  object  been  accomplished,  that  his 
son  Dion  was  now  among  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse,  3 
possessing  property  estimated  at  above  100  talents  (about 
23,000?.).  Dion  was,  besides,  son-in-law  to  the  elder 
Dionysius,  who  had  given  his  daughter  Sophrosyne  in 
marriage  to  his  son  (by  a  different  mother)  the  younger 
Dionysius ;  and  his  daughter  Arete,  first  to  his  brother 
Thearides — next,  on  the  death  of  Thearides,  to  Dion.  As 
brother  of  Aristomache,  Dion  was  thus  brother-in-law  to 
the  elder  Dionysius,  and  uncle  both  to  Arete  his  own  wife 
and  to  Sophrosyne  the  wife  of  the  younger  Dionysius ;  as 
husband  of  Arete,  he  was  son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius, 
and  brother-in-law  (as  well  as  uncle)  to  the  wife  of  the 
younger.  Marriages  between  near  relatives  (excluding 
any  such  connection  between  uterine  brother  and  sister) 
were  usual  in  Grreek  manners.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
despot  accounted  the  harmony  likely  to  be  produced  by 
such  ties  between  the  members  of  his  two  families  and  Dion, 
among  the  "adamantine  chains"  which  held  fast  his  do- 
minion. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3.  The  age  of  therefore  must  have  been  born 
the  younger  Dionysius  is  nowhere  at  least  as  early  as  372  b.c.  ;  per- 
positively  specified.  But  in  the  haps  even  earlier.  Suppose  Diony- 
year  356  B.C.— or  355  B.C.  at  the  sius  the  younger  to  have  been 
latest — he  had  a  son,  ApollokratSs,  twenty  years  of  age  when  Apollo- 
old  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  krates  was  born;  he  would  thus 
the  command  of  Ortygia,  when  he  be  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  in  the 
himself  evacuated  it  for  the  first  beginning  of  367  B.C.,  when  Dio- 
time  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37).  We  nysius  the  elder  died.  The  ex- 
cannot  suppose  Apollokrates  to  pressions  of  Plato,  as  to  the  youth 
have  been  less  than  sixteen  years  of  Dionysius  the  younger  at  that 
of  age  at  the  moment  when  he  juncture,  are  not  unsuitable  to 
was  entrusted  with  such  a  function,  such  an  age. 
having  his  mother  and  sisters  under  *  Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  5,  6. 
his    charge   (c.    50).    ApollokratSs  »  Plato,   Epistol.   vii.    p.   347  A. 
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Apart  from  wealth  and  high  position,  the  personal 
character  of  Dion  was  in  itself  marked  and  pro- 
^®"onai  minent.  He  was  of  an  energetic  temper,  great  bra- 
of  Dion.  very,  and  very  considerable  mental  capacities. 
Though  his  nature  was  haughty  and  disdainful 
towards  individuals,  yet  as  to  political  communion,  his  ambi- 
tion was  by  no  means  purely  self-seeking  aud  egoistic,  like 
that  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Animated  with  vehement  love  of 
power,  he  was  at  the  same  time  penetrated  with  that  sense 
of  regulated  polity,  and  submission  of  individual  will  to 
fixed  laws,  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere  of  Grecian  talk 
and  literature,  and  stood  so  high  in  Grecian  morality.  He 
was  moreover  capable  of  acting  with  enthusiasm,  and 
braving  every  hazard  in  prosecution  of  his  own  convictions. 

Born  about  the  year  408  b.c.,*  Dion  was  twenty-one 
Plato,  years  of  age  in  387  b.c,  when  the  elder  Diony- 

Dion,  and  gi^s,  having  dismantled  Khegium  and  subdued 
thagorean  Kroton,  attained  the  maximum  of  his  dominion, 
phiioBo-  as  master  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks. 
^  ^"'  Standing  high  in  the  favour  of  his  brother-in- 

law  Dionysius,Dion  doubtless  took  part  in  the  wars  whereby 
this  large  dominion  had  been  acquired;  as  well  as  in  the 
life  of  indulgence  and  luxury  which  prevailed  generally 
among  wealthy  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  which  to  the 
Athenian  Plato  appeared  alike  surprising  and  repulsive. 2 
That  great  philosopher  visited  Italy  and  Sicily  about  387 
B.C.,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  in  acquaint- 
ance and  fellowship  with  the  school  of  philosophers  called 
Pythagoreans;  the  remnant  of  that  Pythagorean  brother- 
hood, who  had  once  exercised  so  powerful  a  political  in- 
fluence over  the  cities  of  those  regions — and  who  still  en- 
joyed considerable  reputation,  even  after  complete  political 
downfall,  through  individual  ability  and  rank  of  the  mem- 
bers, combined  with  habits  of  recluse  study,  mysticism,  and 
attachment  among  themselves.    With  these  Pythagoreans 

Compare    the    offer     of    Dion    to  about  354  b.c.    He  would  thus  bo 

maintain  fifty  triremes   at  his  own  born  about  408  b.c. 

expense  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6).  »  Plato,    Epistol.  vii.  p.   326  D, 

»  Dion  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  eX96vTa  5e  [lz  6  zadx-Q  Xey6|jt,evo<;  a& 

at  the  time   of  his   death,    in  the  3io<;  euSaifjuov,  'IxaXitoTixiLv  ts  xol 

fourth   year    after    his    departure  Supotxouottov  xpauelltbv   itXi^pr]?,    o6- 

from  Peloponnesus  (Cornelius  Ne-  8o]jf^    ou8ct|xu)?   :^p£oxs,    Si^   te  t-^c 

pos,  Dion,  c.  10).  Tjfxepa?  £fji:ri(j.iiXd|jievOv  l^^v  xai  y.rfii- 

His  death  took  place  seemingly  note  xoi[i.u>uevov  (ji^vov  <«uxTu>p,  &o» 
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Dion  also,  a  young  man  of  open  mind  and  ardent  aspirations,, 
was  naturally  thrown  into  communication  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  Italy,  i  Through  them 
he  came  into  intercourse  with  Plato,  whose  conversation 
made  an  epoch  in  his  life. 

The  mystic  turn  of  imagination,  the  sententious  bre- 
vity, and  the  mathematical  researches,  of  the  Extraordi- 
Pythagoreans,  produced  doubtless  an  imposing  °*^y  ^^^^- 
effect  upon  Dion;  just  as  Lysis,  a  member  of  Piato  upon 
that  brotherhood,  had  acquired  the  attachment  ^^°^' 
and  influenced  the  sentiments  of  Epaminondas  at  Thebes. 
But  Plato's  power  of  working  upon  the  minds  of 
young  men  was  far  more  impressive  and  irresistible.  He 
possessed  a  large  range  of  practical  experience,  a  mastery 
of  political  and  social  topics,  and  a  charm  of  eloquence,  to 
which  the  Pythagoreans  were  strangers.  The  stirring 
effect  of  the  Sokratic  talk,  as  well  as  of  the  democratical 
atmosphere  in  which  Plato  had  been  brought  up,  had 
developed  all  the  communicative  aptitude  of  his  mind*, 
and  great  as  that  aptitude  appears  in  his  remaining  dia- 
logues, there  is  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  far  greater 
in  his  conversation;  greater  perhaps  in  387  b.c,  when  he 
was  still  mainly  the  Sokratic  Plato — than  it  became  in  later 
days,  after  he  had  imbibed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
mysticism  of  these  Pythagoreans.  2  Brought  up  as  Dion 
had  been  at  the  court  of  Dionysius — accustomed  to  see 
around  him  only  slavish  deference  and  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment— unused  to  open  speech  or  large  philosophical  dis- 
cussion— he  found  in  Plato  a  new  man  exhibited,  and 
a  new  world  opened  before  him. 

The  conception  of  a  free  community — with  correlative 
rights  and  duties  belonging  to  every  citizen,  determined 

>  Cicero,  Pe  Finibus,  v.  20;    De  with  Sokrat8s)  was  the  first  Pytha- 

Kepublic.   i.  10.    Jamblichus  (Vit.  gorean   who   left   any  written  me- 

Pythagorse,    c.   199)    calls  Dion    a  morial.    That  this  book  could  only 

member  of  the  Pythagorean  brother-  be  obtained  by  the  intervention  of 

hood,  which  may  be  doubted  ;  but  an  influential  Syracusan — and  even 

his  assertion  that  Dion   procured  by  him    only  for  a  large  price— ig 

for  Plato,   though  only  by  means  easy  to  believe. 

of  a  large  price    (100  minse),    the  See  the   instructive  Dissertation 

possession  of  a  book  composed  by  of  Gruppe,  Ueber  die   Fragraente 

the  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  seems  des  Archytasundder  alteren  Pytha- 

not  improbable.  The  ancient  Pytha-  goreer,  p.  24,  26,  48,  &c. 

goreans  wrote  nothing.    Philolaus  '  See  a  remarkable  passage,  Plato> 

(seemingly     about     contemporary  Epist.  vii.  p.  328  P. 
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by  laws  and  protected  or  enforced  by  power  emanating 
from  the  collective  entity  called  the  City — stood  in  the 
foreground  of  ordinary  Grecian  morality — reigned  spon- 
taneously in  the  bosoms  of  every  Grecian  festival  crowd — 
and  had  been  partially  imbibed  by  Dion,  though  not  from 
his  own  personal  experience,  yet  from  teachers,  sophists, and 
poets.  This  conception,  essential  and  fundamental  with 
philosophers  as  well  as  with  the  vulgar,  was  not  merely 
set  forth  by  Plato  with  commanding  powers  of  speech,  but 
also  exalted  with  improvements  and  refinements  into  an 
ideal  perfection.  Above  all,  it  was  based  upon  a  strict, 
even  an  abstemious  and  ascetic,  canon,  as  to  individual 
enjoyment;  and  upon  a  careful  training  both  of  mind  and 
body,  qualifying  each  man  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  citizen;  a  subject  which  Plato  (as  we  see  by 
his  dialogues)  did  not  simply  propound  with  the  direct  en- 
forcement of  a  preacher,  but  touched  with  the  quickening 
and  pungent  effect,  and  reinforced  with  the  copious  prac- 
tical illustrations,  of  Sokratic  dialogue. 

As  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher  was  here  put  forth 
Dion  learns  ^^^^  consummate  efficacy,  the  predisposition 
to  hate  the  of  the  learner  enabled  it  to  take  full  effect.  Dior 
de°°oUs^  became  an  altered  man  both  in  public  sentiment 
—he  con"^  and  in  individual  behaviour.  He  recollected  thai 
*^oHt?caY^^  twenty  years  before,  his  country  Syracuse  had 
and\efor-  been  as  free  as  Athens.  He  learnt  to  abhoi 
matory  the  iniquity  of  the  despotism  by    which    her 

liberty  had  been  overthrown,  and  by  which  sub- 
sequently the  liberties  of  so  many  other  Greeks  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  had  been  trodden  down  also.  He  was  made  to 
remark,  that  Sicily  had  been  half-barbarized  through  the 
foreign  mercenaries  imported  as  the  despot's  instruments. 
He  conceived  the  sublime  idea  or  dream  of  rectifying  all 
this  accumulation  of  wrong  and  suffering.  It  was  his  wish 
first  to  cleanse  Syracuse  from  the  blot  of  slavery,  and  to 
clothe  her  anew  in  the  brightness  and  dignity  of  freedom; 
yet  not  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  popular  govern- 
ment as  it  had  stood  prior  to  the  usurpation,  but  of 
establishing  an  improved  constitutional  polity,  originated 
by  himself,  with  laws  which  should  not  only  secure  in- 
dividual rights,  but  also  educate  and  moralize  the  citizens.  ^ 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  335  E.  t;£aOai,  oxi  ttjv  otpx^jv  el  xotrsayev, 
Aicjjvtx  yap  iyih  aacptb?  oi5a,  (b<;  6l6v  tbi;  oux  av  tote  etc'  aXXo  ^s.  ayj^iin 
TE  uspl  dvQpcbTiiov  dvQpiOTCOv  Siiajrupi-     t-^<;  dpx^?  eTpdnSTO,  TJ  in[  to — 2upa- 
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The  function  which  he  imagined  to  himself,  and  which  the 
conversation  of  Plato  suggested,  was  not  that  of  a  despot 
like  Dionysius,  but  that  of  a  despotic  legislator  like  Lykur- 
gus,  1  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  omnipotence,  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  grateful  citizens  in  a  state  of  public 
confusion,  to  originate  a  good  system;  which,  when  once 
put  in  motion,  would  keep  itself  alive  by  fashioning  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence. 
After  having  thus  both  liberated  and  reformed  Syracuse, 
X)ion  promised  to  himself  that  he  would  employ  Syracusan 
force,  not  in  annihilating,  but  in  recreating,  other  free 
Hellenic  communities  throughout  the  island;  expelling  from 
thence  all  the  barbarians — both  the  imported  mercenaries 
and  the  Carthaginians. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  projects  which  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  Dion  as  he  listened  to 
Plato ;  hopes  pregnant  with  future  results  which   o/ Sits  ?n 
neither  of  them  contemplated — and  not  unworthy  Dion-he 
of  being  compared  with  those  enthusiastic  aspira-  piS^^nto 
tions  which  the  young  Spartan  kings  Agis  and  communi- 
Kleomenes  imbibed,   a  century  afterwards,  in  Dionysius!^ 
part  from  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher 
Sphgerus.2     Never  before  had  Plato  met  with  a  pupil  who 
so  quickly  apprehended,  so  profoundly  meditated,  or  so 
passionately  laid  to  heart  his  lessons. 3    Inflamed  with  his 
newly  communicated  impulse  towards  philosophy,  as  the 
supreme  guide  and  directress  of  virtuous  conduct,  Dion 
altered  his  habits  of  life;  exchanging  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  a  Sicilian   rich  man  for  the   simple   fare  and 
regulated  application  becoming  a  votary  of  the  Academy. 
In  this  course  he  persisted  without  faltering, throughout 
all  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  in  spite  of  the 
unpopularity  contracted  among  his  immediate  companions. 

aouoa?  fx£v  irpiutov,  tyjv  TtaxpiSa  tyjv         Compare   the  heginning    of   the 

iauTOu,  ETtel  ty)^  fiouXslav  aot^i;  airi^X-  same  epistle,  p.  324  A. 

)>a^e  Tcol  cpai5pOva<;  sXeuOspitjj  ev  oyji-         ^  Plato,  Epist.  iv.  p.  320  E.  (ad- 

{jLoiTi   xatiaTTjas,    xb    jjiSTa   tout'    fiv  dressed  to  Dion) tb?  ouv  Otio 

TiaciQ    p-T^xaviQ    exoafiTjas   vojjlok;  toI?  TcotvTcov    opibfjisvoi;   icopaaxsudtCou  tov 

itpooiQxouai    TS    xal     opiaToii;     to'J(;  Te   AuxoupYov    exsivov   apyalov   ocTto- 

TtoXiTKi; — TOTS  ecp£^'^<;  to'Jtoi?  7tpoij9u-  Sei^tov,  xal  tov  Kupov  xal  eitk;  aXXoi; 

jasIt'  av  TipaSai,  Ttaaav  SixsXiav  xaT-  noDTtoTS    ISo^ev    y^hzi    xal     itoXiTela 

oixll^eiv   xal  eXeuQepav  ar.b  tu)v  pap-  8i»veYX£iv,  Ac. 
Papu)v    itoielv,    to'!)?    fjiev    exPoXXu)v,         *  Plutarch,  Kleoraends,  c.  2-11. 
-TOV)?  5e  x^ipouH-evoi;  paov*Iiptuvo;,«tc.         'Plato,   Epiatol.   vii.  p.   327  A, 
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His  enthusiasm  even  led  him  to  helieve,  that  the  despot 
himself,  unable  to  resist  that  persuasive  tongue  by  which 
he  had  been  himself  converted,  might  be  gently  brought 
round  into  an  employment  of  his  mighty  force  for  beneficent  ■ 
and  reformatory  purposes.  Accordingly  Dion,  inviting 
Plato  to  Syracuse,  procured  for  him  an  interview  withDio- 
nysius.  How  miserably  the  speculation  failed,  has  been 
recounted  in  my  last  chapter.  Instead  of  acquiring  a  new 
convert,  the  philosopher  was  fortunate  in  rescuing  nis  own 
person,  and  in  making  good  his  returning  footsteps  out  of 
that  lion's  den,  into  which  the  improvident  enthusiasm  of 
his  young  friend  had  inveigled  him. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  Plato  by  Dionysius  was  a 
Dion  main-  painful,  though  salutary,  warning  to  Dion, 
tains  the  Withoutsacrificing  either  his  own  convictions,  or 
fj'n  ^and '""  ^^e  philosophical  regularity  of  life  which  he  had 
confidence  thought  fit  to  adopt — he  saw  that  patience  was 
s/uf'untii  imperatively  necessary,  and  he  so  conducted 
the  death  himself  as  to  maintain  unabated  the  favour  and 
—Mb  vVsUs  confidence  of  Dionysius.  Such  a  policy  would 
to  Peio-  probably  be  recommended  to  him  even  by  Plato, 
ponnesus.  ^^  prospect  of  a  better  future.  But  it  would 
be  strenuously  urged  by  the  Pythagoreans  of  Southern 
Italy;  among  whom  was  Archytas,  distinguished  not  only 
as  a  mathematician  and  friend  of  Plato,  but  also  as  the 
chief  political  magistrate  of  Tarentum.  To  these  men, 
who  dwelt  all  within  the  reach,  2  if  not  under  the  dominion, 
of  this  formidable  Syracusan  despot,  it  would  be  an 
unspeakable  advantage  to  have  a  friend  like  Dion  near  him, 
possessing  his  confidence,  and  serving  as  a  shield  to  them 

Alu>v  fiiiv   Tfip   8t|   ptiX*    e^fjiaQT);   u)v  [iOvi/Tj?  npb^   dpexi^v,   avs9Xey07)  ttjv 

itp6?  TE  xSXXa,  xol  npo?  TO'JcToxe  UTC*  '|'t>X''l^  **'• 

£(100  Xeyopisvou;  Xoyouc,  oStio?  6Semc         '  See    the    story    in  Jamblichus 

uitTjXouffe  xal  acpoSpa,  (hz  ouSslc  nw-  (Vit.  Pythagorae,  c.  189)  of  a  com- 

110T6  u)v   eyti)   npoaexoxov  vetov,   xal  pany   of  Syracusan   troops    under 

TOv  citiXoiTcov  piov  C^v  r)9eX7)ae   6io-  Eurymenfts   the   brother   of  Dion, 

cpepovTU)?  Ttbv  itoXXiJbv 'lToXiu)TU)vxai  sent  to  lie  in  ambuscade  for  some 

2ixeXiu)T(I)v,    ap£TT]v    Ttspl    nXeiovoc  Pythagoreans    between    Tarentum 

ijSov^i;  T^?   xe   oIXXtji;  xpy^:^?   itoioo-  and   Metapontum.     The   story  has 

|i,evoc'    ?6£v    ETtayGssxepov  xoi?    Ttepl  not  the  air  of  truth ;  but  the  state 

xo    T'jpavvixa    vofiipia     l^tbaiv    efiiu),  of  circumstances, whichitsupposeSj 

(jLS^pt  xoO  Oovdtxou  xou  itepi  Aioviaiov  illustrates    the    relation    between 

7evo|x£'^ou.  Dionysius    and    the    cities    in    the 

Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  4.    u)c  itpibxov  Tarentine  Guif, 
sYe6ffoxo    Xoyoo   xoi  <piXooo<pia«  "JjYe- 
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against  his  displeasure  or  interference.  Dion  so  far  sur- 
mounted his  own  unbending  nature  as  to  conduct  himself 
towards  Dionysius  with  skill  and  prudence.  He  was 
employed  by  the  despot  in  other  important  aifairs,  as  well 
in  embassies  to  Carthage,  which  he  fulfilled  well, 
especially  with  conspicuous  credit  for  eloquence;  and  also 
in  the  execution  of  various  cruel  orders,  w^hich  his  humanity 
secretly  mitigated,  i  After  the  death  of  Thearides,  Dio- 
nysius gave  to  Dion  in  marriage  the  widow  Arete  (his 
daughter),  and  continued  until  the  last  to  treat  him  with 
favour,  accepting  from  him  a  freedom  of  censure  such  as 
he  would  tolerate  from  no  other  adviser. 

During  the  many  years  which  elapsed  before  the 
despot  died,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Dion  found  opportunities 
of  visiting  Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  for  the  great  festivals 
and  other  purposes.  He  would  thus  keep  up  his  friendship 
ind  philosophical  communication  with  Plato.  Being  as 
he  was  minister  and  relative,  and  perhaps  successor 
presumptive,  of  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece,  he 
ivould  enjoy  everywhere  great  importance,  which  would 
enhanced  by  his  philosophy  and  eloquence.  The 
Spartans,  at  that  time  the  allies  of  Dionysius,  conferred 
ipon  Dion  the  rare  honour  of  a  vote  of  citizenship;2  and 
le  received  testimonies  of  respect  from  other  cities  also. 
5uch  honours  tended  to  exalt  his  reputation  at  Syracuse; 
vhile  the  visits  to  Athens  and  the  cities  of  Central  Greece 
nlarged  his  knowledge  both  of  politicians  and  philosophers. 

^Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  5,  6;  Corne-  Spartans    were    under    great    de- 

ius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  1,  2.  pression,  playing  the  losing  game 

Plutarch,    Dion,  c.  17,  49.    Ke-  against  Thebes.   It  is  scarcely  con- 

pecting  the  rarity  of  the  vote  of  ceivable    that  they  should   be  im- 

partan  citizenship,  see  a  remark-  prudent  enough  to  alienate  a  valu- 

ble  passage  of  Herodotus,  ix.  33-35.  able  ally  for  the  sake  of  gratuit- 

Plutarch  states  that  the  Spartans  ously  honouring  an  exile  whom  he 

oted    their   citizenship    to    Dion  hated  and  had  banished.    Whereas 

uring  his  exile,  while  he  was  in  if  we    suppose   the   vote    to   have 

'eloponnesus    after    the    year   367  been  passed  during  the  lifetime  of 

.C,   at   enmity  with   the  younger  the  elder  Dionysius,  it  would  count 

)iony8ius  then  despot  of  Syracuse;  as  a  compliment  to  him  as  well  as 

'^hom  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  to  Dion,  and  would  thus  be  an  act 

partans  took  the  risk  of  offending,  of  political  prudence  as  well  as  of 

a    order  that    they  might   testify  genuine  respect.     Plutarch  speaks 

leir  extreme  admiration  for  Dion,  as  if  he    supposed   that  Dion  was 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plutarch  never   in   Peloponnesus   until  the 

1  mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  this  time  of  his  exile,  which  is,  in  my 

rant.    In  and  after   367  B.C.,    the  judgement,  highly  improbable. 

z  2 
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At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
Bc  367.  occasioned  by  an  unexpected  attack  of  fever, 
Death  of  after  a  few  days'  illness.  He  had  made  no 
the  elder  special  announcement  about  his  succession.  Ac- 
— di^er-"^  cordingly,  as  soon  as  the  physicians  pronounced 
gences  of  Jiim  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  a  competition 
tween^thV  arose  between  his  two  families :  on  the  one  hand 
two  lines  Diouysius  the  younger,  his  son  by  the  Lokrian 
of  family.  ^-^^  Doris;  on  the  other,  his  wife  Aristomache 
and  her  brother  Dion,  representing  her  children  Hipparinus 
and  Nysseus,  then  very  young.  Dion,  wishing  to  obtain 
for  these  two  youths  either  a  partnership  in  the  future 
power,  or  some  other  beneficial  provision,  solicited  leave 
to  approach  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man.  But  the  physi- 
cians refused  to  grant  his  request  without  apprising  the 
younger  Dionysius;  who,  being  resolved  to  prevent  it, 
directed  a  soporific  potion  to  be  administered  to  his  father, 
from  the  effects  of  which  the  latter  never  awoke  so  as  to 
be  able  to  see  any  one.  i  The  interview  with  Dion  being 
thus  frustrated,  and  the  father  dying  without  giving  Jiny 
directions,  Dionysius  the  younger  succeeded  as  eldest  son, 
without  opposition.  He  was  presented  to  that  which  -was 
called  an  assembly  of  the  Syracusan  people,  2  and  delivered 
some  conciliatory  phrases,  requesting  them  to  continue 
to  him  that  goodwill  which  they  had  so  long  shown  to  his 
father.  Consent  and  acclamation  were  of  course  not 
wanting,  to  the  new  master  of  the  troops,  treasures, 
magazines,  and  fortifications  in  Ortygia ;  those  "adamantine 
chains"  which  were  well  known  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  any  real  popular  good-will. 

Dionysius  II.  (or  the  younger),  then  about  25  years  of 
age,  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  natural 
capacity,   and  of  quick   and  lively  impulses ;3 
but  weak  and  vain'  in  his  character,  given  to 
Dionysius     transitory  caprices,  and  eager  in  his  appetite 
Ms^*father      ^^r  praise  without  iDeing  capable  of  any  industri- 
— his  ous  or  resolute  efforts  to  earn  it.  As  yet  he  was 

wholly  unpractised  m  serious  business  01  any 


B.C. 

The 
younger 


character. 


'  Cornelius   Nepos,    Dion,    c.  2;  Ty)<  tou  (J.av9av£iv  Buvafiiv,  cpiXotifAO? 

Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6.  6e  SaofxaaTux;,  &c.    Compare  p.  330 

'  Diodor.  xv.  74.  A.  p.  S28  B;   also  Epist.  iii.  p.  316 

»  Plato,   Epistol.   vii.   p.    338   E.  C,  p.  317  E. 

*0   5s  OUTS  aXXu)?  sjtIv  acp'Jir];  upoi;  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7-9. 
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kind.  He  had  neither  seen  military  service  nor  mingled 
in  the  discussion  of  political  measures;  having  been 
studiously  kept  back  from  both,  by  the  extreme  jealousy 
I  of  his  father.  His  life  had  been  passed  in  the  palace  or 
lacropolis  of  Ortygia,  amidst  all  the  indulgences  and  luxuries 
belonging  to  a  princely  station,  diversified  with  amateur 
carpenter's  work  and  turnery.  However,  the  tastes  of  the 
father  introduced  among  the  guests  at  the  palace  a  certain 
number  of  poets,  reciters,  musicians,  &c.,  so  that  the 
younger  Dionysius  had  contracted  a  relish  for  poetical 
literature,  which  opened  his  mind  to  generous  sentiments, 
and  large  conceptions  of  excellence,  more  than  any  other 
portion  of  his  very  confined  experience.  To  philosophy, 
to  instrj^tive  conversation,  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  he 
was  a  stranger,  i  But  the  very  feebleness  and  indecision 
of  his  character  presented  him  as  impressible,  perhaps 
improveable,  by  a  strong  will  and  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  as  well  as  from 
any  other. 

Such  was   the   novice  who   suddenly  stept  into  the 
place  of  the  most  energetic  and  powerful  despot   conduct  of 
of  the  Grecian  world.   Dion — being  as  he  was    Dion— he 
of  mature  age,  known  service  and  experience,  theyounffer 
and   full   enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  the   Dionysius — 
elder  Dionysius,  —  might  have  probably  raised  f^^^^  ^JJJ 
material   opposition   to  the  younger.    But  he   wholesome 
attempted   no   such  thing.    He  acknowledged  ^^^J'^s- 
and  supported   the  young  prince  with  cordial  sincerity,, 
dropping  altogether  those  views,  whatever  they  were,  on 
sbehalf  of  the  children  of  Aristomache,  which  had  induced 
him  to  solicit  the  last  interview  with  the  sick  man.   While 
exerting  himself  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  march  of 
the  government,  he  tried  to  gain  influence  and  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  young  Dionysius.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  council  which  took  place  after  the  accession,  Dion  stood 
conspicuous  not  less  for  his  earnest  adhesion  than  for  hia 
dignified  language  and  intelligent  advice.   The  remaining 
councillors — accustomed,  under  the  self-determining  despot 
who  had  just  quitted  the  scene,  to  the  simple  function  of 


'  Plato,    Epistol.    vii.  p.   332  E.      naiBsla?,    avopLiXT^-rcji    8e    auvouaiu» 
eitciSif)    Ta    Ttapa    xoO    naxpo;    autqi      tu)v  upoar^xouoiLv  YeYovevai,  &c. 
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hearing,  applauding,  and  obeying,  his  directions  —  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  phrases  and  compliments,  waiting 
to  catch  the  tone  of  the  young  prince  before  they  ventured 
to  pronounce  any  decided  opinion.  But  Dion,  to  whose 
freedom  of  speech  even  the  elder  Dionysius  had  partially 
submitted,  disdained  all  such  tampering,  entered  at  once 
into  a  full  review  of  the  actual  situation,  and  suggested 
the  positive  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  "We  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  the  transmission  of  an  authority  which  had 
rested  so  much  on  the  individual  spirit  of  the  former 
possessor,  there  were  many  precautions  to  be  taken, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  mercenary  troops  both  at  Syra- 
cuse and  in  the  outlying  dependencies.  All  these  necessities 
of  the  moment  Dion  set  forth,  together  with  suitable  ad- 
vice. But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  difficulties  arose  out 
of  the  war  with  Carthage  still  subsisting,  which  it  was 
foreseen  that  the  Carthaginians  were  likely  to  press  more 
vigorously,  calculating  on  the  ill-assured  tenure  and  in- 
experienced management  of  the  new  prince.  This  difficulty 
Dion  took  upon  himself.  If  the  council  should  think  it 
wise  to  make  peace,  he  engaged  to  go  to  Carthage  and 
negotiate  peace  —  a  task  in  which  he  had  been  more  than 
once  employed  under  the  elder  Dionysius.  If,  on  the  oth  ir 
hand,  it  were  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war,  he  advis(;d 
that  imposing  forces  should  be  at  once  put  in  equipmer  t, 
promising  to  furnish,  out  of  his  own  large  property,  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  outfit  of  fifty  triremes.  ^ 

The  young  Dionjj^sius  was  not  only  profoundly  iia- 
Dion  pressed  with  the  superior  wisdom  and  suggestive 

acquires  resource  of  Dion,  but  also  grateful  for  his 
enlVand^'  g^^^^^^us  offer  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  personal 
estimation  support.2  In  all  probability  Dion  actually  carried 
D^on  sius  *^^  offer  into  effect,  for  to  a  man  of  his  dispo- 
sition, money  had  little  value  except  as  a  means 
of  extending  influence  and  acquiring  reputation.  The  war 
with  Carthage  seems  to  have  lasted  at  least  throughout 
the  next  year,  3  and  to   have  been  terminated  not  long 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6.  visited  him  at  Syracuse,  within  the 
'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7.  '0  |jl£v  oh->  year    immediately    after    his    ac- 
Aio^^'iaio;  U7t£p(p'ju)i;  t7)v  [xsyaXo'l/yyiav  cession  (Plato,   Epistol.    iii.  p.  317 
eQa'jfjLajc  xoti  TTj-ii  TcpoS'JixiavrjYa'VjJSv.  A).     "We    may  reasonably  presume 
'  Dionysius  II.  was    engaged   in  that   this   was   the  war  with  Car- 
war   at  the    time  when  Plato  first  thage. 
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afterwards.  But  it  never  assumed  those  perilous  propor- 
tions which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  council  as 
probable.  As  a  mere  contingency,  however,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  Dionysius  with  alarm,  combined  with  the 
other  exigencies  of  his  new  situation.  At  first  he  was 
painfully  conscious  of  his  own  inexperience;  anxious  about 
hazards  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  not 
merely  open  to  advice,  but  eager  and  thankful  for 
suggestions,  from  any  quarter  where  he  could  place  con- 
fidence. Dion,  identified  by  ancient  connection  as  well  as 
by  marriage  with  the  Dionysian  family — trusted,  more 
than  any  one  else,  by  the  old  despot,  and  surrounded  with 
that  accessory  dignity  which  ascetic  strictness  of  life 
usually  confers  in  excess  —  presented  every  title  to  such 
confidence.  And  when  he  was  found  not  only  the  most 
trustworthy,  but  the  most  frank  and  fearless,  of  counsellors, 
Dionysius  gladly  yielded  both  to  the  measures  which  he 
advised  and  to  the  impulses  which  he  inspired. 

Such  was  the  political  atmosphere  of  Syracuse  during 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  new  ac-  ^.c  367. 
cession,  while  the  splendid  obsequies  inhonour  of  j^gcaii  of 
the  departed  Dionysius  were  being  solemnized;   Piniistus 
coupled  with  a  funeral  pile  so  elaborate  as  to   ^^^^  ®^'^®* 
confer  celebrity   on   Timseus  the  constructor — and  com- 
memorated by  architectural  monuments,  too  grand  to  be 
permanent,!   immediately   outside   of  Ortygia,   near  the 

Compare  Diodorus  (xvi.  5),  who  the  funeral  pile:  see  Athenseus,  v. 
mentions  that  the  younger  Diony-  p.  206.  Both  Goller  (Timsi  Fragm. 
Bins  also  carried  on  war  for  some  95)  and  M.  Didot  (Timsei  Fr.  126) 
little  time,  in  a  languid  manner,  have  referred  this  passage  to  Ti- 
against  the  Lucanians;  and  that  he  ma;us  the  historian,  and  have  sup- 
founded  two  cities  on  the  coast  of  posed  it  to  relate  to  the  description 
Apulia  in  the  Adriatic.  I  think  given  by  Timaeus  of  the  funeral- 
it  probable  that  these  two  last-  pile.  But  the  passage  in  Athenseus 
mentioned  foundations  were  acts  seems  to  me  to  indicate  Timaeus 
of  Dionysius  L,  not  of  Dionysius  II.  as  the  builder,  not  the  descriier, 
They  were  not  likely  to  be  under-  of  this  famous  uupa. 
taken  by  a  young  prince  of  back-  It  is  he  who  is  meant,  probably, 
ward  disposition,  at  his  first  ac-  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  (DeNatur& 
cession.  Deor.  iii.  35)— (Dionysius)  "in  suo 

>  Tacitus,  Histor.  ii.  49.    "Othoni  lectulo     mortuus    in    Tympanidis 

sepulcrum  exstructum   est,    modi-  rogum  Hiatus  est,  eamque  potesta- 

cum,  et  mansurum."  tem  quam  ipse  per  scelus  erat  na- 

A  person  named  Timrous  was  ira-  ctus,  quasijustamet  legitimamhere- 

mortalized   as    the  constructor   of  ditatis  loco   filio   tradidit."     Tbia 
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Regal  Gates  leading  to  that  citadel.  Among  the  popular 
measures,  natural  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign, 
the  historian  Philistus  was  recalled  from  exile,  i  He  had  been 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  attached  partisans  of  the  elder 
Dionysius;  by  whom,  however,  he  had  at  last  been  banished, 
and  never  afterwards  forgiven.  His  recall  now  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  and  valuable  assistant  to  the  younger,  whom 
it  also  presented  as  softening  the  rigorous  proceedings  of 
his  father.  In  this  respect,  it  would  harmonise  with  the 
views  of  Dion,  though  Philistus  afterwards  became  his 
great  opponent. 

Dion  was  now  both  the  prime  minister,  and  the  con- 
Dion  tries  fidential  monitor,  of  the  young  Dionysius.  He 
to  work  upheld  the  march  of  the  government  with  un- 
ndnd  of^  diminished  energy,  and  was  of  greater  political 
Dionysius,  importance  than  Dionysius  himself.  But  success 
frJIr'^^oU-  ^^  *^is  object  was  not  the  end  for  which  Dion 
ticai  laboured.     He  neither  wished  to  serve  a  despot, 

fnrmenui*  ^^^  ^^  become  a  despot  himself.  The  moment 
improve-  was  favourable  for  resuming  that  project  which 
ment.  ^iq  had  formerly  imbibed  from  Plato,  and  which, 

in  spite  of  contemptuous  disparagement  by  his  former 
master,  had  ever  since  clung  to  him  as  the  dream  of  his 
heart  and  life.  To  make  Syracuse  a  free  city,  under  a 
government,  not  of  will,  but  of  good  laws,  with  himself  as 
lawgiver  in  substance,  if  not  in  name — to  enfranchise  and 
re-plant  the  semi-barbarised  Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily — and 
to  expel  the  Carthaginians — were  schemes  to  which  he  now 
again  devoted  himself  with  unabated  enthusiasm.     But  he 

seems  at  least  the  best  way  of  ex-  elder;  that  is,  very  early  after  the 
plaining  a  passage  which  perplexes  commencement  of  the  new  reign, 
the  editors :  see  the  note  of  Davis.  Philistus  had  described,  in  his 
'  Plutarch  (De  Exilio,  p.  637)  and  history,  these  obsequies  in  a  man- 
Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  3)  repre-  ner  so  elaborate  and  copious  that 
sent  that  Philistus  was  recalled  at  this  passage  in  his  work  excited 
the  persuasion  of  the  enemies  of  the  special  notice  of  the  ancient 
Dion,  as  a  counterpoise  and  cor-  critics  (see  Philisti  Fragment.  42, 
rective  to  the  ascendency  of  the  ed.  Didot;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c. 
latter  over  Dionysius  the  younger.  34).  I  venture  to  think  that  this 
Though  Philistus  afterwards  ac-  proves  him  to  have  been  present 
tually  performed  this  part,  I  doubt  at  the  obsequies;  which  would  of 
whether  such  was  the  motive  which  course  be  very  impressive  to  him, 
caused  him  to  be  recalled.  He  since  they  were  among  the  first 
seems  to  have  come  back  hefore  things  which  he  saw  after  his  long 
the    obsequies    of  Dionysius    the  exile. 
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did  not  look  to  any  other  means  of  achieving  them  than 
the  consent  and  initiative  of  Dionysius  himself.  The  man 
who  had  been  sanguine  enough  to  think  of  working  upon 
the  iron  soul  of  the  father,  was  not  likely  to  despair  of 
shaping  anew  the  more  malleable  metal  of  which  the  son  was 
composed.  Accordingly,  while  lending  to  Dionysius  his 
best  service  as  minister,  he  also  took  up  the  Platonic  pro- 
fession, and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  reform  both  himself 
and  his  government.  He  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  him 
a  relish  for  a  better  and  nobler  private  conduct  than  that 
which  prevailed  among  the  luxurious  companions  around 
him.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  scientific  and  soul- 
stirring  conversation  of  Plato;  specimens i  of  which  he 
either  read  aloud  or  repeated,  exalting  the  hearer  not  only 
to  a  higher  intellectual  range,  but  also  to  the  full  majesty 
of  mind  requisite  for  ruling  others  with  honour  and  im- 
provement. He  pointed  out  the  unrivalled  glory  which 
Dionysius  would  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  by  consent- 
ing to  employ  his  vast  power,  not  as  a  despot  working  on 
the  fears  of  subjects,  but  as  a  king  enforcing  temperance 
and  justice,  by  his  own  paternal  example  as  well  as  by  good 
laws.  He  tried  to  show  that  Dionysius,  after  having 
liberated  Syracuse,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  king  limited 
and  responsible  amidst  grateful  citizens,  would  have  far 
more  real  force  aginst  the  barbarians  than  at  present. 2 

Such  were  the  new  convictions  which  Dion  tried  to  work 
into   the   mind   of  the  young  Dionysius,  as  a   His  earnest 
living  faith  and  sentiment.  Penetrated  as  he  was   exhorta- 
with  the  Platonic  idea — that  nothing  could  be   duce^  c^Jn- 
done  for  the   improvement   and   happiness   of  siderabie 
mankind, 3  until  philosophy  and  ruling  power   spkhV^' 
came  together  in  the  same  hands ;  but  everything,   Dionysius 
if  the  two  did  so  come  together — he  thought  Ttrong 
that  he  saw  before  him  a  chance  of  realizing  the   desire  to 
conjunction,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  among   conve"rse 
all  Hellenic  potentates.     He  already  beheld  in   with  Piato. 
fancy   his   native  country  and  fellow   citizens   liberated, 
moralised,  ennobled,  and  conducted  to  happiness,  without 

*  Plutarch,    Dion,    c.   11.     Tauxa  Epiat.  vii.  p.  327  C. 

^toXXdtxK;   Toii   Aituvo?    TtapotwoiivTO?,  '  Plato,    Epist.   vii.    p.  328  A.  p. 

xat  TU)v  X6-]fcov   T(I)v  fl/aTUivo?  eotim  335  E;   Plato,  Republic,  vi.  p.  499 

ouoTivac;  uitooTisipovTOc,  &c.  C.  D. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  10,  11 ;  Plato, 
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murder  or  persecution,  i  simply  by  the  well-meaning  and 
instructed  employment  of  power  already  organised.  If 
accident  had  thrown  the  despotism  into  the  hands  of  Dion 
himself,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the  Glrecian  world  would 
probably  have  seen  an  experiment  tried,  as  memorable  and 
generous  as  any  event  recorded  in  its  history:  what  would 
have  been  its  result,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  was  enough  to 
fire  his  inmost  soul,  to  see  himself  separated  from  the  ex- 
periment only  by  the  necessity  of  persuading  an  impressible 
young  man  over  whom  he  had  much  influence;  and  for 
himself,  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  humbler  position  of 
nominal  minister,  but  real  originator  and  chief,  in  so  noble 
an  enterprise.  2  His  persuasive  powers,  strengthened  ^s 
they  were  by  intense  earnestness  as  well  as  by  his  im- 
posing station  and  practical  capacity,  actually  wrought  a 
great  effect  upon  Dionysius.  The  young  man  appeared 
animated  with  a  strong  desire  of  self-improvement,  and  of 
qualifying  himself  for  such  a  use  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment as  Dion  depicted.  He  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  feeling  by  expressing  eagerness  to  see  and  converse 
with  Plato,  to  whom  he  sent  several  personal  messages, 
warmly  requesting  him  to  visit  Syracuse.  3 

This  was  precisely  the  first  step  which  Dion  had  beer 
Invitation  labouring  to  bring  about.  He  well  knew,  and 
sent  to  had   personally   felt,   the   wonderful   magic  o:: 

by*Dion°*^  Plato's  conversation  when  addressed  to  young; 
and  by  men.     To  bring  Plato  to  Syracuse,  and  to  pour 

Dionysius.  j^-g  eloquent  language  into  the  predisposed  ears 
of  Dionysius,  appeared  like  realising  the  conjunction  of 
philosophy  and  power.  Accordingly  he  sent  to  Athens, 
along  with  the  invitation  from  Dionysius,  the  most  pressing 
and  emphatic  entreaties  from  himself.  He  represented  the 
immense  prize  to  be  won — nothing  less  than  the  means  of 

1  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  327  E.  ...'0  "kii  t^c  apX^?  a^iov,  outu)  xoivcovelv 

6rj  xai  muv  2i  SiaTtpa^aiTO  ev  Aiovualij)  ayTcp  toO  piou  navTo?. 

tu;  ETteyeipTjae,  ixsyaXa?  eXicioz;  six^v,  *  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  327  E. ;  Plu- 

ovsO  ocpaY'Ji>v  xai  GavaTCov  xai  tujv  vuv  tarcb,  Dion,   c.  11.     eaysv  epio?  tov 

YeyovoTiuv  xaxu)v,    piov  Sv  eu5ai|i.ova  Aio^^uoiov  6^o<;  xai  itepifiavy)?  Td)v  is 

xai  dXrjQivov    ev   itaaiQ   t^  X^P?  ^'^'  Xoyujv  xai  x^c  auvouoia<;  toO  IlXdTU)- 

Tauxeudaai.  vo;.     Eu9'j;   ouv  'AGi^vat^s   iroXXi   (jiev 

*  Plato,    Epistol.    vii.   p.   333   B.  etfoixa  YpafAfJ-axx  napa  tou  Aiovusioy, 

Taixov   itpo;  Aicova  2upax6oioi   xoTe  itoXXai  6'  eitiaxi^'|*si;  tou  AlujvOi;,  oX- 

ETtaOov,  6i:Ep  xai  Aiovuato:,  oxs  auxov  Xai  8'  e$  'IxaXia;  Tcapa  xu)/  IIuQaYO- 

STzzyzipzi  7rai5iuaa;  xai  6pi'|;a?  Paai-  pixibv,  &c. 
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directing  the  action  of  an  organised  power,  extending  over 
all  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily — provided  only  the  mind 
of  Dionysius  could  be  thoroughly  gained  over.  This  (he 
said)  was  already  half  done;  not  only  Dionysius  himself, 
but  also  his  youthful  half-brothers  of  the  other  line,  had 
been  impressed  with  earnest  mental  aspirations,  and  longed 
to  drink  at  the  pure  fountain  of  true  philosophy.  Everything 
presaged  complete  success,  such  as  would  render  them 
hearty  and  active  proselytes,  if  Plato  would  only  come 
forthwith — before  hostile  influences  could  have  time  to 
corrupt  them — and  devote  to  the  task  his  unrivalled  art  of 
penetrating  the  youthful  mind.  These  hostile  influences 
were  indeed  at  work,  and  with  great  activity;  if  victorious, 
they  would  not  only  defeat  the  project  of  Dion,  but  might 
even  provoke  his  expulsion,  or  threaten  his  life.  Could 
Plato,  by  declining  the  invitation,  leave  his  devoted  cham- 
pion and  apostle  to  fight  so  great  a  battle,  alone  and  un- 
assisted ?  What  could  Plato  say  for  himself  afterwards,  if 
by  declining  to  come,  he  not  only  let  slip  the  greatest  pro- 
spective victory  which  had  ever  been  opened  to  philosophy, 
but  also  permitted  the  corruption  of  Dionysius  and  the 
ruin  of  Dion?  1 

Such  appeals,  in  themselves  emphatic  and  touching, 
reached    Athens,  reinforced    by    solicitations,  jj^gj^^tj  ^^ 
hardly  less  strenuous,  from  Archytas  of  Taren-   of  Piato— 
tum  and  the  other  Pythagorean  philosophers  in  te  reiuct- 
the  south  of  Italy;  to  whose  personal  well-being,   consents  to 
over  and  above  the  interests  of  philosophy,  the  ;^Jsit 
character  of  the  future  Syracusan  government  was     y^^*^"^®* 
of  capital  importance.  Plato  was  deeply  agitated  and  embar- 
rassed. He  was  now  61  years  of  age.  He  enjoyed  pre-eminent 
estimation,  in  the  grove  of  Akademus  near  Athens,  amidst 
admiring  hearers  from  all  parts  of  Greece.    The  Athenian 
democracy,  if  it  accorded  to  him  no  influence  on  public 
aff"airs,  neither  molested  him  nor  dimmed  his  intellectual 
glory.     The  proposed  voyage  to  Syracuse  carried  him  out 
of  this  enviable  position  into  a  new  field  of  hazard  and 
speculation;  brilliant  indeed  and  flattering, beyond  anything 
which  had  ever  been  approached  by  philosophy,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded; but  fraught  with  disgrace,  and  even  with  danger 
to  all  concerned,  if  it  failed.     Plato  had  already  seen  the 
elder  Dionysius  surrounded  by  his  walls  and  mercenaries  in 

*  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  323. 
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Ortygia,  and  had  learnt  by  cruel  experience  the  painful 
consequences  of  propounding  philosophy  to  an  intractable 
hearer,  whose  displeasure  passed  so  readily  into  act.  The 
sight  of  contemporary  despots  nearer  home,  such  as  Euphron 
of  Sikyon  and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  was  by  no  means  re- 
assuring; nor  could  he  reasonably  stake  his  person  and  re- 
putation on  the  chance,  that  the  younger  Dionysius  might 
prove  a  glorious  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To  out- 
weigh such  scruples,  he  had  indeed  the  positive  and  re- 
spectful invitation  of  Dionysius  himself;  which  however 
would  have  passed  for  a  transitory,  though  vehement,  ca- 
price on  the  part  of  a  young  prince,  had  it  not  been  backed 
by  the  strong  assurances  of  a  mature  man  and  valued  friend 
like  Dion.  To  these  assurances,  and  to  the  shame  which 
would  be  incurred  by  leaving  Dion  to  fight  the  battle  and 
incur  the  danger  alone,  Plato  sacrificed  his  own  grounds 
for  hesitation.  He  went  to  Syracuse,  less  with  the  hope  of 
succeeding  in  the  intended  conversion  of  Dionysius,  than 
from  the  fear  of  hearing  both  himself  and  his  philosophy 
taunted  with  confessed  impotence — as  fit  only  for  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  school,  shrinking  from  all  applic?-tion  to 
practice,  betraying  the  interest  of  his  Pythagorean  friends, 
and  basely  deserting  that  devoted  champion  who  had  half 
opened  the  door  to  him  for  triumphant  admission,  i 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  philosopher  gives  of 
his  own  state  of  mind  in  going  to  Syracuse.  At 
s^raciTie— ^  the  Same  time,  he  intimates  that  his  motives 
unbounded  Were  differently  interpreted  by  others.  2  And 
deference  ^g  ^^q  account  which  WO  possess  was  written 
admiration  fifteen  years  after  the  event  —  when  Dion  had 
manifested  perished,  when  the  Syracusan  enterprise  had 
him  It^first  realised  nothing  like  what  was  expected  and 
by  Diony-  when  Plato  looked  back  upon  it  with  the 
and  hatred     utmost  grief  and  aversion, 3  which  must  have 

•  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  328.  TauTT)  ou   fffiixpoic*  eix    ouv  i:aQoi  ti,    tXx* 

fxev    T-^    Siotvoia    xal    ToXfxig     air^jpa  ixiztsoi-*   uuo  Aiovuaiou   xal  tibv  oiX- 

oixoQev,  ou)^  jl  Tivsc  eSo^aCov,  Xcov  syQpcbv  IXQoi  itotp'  riit-OLf:  (fsuYUiv, 

dXX'    aiff)(Uv6fjLevoc    |X£v    sfxau-  xat  avipoito,  e'lTrcbv,  &c. 

Tov  TO  (jLSY  iffTOv,  (XTj  66^aifjLi  TtoTS  *  This  is  contained  in  the  words 

IjxauTqi  iravrartaoi  XoYO?  [jLOvo-j  axsy-  o 'J  •/    -q    tivsc    s  6  6  $a  t^ov— before 

v(I)«   eivai   ti;,    IpYOU    oe   ou5ivc<;  it  cited. 

TtOTS  4xujv  av9a'j;ao9ai,   xivSovsuaeiv  *  Plato,    Epistol.   vii.  p.   350  E. 

8s  iTpo5ouvai  itpioTov  [xsv  ttjv  Aia)vo(;  -rauxa  sitov  |X£|jiio'/lxtb<;  tt)v  irspi  2i- 

^eviav   sv   xiv5uvoi(:  Sviiu;  ysyovoto?  xeXlov  TiXdvTjv  xai  dioy^iav,  &c. 
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poisoned  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  p^^J^iisfus 
— we  may  fairly  suspect  that  he  partially  transfers   and  other 
back  to  367  B.C.  the  feelings  of  352  b.c;  and  that   courtiers, 
at  the  earlier  period,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  not  merely 
because  he  was  ashamed  to  decline,  but  because  he  really 
flattered  himself  with  some  hopes  of  success. 

However  desponding  he  may  have  been  before,  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  conceive  hopes  from  the  warmth  of 
his  first  reception.  One  of  the  royal  carriages  met  him  at 
his  landing,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  lodging.  Dionysius 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  his  safe 
arrival.  The  banquets  at  the  acropolis  became  distinguished 
for  their  plainness  and  sobriety.  Never  had  Dionysius  been 
seen  so  gentle  in  answering  suitors  or  transacting  public 
business.  He  began  immediately  to  take  lessons  in  geo- 
metry from  Plato.  Every  one  around  him,  of  course,  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  taste  for  geometry; i  so  that  the 
floors  were  all  spread  with  sand,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  except  triangles  and  other  figures  inscribed  upon  it, 
with  expositors  and  a  listening  crowd  around  them.  To 
those  who  had  been  inmates  of  the  acropolis  under  the 
reign  of  the  former  despot,  this  change  was  surprising 
enough.  But  their  surprise  was .  converted  into  alarm, 
when,  at  a  periodical  sacrifice  just  then  offered,  Dionysius 
himself  arrested  the  herald  in  pronouncing  the  customary 
prayer  to  the  gods — "That  the  despotism  might  long  remain 
unshaken."  "Stop!  (said Dionysius  to  the  herald)  imprecate 
no  such  curse  upon  us!" 2  To  the  ears  of  Philistus,  and 
the  old  politicians,  these  words  portended  nothing  less 
than  revolution  to  the  dynasty,  and  ruin  to  Syracusan 
power.  A  single  Athenian  sophist  (they  exclaimed),  with 
no  other  force  than  his  tongue  and  his  reputation,  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Syracuse;  an  attempt  in  which 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  had  miserably  perished  half 
a  century  before.  3  Ineffably  were  they  disgusted  to  see 
Dionysius  abdicate  in  favour  of  Plato,  and  exchange  the 

XenokratSs  seems  to  have  accom-  pov  (xiv  'A9r]vaToi  vayxixal?  xal  nsl^i- 

panied    Plato    to    Sicily    (Diogen.  xal;  SuvafASui  SsOpo  TtXsuaavTs?  anui- 

Laert.  iv.  2,  1).  Xovto    xal    6is9&dprjaav    itpoxspov    ■^ 

'  Plutarch,  De  Adulator.  etAmici  Xtxfitlf  Supaxouaat;,   vuvi  6s  5i'  dvo; 

Discrimine.  p.  52  C.  oocpiaTOii  xaxaXuo'jat  Tr)v  Aiovooriou 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  13.   O'J  r.aua^  TupawlSa,  Ac. 

xatapcbfiEvo?  v)|xtv;  Plato  is  here  described  as  a  So- 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  14.    'Evioi  5s  phist,  in  the  language  of  those  who 

TcpocjsitoiouvTO  Suaj^epaivsiv,  el  Trpoxs-  did  not  like  him.    Plato,  the  great 
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care  of  his  vast  force  and  dominion  for  geometrical 
problems  and  discussions  on  the  summum  bonum. 

For  a  moment  Plato  seemed  to  be  despot  of  Syracuse; 
Injudicious  SO  that  the  noble  objects  for  which  Dion  had 
™^°^®n,^^     laboured  were    apparently  within   his   reach, 

■which  Plato       .,1  in  •  ■       a      i  i« 

dealt  with  either  wholly  or  in  part.  And  as  tar  as  we  can 
Dionysius,  judge,  they  really  were  to  a  great  degree  within 
his  reach — had  this  situation,  so  interesting  and  so  fraught 
with  consequences  to  the  people  of  Sicily,  been  properly 
turned  to  account.  With  all  reverence  for  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  antiquity,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 
upon  his  own  showing,  he  not  only  failed  to  turn  the 
situation  to  account,  but  contributed  even  to  spoil  it  by  aa 
unseasonable  rigour.  To  admire  philosophy  in  its  distin- 
guished teachers,  is  one  thing;  to  learn  and  appropriate  it, 
is  another  stage,  rarer  and  more  difficult,  requiring  assi- 
duous labour,  and  no  common  endowments;  while  that 
which  Plato  calls  "the  philosophical  life,"i  or  practical 
predominance  of  a  well-trained  intellect  and  well-chosen 
ethical  purposes,  combined  with  the  minimum  of  personal 
appetite  —  is  a  third  stage,  higher  and  rarer  still.  Now 
Dionysius  had  reached  the  first  stage  only.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  warm  and  profound  admiration  for  Plato.  He 
had  imbibed  this  feeling  from  the  exhortations  of  Dion; 
and  we  shall  see  by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  it  was 
really  a  feeling  both  sincere  and  durable.  But  he  admired 
Plato  without  having  either  inclination  or  talent  to  ascend 
higher,  and  to  acquire  what  Plato  called  philosophy.  Now 
it  was  an  unexpected  good  fortune,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  persevering  enthusiasm  of  Dion,  that  Dionysius  should 
have  been  wound  up  so  far  as  to  admire  Plato,  to  invoke 
his  presence,  and  to  instal  him  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  power 
by  the  side  of  the  temporal.  Thus  much  was  more  than 
could  have  been  expected;  but  to  demand  more,  and  to 

authority  who  is  always  quoted  in  or   practice,    properly    called    So- 

disparagement  of  the  persona  call-  phists;    and   that    the    name    was 

ed  Sophists,  is  as  much  entitled  to  common    to    all   literary    men    or 

the  name  as  they,  and  is  called  so  teachers,  when   spoken    of   in    an 

equally  by  unfriendly  commenta-  unfriendly  spirit, 

tors.    I  drew  particular   attention  '  Plato,    Epistol.    vii,   p.  330  B. 

to    this    fact    in    my  sixty -eighth  'Efth  5s  itivTa  otieiasvov,  ttjv  itptb-nrjv 

chapter,   where   I   endeavoured  to  6la^<olav  ^oXatxcov    iQTcsp    dcpixofxirjv, 

show   that  there   was   no    school,  eiTtto;  eU  eTtiQ'jfjiiav  IX8oi  ttj  «  cpiX  o- 

sect,    or   body    of  persons   distin-  oocpou  (^u)-^  c  (Dionysius)— 6  6' evU 

guished  by  uniformity  of  doctrine  xr^os.^  dvtixevviuv. 
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insist  that  Dionysius  should  go  to  school  and  work  through 
a  course  of  mental  regeneration — was  a  purpose  hardly 
possible  to  attain,  and  positively  mischievous  if  it  failed. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  exactly  this  error  which  Plato,  and 
Dion  in  deference  to   Plato,   seem   to   have   committed. 
Instead   of  taking  advantage  of  the   existing   strenuous 
ardour  of  Dionysius  to  instigate  him  at  once   exhorta- 
into  active  political  measures  beneficial  to  the   dressed^by 
people   of  Syracuse   and  Sicily,   with  the  full   Plato  and 
force  of  an  authority  which  at  that  moment   5iony*s*ius 
would  have  been  irresistible — instead  of  heart-   to  reform' 
ening  him  up  against  groundless  fear  or  diffi-   aJid^correct 
culties  of  execution,  and  seeing  that  full  honour  his  own 
was  done  to  him  for  all  the  good  which  he  really   ^^^n^ai  *^^^ 
accomplished,   meditated,  or  adopted  —  Plato   imperfec- 
postponed  all  these  as  matters  for  which  his   ^^^^^' 
royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe.   He  and  Dion  began  to  deal 
with  Dionysius  as  a  confessor  treats  his  penitent;  to  probe 
the  interior  man^ — to  expose  to  him  his  own  unworthiness 
—  to  show  that  his  life,  his  training,  his  companions,  had 
all  been  vicious — to  insist  upon  repentance  and  amendment 
upon  these  points,  before  he  could  receive  absolution,  and 
be  permitted  to  enter  upon  active  political  life — to  tell 
him  that  he  must  reform  himself,  and  become  a  rational 
and  temperate  man,  before  he  was  fit  to  enter  seriously  on 
the  task  of  governing  others. 

Such  was  the  language  which  Plato  and  Dion  held  to 
Dionysius.     They  well  knew  indeed  that  they  piato 
were  treading  on  delicate  ground — that  while   damps  the 
irritating  a  spirited  horse  in  the  sensitive  part,  o^Dkniy^" 
they  had  no  security  against  his  kicks.  2   Accord-   sins 
ingly,  they  resorted  to  many  circumlocutory  and   p°oTiticai 
equivocal  expressions,  so  as  to  soften  the  offence   goo^- 


>  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  332  E. 
*A  87]  xai  Aiovuaicp  au'^spouXeyofjisv 
ifth  xai  Alu>v,  STteiSr}  Ta  Ttapdt  too 
itaTpo;  auTtJ)  $uvep£(ii^xei,  outux;  dvo- 
fjiiXi^Tip  (Jiev  naiSeia?,  dvo|jiiXT^Toj  Se 
ouvouoiu)v  "tibv  itpoarjxououjv  fifo^i- 
vai,  7tpu)T0v  ETci  TaOxa  6p(ir;aavTa 
(piXouc  aXXoo?  owtoj  t(I)v  oixswov  ajxa 
xol  T)XvxitoTiI)v  xai  aufxcpibvouc  irpo? 
opETTjv  XTrjaaoOai,  [xaXiaTa  6s  au- 

t6v     OOto,J,     tout  00     Yop     OOTOV 

OaufjiaaTU);    evoei    Ye"]fov6vai* 


XeYovxe?  o6x  e  vop  yu)?  00  t  to? 
—  06  Yop  ■^v  a  09aXe<;— tb<;  ootco 
jxev  ira<  dvrjp  aoTov  ts  xai  ex£lvoU(; 
u)v  dv  r]Ye|xu)v  •fhritai  aiboei,  |xti 
TaoTiQ  5e  TpaTtofAEMO?  Tava"»Tia  itdvTa 
dTtoTsXeX*  itopeo9el<;  5e  ux;  Xifoiktiy 
xai  ^aoTOv  Ifxcppova  xai  aui- 
9povaiioiTiad|jievo<,  el  to?  iSirjpT]- 
ixtojxsva;  SixeXla?  TtoXsi?  xaTovxiaeie 
v6|j.oii;  TS  ^ovSi^osie  xai  itoXiTslai;,  &o» 

Compare  also  p.  331  P. 

»  Horat.  Satir.  ii.  1,  17. 
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given.  But  the  effect  was  not  the  less  produced,  of 
disgusting  Dionysius  with  his  velleities  towards  political 
good.  Not  only  did  Plato  decline  entering  upon  political 
recommendations  of  his  own,  but  he  damped,  instead  of 
enforcing,  the  positive  good  resolutions  which  Dion  had 
already  succeeded  in  infusing.  Dionysius  announced  freely, 
in  the  presence  of  Plato,  his  wish  and  intention  to  trans- 
form his  despotism  at  Syracuse  into  a  limited  kingship,  and 
to  replant  the  dis-hellenised  cities  in  Sicily.  These  were 
the  two  grand  points  to  which  Dion  had  been  labouring 
so  generously  to  bring  him,  and  which  he  had  invoked 
Plato  for  the  express  purpose  of  seconding.  Yet  what 
does  Plato  say  when  this  momentous  announcement  is 
made?  Instead  of  bestowing  any  praise  or  encouragement, 
he  drily  remarks  to  Dionysius, — "  First  go  through  your 
schooling,  and  then  do  all  these  things;  otherwise  leave 
them  undone."  1  Dionysius  afterwards  complained,  and 
with  good  show  of  reason  (when  Dion  was  in  exile, 
menacing  attack  upon  Syracuse,  under  the  favourable 
sympathies  of  Plato),  that  the  great  philosopher  had  ac- 
tually deterred  him  (Dionysius)  from  executing  the  same 
capital  improvements  which  he  was  now  encouraging  Dion 
to  accomplish  by  an  armed  invasion.  Plato  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  this  reproach  afterwards;  but  even  his  own 
exculpation  proves  it  to  have  been  in  the  main  not  un- 
deserved. 

Plutarch  observes  that  Plato  felt  a  proud  consciousness 
of  philosophical  dignity  in  disdaining  respect  to  persons, 
and  in  refusing  to  the  defects  of  Dionysius  any  greater 

"Haud  mihi  deero  9'^?)  8  lexd)  Xu  ara— vu  v  Se  Aituva 

Cum  res  ipsa  feret.    Nisi  dextro  5i8aoxoifJii     Spav     auTo,     xal 

tempore,  Flacci  Toi<;  SiavoTjpiaoi  toIs  otoT^ttjv 

Verba   per   attentam    non   ibunt      otjv  apyVjv  dcpaipoofisQa  as 

Csesaris  aurem:  Ibid.  p.  319  B.    eT^e?  6s  xal  u.ol\' 

Cui  male   si  palpere,    recalcitrat  izXiaTCo?  tsXJjv,    el   |xeii.vY]aai,  d,? 

undique  tutus."  H  aiSsy  9  svxa  ^ls  sxe  Xs  ue<  «oi. 

'  Plato,   Epist.    lii.  315  E.     Odai  elv  uavta  Tauxa,   73    jat)   itoieiv 

is   o'ix   oXiYoi   Xsysiv   cs  itpo?  rivac  'Ecpirjv    eYiu     KaXXidta    [xvTjfjio- 

TU)v  Tcapi  OS  TcpssPsuovTODv,    u);    apa  vsuoai  <st. 

oou  TtoTs  XsyovToc  dxo'Jaa;  ifth  |xsX-  Cornelius    Nepos     CDion,    c.    3) 

XovTo;  rie,   xe  'EXXrjviSai;   TcoXei;  sv  gives   to  Plato    the  credit,    which 

2ixsXia    olxit^siv,    xal    Supaxouaioyi;  belongs    altogether    to    Dion,    of 

ETTTixoucpiaai,  ty)v  apyrjv  avxl  xopavvl-  having     inspired    Dionysius    with 

60c     el?      PaaiXeiav     fxexaarrjaavxa,  these  ideas, 
•caux'     apa   asfiev   xoxs,   cu?   ah 
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power, 
Dionysius 
would  at 
that  time 


measure  of  indulgence  than  he  would  have  shown  to  an  ordi- 
nary pupil  of  the  Academy,  i  If  we  allow  him  credit  for  a  sen- 
timent in  itself  honourable,  it  can  only  be  at  the  ^^  ^^^^^ 
expense  of  his  fitness  for  dealing  with  practical  had  tried 
life;  by  admitting  (to  quote  a  remarkable  phrase  *Jl  impel 
from  one  of  his  own  dialogues)  that  "he  tried  to  towards"! 
deal  with  individual  men  without  knowing  those   8°°  J  P'^ac- 
rules  of  art  or  practice  which  bear  on  human   of  Ws  ^ 
affairs."  2    Dionysius  was  not  a  common  pupil, 
nor  could  Plato  reasonably  expect  the  like  un- 
measured docility  from  one  for  whose  ear  so  many  ^ 

1       •■!      '    n  ,-  AT  have  obeyed 

hostile  miiuences  were  competing.    JNor  were  him,  with 
Plato  and  Dionysius  the  only  parties  concerned,  g^e  aid  of 
There   was,   besides,  in  the   first  place,  Dion, 
whose    whole   position  was  at  stake — next,  and   of   yet 
greater   moment,   the  relief  of  the   people  of  Syracuse 
and  Sicily.    For  them,  and  on  their  behalf,  Dion  had  been 
labouring  with  such  zeal,  that  he  had  inspired  Dionysius 
with  readiness  to  execute  the  two  best  resolves  which  the 
situation  admitted;  resolves  not  only  pregnant  with  benefit 
to  the  people,  but  also  ensuring  the  position  of  Dion — 
since  if  Dionysius  had  once  entered  upon  this  course  of 
policy,   Dion   would  have   been   essential  to  him  as  an 
auxiliary  and  man  of  execution. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  such  schemes 
could  have  been  successfully  realised,  even  with  Difficuitiea 
full  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  and  the   which  they 
energy  of  Dion  besides.   With  all  governments,  TnToun?*^^ 
to  do  evil  is  easy — to  eifect  beneficial  change,   ered  in 
difficult;  and  with  a  Grecian  despot,  this  was  reaiife*be- 
true  in  a  peculiar  manner.    Those  great  mer-  neficent 
cenary  forces  and  other  instruments,  which  had  p'^O''®^*^- 
been  strong  as  adamant  for  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  elder 


*  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amici 
Discrimine,  p.  62  E.  We  may  set 
against  this,  however,  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  other  treatises  of 
Plutarch  (Philosophand.  cumPrin- 
cipibus,  p.  779  ad  finem),  in  which 
he  observes,  that  Plato,  coming  to 
Sicily  with  the  hope  of  converting 
his  political  doctrines  into  laws 
through  the  agency  of  Dionysius, 
found  the  latter  already  corrupted 

VOL.  X. 


by  power,  unsusceptible  of  cure, 
and  deaf  to  admonition. 

*  Plato,  Phaedon,  c.  88.  p.  89  D. 
Ouxouv  aloypov;  xa'i  S^Xov,  oxi  aveu 
Tsxvrji;  T^(;  irspl  TavOptbusia  6  toiou- 
To;  ypTJaBai  iuiysipeiToi?  dv9pu>7tot;; 

He  is  expounding  the  causes  and 
growth  of  misanthropic  disposi- 
tions; one  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  his  dialogues. 
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Dionysius,  would  have  been  found  hardly  manageable, 
perhaps  even  obstructive,  if  his  son  had  tried  to  employ 
them  for  more  liberal  purposes.  But  still  the  experiment 
would  have  been  tried,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success — if 
only  Plato,  during  his  short-lived  spiritual  authority  at 
Syracuse,  had  measured  more  accurately  the  practical 
influence  which  a  philosopher  might  reasonably  hope  to 
exercise  over  Dionysius.  I  make  these  remarks  upon  him 
with  sincere  regret;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  did  not 
afterwards  hear  them  in  more  poignant  language  from  the 
banished  Eion,  upon  whom  the  ponsequences  of  the  mistake 
mainly  fell. 

Speedily  did  the  atmosphere  at  Syracuse  become  over- 
intrigues  clouded.  The  conservative  party — friends  of 
byPhiiistuB  the  old  despotism,  with  the  veteran  Philistus 
to  set  "*  at  their  head — played  their  game  far  better  than 
Dionysius  that  of  the  reformers  was  played  by  Plato,  or 
pfato^and  by  Dion  since  the  arrival  of  Plato.  Philistus 
Dion.  saw  that  Dion,  as  the  man  of  strong  patriotic 

impulses  and  of  energetic  execution,  was  the  real  enemy 
to  be  aimed  at.  He  left  no  effort  untried  to  calumniate 
Dion,  and  to  set  Dionysius  against  him.  Whispers  and 
misrepresentations  from  a  thousand  different  quarters 
beset  the  ear  ofDionysius,  alarming  him  with  the  idea  that 
Dion  was  usurping  to  himself  the  real  authority  in  Syra  - 
cuse,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to  the 
children  of  Aristomache,  and  of  reigning  in  their  name. 
Plato  had  been  brought  thither  (it  was  said)  as  an  agent 
in  the  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  Dionj  - 
sius  into  idle  speculations,  enervating  his  active  vigour, 
and  ultimately  setting  him  aside;  in  order  that  all  serious 
political  agency  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dion. »  These 
hostile  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  Plato  himself,  who, 
even  shortly  after  his  arrival,  began  to  see  evidence  of 
their  poisonous  activity.  He  tried  sincerely  to  counterwork 
them; 2  but  unfortunately  the  language  which  he  himself 

•Plutarch,   Dion,    c.   14;    Plato,  xrjXTjOei;  dfjLsXoi  t^c  op)f^<;  eiriTpe-j^ac 

Epistol.  vii.  p.  333  C.    *0  5e  (Dio-  ^xeivcp,    6    Bi    (Dion)    ocpsTepiffcupo, 

nysius)   toi?  SiapiXXouot  (enioTeue)  xal  Aiovuoiov  ExpiXoi   ex  t^c   opxi'^ 

xal  XsYouaiv  ib?  iitiPooXeutov  t'^  tu-  SoXtp. 

pavvi5i    Alu)v     7:piTT0i     irivta    oaa  *  Plato,    Epistol,   vii,   p.   329  C. 

l^tpoTtev    sv   T(|)   TOTS  XP'^^'V*   ^''"   °  eX9u)v  6e,  oi  Y"P  ^^'  (iTjxuveiv,  supo^i 

^kt  (Dionysius)  TiaiSeia  Stj  tov  vouv  oTdoeu);    Ta    itepi    AtovOatov    (tea-co 
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addressed  to  Dionysius  was  exactly  such  as  to  give  them 
the  best  chance  of  success.  When  Dionysius  recounted 
to  Philistus  or  other  courtiers,  how  Plato  and  Dion  had 
humiliated  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  govern  until  he  had  undergone  a  thorough 
purification — he  would  be  exhorted  to  resent  it  as  presump- 
tion and  insult;  and  would  be  assured  that  it  could  only 
arise  from  a  design  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority,  in 
favour  of  Dion,  or  perhaps  of  the  children  of  Aristomache 
with  Dion  as  regent. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  real  founda- 
tion  for  jealousy   on   the   part    of  Dionysius   ^^^  ^. 
towards  Dion;  who  was  not  merely  superior  to   be^twee°n^ 
him  in  age,  in  dignity,  and  in  ability,  but  also   Dionysius^ 
personally  haughty  in  his  bearing,  and  rigid  in  natural"^"" 
his  habits,  while  Dionysius  relished  conviviality  foundation 
and  enjoyments.    At  first,  this  jealousy  was   on^"tife  °part 
prevented   from  breaking   out — partly  by  the   <>/  Diony- 
consciousness  of  Dionysius  that  he  needed  some  ^^"^* 
one  to  lean  upon — partly  by  what  seems  to  have  been  great 
self-command  on  the  part  of  Dion,  and  great  care  to  carry 
with  him  the  real  mind  and  goodwill  of  Dionysius.    Even 
from  the  beginning,  the  enemies  of  Dion  were  doubtless 
not  sparing  in  their  calumnies,  to  alienate  Dionysius  from 
him;  and  the  wonder  only  is,  how,  in  spite  of  such  intrigues 
and  in  spite  of  the  natural  causes  of  jealousy,  Dion  could 
have  implanted  his  political  aspirations,  and  maintained 
his  friendly  influence  over  Dionysius  until  the  arrival  of 
Plato.     After  that  event,  the  natural  causes  of  antipathy 
tended  to  manifest  themselves  more  and  more  powerfully, 
while  the  counteracting  circumstances  all  disappeared. 

Three  important  months  thus  passed   away,   during 
which  those  precious  public  inclinations,  which 
Plato  found  instilled  by  Dion  into  the  bosom  of  lo^se^^'his' 
Dionysius,  and  which  he  might  have  fanned  into   Jpciina- 
life  and  action — to  liberalize  the  government  of  towards 
Syracuse,  and  to  restore  the  other  free  Grecian  political 
cities — disappeared  never  to  return.    In  place  l^en^ts-" 
of  them,  Dionysius  imbibed  an  antipathy,  more   comes  to 
and   more   rancorous,   against   the  friend   and  ^*^®  ^^^^' 
relative  with  whom  these  sentiments  had  originated.    The 

;u|jiitavTa  xai  SiaPoXtiv  Tpo;  -zrjv  tu-  xaQ'  Saov  'rjSuvain^v,  ofjiixpa  6'  olot; 
pavvlSa  Altuvo;  nepi-   -/^(xuvov  fxiv  ouv     te  ^,  &c. 
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charges  against  Dion,  of  conspiracy  and  dangerous  designs, 
circulated  byPhilistus  and  his  cabal,  became  more  audacious 
than  ever.  At  length  in  the  fourth  month,  Dionysius 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  proceedings  of  Dion  being  watched,  a  letter  was 
Banishment  detected  which  he  had  written  to  the  Cartha- 
of  Dion  ginian  commanders  in  Sicily  (with  whom  the 
c'useto^'*'  war  still  subsisted,  though  seemingly  not  in 
Italy.  great  activity),  inviting  them,  if  they  sent  any 

proposition  for  peace  to  Syracuse,  to  send  it  through  him, 
as  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  properly  discussed. 
I  have  already  stated,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  Dion  had  been  the  person  to  whom  the  nego- 
tiations with  Carthage  were  habitually  entrusted.  Such 
a  letter  from  him,  as  far  as  we  make  out  from  the  general 
description,  implied  nothing  like  a  treasonable  purpose. 
But  Dionysius,  after  taking  counsel  with  Philistus,  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  it  as  a  final  pretext.  Inviting  Dion 
into  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  seeking  to  heal  their 
growing  differences, — and  beginning  to  enter  into  an 
amicable  conversation, — he  conducted  him  unsuspectingly 
down  to  the  adjacent  harbour,  where  lay  moored,  close  in 
shore,  a  boat  with  the  rowers  aboard,  ready  for  starting. 
Dionysius  then  produced  the  intercepted  letter,  handed  it 
to  Dion,  and  accused  him  to  his  face  of  treason.  The  lati  er 
protested  against  the  imputation,  and  eagerly  sought  to 
reply.  But  Dionysius  stopped  him  from  proceeding,  in- 
sisted on  his  going  aboard  the  boat,  and  ordered  the  rowors 
to  carry  him  off  forthwith  to  Italy.  ^ 

This  abrupt  and  ignominious  expulsion,  of  so  great  a 
»«  o^n  o.n    person  as  Dion,  caused  as  much  consternation 

B.C.  od7-o66.     •*•  ,   .  f   '  1  1     •  11. 

among   his   numerous   triends,   as   triumph   to 

retS.ir^^  Philistus  and  the  partisans  of  the  despotism. 

Plato  in  All  consummation  of  the  liberal  projects  con- 

poiis**'bu't  ceived  by  Dion  was  now  out  of  the  question ; 

treats  him  not  less  from  the  incompetency  of  Dionysius  to 

tries'to^on-  execute  them  alone,  than  from  his  indisposition 

ciiiate  his  to  any  such  attempt.     Aristomache  the  sister, 

®'*''"'-  and  Arete  the  wife  of  Dion  (the  latter  half- 

'  The  story  is  found  in  Plutarch  p.  329  D.    [xyjvI   5?)   axeSov   taw;  t6- 

(Dion,  c.  14),  who  refers  to  Timseua  Tapxoj   Aiojva   AtovocjiOi;,   aiTi(b[j.£-;Oc 

as  his  authority.    It   is   confirmed  euiPouXeusiv    t^    TUpawiSi,    op-ixpov 

in  the  main  by  Plato,  Epistol.  vii  sUnXoioveiJiPiPaaai;, e^dfiaXsvAtifiU);. 
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sister  of  Dionysius  himself),  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  and 
indignation;  while  the  political  associates  of  Dion,  and 
Plato  beyond  all  others,  trembled  for  their  own  personal 
safety.  Among  the  mercenary  soldiers,  the  name  of  Plato 
was  particularly  odious.  Many  persons  instigated  Diony- 
sius to  kill  him,  and  rumours  even  gained  footing  that  he 
had  been  killed,  as  the  author  of  the  whole  confusion,  i 
But  the  despot,  having  sent  away  the  person  whom  he  most 
hated  and  feared,  was  not  disposed  to  do  harm  to  any  one 
else.  While  he  calmed  the  anxieties  of  Arete  by  affirming 
that  the  departure  of  her  husband  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  exile,  but  only  as  a  temporary  separation,  to  allow 
time  for  abating  the  animosity  which  prevailed — he  at  the 
same  time  ordered  two  triremes  to  be  fitted  out,  for  sending 
to  Dion  his  slaves  and  valuable  property,  and  everything 
necessary  to  personal  dignity  as  well  as  to  his  comfort. 
Towards  Plato — who  was  naturally  agitated  in  the  extreme, 
thinking  only  of  the  readiest  means  to  escape  from  so 
dangerous  a  situation — his  manifestations  were  yet  more 
remarkable.  He  soothed  the  philosopher's  apprehensions 
entreated  him  to  remain,  in  a  manner  gentle  indeed  but 
admitting  no  denial — and  conveyed  him  at  once  into  his 
own  residence  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  doing  him 
honour.  From  hence  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping,, 
and  Plato  remained  there  for  some  time.  Dionysius  treated 
him  well,  communicated  with  him  freely  and  intimately,^ 
and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  they  were  on  the  best 
terms  of  friendship.  What  is  yet  more  curious — he  dis- 
pla3'^ed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  obtain  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  the  sage,  and  to  occupy  a  place  in  his  mind 
higher  than  that  accorded  to  Dion;  shrinking  nevertheless 
from  philosophy,  or  the  Platonic  treatment  and  training,, 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  purpose  to  ensnare 
and  paralyse  him,  under  the  auspices  of  Dion.  2  This  is  a 
strange  account,  given  by  Plato  himself;  but  it  reads  like 
a   real  picture  of  a  vain  and  weak  prince,  admiring  the 

Diodorus  (xvi.  6)  states  that  Dio-  younger     Dionysius.       I     cannot 

nysius  sought  to  put  Dion  to  death,  imagine    what    authority    he    fol- 

and  that  he  only  escaped  by  flight,  lowed.    He    does  not   even   name 

But  the  version  of  Plato  and  Plu-  Dion, 

tarch  is  to  be  preferred.  *  Plato,    Epistol.    iii.  p.  315  E. ; 

Justin    (xxi.  1,   2)    gives  an   ac-  Epist.  vii.  p.  329  D.  p.  340  A.    Plu-^ 

jount,    different   from   all,   of  the  tarch,  Dion,  c.  15. 

reign     and     proceedings     of     the  >  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  329,  330. 
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philosopher — coquetting  with  him,  as  it  were — and  anxious 
to  captivate  his  approbation,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  submitting  to  the  genuine  Platonic  discipline. 

During  this  long  and  irksome  detention,  which  prob- 
ably made  Plato  sensible  of  the  comparative 
^ Via™— ^  comforts  of  Athenian  liberty,  he  obtained  from 
then  re-  Diouysius  One  practical  benefit.  He  prevailed 
calls  iiim—  upon  him  to  establish  friendly  and  hospitable 
of^^PUtrTo  relations  with  Archytas  and  the  Tarentines, 
Syracuse—  which  to  these  latter  was  a  real  increase  of 
faction— ^^*  sccurity  and  convenience.  ^  But  in  the  point 
Dionysius  which  he  strovo  most  earnestly  to  accomplish, 
recall  Dion,  he  failed.  Dionysius  resisted  all  entreaties  for 
the  recall  of  Dion.  Finding  himself  at  length 
occupied  with  a  war  (whether  the  war  with  Carthage 
previously  mentioned,  or  some  other,  we  do  not  know),  he 
consented  to  let  Plato  depart;  agreeing  to  send  for  him 
again  as  soon  as  peace  and  leisure  should  return,  and 
promising  to  recall  Dion  at  the  same  time;  upon  which 
covenant,  Plato,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  come  back.  After 
a  certain  interval,  peace  arrived,  and  Dionysius  re-invited 
Plato;  yet  without  recalling  Dion — whom  he  required 
still  to  wait  another  year.  But  Plato,  appealing  to  the 
terms  of  the  covenant,  refused  to  go  without  Dion.  To 
himself  personally,  in  spite  of  the  celebrity  which  his 
known  influence  with  Dionysius  tended  to  confer,  Ihe 
voyage  was  nothing  less  than  repugnant,  for  he  had  lad 
sufficient  experience  of  Syracuse  and  its  despotism.  Kor 
would  he  even  listen  to  the  request  of  Dion  himself;  who, 
partly  in  the  view  of  promoting  his  own  future  restoration, 
earnestly  exhorted  him  to  go.  Dionysius  besieged  Plato 
with  solicitations  to  come, 2  promising  that  all  which  he 
might  insist  upon  in  favour  of  Dion  should  be  granted, 
and  putting  in  motion  a  second  time  Archytas  and  tha 
Tarentines  to  prevail  upon  him.  These  men  through  their 
companion  and  friend  Archidemus,  who  came  to  Athens  ia 
a  Syracusan  trireme,  assured  Plato  that  Dionysius  waa 
now  ardent  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  had  even  made 
considerable  progress  in  it.  By  their  earnest  entreaties, 
coupled  with  those  of  Dion,  Plato  was  at  length  induced 
to  go  to  Syracuse.   He  was  received,  as  before,  with  signal 

»  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  338  C.  2  piato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  317  B.  0. 
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tokens  of  honour.  He  was  complimented  with  the  privi- 
lege, enjoyed  by  no  one  else,  of  approaching  the  despot 
without  having  his  person  searched;  and  was  affectionately 
welcomed  by  the  female  relatives  of  Dion.  Yet  this  visit, 
prolonged  much  beyond  what  he  himself  wished,  proved 
nothing  but  a  second  splendid  captivity,  as  the  companion 
of  Dionysius  in  the  acropolis  at  Ortygia.i 

Dionysius   the   philosopher   obtained  abundance   of 
flatterers — as  his  father  Dionysius  the  poet  had  Dionysius 
obtained  before  him — and  was  even  emboldened  confiscates 
to  proclaim  himself  as  the  son  of  Apollo.  2    It  erfy^of^" 
is  possible  that  even  an  impuissant  embrace  of  ^^^^Z 
philosophy,  on  the  part  of  so  great  a  potentate,  tion  of 
may   have   tended  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  ^\tJ^°^i^*^° 
philosophers     in     the     contemporary     world.  Tuity  oV' 
Otherwise   the   dabblings  of  Dionysius  would  J^i^^  leave 
have  merited  no  attention;  though  he  seems  to   from^^" 
have  been  really  a  man  of  some  literary  talents  Syracuse. 
— retaining  to  the  end  a  sincere  admiration  of  Plato,  and 
jealously  pettish  because  he  could  not  prevail  upon  Plato 
to  admire  him.     But  the  second  visit  of  Plato  to  him  at 
Syracuse — very   different   from   his    first — presented   no 
chance   of  benefit  to   the  people  of  Syracuse,  and  only 
deserves  notice  as  it  bore  upon  the  destiny  of  Dion.    Here, 
unfortunately,  Plato  could  accomplish  nothing;  though  his 
zeal  on  behalf  of  his  friend  was  unwearied.    Dionysius 
broke   all   his  promises  of  kind  dealing,   became   more 
rancorous  in  his  hatred,  impatient  of  the  respect  which 
Dion  enjoyed  even  as  an  exile,  and  fearful  of  the  revenge 
which  he  might  one  day  be  able  to  exact. 

When  expelled  from  Syracuse,  Dion  had  gone  to  Pe- 
loponnesus and  Athens,  where  he  had  continued  for  some 
years  to  receive  regular  remittances  of  his  property.  But 
at  length,  even  while  Plato  was  residing  at  Syracuse, 
Dionysius  thought  fit  to  withhold  one-half  of  the  property, 
on  pretence  of  reserving  it  for  Dion's  son.  Presently  he 
took  steps  yet  more  violent,  threw  off  all  disguise,  sold 

'  Plato,    Epist.    vii.    p.   338-346;  despot  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  63). 

Plutarch,   Dion,  c.  19.    .a^schings,  «  Plutarch,    De    Eortuna    Alex, 

the  companion    of  Sokratfes  along  Magn.  p.  338.  B.    Acopi5o?  ex  firjxpoc 

with  Plato,  is  said  to  Lave  passed  Ooipou  xoivibpiaai  pXaotcbv. 

a  long  time  at  Syracuse  with  Dio-  »  See  a  passage  iu  Plato,  EpiatoU 

nysius,  until  the  expulsion  of  that  ii.  p.  314  E. 
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the  whole  of  Dion's  property,  and  appropriated  or  distri- 
buted among  his  friends  the  large  proceeds,  not  less  than 
100  talents.  1  Plato,  who  had  the  mortification  to  hear  this 
intelligence  while  in  the  palace  of  Dionysius,  was  full  of 
grief  and  displeasure.  He  implored  permission  to  depart. 
But  though  the  mind  of  Dionysius  had  now  been  thoroughly 
set  against  him  by  the  multiplied  insinuations  of  the 
calumniators,  2  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  tiresome 
solicitations  that  he  obtained  permission;  chiefly  through 
the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Archytas  and  his  companions, 
who  represented  to  the  despot  that  they  had  brought  him 
to  Syracuse,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  safe 
/eturn.  The  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  were  indeed  so  ill- 
disposed  to  Plato,  that  considerable  precautions  were  re- 
quired to  bring  him  away  in  safety. 3 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  360  b.c.  that  the  philosopher 

appears  to  have  returned  to  Peloponnesus  from 

B.C.  360-357.   ^j^.g^  j^.g  gg^jQj^^j  ^-g-i-  ^Q  ^jjg  younger  Dionysius, 

^f'^lon°o  and  third  visit  to  Syracuse.  At  the  Olympic 
avenge  festival  of  that  year,  he  met  Dion,  to   whom 

l/SnyliuT  ^®  recounted  the  recent  proceedings  of  Diony- 
andto  force  sius.*  Incoused  at  the  seizure  of  the  property, 
baciTto  an^  hopeless  of  any  permission  to  return,  Dion 
Syracuse  was  uow  meditating  enforcement  of  his  restora- 
by  arms.  ^^^^  .^^  ^^le  point  of  the  sword.  But  there 
occurred  yet  another  insult  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  which 
infused  a  more  deadly  exasperation  into  the  quarrel. 
Arete,  wife  of  Dion  and  half-sister  of  Dionysius,  had  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Syracuse  ever  since  the  exile  of  her  hus- 
band. She  formed  a  link  between  the  two,  the  continuance 
of  which  Dionysius  could  no  longer  tolerate,  in  his  present 
hatred  towards  Dion.     Accordingly  he  took  upon  him  to 

E renounce  her  divorced,  and  to  remarry  her,  in  spite  of 
er  own  decided  repugnance,  with  one  of  his  friends  named 
Timokrates.5     To  this,  he  added  another  cruel  injury,  by 

»  Plato,   Epiatol.   iii.  p.   318  A. ;  excited      considerable      sensation 

vii.  p.  346,  347.   Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  among  the  spectators  at  the  festival 

15,  16.  (Diogenes  Laert.  iii.  25). 

*  Plutarch,    Timoleon,   c.  15— on  The  Olympic  festival  here  alluded 

the  authority  of  Aristoxenus.  to,   must  be   (I  conceive)   that  of 

»  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  A.  B.  360  B.C.:  the  same  also  in  Epistol. 

«  Plato,    Epistol.    vii.    p.   350   C.  ii.  p.  310  D. 

The  return  of  Plato   and    his  first  *  Plutarch,   Dion,  c.  21  j    Cornel, 

meeting  with  Dion  is  said  to  have  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  4. 
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intentionally  corrupting  and  brutalizing  Dion's  eldest  son, 
a  youth  just  reaching  puberty. 

Outraged  thus  in  all  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  took 
up  with  passionate  resolution  the  design  of  ^  c.  seo. 
avenging  himself  on  Dionysius,  and  of  emanci-  piato 
pating  Syracuse  from  despotism  into  liberty.  ^P^^^ 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  exile  he  had  re-  Peioponne- 
sided  at  Athens,  in  the  house  of  his  friend  sus-exas- 
Kallippus,  enjoying  the  society  of  Speusippus  iHon— ^  ° 
and  other  philosophers  of  the  Academy,  and  Dionysius 
the  teaching  of  Plato  himself  when  returned  ^7ter  Arets 
from  Syracuse.  Well  supplied  with  money,  and  the  wife  of 
strict  as  to  his  own  personal  wants,  he  was  able  mk^ri'age  to 
largely  to  indulge  his  liberal  spirit  towards  Timokrates. 
many  persons,  and  among  the  rest  towards  Plato,  whom  he 
assisted  towards  th^' ./expense  of  a  choric  exhibition  at 
Athens.  I  Dion  also  visited  Sparta  and  various  other  cities; 
enjoying  a  high  reputation,  and  doing  himself  credit  every- 
where ;  a  fact  not  unknown  to  Dionysius,  and  aggravating 
his  displeasure.  Yet  Dion  was  long  not  without  hope  that 
that  displeasure  would  mitigate,  so  as  to  allow  of  his  return 
to  Syracuse  on  friendly  terms.  Nor  did  he  cherish  any 
purposes  of  hostility,  until  the  last  proceedings  with  respect 
to  his  property  and  his  wife  at  once  cut  off  all  hope  and 
awakened  vindictive  sentiments.  2  He  began  therefore  to 
lay  a  train  for  attacking  Dionysius  and  enfranchising  Syra- 
cuse by  arms,  invoking  the  countenance  of  Plato;  who  gave 
his  approbation,  yet  not  without  mournful  reserves;  saying 
that  he  was  now  seventy  years  of  age — that  though  he  ad- 
mitted the  just  wrongs  of  Dion  and  the  bad  conduct  of 
Dionysius,  armed  conflict  was  nevertheless  repugnant  to 
his  feelings,  and  he  could  anticipate  little  good  from  it — 
that  he  had  laboured  long  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two  ex- 
asperated kinsmen,  and  could  not  now  labour  for  an  oppo- 
site end.  3 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17;  Athenae-is,  Epistol.  xiii.  p.  361). 

xi.  p.  508.    Plato    appears    also  to  An  authornamed  OnStor  afiSrmed 

have   received,    when    at    Athens,  that  Dionysius  had  given  to  Plato 

pecuniary  assistance   remitted   by  the  prodigious  sum  of  80  talents ; 

Dionysius  from  Syracuse,  towards  a     story     obviously     exaggerated 

expenses  of  a  similar  kind,  as  well  (Diogenes  Laert.  iii.  9). 

as  towards  furnishing  a  dowry  for  '  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  F. 

certain  poor  nieces.  Dion  and  Dio-  '  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350.   This 

nysius  had  both  aided  him  (Plato,  is   the   account  which  Plato  gives 
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But  though   Plato   was  lukewarm,  his  friends  and 

Means  of  pupils  at  the  Academy  cordially  sympathised 

oi'^Sion-  '^^^^  Dion.  Speusippus  especially,  his  intimate 

Plato  friend  and  relative,  having  accompanied  Plato 

demy— Ai-  ^^  Syracuse,  had  communicated  much  with  the 

kimenSs.  population  in  the  city,  and  gave  encouraging 
5!,°=L,=  \.i.  reports  of  their  readiness  to  aid  Dion,  even  if 

musters   his         r  n  p  •      . 

force  at  he  Came  with  ever  so  small  a  lorce  against 
Zakynthus.  Dionysius.  Kallippus,  with  Eudemus  (the  friend 
of  Aristotle),  Timonides,  and  Miltas — all  three  members  of 
the  society  at  the  Academy,  and  the  last  a  prophet  also — 
lent  him  aid  and  embarked  in  his  enterprise.  There  were 
a  numerous  body  of  exiles  from  Syracuse,  not  less  than 
1000  altogether;  with  most  of  whom  Dion  opened  com- 
munication inviting  their  fellowship.  He  at  the  same  time 
hired  mercenary  soldiers  in  mamk  bands,  keeping  his 
measures  as  secret  as  he  could. »  Alkimenes,  one  of  the 
leading  Achseans  in  Peloponnesus,  was  warm  in  the  cause 
(probably  from  sympathy  with  the  Achcean  colony  Kroton, 
then  under  the  dependence  of  Dionysius),  conferring  upon 
it  additional  dignity  by  his  name  and  presence.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  spare  arms,  of  every  description,  was 
got  together,  in  order  to  supply  new  unarmed  partisans 
on  reaching  Sicily.  With  all  these  aids  Dion  found  himself 
in  the  island  of  Zakynthus,  a  little  after  Midsummer  357 
B.C.;  mustering  800  soldiers  of  tried  experience  and  bravery, 
who  had  been  directed  to  come  thithersilentlyandin  small 
parties,  without  being  informed  whither  they  were  going. 
A  little  squadron  was  prepared,  of  no  more  than  five 
merchantmen,  two  of  them  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  with 
victuals  adequate  to  the  direct  passage  across  the  sea  from 
Zakynthus  to  Syracuse  ;  since  the  ordinary  passage,  across 
from  Korkyra  and  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  was  imprac- 
ticable, in  the  face  of  the  maritime  power  of  Dionysius.  ^ 


after  the  death  of  Dion,   when  af-  Syracuse,   seems  to   bear  out  that 

fairs  had  taken  a  disastrous  turn,  supposition. 

about  the  extent  of  his  own  inter-  Compare  Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  E. ; 

ference    in    the     enterprise.     But  iv.  p.  320  A. 

Dionysius    supposed   him   to  have  •  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.   Eudemus 

been  more  decided  in  his  counten-  was  afterwards  slain  in  one  of  the 

ance  of  the  expedition  ;  and  Plato's  combats     at    Syracuse    (Aristotle 

letter  addressed   to   Dion  himself,  apud  Ciceron.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  25,  53). 

afcer  the  victory  of  the  latter  at  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  23-25. 
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Such  was  the  contemptible  force  with  which  Dion  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  greatest  of  all  Grrecian  ^^  gg 
potentates  in  his  own  stronghold  and  island,  s'^^^n  f^j^Q 
Dionysius  had  now  reigned  as  despot  at  Syracuse  of  Dion 
between  ten  and  eleven  years.  Inferior  as  he  pfodTgious^ 
personally  was  to  his  father,  it  does  not  seem  power  of 
that  the  Syracusan  power  had  yet  materially  Reaofution 
declined  in  his  hands.  We  know  little  about  of  Dion  to 
the  political  facts  of  his  reign;  but  the  veteran  pg^gj®'  °' 
Philistus,  his  chief  adviser  and  officer,  appears 
to  have  kept  together  the  larger  part  of  the  great  means 
bequeathed  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  The  disparity  of  force, 
therefore,  between  the  assailant  and  the  party  assailed, 
was  altogether  extravagant.  To  Dion,  personally,  indeed, 
such  disparity  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  To  a  man  of 
his  enthusiastic  temperament,  so  great  was  the  heroism  and 
sublimity  of  the  enterprise, — combining  liberation  of  his 
country  from  a  despot,  with  revenge  for  gross  outrages  to 
himself, — that  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could  only  land  in 
Sicily  with  no  matter  how  small  a  force,  accounting  it 
honour  enough  to  perish  in  such  a  cause,  i  Such  was  the 
emphatic  language  of  Dion,  reported  to  us  by  Aristotle; 
who  (being  then  among  the  pupils  of  Plato)  may  probably 
have  heard  it  with  his  own  ears.  To  impartial  contem- 
porary spectators,  like  Demosthenes,  the  attempt  seemed 
hopeless.2 

But  the  intelligent  men  of  the  Academy  who  accom- 
panied Dion,  would  not  have  thrown  their  lives   Circum- 
away  in  contemplation  of  a  glorious  martyrdom;   stances 
nor  were  either  they  or  he  ignorant,  that  there   Tgainst^^ 
existed  circumstances,  not  striking  the  eye  of  Dionysius 
the  ordinary  spectator,  which  materially  weaken-  tenrat^' 
ed  the  great  apparent  security  of  Dionysius.        Syracuse. 

First,  there  was  the  pronounced  and  almost  unanimous 
discontent  of  the  people  of  Syracuse.  Though  prohibited 
from  all  public  manifestations,  they  had  been  greatly 
agitated  by  the  original  project  of  Dion  to  grant  liberty 
to  the  city — by  the  inclinations  even  of  Dionysius  himself 
towards  the  same  end,  so  soon  unhappily  extinguished — 

*  See  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  17.  after  the  victory  of  Dion. 

»  See  Orat.  adv.  Leptinem,  a.  179.  Compare  Diodor.  xvi.  9;  Plutarch, 

p.  506:  an  oration  delivered  about  Timoleon,  c.  2. 
two    years    afterwards ;    not   long 
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by  the  dissembling  language  of  Dionysius,  the  great  position 
of  Dion's  wife  and  sister,  and  the  second  visit  of  Plato,  all 
of  which  favoured  the  hope  that  Dion  might  be  amicably 
recalled.  At  length  such  chance  disappeared,  when  his  pro- 
perty was  confiscated  and  his  wife  re-married  to  another.  But 
as  his  energetic  character  was  well  known,  the  Syracusans 
now  both  confidently  expected,  and  ardently  wished  that 
he  would  return  by  force,  and  help  them  to  put  down  one 
who  was  alike  his  enemy  and  theirs.  Speusippus,  having 
accompanied  Plato  to  Syracuse  and  mingled  much  with  the 
people,  brought  back  decisive  testimonies  of  their  disaffec- 
tion towards  Dionysius,  and  of  their  eager  longingforrelief 
by  the  hands  of  Dion.  It  would  be  sufiicient  (they  said) 
if  he  even  came  alone;  they  would  flock  around  him,  and 
arm  him  at  once  with  an  adequate  force.  ^ 

There  were  doubtless  many  other  messages  of  similar 
Hera-  tenor  sent  to  Peloponnesus;  and  one  Syracusan 

exiied^from  ^^^^^>  Herakleides,  was  in  himself  a  considerable 
Syracuse-  forco.  Though  a  friend  of  Dion,  2  he  had  con- 
an  attack  ^  tinued  high  in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  until  the 
upon  second  visit   of  Plato.     At  that  time  he  was 

at'^Sr^"^*  <iisgraced,  and  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flighty 
same  time  on  account  of  a  mutiny  among  the  mercenarj' 
as  Dion.  troops,  or  rather  of  the  veteran  soldiers  among 
them,  whose  pay  Dionysius  had  cut  down.  The  men  so 
curtailed  rose  in  arms,  demanding  continuance  of  the  old 
pay;  and  when  Dionysius  shut  the  gates  of  the  acropolis, 
refusing  attention  to  their  requisitions,  they  raised  the 
furious  barbaric  psean  or  war  shout,  and  rushed  up  to 
scale  the  walls.  3  Terrible  were  the  voices  of  these  Gauls, 
Iberians,  and  Campanians,  in  the  ears  of  Plato,  who  knew 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  the  garden  of  the  acropolis.  But  Dionysius, 
no  less  terrified  than  Plato,  appeased  the  mutiny,  by  con- 
ceding all  that  was  asked,  and  even  more.  The  blame  of 
this  misadventure  was  thrown  upon  Herakleides,  towards 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.    Speusip-  2  piato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  318  C. 

pus,    from    Athens,    corresponded  *  Plato,    Epistol.   vii.   p.   348  B. 

both  with  Dion  and  with  Dionysius  Ot  5'   ecpspovTO  eu9'j(;  itpo?  to   tstyir], 

at  Syracuse;   at   least  there  was  a  TtaioJva   riva   dvaPorjaavTS?   pdtpPotpov 

correspondence  between  them,  read  xai  7:oX£}jlix6v  oy  St)  itspiSsTj;  Aiovu- 

as  genuine  by  Diogenes  Laertius  010?  Y-wiJ^-'*5'j  &c. 
(iv.  1,  2,  5). 
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whom  Dionysius  conducted  himself  with  mingled  injustice 
and  treachery  —  according  to  the  judgement  both  of  Plato 
and  of  all  around  him.i  As  an  exile,  Herakleides  now 
brought  word  to  Dion  that  Dionysius  could  not  even  rely 
upon  the  mercenary  troops,  whom  he  treated  with  a 
parsimony  the  more  revolting  as  they  contrasted  it  with 
the  munificence  of  his  father.  2  Herakleides  was  eager  to 
cooperate  in  putting  down  the  despotism  at  Syracuse. 
But  he  waited  to  equip  a  squadron  of  triremes,  and  was 
not  ready  so  soon  as  Dion ;  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the 
jealousy  between  the  two  soon  broke  out. 3 

The  second  source  of  weakness  to  Dionysius  lay  in  his 
own  character  and  habits.    The   commanding  Weakness 
energy  of  the  father,  far  from  being  of  service  of  char- 
to  the  son,  had  been  combined  with  a  jealousy  dissolute 
which  intentionally  kept  him  down  and  cramped  and 
his  growth.  He  had  always  been  weak,  petty,  hIb?S!^of 
destitute  of  courage  or  foresight,  and  unfit  for  Dionysius 
a  position  like  that  which  his  father  had  acquired  ^^^^seif. 
and  maintained.  His  personal  incompetency  was  recognized 
by  all,  and  would  probably  have  manifested  itself  even 
more  conspicuously,  had  he  not  found  a  minister  of  so 
much  ability,  and  so  much  devotion  to  the  dynasty,  as 
Philistus.   Hut  in  addition  to  such  known  incompetency, 
he  had  contracted  recently  habits  which  inspired  every 
one   around  him  with    contempt.    He  was    perpetually 
intoxicated  and  plunged  in  dissipation.  To  put  down  such 
a  chief,  even  though  surrounded  by  walls,  soldiers,  and 
armed  ships,  appeared  to  Dion  and  his  confidential  compan- 
ions an  enterprise  noway  impracticable.* 

Nevertheless  these   causes  of  weakness  were  known 
only  to  close  observers;  while  the  great  military  ^^^^ 
force  of  Syracuse  was  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers 
every   one.    When  the   soldiers   mustered  by  gl^nthus 
Dion  at  Zakynthus,  were  first  informed  that   wLn^r^t^' 
they  were  destined  to  strike  straight  across  the  informed 
sea   against  Syracuse,   they  shrank  from   the   werVgo'ing 
proposition  as  an  act  of  insanity.    They  com-   against 
plained  of  their  leaders  for  not  having  before  ^'°^y"''^- 

»  Plato,  Epistol.  ill.  p.  318;  vii.  &c. 

p.  348,  349.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32;  Diodor. 

2  Plato,   Epistol.    vii.  p.   348  A.  xvi.  6-16. 

.  .   .    eue)(eip7io£v     iXiYOfxidSox^poyi;  «  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  14;  Plu- 

zotsiv  nap  it  xa  -zoo  uatpoc  e9r|,  tarch,  Dion,c.  7.  These  habits  must 
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told  them  what  was  projected;  just  as  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  on  reaching  Tarsus,  com- 
plained of  Klearchus  for  having  kept  back  the  fact  that 
they  were  marching  against  the  Great  King.  It  required 
all  the  eloquence  of  Dion,  with  his  advanced  age,i  his 
dignified  presence,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  in  his  possession,  to  remove  their  apprehensions. 
How  widely  these  apprehensions  were  felt  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance,  that  out  of  1000  Syracusan  exiles,  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dared  to  join  him. 2 

After  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  an  ample 
B.C.  357.  banquet  to  the  soldiers  in  the  stadium  at  Za- 
TT  T    1  ^*     kynthus,  Dion  gave  orders  for  embarkation  in 

Eclipse  of         J  '.  o    .  r\      Li.    1.  •    i.i.   i.1, 

the  moon-  the  cusumg  mornmg.  On  that  very  night  the 
religious       moon  was  eclipsed.  We  have  already  seen  what 

disquietude     ■..        ,  ^  ,  n  ii 

of  the  sol-  disastrous  consequences  turned  upon  the  occur- 
diers-they  ^ence  of  this  Same  phaenomenon  fifty -six  years 
assured  by  before,  when  Nikias  was  about  to  conduct  the 
MHta'^- ^^*  defeated  Athenian  fleet  away  from  the  harbour 
fortunate  of  Syracuse.3  Under  the  existing  apprehensions 
voyage  Qf  jJion's  band,  the  eclipse  might  well  have 
Zakynthus  induced  them  to  renounce  the  enterprise;  and 
to  Sicily.  gQ  it  probably  would,  under  a  general  like 
Nikias.  But  Dion  had  learnt  astronomy;  and  what  was 
of  not  less  consequence,  Miltas,  the  prophet  of  the  expedi- 
tion, besides  his  gift  of  prophecy,  had  received  instruction 
in  the  Academy  also.  When  the  affrighted  soldiers  inquired 
what  new  resolution  was  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of 
so  grave  a  sign  from  the  gods,  Miltas  rose  and  assured 
them  that  they  had  mistaken  the  import  of  the  sign,  which 
promised  them  good  fortune  and  victory.  By  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  gods  intimated  that  something  very 
brilliant  was  about  to  be  darkened  over:  now  there  was 
nothing  in  Greece  so  brilliant  as  the  despotism  of  Diony- 
sius  at  Syracuse;  it  was  Dionysius  who  was  about  to  sufi'er 
eclipse,  to  be  brought  on  by  the  victory  of  Dion.*  Reassured 
by  such  consoling  words,  the  soldiers  got  on  board.   They 

have   probably    grown    upon   him  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22;   Diodor. 

since  the  second  departure  of  Plato,  svi.  10. 

who  does  not  notice  them  in  his  •  Thucyd.  vii.  50.    See  Chap.  LX. 

letters.  of  this  History. 

1  Plutarch,   Dion,    c.   23.     dvTjp  "^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  24. 
nap7]X|jiaxu)c  :^6t],  &c. 
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had  good  reason  at  first  to  believe  that  the  favour  of  the 
gods  waited  upon  them,  for  a  gentle  and  steady  Etesian 
breeze  carried  them  across  midsea  without  accident  or 
suffering,  in  twelve  days,  from  Zakynthus  to  Cape 
Pachynus,  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Sicily  and  nearest 
to  Syracuse.  The  pilot  Protus,  who  had  steered  the 
course  so  as  exactly  to  hit  the  cape,  urgently  recommended 
immediate  disembarkation,  without  going  farther  along 
the  south-western  coast  of  the  island;  since  stormy  weather 
was  commencing,  which  might  hinder  the  fleet  from  keeping 
near  the  shore.  But  Dion  was  afraid  of  landing  so  near  to 
the  main  force  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  the  squadron 
proceeded  onward,  but  were  driven  by  a  violent  wind  away 
from  Sicily  towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  narrowly  escaping 
shipwreck.  It  was  not  without  considerable  hardship  and 
danger  that  they  got  back  to  Sicily,  after  five  days; 
touching  the  island  at  Herakleia  Minoa  westward  of 
Agrigentum,  within  the  Carthaginian  supremacy.  The 
Carthaginian  governor  of  Minoa,  Synalus  (perhaps  a  Greek 
in  the  service  of  Carthage),  was  a  personal  acquaintance 
of  Dion,  and  received  him  with  all  possible  kindness; 
though  knowing  nothing  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and 
at  first  resisting  his  landing  through  ignorance. 

Thus  was  Dion,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  once  more  on 
Sicilian  ground.    The  favourable  predictions  of 
Miltas  had  been  completely  realised.    But  even   ^'°'  ^^^' 
that  prophet  could  hardly  have  been  prepared   at'^Sera-"^* 
for  the   wonderful  tidings   now  heard,  which   kieia— he 
ensured  the  success  of  the  expedition.    Diony-  Dfo^nygiug*^ 
sius  had  recently  sailed  from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  with  a 
with  a  fleet  of  80  triremes.  ^   What  induced  him  hl^^^gt'^* 
to  commit  so  capital  a  mistake,  we  cannot  make   quitted 
out;  for  Philistus  was  already  with  a  fleet  in  ^//itai® 
the   Gulf  of  Tarentum,  waiting  to   intercept 
Dion,  and  supposing  that  the  invading  squadron  would 
naturally  sail  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Syracuse,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  almost  universal  in  that  day.  2   JPhilistus 
did  not  commit  the  same  mistake  as  Nikias  had  made  in 
reference  to  Gylippus,^ — that  of  despising  Dion  because 
of  the  smallness  of  his  force.     He  watched  in  the  usual 
waters,  and  was  only  disappointed  because  Dion,  venturing 

»  Plutarch,  Dlou,  c.  26 ;  Diodor.         »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  25. 
xvi.  10,  11.  »  Thucyd.  vi.  104. 
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on  the  bold  and  unusual  straight  course,  was  greatly 
favoured  by  wind  and  weather.  But  while  Philistus 
watched  the  coast  of  Italy,  it  was  natural  that  Dionysius 
himself  should  keep  guard  with  his  main  force  at  Syracuse. 
The  despot  was  fully  aware  of  the  disaffection  which 
reigned  in  the  town,  and  of  the  hopes  excited  by  Dion's 
project;  which  was  generally  well  known,  though  no  one 
could  tell  how  or  at  what  moment  the  deliverer  might  be 
expected.  Suspicious  now  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever, 
Dionysius  had  caused  a  fresh  search  to  be  made  in  the 
city  lor  arms,  and  had  taken  away  all  that  he  could  find.i 
"We  may  be  sure  too  that  his  regiment  of  habitual  spies 
were  more  on  the  alert  than  ever,  and  that  unusual  rigour 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet  at  this  critical  juncture, 
he  thought  proper  to  quit  Syracuse  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  his  force,  leaving  the  command  to  Timokrates, 
the  husband  of  Dion's  late  wife ;  and  at  this  same  critical 
juncture  Dion  arrived  at  Minoa. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Dionian  soldiers 
March  of  on  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Dionysius,  which 
H^^^kf^™  ^^^*  Syracuse  open  and  easy  of  access.  Eager 
to^Syra-^*  to  avail  themselves  of  the  favourable  instant, 
cuse.  they  called  upon  their  leader  to  march  thither 

without  delay,  repudiating  even  that  measure  of  rest  which 
he  recommended  after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.  Accord- 
ingly Diop,  after  a  short  refreshment  provided  by  Synalus 
— with  whom  he  deposited  his  spare  arms,  to  be  transmitted 
to  him  when  required — set  forward  on  his  march  towards 
Syracuse.  On  entering  the  Agrigentine  territory,  he  was 
joined  by  200  horsemen  near  Eknomon.2  Farther  on, 
while  passing  through  Gela  and  Kamarina,  many  inhabit- 
ants of  these  towns,  together  with  some  neighbouring 
Sikans  and  Sikels,  swelled  his  band.  Lastly,  when  he 
approached  the  Syracusan  border,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  rural  population  came  to  him  also,  though 
without  arms;  making  the  reinforcements  which  joined  him 
altogether  about  5000  men.3  Having  armed  these  volun- 
teers in  the  best  manner  he  could,  Dion  continued  his 
progress  as  far  as  Akrae,  where  he  made  a  short  evening 

^  Diodor.  xvi.  10.  numbers  who  joined  him  at  about 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26,  27;   Dio-  5000  men,   which  is   very  credible, 

dor.  xvi.  9,  Diodorus  gives  the  number  exag- 

'  Plutarch  (Dion,  c.  27) gives  the  geiated,  at  20,000  (xvi.  9). 
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halt.  From  thence,  receiving  good  news  from  Syracuse, 
he  recommenced  his  march  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
night,  hastening  forward  to  the  passage  over  the  river 
Anapus ;  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  without 
any  opposition,  before  daybreak. 

Dion  was  now  within  no  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  of  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  The  rising 
sun  disclosed  his  army  to  the  view  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  population,  who  were  doubtless  im- 
patiently watching  for  him.  He  was  seen 
offering  sacrifice  to  the  river  Anapus,  and  g'^^j.f  ^®^  °^ 
putting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  the  God  Helios,  y'^**^"^®- 
then  just  showing  himself  above  the  horizon.  He  wore 
the  wreath  habitual  with  those  who  were  thus  employed; 
while  his  soldiers,  animated  by  the  confident  encouragement 
of  the  prophets,  had  taken  wreaths  also,  i  Elate  and  enthu- 
siastic, they  passed  the  Anapus  (seemingly  at  the  bridge 
which  formed  part  of  the  Helorine  way),  advanced  at  a 
running  pace  across  the  low  plain  which  divided  the 
southern  cliff  of  Epipolse  from  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
approached  the  gates  of  the  quarter  of  Syracuse  called 
Neapolis — the  Temenitid  Gates,  near  the  chapel  of  Apollo 
Temenites.2  Dion  was  at  their  head,  in  resplendent 
armour,  with  a  body-guard  near  him  composed  of  100  of 
Lis  Peloponnesians.    His  brother  Megakles  was  on  one 


Dion 

crosses  the 
river  Ana- 
pus, and 
approaches 


•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27.  These 
picturesque  details  about  the  march 
of  Dion  are  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  as  Plutarch  had  before  him 
the  narrative  of  Timonid^s,  a  com- 
panion of  Dion,  and  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition.  Timonides 
wrote  an  account  of  what  passed 
to  Speusippus  at  Athens,  doubtless 
for  the  information  of  Plato  and 
their  friends  in  the  Academy  (Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  c.  31-35). 

Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  also 
ti  person  named  Simonides  who 
wrote  to  Speusippus,  Ta,;  iaxopia? 
ev  aic  xcxT  ETsrdysi  ta?  irpa^EK  Aia)v6<; 
Ts  xal  Bicovo?  (iv.  1,  5).  Probably 
Simonides  may  be  a  misnomer  for 
Timonides. 

Arrian,   the  author  of  the  Ana- 

VOL.  X. 


basis  of  Alexander,  had  written 
narratives  of  the  exploits  both  of 
Dion  and  Timoleon.  Unfortunately 
these  have  not  been  preserved;  in- 
deed Photius  himself  seems  never 
to  have  seen  them  (Photius,  Co- 
dex, 92). 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29.  'Euet  8* 
elcj^XSsv  6  Aiu)v  xoto  toi;  MeviTiSai; 
7t6Xo<;,&c. 

Most  of  the  best  critics  here  con- 
cur in  thinking,  that  the  reading 
ought  to  be  Ta?  Te/jt-sviT  iSa^  nii- 
Xa^.  The  statue  and  sacred  ground 
of  Apollo  Temenites  was  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  this  portion 
of  Syracuse,  and  would  naturally 
be  selected  to  furnish  a  name  for 
the  gates.  No  meaning  can  be  as* 
signed  for  the  phrase  MsMixiSa?. 

2b 
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side  of  him,  his  friend  the  Athenian  Kallippus  on  the 
other;  all  three,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers 
also,  still  crowned  with  their  sacrificial  wreaths,  as  if 
marching  in  a  joyous  festival  procession,  with  victory 
already  assured.  ^ 

As  yet  Dion  had  not  met  with  the  smallest  resistance. 
Mistake  of  Timokrates  (left  at  Syracuse  with  the  large 
?fTa^^^**^  mercenary  force  as  viceregent),  while  he  sent 
governor  of  an  express  to  apprise  Dionysius,  kept  his  chief 
th  ^^'b^^^  ^^  hold  on  the  two  military  positions  or  horns  of 
of^Dlony"-*^^  the  city;  the  island  of  Ortygia  atone  extremity, 
siiis.  and  Epipolae  with  Euryalus  on  the  other.     It 

has  already  been  mentioned  that  Epipolse  was  a  triangular 
slope,  with  walls  bordering  both  the  northern  and  southern 
cliffs,  and  forming  an  angle  on  the  western  apex,  where 
stood  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus.  Between  Ortygia  and 
Epipolse  lay  the  populous  quarters  of  Syracuse,  wherein 
the  great  body  of  citizens  resided.  As  the  disaffection  of 
the  Syracusans  was  well  known,  Timokrates  thought  it 
unsafe  to  go  out  of  the  city,  and  meet  Dion  on  the  road, 
for  fear  of  revolt  within.  But  he  perhaps  might  have 
occupied  the  important  bridge  over  the  Anapus,  had  not 
a  report  reached  him  that  Dion  was  directing  his  attack 
first  against  Leontini.  Many  of  the  Campanian  mercenaries 
under  the  command  of  Timokrates,  having  properties  in 
Leontini,  immediately  quitted  Epipolae  to  go  thither  ar  d 
defend  them. 2  This  rumour — false,  and  perhaps  intei- 
tionally  spread  by  the  invaders — not  only  carried  cff 
much  of  the  garrison  elsewhere,  but  also  misled  Timo- 
krates; insomuch  that  Dion  was  allowed  to  make  his  night 
march,  to  reach  the  Anapus,  and  to  find  it  unoccupied. 

It  was  too  late  for  Timokrates  to  resist,  when  the 

General  rising  sun  had  once  exhibited  the  army  of  Dion 

rising  of  crossing  the  Anapus.   The  effect  produced  upon 

*u*'an^'^t"  ^^®  Syracusans  in  the  populous  quarters  was 

welcome  electric.     They  rose  like  one  man  to  welcome 

iHon**^"*  their  deliverer,  and  to  put  down  the  dynasty 

Timokrat^B  which  had  hung  about  their  necks  for  forty- 

'  Plutarch,   Dion,    c.    27,   28,  29.     worn  by  this  approaching  army. 
Diodorus  (xvi.  10)  also   mentions         *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27. 


Diodorus  (xvi.  10)  also   mentions 
the  striking   fact   of  the   wreaths 
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eight  years.    Such  of  the  mercenaries  of  Diony-  js  obliged 

.°       "^  •      ii  XT  J.-  rii_       -r       *o  evacuate 

sius  as  were  m  these  central  portions  ot  the  city  the  city, 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Epipolae,  while  leaving  Or- 
his  police  and  spies  were  pursued  and  seized,  to  E^i^pofse 
undergo  the  full  terrors  of  a  popular  vengeance.  ^  garrisoned. 
Far  from  being  able  to  go  forth  against  Dion,  Timokrates 
could  not  even  curb  the  internal  insurrection.  So  thoroughly 
was  he  intimidated  by  the  reports  of  his  terrified  police, 
and  by  the  violent  and  unanimous  burst  of  wrath  among 
a  people  whom  every  Dionysian  partisan  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  treat  as  disarmed  slaves — that  he  did  not 
think  himself  safe  even  in  Epipolae.  But  he  could  not 
find  means  of  getting  to  Ortygia,  since  the  intermediate 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while  Dion  and  his 
troops  were  crossing  the  low  plain  between  Epipolge  and 
the  Great  Harbour.  It  only  remained  for  him  therefore 
to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  escape  from 
Epipolse  either  by  the  northern  or  the  western  side.  To 
justify  his  hasty  flight,  he  spread  the  most  terrific  reports 
respecting  the  army  of  Dion,  and  thus  contributed  still 
farther  to  paralyse  the  discouraged  partisans  of  Dionysius.2 
Already  had  Dion  reached  the  Temenitid  gate,  where 
the  principal  citizens,  clothed  in  their  best  attire,  Entry  of 
and  the  multitude  pouring  forth  loud  and  joyous  5j.^°^din*a 
acclamations,  were  assembled  to  meet  him.  _joy  of  the 
Halting  at  the  gate,  he  caused  his  trumpet  to  citizens— 

o  o  '  X  IIP   Dro» 

sound,  and  entreated  silence;  after  which  he  claims 
formally  proclaimed,  that  he  and  his  brother  liberty. 
Megakles  were  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Dionysian  despotism,  and  of  giving  liberty  both  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks.  The  acclamations 
redoubled  as  he  and  his  soldiers  entered  the  city,  first 
through  Neapolis,  next  by  the  ascent  up  to  Achradina; 
the  main  street  of  which  (broad,  continuous,  and  straight, 
as  was  rare  in  a  Grecian  city  3)  was  decorated  as  on  a  day 
of  jubilee,  with  victims  under  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  tables, 

*  Plutarch,  De  Curiositate,  p.  maximum,  pulcherrimse  porticus, 
623  A.  ornatiasimum  prytaneum,    amplis- 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  28;  Diodor.  sima  est  curia,  templumque  egre- 
xvi.  10.  gium    Jovis    Olympii ;    ca;teraeque 

*  Cicero  in  Verr.  iv.  53.  "Altera  urbis  partes,  una  totd  via  perpetud, 
autem  est  nrbs  Syracusis,  cui  no-  multisque  transversis,  divisse,  pri- 
aaen  Acradina   eat :    iu   qui  forum  vatis  aedificiis  continentur." 

2  B  2 
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and  bowls  of  wine  ready  prepared  for  festival.  As  Dion 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  through  a  lane  formed 
in  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  from  each  side  wreaths  were 
cast  upon  him  as  upon  an  Olympic  victor,  and  grateful 
prayers  addressed  to  him  as  it  were  to  a  god.  i  Every  house 
was  a  scene  of  clamorous  joy,  in  which  men  and  women, 
freemen  and  slaves,  took  part  alike;  the  outburst  of  feelings 
long  compressed  and  relieved  from  the  past  despotism  with 
its  inquisitorial  police  and  garrison. 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  Dion  to  yield  to  these  pleasing 
but  passive  impulses.  Having  infused  courage 
into  his  soldiers  as  well  as  into  the  citizens  by 
his  triumphant  procession  through  Achradina, 
he  descended  to  the  level  ground  in  front  of 
Ortygia.  That  stronghold  was  still  occupied  by 
theDionysian  garrison,  whom  he  thus  challenged 
to  come  forth  and  fight.  But  the  flight  of 
Timokrates  had  left  them  without  orders,  while 
the  imposing  demonstration  and  unanimous 
rising  of  the  people  in  Achradina — which  they 
must  partly  have  witnessed  from  their  walls, 
and  partly  learnt  through  fugitive  spies  and 
partisans — struck  them  with  discouragement 
and  terror;  so  that  they  were  in  no  disposition 
to  quit  the  shelter  of  their  fortifications.  Their  backward- 
ness was  hailed  as  a  confession  of  inferiority  by  the  insurgent 
citizens,  whom  Dion  now  addressed  as  an  assembly  of 
freemen.  Hard  by,  in  front  of  the  acropolis  with  its  Penfca- 
pyla  or  five  gates,  there  stood  a  lofty  and  magnificent  sun- 
dial, erected  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  Mounting  on  ihe 
top  of  this  edifice,  with  the  muniments  of  the  despot  on 
one  side  and  the  now  liberated  Achradina  on  the  other, 
Dion  addressed  2  an  animated  harangue  to  the  Syracusans 


Dion  pre- 
sents him- 
self at  the 
Pentapyla 
in  front  of 
Ortygia — 
challenges 
the  garrison 
of  Ortygia 
to  come  out 
and  fight — 
is  chosen 
general  by 
the  Syra- 
cusans,with 
his  brother 
Megakles 
and  several 
others. 


»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29;  Diodor. 
xvi.ll.  Compare  the  manifestations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  SkionS  to- 
wards  Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv.  121). 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29  ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  10,  11.  The  description  which 
Plutarch  gives  of  the  position  of 
this  sun-dial  is  distinct,  and  the 
harangue  which  Dion  delivered 
while  standing  upon  it,  is  an  im- 
pressive  fact: — ^Hv    5'    uito    ttjv 


otxponoXiv  xa'i  t a  uevTontuXa,  Aio-  , 
vuuiou  xaxaaxeuaffavTO?,  TjXioTpoitiov  i 
xatacpavei;  xal  i}'\>rik6^.  'Eu'i  Touttp  ! 
Ttpoffpoti;  ^5Y)(A7)Y6p7)Oc,  xal  TtaptbpfXTiai 
Tou?  TtoXlxai;  dvTEjrioQai  Tvj?  eXs'jQe- 
pia?. 

The  sun-dial  was  thus  under  the 
acropolis,  that  is,  in  the  low 
ground,  immediately  adjoining  to 
Ortygia;  near  the  place  where  thei 
elder  Dionysius  is  stated  to  havei 
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around,  exhorting  them  to  strenuous  efforts  in  defence  of 
their  newly  acquired  rights  and  liberties,  and  inviting  them 
to  elect  generals  for  the  command,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  total  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  garrison.  The  Syra- 
cusans,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  named  Dion  and  his 
brother  Megakles  generals  with  full  powers.  But  both 
the  brothers  insisted  that  colleagues  should  be  elected 
along  with  them.  Accordingly  twenty  other  persons  were 
chosen  besides,  ten  of  them  being  from  that  small  band  of 
Syracusan  exiles  who  had  joined  at  Zakynthus. 

Such  was  the  entry  of  Dion  into  Syracuse,  on  the  third 
day  1  after  his  landing  in  Sicily;  and  such  the   pj^^  ^.^^ 
first  public  act  of  renewed  Syracusan  freedom;  tures  Epi- 
the  first  after  that  fatal  vote  which,  forty-eight  ^,^^^^^^3 
years  before,  had  elected  the  elder  Dionysius   He'^erecfs 
general  plenipotentiary,  and  placed  in  his  hands   *  ^'^P' 
the  sword  of  state,  without  foresight  of  the  con-   sea  to  sea, 
sequences.    In  the  hands  of  Dion,  that  sword  Jo  block  up 
was  vigorously  employed  against  the  common     '  ^^^** 
enemy.     He  immediately  attacked  Epipolse;  and  such  was 
the  consternation  of  the  garrison  left  in  it  by  the  fugitive 
Timokrates,  that  they  allowed  him  to  acquire  possession 
of  it,  together  with  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus,  which  a 
little  courage  and  devotion  might  long  have  defended.  This 
acquisition,  made  suddenly  in  the  tide  of  success  on  one  side 


placed  his  large  porticoes  and 
market-house  (Diodor.  xiv.  7),  and 
■where  the  younger  Dionysius 
erected  the  funereal  monument  to 
his  father  (xv.  74),  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  sun-dial,  Dion  must 
have  descended  from  the  height  of 
Achradina.  Now  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Dion  went  up  through  Achra- 
dina (ivTQei  5ia  T'^?  'A/paSiv:^?).  It 
is  plain  that  he  must  have  come 
down  again  from  Achradina,  though 
Plutarch  does  not  specially  men- 
tion it.  And  if  he  brought  his  men 
closeunder  the  walls  of  the  enemy's 
garrison,  this  can  hardly  have  been 
for  any  other  reason  than  that 
■which  I  have  assigned  in  the  text. 
Plutarch  indicates  the  separate 
localities  with  tolerable  clearness, 
but  he  does  not  give  a  perspicuous 
description   of  the   whole    march. 


Thus,  he  says  that  Dion,  "wishing^ 
to  harangue  the  people  himself^ 
went  up  through  Achradina"  (Bou- 
Xofxevo?  6e  xoi  5i'  dauxoO  7tpoaa"]fo- 
peuaai  tou<;  dvOptb^ouc,  dviijev  5ia  t^c 
'Axpa5iv^?),  while  the  place  from 
which  Dion  did  harangue  the  people 
was  down  under  the  acropolis  of 
Ortygia. 

Diodorus  is  still  less  clear  about 
the  localities,  nor  does  he  say 
anything  about  the  sun-dial  or  the 
exact  spot  from  whenceDion  spoke, 
though  he  mentions  the  march  of 
Dion  through  Achradina. 

It  seems  probable  that  what  Plu- 
tarch calls  xa  :t£VTaituXa  are  the 
same  as  what  Diodorus  (xv.  74) 
indicates  in  the  words  xali;  paciXi- 
xaic  xaXou|jievai?  iruXoti?. 

^  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion.  c.  5. 
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and  discouragement  on  the  other,  was  of  supreme  import- 
ance, and  went  far  to  determine  the  ultimate  contest.  It 
not  only  reduced  the  partisans  of  Dionysius  within  the 
limits  of  Ortygia,  but  also  enabled  Dion  to  set  free  many 
state  prisoners,  i  who  became  ardent  partisans  of  the  re- 
volution. Following  up  his  success,  he  lost  no  time  in 
taking  measures  against  Ortygia.  To  shut  it  up  com- 
pletely on  the  land-side,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
wall  of  blockade,  reaching  from  the  Grreat  Harbour  at  one 
extremity,  to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Portus 
Lakkius,  at  the  other.  2  He  at  the  same  time  provided 
arms  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  citizens,  sending  for  those 
spare  arms  which  he  had  deposited  with  Synalus  at  Minoa. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  made  any 
sally  to  impede  him;  so  that  in  the  course  of  seven  days,  he 
had  not  only  received  his  arms  from  Synalus,  but  had  com- 
pleted, in  a  rough  way,  all  or  most  of  the  blockading  cross- 
wall.  3 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  days,  but  not  before  (having 
Return  of  ^®®^  prevented  by  accident  from  receiving  the 
Dionysius  express  scut  to  him),  Dionysius  returned  with 
H^Vries'^To  ^^^  fleet  to  Ortygia.  4  Fatally  indeed  was  his 
negotiate  positiou  changed.  The  islet  was  the  only  por- 
and^he^^'^  tion  of  the  city  which  he  possessed,  and  that 
Syracusans  too  was  shut  up  ou  the  land-side  by  a  block- 
them  b^^^  ading  wall  nearly  completed.  All  the  rest  of  the 
fallacious  city  was  occupied  by  lt)itter  enemies  instead 
ti'ons*'^^  of  by  subjects.  Leontini  also,  and  probably 
many  of  his  other  dependences  out  of  Syracuse, 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  revolting.  ^  Even  with  the 
large  fleet  which  he  had  brought  home,  Dionysius  did  not 
think  himself  strong  enough  to  face  his  enemies  in  the 
field,  but  resorted  to  stratagem.  He  first  tried  to  open  a 
private  intrigue  with  Dion;  who,  however,  refused  to  receive 
any  separate  propositions,  and  desired  him  to  adress  them 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29.  blockading  cross-wall. 

«  Plutarch,  Dion,   c.  29 ;  Diodor.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29, 

3CV.  12.    Plutarch  says,  ttjv  5e  axpo-  ^  This  return  of  Dionysius,  seven 

TcoXiv  aiteTel)(ioc— Diodorus  is  more  days  after  the  coming  of  Dion,  is 

specific— Tu)v  8e  SupaxouaicDv  xatea-  specified    both    by    Plutarch    and 

xeuaxoTtov  sx  OaXdcauTrjc  el;  BdXaaaav  Diodorus  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26-29; 

Sio-reiyiufxaxa,  &c.    These  are  valu-  Diodor.  xvi.  11). 

able  words  as  indicating  the  line  ^  Diodor.  xyi.  16, 
and  the  two  terminations  of  Dion's 
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publicly  to  the  freemen,  citizens  of  Syracuse.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  envoys  tendering  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  the 
present  day  would  be  called  a  constitution.  He  demanded 
only  moderate  taxation,  and  moderate  fulfilments  of  mili- 
tary service,  subject  to  their  own  vote  of  consent.  But  the 
Syracusans  laughed  the  offer  to  scorn,  and  Dion  returned 
in  their  name  the  peremptory  reply, — that  no  proposition 
from  Dionysius  could  be  received,  short  of  total  abdication; 
adding  in  his  own  name,  that  he  would  himself,  on  the 
score  of  kindred,  procure  for  Dionysius,  if  he  did  abdicate, 
both  security  and  other  reasonable  concessions.  These 
terms  Dionysius  affected  to  approve,  desiring  that  envoys 
might  be  sent  to  him  in  Ortygia  to  settle  the  details.  Both 
Dion  and  the  Syracusans  eagerly  caught  at  his  offer,  with- 
out for  a  moment  questioning  his  sincerity.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  Syracusans,  approved  by  Dion,  were  de- 
spatched as  envoys  to  Dionysius.  A  general  confidence  pre- 
vailed, that  the  retirement  of  the  despot  was  now  assured; 
and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  employed  against  him,  full 
of  joy  and  mutual  congratulations,  became  negligent  of 
their  guard  on  the  cross-wall  of  blockade;  many  of  them 
even  retiring  to  their  houses  in  the  city. 

This  was  what  Dionysius  expected.     Contriving  to 
prolong  the  discussion,    so   as    to   detain  the   su^den 
envoys  in  Ortygia  all  night,  he  ordered  at  day-  saiiy  made 
break  a  sudden  sally  of  all  his  soldiers,  whom   gi'^ig^io^sur. 
he  had  previously  stimulated  both  by  wine  and  prise  the 
by  immense  promises  in  case  of  victory.  ^   The  ^^an^he'^f 
sally  was  well-timed  and  at  first  completely  nearly  suc- 
successful.    One  half  of  Dion's   soldiers  were   greatbrave- 
encamped  to  guard  the  cross-wall  (the  other   ry,  efforts, 
half  being  quartered  in  Achradina),  together   ^fii^^^^^e 
with  a  force  of  Syracusan  citizens.  But  so  little   at  length 
were   they   prepared   for   hostilities,   that  the   auack^aid^ 
assailants,  rushing  out  with  shouts  and  at  a  run,   recovers 
carried  the  wall  at  the  first  onset,  slew  the   *^®  '^*^^- 
sentinels,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  the  wall  (which  was 
probably  a  rough  and  hasty  structure)  as  well  as  to  charge 
the  troops  on  the  outside  of  it.   The  Syracusans,  surprised 
and  terrified,  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance.   Their  flight 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  30.   6|xitXi^aa«     antiquity.    Diodor.  xvi.  11,  12.    xh 
dxpaxoy.    It  is  rare  that  we   read     jxsYsOo?  xd)-;  iiza^-^zXidi^. 
of  this  proceeding  with  soldiers  in 
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partially  disordered  the  stouter  Dionian  soldiers,  who 
resisted  bravely,  but  without  having  had  time  to  form  their 
regular  array.  Never  was  Dion  more  illustrious,  both  as 
an  officer  and  as  a  soldier.  He  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  form  the  troops,  and  to  marshal  them  in  ranks 
essential  to  the  effective  fighting  of  the  Grecian  hoplite. 
But  his  orders  were  unheard  in  the  clamour,  or  disregarded 
in  the  confusion:  his  troops  lost  courage,  the  assailants 
gained  ground,  and  the  day  seemed  evidently  going  against 
him.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  other  resource,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most  attached  soldiers, 
and  threw  himself,  though  now  an  elderly  man,  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  The  struggle  was  the  more  violent 
as  it  took  place  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  new 
blockading  wall  on  one  side,  and  the  outer  wall  of  Neapolis 
on  the  other.  Both  the  armour  and  the  person  of  Dion 
being  conspicuous,  he  was  known  to  enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  and  the  battle  around  him  was  among  the  most 
obstinate  in  Grecian  history. '  Darts  rattled  against  both 
his  shield  and  his  helmet,  while  his  shield  was  also  pierced 
through  by  several  spears  which  were  kept  from  his  body 
only  by  the  breastplate.  At  length  he  was  wounded 
through  the  right  arm  or  hand,  thrown  on  the  ground, 
and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  made  prisoner.  But  this 
forwardness  on  his  part  so  stimulated  the  courage  of  his 
own  troops,  that  they  both  rescued  him,  and  made  redoubled 
efforts  against  the  enemy.  Having  named  Timonides  com- 
mander in  his  place,  Dion  with  his  disabled  hand  mounted 
on  horseback,  rode  into  Achradina,  and  led  forth  to  the 
battle  that  portion  of  his  troops  which  were  there  in 
garrison.  Tnese  men,  fresh  and  good  soldiers,  restored 
the  battle.  The  Syracusans  came  back  to  the  field,  all 
joined  in  strenuous  conflict,  and  the  Dionysian  assailants 
were  at  length  again  driven  within  the  walls  of  Ortygia. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe;  that  of  Dionysius  800 
men ;  all  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  picked  up  from  the  field 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  12.  '0  Se  Aitov  avsX-  el?  ot^vov  totcOv. 

itlotio?   itapeoi:ov8"ir]|jLevo?,   fjisxi   tu)v  The  text  here  is  not  quite  clear 

apioT<0v    oTpaTiu)T<Lv     dui^vTa    loTc  (see    Wesseling's    note)  ;    but   we 

«oXefj.ioic"  otai  ffuva'|«<;  H-ix''!'''  i^oXov  gather  from  the  passage  informa- 

euolei    cpovov   Iv   aTa5iw.    'OXiytp   5s  tion  about   the  topography  of  Sy- 

StaaTTjixaTi,  t^<;  Siaxsixiou  l3U>,  |Aax''l'^  racuse, 
66a7);,  oyvs5poc|xe  tiX^Qo?  oTp«TiioTU)v 
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•with  his 


(under  a  truce  granted  on  his  request  by  Dion),  and  buried 
with  magnificent  obsequies,  as  a  means  of  popularising 
himself  with  the  survivors,  i 

When  we  consider  how  doubtful  the  issue  of  this 
battle  had  proved,  it  seems  evident  that  had  Timokrates 
maintained  himself  in  Epipolse,  so  as  to  enable  Dionysius 
to  remain  master  of  Epipolse  as  well  as  of  Ortygia,  the 
success  of  Dion's  whole  enterprise  in  Syracuse  would  have 
been  seriously  endangered. 

Great  was  the  joy  excited  at  Syracuse  by  the  victory. 
The  Syracusan  people  testified  their  gratitude   ^^^    .^  .^ 
to   the   Dionian   soldiers  by  voting  a  golden        "^^'*  ^^ 
wreath  to  the  value  of  100  minse;  while  these 
soldiers,   charmed  with  the  prowess   of  their 
general,  voted  a  golden  wreath  to  him.  Dion 
immediately  began  the  re -establishment  of  the  fleet-arri. 
damaged  cross -wall,  which  he  repaired,  com-  '^^^j^^?'^" 
pleted,  and  put  under  eff'ective  guard  for  the   f?oin^Pe\o- 
future.2    Dionysius  no  longer  tried  to  impede  ^^".^^i"^. 
it  by  armed  attack.   But  as  he  was  still  superior  to^  cooper-* 
at  sea,  he  transported  parties  across  the  harbour   ate  against 
to  ravage  the  country  for  provisions,  and  de-     ^^'"ysi"^- 
spatched  vessels  to  bring  in  stores  also  by  sea.  His. super- 
iority at  sea  was   presently  lessened  by  the   arrival   of 
Herakleides   from  Peloponnesus, ^  with   twenty  triremes, 
three  smaller  vessels,  and  1500  soldiers.   The  Syracusans, 
now  beginning  to  show  themselves  actively  on  shipboard, 
got  together  a  tolerable  naval  force.   All  the  docks  and 
wharfs  lay  concentrated  in  and  round  Ortygia,  within  the 
grasp  of  Dionysius,  who  was  master  of  the  naval  force 
belonging  to  the  city.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  crews 
of  some  of  the  ships  (who  were  mostly  native  Syracusans,'* 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  30;  Diodor. 
xvi.  12,  13. 

'  Diopor.  xvi,  13. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  16.  Plutarch  states 
that  HerakleidSs  brought  only 
seven  triremes.  But  the  force 
stated  by  Diodorus  (given  iu  my 
text)  appears  more  probable.  It  is 
difficult  otherwise  to  explain  the 
number  of  ships  which  the  Syra- 
cusans presently  appear  as  pos- 
sessing.    Moreover    the   great  im- 


portance, which  Herakleides  steps 
into,  as  opposed  to  Dion,  is  more 
easily  accounted  for. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35.  About 
the  Athenian  seamen  in  Ortygia, 
see  a  remarkable  passage  of  Plato, 
Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  A.  When  Plato 
was  at  Syracuse,  in  danger  from 
the  mercenaries,  the  Athenian 
seamen,  there  employed,  gave 
warning  to  him  as  their  couutry- 
man. 
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with  an  intermixture  of  Athenians,  doubtless  of  democra- 
tical  sentiments)  must  have  deserted  from  the  despot  to 
the  people,  carrying  over  their  ships,  since  we  presently 
find  the  Syracusans  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  ^  which 
they  could  hardly  have  acquired  otherwise. 

Dionysius  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  Phi- 
Arrival  of  listus,  who  brought  to  Ortygia,  not  only  his  fleet 
Phiiistus  from  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  but  also  a  considerable 
fleet  to\he  regiment  of  cavalry.  With  these  latter,  and 
aid  of  Dio-  some  other  troops  besides,  Phiiistus  undertook 
Battle' in  an  expedition  against  the  revolted  Leontini. 
the  Great  But  though  he  made  his  way  into  the  town  by 
Sween  night,  he  was  presently  expelled  by  the  defend- 
the  fleet  of  ers,  Seconded  by  reinforcements  from  Syracuse. ^ 
Sd^that^  of  'i'o  keep  Ortygia  provisioned,  however,  it  was 
the  Syra-  yet  more  indispensable  for  Phiiistus  to  maintain 
PhniTtus  is  his  superiority  at  sea  against  the  growing  naval 
defeated  power  of  the  Syracusans,  now  commanded  by 
and  slain,  jjerakleides.3  After  several  partial  engage- 
ments, a  final  battle,  desperate  and  decisive,  at  length  took 
place  between  the  two  admirals.  Both  fleets  were  sixty 
triremes  strong.  At  first  Phiiistus,  brave  and  forward, 
appeared  likely-to  be  victorious.  But  presently  the  fortune 
of  the  day  turned  against  him.  His  ship  was  run  ashore,  j 
and  himself,  with  most  part  of  his  fleet,  overpowered  by  ! 
the  enemy.  To  escape  captivity,  he  stabbed  himself.  The  | 
wound  however  was  not  mortal;  so  that  he  fell  alive,  being 
now  about  78  years  of  age,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, — 
who  stripped  him  naked,  insulted  him  brutally,  and  at 
length  cut  off"  his  head,  after  which  they  dragged  his  body 
by  the  leg  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse.'*  Revolting  as 
this  treatment  is,  we  must  recollect  that  it  was  less 
horrible  than  that  which  the  elder  Dionysius  had  inflicted  . 
on  the  Rhegine  general  Phyton. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  perished  with 
The  Diony.  Philistus,  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of  its  ser- 
sian  dyna-  vants.  He  had  been  an  actor  in  its  first  day  of 
pmshTd  ^*  usurpation — its  eighteenth  Brumaire :  his  timely, 
with  though  miserable  death,  saved  him  from  sharing 

Phiiistus.      ij^  i^g  i^g^  (j^y  of  exile— its  St.  Helena. 

>  Diodor.  xvi.  16.  pompus)    Theopomp.   Fragm.    212, 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  16.  ed.  Didot),  which  seems  to  refer  to 

'  See  a  fragment  of  the   fortieth  this  point  of  time. 

Book  of  the  Philippica   of  Theo-  ■«  Diod.xvi.l6;   Plut.,  Dion  c.  35 
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Even  after  the  previous  victory  of  Dion,  Dionysius 
had  lost  all  chance  of  overcoming  the  Syra-  intrigues 
cusans  by  force.  But  he  had  now  farther  lost,  of  Diony- 
through  the  victory  of  Herakleides,  his  superi-  D?on  In  ""^^ 
ority  at  sea,  and  therefore  his  power  even  of  Syracuse, 
maintaining  himself  permanently  in  Ortygia.  The  triumph 
of  Dion  seemed  assured,  and  his  enemy  humbled  in  the 
dust.  But  though  thus  disarmed,  Dionysius  was  still  for- 
midable by  his  means  of  raising  intrigue  and  dissension  in 
Syracuse.  His  ancient  antipathy  against  Dion  became 
more  vehement  than  ever.  Obliged  to  forego  empire  him- 
self, yet  resolved  at  any  rate  that  Dion  should  be  ruined 
along  with  him — he  set  on  foot  a  tissue  of  base  manoeuvres; 
availing  himself  of  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Syra- 
cusans.the  rivalry  of  Herakleides,  the  defects  of  Dion,  and 
what  was  more  important  than  all — the  relationship  of 
Dion  to  the  Dionysian  dynasty. 

Dion  had  displayed  devoted  courage,  and  merited  the 
signal  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans.    But  he  had   Keiation- 
been  nursed  in  the  despotism,  of  which  his  father   ship  of 
had  been   one   of  the   chief  founders ;  he  was   Siony^ian^ 
attached  by  every  tie  of  relationship  to  Diony-   dynasty- 
sius,  with  whom  his  sister,  his  former  wife^and   entertained 
his  children,  were  still  dwelling  in  the  acropolis,   against  him 
The  circumstances  therefore  were  such  as  to  sug-    cLl^Lo^o 

.  o      Syracusans 

gest  to  the  byracusans  apprehensions,  noway  un-  —his 
reasonable,  that  some  private  bargain  might  be    ^^^Jf^ew 
made  by  Dion  withthe  acropolis,  and  that  the  emi-   Eivairy  "of 
nent  services  which  he  had  just  rendered  might  ^g^*^^^^' 
only  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  a  fresh  despot- 
ism in  his  person.  Such  suspicions  received  much  counten- 
ance from  the  infirmities  of  Dion,  who  combined,  with  a  mascu- 
line and  magnanimous  character,  manners  so  haughty  as  to 
be  painfully  felt  even  by  his  own  companions.  The  friendly 
letters  from  Syracuse,  written  to  Plato  or  to  others  at 
Athens   (possibly  those  from  Timonides  to   Speusippus) 
shortly  after  the  victory,  contained  much  complaint  of  the 
repulsive  demeanour  of  Dion;  which  defect  the  philosopher 
exhorted  his  friend  to  amend,  i    All  those,  whom  Dion's 

»  Plato.  Epist.  iv.  p.  321  B tou  apsoxsiv  toI?   av9ptb7toi«  xai  to 

4v9u(jLou  6e  xal  5ti  Soxeic  rialv  ivSes-  irpdtTTsiv  euTiv,  7]  8'  a>j9di5sia  eprjfiii^ 

OTspu)?  TOU  itpoaTfjXovTOi;  QipaTTSUTixb?  ^'Jvoixo;. 
eivai*   [AT]  ouv  XavQavsTO)    ot  Sti  6ia 
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arrogance  offended,  were  confirmed  in  their  suspicion  of  his 
despotic  designs,  and  induced  to  turn  for  protection  to  his 
rival  Herakleides.  This  latter — formerly  general  in  the 
service  of  Dionysius,  from  whose  displeasure  he  had  only 
saved  his  life  by  flight — had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
cooperate  with  Dion  in  his  expedition  from  Zakynthus,  but 
had  since  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  a  consider- 
able force,  including  several  armed  ships.  Though  not 
present  at  the  first  entry  into  Syracuse,  nor  arriving  until 
Ortygia  had  already  been  placed  under  blockade,  Hera- 
kleides was  esteemed  the  equal  of  Dion  in  abilities  and  in 
military  efiiciency ;  while  with  regard  to  ulterior  designs,  he 
had  the  prodigious  advantage  of  being  free  from  connexion 
with  the  despotism  and  of  raising  no  mistrust.  Moreover  his 
manners  were  not  only  popular,  but  according  to  Plutarch,  i 
more  than  popular — smooth,  insidious,  and  dexterous  in 
criminatory  speech,  for  the  ruin  of  rivals  and  for  his  own 
exaltation. 

As  the  contest  presently  came  to  be  carried  on  rather 
Herakiei-  at  sea  than  on  land,  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  be- 
^^8  "  came  indispensable;  so  that  Herakleides,  who 

mirai.  Dion  had  brought  the  greatest  number  of  triremes^ 
to'^brde^"*  naturally  rose  in  importance.  Shortly  after  his 
posed,  and  arrival,  the  Syracusan  assembly  passed  a  vote 
^'?6i^  ™ove3  to  appoint  him  admiral.  But  Dion,  who  seems 
hirre-ap^'  only  to  have  heard  of  thisvote  after  it  hadpass- 
pointment.  ^d,  protested  against  it  as  derogating  from  the 
full  powers  which  the  Syracusans  had  by  their  former  vote 
conferred  upon  himself.  Accordingly  the  people,  though 
with  reluctance,  cancelled  their  vote,  and  deposed  Hera- 
kleides. Having  then  gently  rebuked  Herakleides  for 
raising  discord  at  a  season  when  the  common  enemy  was 
still  dangerous,  Dion  convened  another  assembly;  wherein 
he  proposed,  from  himself,  theappointment  of  Herakleides 
as  admiral,  with  a  guard  equal  to  his  own.  2     The  right  of 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32.  Sr)<;,  xiLv  5s  aioQocpopcov  'ApysXaoi;  6 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  33.    It  would      AojxaTo?. 

seem   that  this  Herakleides  is  the  Probably  also  Athfinis  is  the  same 

person  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  ■personna.meda.s  Athanis or Athanaa 

from  the  fortieth  Book  of  the  Phi-  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  (Diodor. 

lippica  of  Theopompus  (Theop.Fr.  xv.  94;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23- 

212,  ed.  Didot) :—  37).    He  wrote   a  history  of  Syra- 

IIpoffTaTai  5s  t^;  tcoXsu);  ^oav  tu)v  cusan  affairs  during  the  period  of 

jiev  Supaxouoiiov  'A9t)vi?  xai  'HpaxXei-  Dion  and  Timoleon,  beginning  from 
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nomination  thus  assumed  displeased  the  Syracusans,  humi- 
liated Herakleides,  and  exasperated  his  partisans  as  well 
as  the  fleet  which  he  commanded.  It  gave  him  power — 
together  with  provocation  to  employ  that  power  for  the 
ruin  of  Dion;  who  thus  laid  himself  doubly  open  to  genuine 
mistrust  from  some,  and  to  intentional  calumny  from  others. 
It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  situation,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  means  afforded  to  Dionysius  intyj-ues 
for  personal  intrigue  directed  against  JDion.  and  caium- 
Though  the  vast  majority  of  Syracusans  were  "^^a^j^ft^^^ 
hostile  to  Dionysius,  yet  there  were  among  them  iHoiTin 
many  individuals  connected  with  those  serving  b^'t^*;"^®a'n. 
under  him  in  Ortygia,  and  capable  of  being  put  agement 
in  motion  to  promote  his  views.  Shortly  after  ^Z  Diony- 
the  complete  defeat  of  his  sally,  he  renewed  his 
solicitations  for  peace ;  to  which  Dion  returned  the  peremp- 
tory answer,  that  no  peace  could  be  concluded  until  Dio- 
nysius abdicated  and  retired.  Next,  Dionysius  sent  out 
heralds  from  Ortygia  with  letters  addressed  to  Dion  from 
his  female  relatives.  All  these  letters  were  full  of  com- 
plaints of  the  misery  endured  by  these  poor  women; 
together  with  prayers  that  he  would  relax  in  his  hostility. 
To  avert  suspicion,  Dion  caused  the  letters  to  be  opened 
and  read  publicly  before  the  Syracusan  assembly;  but  their 
tenor  was  such,  that  suspicion,  whether  expressed  or  not, 
unavoidably  arose,  as  to  the  effect  on  Dion's  sympathies. 
One  letter  there  was,  bearing  on  its  superscription  the 
words  "Hipparinus  (the  son  of  Dion)  to  his  father."  At 
first  many  persons  present  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  a 
communication  so  strictly  private ;  but  Dion  insisted,  and 
the  letter  was  publicly  read.  It  proved  to  come,  not  from 
the  youthful  Hipparinus,  but  from  Dionysius  himself,  and 
was  insidiously  worded  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
Dion  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  It  began  by  remind- 
ing him  of  the  long  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
despotism.  It  implored  him  not  to  bury  that  great  power, 
as  well  as  his  own  relatives,  in  one  common  ruin,  for  the 
sake  of  a  people  who  would  turn  round  and  sting  him,  so 
soon  as  he  had  given  them  freedom.  It  offered,  on  the  part 
of  Dionysius  himself,  immediate  retirement,  provided  Dion 


S62  B.C.,  and  continuing  the  history     Grsec.   Fragm.   ed.   Didot,  vol.   li. 
of    Philistus.      See    Historicorum     p.  81. 
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would  consent  to  take  his  place.  But  it  threatened,  if  Dion 
refused,  the  sharpest  tortures  against  his  female  relatives 
and  his  son.  i 

This  letter,  well-turned  as  a  composition  for  its  own 
M"  t  u  t  f  P^^pose,  was  met  by  indignant  refusal  and  pro- 
Dion  by  testation  on  the  part  of  Dion.  Without  doubt 
the  Syra-  \i[q  refusal  would  be  received  with  cheers  by  the 
maiuiyin  assembly;  but  the  letter  did  not  the  less  instil 
conse-;  j^s  intended  poison  into  their  minds.     Plutarch 

hi8^?efa-°  displays  2  (in  my  judgement)  no  great  knowledge 
ti^onshjp  to  of  human  nature,  when  he  complains  of  the 
sian  famify.  Syracusans  for  suffering  the  letter  to  impress 
Calumnies  them  with  suspicions  of  Dion,  instead  of  admiring 
his  magnanimous  resistance  to  such  touching 
appeals.  It  was  precisely  the  magnanimity  required  for 
the  situation,  which  made  them  mistrustful.  Who  could 
assure  them  that  such  a  feeling,  to  the  requisite  pitch,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  Dion?  or  who  could  foretell 
which,  among  painfully  conflicting  sentiments,  woula 
determine  his  conduct?  The  position  of  Dion  forbade 
the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  full  confidence.  Moreover 
his  enemies,  not  content  with  inflaming  the  real  causes  of 
mistrust,  fabricated  gross  falsehoods  against  him  as  well 
as  against  the  mercenaries  under  his  command.  A  Syra- 
cusan  named  Sosis,  brother  to  one  of  the  guards  ofDiony- 
sius,  made  a  violent  speech  in  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
warning  his  countrymen  to  beware  of  Dion,  lest  they 
should  find  themselves  saddled  with  a  strict  and  sober 
despot  in  place  of  one  who  was  always  intoxicated.  On 
the  next  day  Sosis  appeared  in  the  assembly  with  a  wound 
on  the  head,  which  he  said  that  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Dion  had  inflicted  upon  him  in  revenge  for  his  speech. 
Many  persons  present,  believing  the  story,  warmly  espoused 
his  cause ;  while  Dion  had  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the 
allegation,  and  in  obtaining  time  for  the  investigation  of 
its  truth.  On  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  the  wound 
was  a  superficial  cut  inflicted  by  Sosis  himself  with  a  razor, 
and  that  the  whole  tale  was  an  infamous  calumny  which 
he  had  been  bribed  to  propagate.  3  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  was  found  practicable  to  convict  the  delinquent 
of  shameless  falsehood.    But  there  were  numerous  other 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  31.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  34. 
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attacks  and  perversions  less  tangible,  generated  by  the 
same  hostile  interests,  and  tending  towards  the  same  end. 
Every  day  the  suspicion  and  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the 
Syracusans,  towards  Dion  and  his  soldiers,  became  more 
embittered. 

The   naval  victory  gained  by  Herakleides  and  the 
Syracusan    fleet  over  Philistus,  exalting  both   Farther 
the  spirit  of  the  Syracusans  and  the  glory  of  f'^^jf °^^; 
the  admiral,  still  further  lowered  the  influence   iJionysius. 
of  Dion.     The  belief  gained  ground  that  even   ^^^^^^^ 
without  him  and  his  soldiers,  the  Syracusans   Ortygia^to 
could  defend  themselves,  and  gain  possession  of  f*^^^^    i^. 
Ortygia.     It  was  now  that  the  defeated  Diony-   souApoiio- 
sius  sent  from  thence  a  fresh  embassy  to  Dion,   ^r&tiis  in 
ofl'ering  to  surrender  to  him  the  place  with  its   the  gar"i- 
garrison,  magazine  of  arms,  and  treasure  equi-   son. 
valent  to  five  months'  full  pay — on  condition   of  being 
allowed  to  retire  to  Italy,  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  large 
and  productive  portion  (called  Gyarta)  of  the  Syracusan 
territory.     Dion  again  refused  to  reply,  desiring  him  to 
address  the  Syracusan  public,  yet  advising  them  to  accept 
the  terms. »     Under  the  existing  mistrust  towards  Dion, 
this  advice  was  interpreted  as  concealing  an  intended  col- 
lusion between  him  and  Dionysius.   Herakleides  promised, 
that  if  the  war  were  prosecuted,  he  would  keep  Ortygia 
blocked  up  until  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion  with  all 
in  it  as  prisoners.     But  in  spite  of  his  promise,  Dionysius 
contrived  to  elude  his  vigilance  and  sail  off  to  Lokri  in 
Italy,  with  many  companions  and  much  property,  leaving 
Ortygia  in  command  of  his  eldest  son  Apollokrates. 

Though  the  blockade  was  immediately  resumed  and 
rendered  stricter  than  before,  yet  this  escape  of  b-c  356. 
the  despot  brought  considerable  discredit  on  increased 
Herakleides.     Probably  the  Dionian  partisans  between 
were  not  sparing  in  their  reproach.     To  create  ^g^^j^^gf 
for  himself  fresh  popularity,  Herakleides  warmly   aet— Dion 
espoused  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  named  ^^  deposed 
Hippo,  for  a  fresh  division  of  landed  property;   d?ers  de- 
a  proposition,  which,  considering  the  sweeping  p^^^*"^  °^ 
alteration  of  landed  property  made  by  the  Dio-  to^hem— '^^ 
nysian  dynasty,  we  may  well  conceive  to  have   ^^w  gener- 
been  recommended  upon  specious  grounds  of  nam*ed. 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37;   Diodor.  xvi.  17. 
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retributive  justice,  as  well  as  upon  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  poor  citizens.  Dion  opposed  the  motion 
strenuously,  but  was  outvoted.  Other  suggestions  also, 
yet  more  repugnant  to  him,  and  even  pointedly  directed 
against  liim,  were  adopted.  Lastly,  Herakleides,  enlarging 
upon  his  insupportable  arrogance,  prevailed  upon  the 
people  to  decree  that  new  generals  should  be  appointed,  and 
that  the  pay  due  to  theDionian  soldiers,  now  forming  a  large 
arrear,  should  not  be  liquidated  out  of  the  public  purse. ' 

It  was  towards  Midsummer  that  Dion  was  thus  divested 
of  his  command,  about  nine  months  after  his  arrival  at  Syra- 
cuse. 2  Twenty-five  new  generals  were  named,  of  whom 
Herakleides  was  one. 

The  measure,  scandalously  ungrateful  and  unjust, 
whereby  the  soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  pay 
^*°'  *  due  to  them,  was  dictated  by  pure  antipathy 
f?»rced\o  against  Dion:  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
retreat  from  applied  to  tliose  soldiers  who  had  come  with 
bad^corf"  Herakleides;  moreover  the  new  generals  sent 
duct  of  the  private  messages  to  theDionian  soldiers,  inviting 
airand'^of  them  to  descrt  their  leader  and  join  the  Syra- 
the  people  cusans,  in  which  case  the  grant  of  citizenshij) 
soid^ers-^^  was  promised  to  them. 3  Had  the  soldiers  com- 
he  defends  plied,  it  is  obvious,  that  either  the  pay  due,  oi' 
boT^refuses  ^ome  equivalent,  must  have  been  assigned  to 
to  employ  Satisfy  them.  But  one  and  all  of  them  scorned 
force"than  ^^®  iuvitatiou,  adhering  to  Dion  with  unshaken 
was  essen-  fidelity.  The  pur2)ose  of  Herakleides  was,  to 
defence  expel  him  alone.  This  however  was  prevented 
by  the  temper  of  the  soldiers;  who,  indignant  a: 
the  treacherous  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans,  instigated 
Dion  to  take  a  legitimate  revenge  upon  them,  and  demanded 
only  to  be  led  to  the  assault.  Befusing  to  employ  force, 
Dion  calmed  their  excitement,  and  put  himself  at  their 
head  to  conduct  them  out  of  the  city;  not  without 
remonstrances  addressed  to  the  generals  and  the  people 
of  Syracuse  upon  their  proceedings,  imprudent  as  well  as 
wicked,  while  the  enemy  were  still  masters  of  Ortygia. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  generals,  chosen  as  the  most  violent 
enemies  of  Dion,  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeal, 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37;   Diodor.     [asoouvto?,  Ac. 

xvi.  17.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  38. 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,   c.  38.     Gspou? 
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but  inflamed  the  antipathies  of  the  people,  and  spuiTed 
them  on  to  attack  the  soldiers  on  their  march  out  of  Syra- 
cuse. Their  attack,  though  repeated  more  than  once,  was 
vigorously  repulsed  by  the  soldiers — excellent  troops,  3000 
in  number;  while  Dion,  anxious  only  to  ensure  their  safety, 
and  to  avoid  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  defensive.  He  forbade  all  pursuit,  giving  up 
the  prisoners  without  ransom  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  for  burial.  ^ 

In  this  guise  Dion  arrived  at  Leontini,  where  he  found 
the  warmest  sympathy  towards  himself,  with  j^.^^ 
indignant  disgust  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Syra-  reaches 
cusans.     Allied   with   the   newly  -  enfranchised   'k^°^^^^~ 
Syracuse  against  the  Dionysian   dynasty,   the  tines  stand 
Leontines  not  only  received  the  soldiers  of  Dion  ^y  ^^™ 
into  their  citizenship,  and  voted  to  them  a  positive  sfracusans^ 
remuneration,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  Syracuse   —arrival  of 
insisting  that  justice  should  be  done  to  them,   wfth^a^rein- 
The  Syracusans,  on  their  side,  sent  envoys  to   forcement 
Leontini,  to  accuse  Dion  before  an  assembly  Dionysian 
of  all  the  allies  there  convoked.     Who  these   garrison  in 
allies  were,  our  defective  information  does  not     ^  ^^^*' 
enable  us  to  say.     Their  sentence  went  in  favour  of  Dion 
and  against  the  Syracusans;  who  nevertheless  stood  out 
obstinately,  refusing  all  justice  or  reparation,  2  and  fancying 
themselves  competent  to  reduce  Ortygia  without  Dion's 
assistance — since  the  provisions  therein  were  exhausted, 
and   the   garrison    was    already    suffering    from    famine. 
Despairing  of  reinforcement,  Apollokrates  had  already 
resolved  to  send  envoys  and  propose  a  capitulation,  when 
Nypsius,  a  Neapolitan  officer,  despatched  by  Dionysius 
from  Lokri,  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  Ortygia  at  the 
head  of  a  reinforcing  fleet,  convoying  numerous  transports 
with  an  abundant  stock  of  provisions.     There  was  now  no 
farther  talk  of  surrender.     The  garrison  of  Ortygia  was 
reinforced   to    10,000   mercenary  troops   of  considerable 
merit,  and  well  provisioned  for  some  time.  3 

The  Syracusan  admirals,  either  from  carelessness  or 
ill-fortune,  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  Nypsius.    But  they  made  a   sudden  gained  by^ 
attack  upon  him  while  his  ships  were  in  the  HerakieidSs 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  39;    Dlodor.         »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  41;   Diodor. 
jEvi.  17.      »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  40.       xvi.  18,  19. 
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and  the  harbour,  and  while  the  crews,  thinking  themselves 

Syracusans  p    r  •    .        i      °  •  i    . 

over  Nyp-  saie  irom  an  enemy,  were  interchanging  saluta- 
8iu8  as  he  tions  or  aiding  to  disembark  the  stores.  This 
Ch-?ygia— °  attack  was  well-timed  and  successful.  Several 
extrava-  of  the  triremes  of  Nypsius  were  ruined — others 
denceTn  "  Were  towed  off  as  prizes,  while  the  victory, 
Syracuse—  gained  by  Herakleides  without  Dion,  provoked 
sa^fieTforth  extravagant  joy  throughout  Syracuse.  In  the 
from  belief  that  Ortygia  could  not  longer  hold  out, 

masters' the  the  citizens,  the  soldiers,  and  even  the  generals 
blockading  gave  loose  to  mad  revelry  and  intoxication, 
forces ^his  Continued  into  the  ensuing  night.  Nypsius,  an 
■way  into  able  ofl&ccr,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  made 
ii8^and*^°'  a  vigorous  night-sally.  His  troops,  issuing  forth 
Achradina.  in  good  Order,  planted  their  scaling-ladders, 
mounted  the  blockading  wall,  and  slew  the  sleeping  or 
drunken  sentinels  without  any  resistance.  Master  of  this 
important  work,  Nypsius  employed  a  part  of  his  men  to 
pull  it  down,  while  he  pushed  the  rest  forward  against  the 
city.  At  daybreak  the  affrighted  Syracusans  saw  themselves 
vigorously  attacked  even  in  their  own  stronghold,  when 
neither  generals  nor  citizens  were  at  all  prepared  to  resist. 
The  troops  of  Nypsius  first  forced  their  way  into  Neapolis, 
which  lay  the  nearest  to  the  wall  of  Ortygia;  next  into 
Tycha,  the  other  fortified  suburb.  Over  these  they  ranged 
victorious,  vanquishing  all  the  detached  parties  of  Syra- 
cusans which  could  be  opposed  to  them.  The  streets 
became  a  scene  of  bloodshed — the  houses,  of  plunder;  for 
as  Diony  sius  had  now  given  up  th  e  idea  of  again  permanently 
ruling  at  Syracuse,  his  troops  thought  of  little  else  except 
satiating  the  revenge  of  their  master  and  their  own  rapa- 
city. The  soldiers  of  Nypsius  stripped  the  private  dwellings 
in  the  town,  taking  away  not  only  the  property,  but  also 
the  women  and  children,  as  booty  into  Ortygia.  At  last 
(it  appears)  they  got  also  into  Achradina,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  portion  of  Syracuse.  Here  the  same  scene 
of  pillage,  destruction,  and  bloodshed,  was  continued 
throughout  the  whole  day,  and  on  a  still  larger  scale; 
with  just  enough  resistance  to  pique  the  fury  of  the  victors, 
without  restraining  their  progress. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Herakleides  and  his  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Dion 
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and  his  soldiers  from  Leontini.  Yet  the  appeal  to  one 
whom  they  not  only  hated  and  feared,but  had  ignominiously 
maltreated,  was  something  so  intolerable,  that  Danger  and 
for  a  long  time  no  one  would  speak  out  to  pro-  Jj^*^®^^  °^ 
pose  what  every  one  had  in  his  mind,  sans— they" 
At  length  some  of  the  allies  present,  less  con-  send  to 
cerned  in  the  political  parties  of  the  city,  ven-  to^  invoke 
tured  to  broach  the  proposition,  which  ran  *J»e  aid  of 
from  man  to  man,  and  was  adopted  under  a  press 
of  mingled  and  opposite  emotions.  Accordingly  two 
officers  of  the  allies,  and  five  Syracusan  horsemen,  set  off 
at  full  speed  to  Leontini,  to  implore  the  instant  presence 
of  Dion.  Reaching  the  place  towards  evening,  they  en- 
countered Dion  himself  immediately  on  dismounting,  and 
described  to  him  the  miserable  scenes  now  going  on  at 
Syracuse.  Their  tears  and  distress  brought  around  them 
a  crowd  of  hearers,  Leontines  as  well  as  Peloponnesians ; 
and  a  general  assembly  was  speedily  convened,  before  which 
Dion  exhorted  them  to  tell  their  story.  They  described, 
in  the  tone  of  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  the  actual 
sufferings  and  the  impending  total  ruin  of  the  city;  en- 
treating oblivion  for  their  past  misdeeds,  which  were  al- 
ready but  too  cruelly  expiated. 

Their  discourse,  profoundly  touching  to  the  audience, 
was  heard  in  silence.  Every  one  waited  for  Assembly 
Dion  to  begin,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  ^  "^fh 'i*^^* 
Syracuse.  JBLe  rose  to  speak;  but  for  a  time  ad^^ess  o^f 
tears  checked  his  utt.erance,  while  his  soldiers  ^'O"^- 
around  cheered  him  with  encouraging  sympathy.  At  length 
he  found  voice  to  say:  "I  have  convened  you,  Peloponne- 
sians and  allies,  to  deliberate  about  your  own  conduct.  For 
me,  deliberation  would  be  a  disgrace,  while  Syracuse  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  destroyer.  If  I  cannot  save  my  country, 
I  shall  go  and  bury  myself  in  its  flaming  ruins.  For  you, 
if,  in  spite  of  what  has  happened,  you  still  chose  to  assist 
us,  misguided  and  unhappy  Syracusans,  we  shall  owe  it  to 
you  that  we  still  continue  a  city.  But  if,  in  disdainful 
sense  of  wrong  endured,  you  shall  leave  us  to  our  fate,  I 
here  thank  you  for  all  your  past  valour  and  attachment  to 
me,  praying  that  the  gods  may  reward  you  for  it.  Re- 
member Dion,  as  one  who  neither  deserted  you  when  you 
were  wronged,  nor  his  own  fellow-citizens  when  they  were 
in  misery." 

2  0  2 
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This  address,  so  replete  with  pathos  and  dignity,  went 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  filling  them 
th?°soi*-^  °  with  passionate  emotion  and  eagerness  to  follow 
diets  of  him.  Universal  shouts  called  upon  him  to  put 
orth*"^  himself  at  their  head  instantly  and  march  to 
Leontines—  Syracuse;  while  the  envoys  present  fell  upon 
iJ^g"  ®o  gT  his  neck,  invoking  blessings  both  upon  him  and 
to  the  aid  upon  the  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  excitement 
cus^r*"  ^'<^^  subsided,  Dion  gave  orders  that  every  man 
should  take  his  evening  meal  forthwith,  and  re- 
turn in  arms  to  the  spot,  prepared  for  a  night-march  to 
Syracuse. 

By  daybreak,  Dion  and  his  band  were  within  a  few 

^  ,  ^  miles  of  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolse.  Mess- 
Reluctance  p  O  1  i.    1  •         •    J 

of  Hera-  cngers  from  byracuse  here  met  nim,  inducmg 
?^?D^^  *°  ^^^  ^^  slacken  his  march  and  proceed  with  cau- 
into  Syra-  tion.  Herakleides  and  the  other  generals  had 
renewed  ^®^^  ^  message  forbidding  his  nearer  approach, 
assault  and  with  notice  that  the  gates  would  be  closed 
increased      against  him:   yet  at  the  same  time,  counter- 

dangerfrom       ^  •    *^  j    r  •         1      -i.- 

Nypsius—  messages  arrived  from  many  eminent  citizens, 
unanimous  entreating  him  to  persevere,  and  promising  h  m 
Sow'Ye^nt  both  admittance  and  support.  Nypsius,  having 
to  invite  permitted  his  troops  to  pillage  and  destroy  in 
Syracuse  throughout  the  preceding  day,  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  them  back  into  Orty^,da 
for  the  night.  His  retreat  raised  the  courage  of  Heraklai- 
des  and  his  colleagues;  who,  fancying  that  the  attack  was 
now  over,  repented  of  the  invitation  which  they  had  per- 
mitted to  be  sent  to  Dion.  Under  this  impression  they 
despatched  to  him  the  second  message  of  exclusion;  keeping 
guard  at  the  gate  in  the  northern  wall  to  make  their  threat 
good.  But  the  events  of  the  next  morning  speedily  un-, 
deceived  them.  Nypsius  renewed  his  attack  with  greater! 
ferocity  than  before,  completed  the  demolition  of  the  wall  of| 
blockade  before  Ortygia,  and  let  loose  his  soldiers  with  merci- 
less hand  throughout  all  the  streets  of  Syracuse.  There  was  o 
this  day  less  of  pillage,  but  more  of  wholesale  slaughter, 
Men,  women,  and  children  perished  indiscriminately,  an" 
nothing  was  thought  of  by  these  barbarians  except  to  mak 
Syracuse  a  heap  of  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  To  accelerat 
the  process,  and  to  forestal  Dion's  arrival,  which  they  fuUj  .j 
expected — they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  places,  with  , 
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torches  and  fire-bearing  arrows.  The  miserable  inhabitants 
knew  not  where  to  flee,  to  escape  the  flames  within  their 
houses,  or  the  sword  without.  The  streets  were  strewed 
with  corpses,  while  the  fire  gained  ground  perpetually, 
threatening  to  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  city. 
Under  such  terrible  circumstances,  neither  Herakleides, 
himself  wounded,  nor  the  other  generals,  could  hold  out 
any  longer  against  the  admission  of  Dion ;  to  whom  even 
the  brother  and  uncle  of  Herakleides  were  sent,  with  press- 
ing entreaties  to  accelerate  his  march,  since  the  smallest 
delay  would  occasion  ruin  to  Syracuse,  i 

Dion  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  gates  when  these 
last  cries  of  distress  reached  him.   Immediately   j, 
hurrying  forward  his  soldiers,  whose  ardour  was   of^Di'^n^ 
not  inferior  to  his  own,  at  a  running  pace,  he   into^yra- 
reached  speedily  the  gates  called  Hexapyla,  in   draws  up 
the  northern  wall  of  Epipolae.  When  once  within   his^troops 
these  pfates,  he  halted  in  an  interior  area  called    Frightful** 
the   Hekatompedon.^   '  His   light-armed    were   ^5^^^^*^°.^ 
sent  forward  at  once  to  arrest  the  destroying   °      ^  ci  y. 
enemy,  while  he  kept  back  the  hoplites  until  he  could  form 
them  into  separate  columns  under  proper  captains,  along 
with  the  citizens  who  crowded  round  him  with  demonstra- 
tions of  grateful  reverence.    He  distributed  them  so  as  to 
enter  the   interior  portion   of  Syracuse,  and  attack  the 
troops  of  Nypsius,  on  several  points  at  once.^    Being  now 
within  the   exterior   fortification  formed  by  the  wall  of 
Epipolae,  there  lay  before  him  the  tripartite  interior  city — 
Tycha,  Neapolis,  Achradina.    Each  of  these  parts  had  its 
separate  fortification;  between  Tycha  and  Neapolis  lay  an 
unfortified  space,  but  each  of  them  joined  on  to  Achradina^ 
the  western  wall  of  which  formed  their  eastern  wall.   It  is 
probable  that  these  interior  fortifications  had  been  partial- 
ly neglected   since   the  construction  of  the  outer   walls 
along  Epipolae,  which  comprised  them  all  within,  and  formed 
the  principal  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy.     Moreover 
the  troops  of  Nypsius,  having  been  masters  of  the  three 
towns,  and  roving  as  destroyers  around  them,  for  several 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45.  ToptitsSov  XeYOfxevyjv,  Ac. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  20.    SiavJaa?  6$eu)?  *  Plutarch,   Dion,   c.  45.    opQ'iouc 

Tr)v  s'n  2upaixo'Jaa<;  666v,  ^xs  upo?  to  Xo^^oy;  i:oiu)v  xal  5iaipu)v  Ta<;  rjYspio- 

'E^duuXa,  Ac.   Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45  via?,    Stiux;     6fjLoij    7toXX«)(68£v    0|xa 

elo^^aXs  oii  tu)v  nuXuJv  el?  TTjv'Exa-  itpoocpspoiTO  i^opepWTepov. 
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hours,  had  doubtless  broken  down  the  gates  and  in  other 
ways  weakened  the  defences.  The  scene  was  frightful,  and 
the  ways  everywhere  impeded  by  flame  and  smoke,  by 
falling  houses  and  fragments,  and  by  the  numbers  who  lay 
massacred  around.  It  was  amidst  such  horrors  that  Dion 
and  his  soldiers  found  themselves — while  penetrating  in 
different  divisions  at  once  into  Neapolis,  Tycha,  and 
Achadrina. 

His  task  would  probably  have  been  difl&cult,  had 
Dion  drives  Nypsius  been  able  to  control  the  troops  under 
^*ck  Nyp-  his  command,  in  themselves  brave  and  good. 
hiT troops  But  these  troops  had  been  for  some  hours 
into  Orty.  dispersed  throughout  the  streets,  satiating  their 
^^nguishes'  licentious  and  murderous  passions,  and  destroy- 
the  flames  jng  a  town  which  Dionysius  now  no  longer 
serveVsy-  expected  to  retain.  Recalling  as  many  soldiers 
racuse.  as  he  could  from  this  brutal  disorder,  Nypsius 

marshalled  them  along  the  interior  fortification,  occupying 
the  entrances  and  exposed  points  ^vhere  Dion  would  seek 
to  penetrate  into  the  city,  i  The  battle  was  thus  not  con- 
tinuous, but  fought  between  detached  parties  at  separate 
openings,  often  very  narrow,  and  on  ground  sometimes 
difiicult  to  surmount,  amidst  the  conflagration  blazing 
everywhere  around. 2  Disorganised  by  pillage,  the  troops 
of  Nypsius  could  oppose  no  long  resistance  to  the  forward 
advance  of  Dion,  with  soldiers  full  of  ardour  and  with  th  j 
Syracusans  around  him  stimulated  by  despair.  Nypsius 
was  overpowered,  compelled  to  abandon  his  line  of  defence, 
and  to  retreat  with  his  troops  into  Ortygia,  which  th3 
greater  number  of  them  reached  in  safety.  Dion  and  his 
victorious  troops,  after  having  forced  the  entrance  into 
the  city,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  them.  The  first  and  most 
pressing  necessity  was  to  extinguish  the  flames;  but  no 
inconsiderable  number   of  the  soldiers  of  Nypsius  were 

•  Plutarch,    Dion,    c.   46.      itapa-  one   TsiynJfia;    not  indeed  in   one 

retaYixsvtO'j    itapd    to    xetx^^ofxa  and  the  same  line  or  direction,  yet 

XaXeitTjv   exo"*   xal   fiuasxpiaaxov   ttjv  continuous   from    the   northern   to 

icp6oo5ov.  the  southern  brink  of  Epipolae. 

To    a    person  who,    after  pene-  *  Plutarch,   Dion,    c.   46.    'Qc   6s 

trating  into  the  interior  of  the  wall  itpo^sp-iSav  toii;   ttoXeixioi?,   ev  x^P''' 

of  Epipolae,  stood  on  the  slope,  and  [asv    oXiytjov    upoc     oXIyou?    ife-^&~o 

looked  down  eastward,   the   outer  p-otx^j    ^^^    '^'i^    axsvoxr/xa    xal    xrjv 

wall     of   Tycha,    Achradina,    and  aviofiaXiav  xou  toirou,  &c. 
Neapolis,   might  be  said   to   form 
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found  dispersed  through  the  streets  and  houses,  and  slain 
while  actually  carrying  off  plunder  on  their  shoulders. 
Long  after  the  town  was  cleared  of  enemies,  however,  all 
hands  within  it  were  employed  in  stopping  the' conflagration; 
a  task  in  which  they  hardly  succeeded,  even  by  unremitting 
efforts  throughout  the  day  and  the  following  night,  i 

On  the  morrow  Syracuse  was  another  city;  disfigured 
by  the   desolating   trace  of  flame  and   of  the   universal 
hostile  soldiery,  yet  still  refreshed  in  the  hearts   f^^^^dml- 
of  its  citizens,  who  felt  that  they  had  escaped   ration  on 
much  worse;   and  above  all,   penetrated  by  a   l^^  g*"^*  °^ 

1  Ti.-      1         •    -i.  J  1  •'     p    the  Syra- 

renewed  political  spirit,  and  a  deep  sense  oi  cusans,  to- 
repentant  gratitude  towards  Dion.  All  those  HeSki^'i^"* 
generals,  who  had  been  chosen  at  the  last  des  and^' 
election  from  their  intense  opposition  to  him,  Theodot^a 
fled  forthwith;  except  Herakleides  and  Theo-  themselves 
dotes.  These  two  men  were  his  rilost  violent  ^von  bis 
and  dangerous  enemies;  yet  it  appears  that  TntSt  Ms 
they  knew  his  character  better  than  their  col-  forgiveness 
leagues,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves 
upon  his  mercy.  They  surrendered,  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  implored  his  forgiveness.  His  magnanimity  (they  said) 
would  derive  a  new  lustre,  if  he  now  rose  superior  to  his 
just  resentment  over  misguided  rivals,  who  stood  before 
him  humbled  and  ashamed  of  their  former  opposition, 
entreating  him  to  deal  with  them  better  than  they  had 
dealt  with  him. 

If  Dion  had  put  their  request  to  the  vote,  it  would 
have  been  refused  by  a  large  majority.    His   -pj^^       _ 
soldiers,  recently  defrauded  of  their  pay,  were   dons  Hera- 
yet  burning  with  indignation  against  the  authors   Jlrf^lT, ^ 

c         t,  •    ■      ^.^         TT-    c  •      J  -J-        u-        ^^^  exposx- 

ot  such  an  injustice.  His  Iriends,  reminding  him  tion  of 
of  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous  attacks  which  he  "^o^^'^es. 
as  well  as  they  had  experienced  from  Herakleides,  exhorted 
him  to  purge  the  city  of  one  who  abused  the  popular 
forms  to  purposes  hardly  less  mischievous  than  despotism 
itself.  The  life  of  Herakleides  now  hung  upon  a  thread. 
AVithout  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion,  Dion  had  only 
to  maintain  an  equivocal  silence,  and  suft'er  the  popular 
sentiment  to  manifest  itself  in  a  verdict  invoked  by  one 
party,  expected  even  by  the  opposite.  The  more  was 
every   one   astonished   when  he   took   upon  himself  the 

*  Plutarch.  Dion,  c.  45,  40;  Diodor.  xvi.  20. 
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responsibility  of  pardoning  Herakleides;  adding,  byway 
of  explanation  and  satisfaction!  to  his  disappointed 
friends — 

"Other  generals  have  gone  through  most  of  their 
training  with  a  view  to  arms  and  war.  My  long  training 
in  the  Academy  has  been  devoted  to  aid  me  in  conquering 
anger,  envy,  and  all  malignant  jealousies.  To  show  that 
I  have  profited  by  such  lessons,  it  is  not  enough  that  I  do 
my  duty  towards  my  friends  and  towards  honest  men. 
The  true  test  is,  if,  after  being  wronged,  I  show  myself 
placable  and  gentle  towards  the  wrong -doer.  My  wish  is 
to  prove  myself  superior  to  Herakleides  more  in  goodness 
and  justice,  than  in  power  and  intelligence.  Successes  in 
war,  even  when  achieved  single-handed,  are  half  owing  to 
fortune.  If  Herakleides  has  been  treacherous  and  wicked 
through  envy,  it  is  not  for  Dion  to  dishonour  a  virtuous 
life  in  obedience  to  angry  sentiment.  Nor  is  human 
wickedness,  great  as  it  often  is,  ever  pushed  to  such  an 
excess  of  stubborn  brutality,  as  not  to  be  amended  by 
gentle  and  gracious  treatment,  from  steady  benefactors." 2 

We  may  reasonably  accept  this  as  something  near  the 
Remark-  genuine  speech  of  Dion,  reported  by  his  com- 
abie  fea-  panian  Timonides,  and  thus  passing  into  the 
this  act  of  biography  of  Plutarch.  It  lends  a  peculiar 
Dion.  interest,  as  an  exposition  of  motives,  to  the  act 

which  it  accompanies.  The  sincerity  of  the  exposition 
admits  of  no  doubt,  for  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  the 
case  counselled  an  opposite  conduct;  and  had  Dion  been 
in  like  manner  at  the  feet  of  his  rival,  his  life  would 
assuredly  not  have  been  spared.  He  took  pride  (with  a 
sentiment  something  like  that  of  Kallikratidas^  on  liber- 
ating the  prisoners  taken  at  Methymna)  in  realising  bya 
conspicuous  act  the  lofty  morality  which  he  had  imbibed 
from  the  Academy;  the  rather,  as  the  case  presented  every 
temptation  to  depart  from  it.  Persuading  himself  that  he 
could  by  an  illustrious  example  put  to  shame  and  soften 
the  mutual  cruelties  so  frequent  in  Grecian  party-warfare, 
and  regarding  the  amnesty  towards  Herakleides  as  a  proper 
sequel  to  the  generous  impulse  which  had  led  him  to  march 
from  Leontini  to  Syracuse,  — he  probably  gloried  in  both, 
more  than  in  the  victory  itself.   We  shall  presently  have 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c,  47.   '0  6s  Aiiov         *  Plutarch.  Dion,  c.  47. 
itapa{iu8ou[jievoc  outou;  IXsysv,  &c.  »  SeeChap.LXIV.  of  this  History. 
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the  pain  of  discovering  that  his  anticipations  were  totally 
disappointed.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  time,  the 
judgement  passed  on  his  proceeding  towards  Herakleides 
was  very  different  from  what  it  now  receives.  Among  his 
friends  and  soldiers,  the  generosity  of  the  act  would  be 
forgotten  in  its  imprudence.  Among  his  enemies,  it  would 
excite  surprise,  perhaps  admiration  —  yet  few  of  them 
would  be  conciliated  or  converted  into  friends.  In  the 
bosom  of  Herakleides  himself,  the  mere  fact  of  owing  his 
life  to  Dion  would  be  a  new  and  intolerable  humiliation, 
which  the  Erinnys  within  would  goad  him  on  to  avenge. 
Dion  would  be  warned,  by  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  as 
well  as  by  the  instinct  of  his  soldiers,  that  in  yielding  to 
a  magnanimous  sentiment,  he  overlooked  the  reasonable 
consequences;  and  that  Herakleides  continuing  at  Syracuse 
would  only  be  more  dangerous  both  to  him  and  them,  than 
he  had  been  before.  Without  taking  his  life,  Dion  might 
have  required  him  to  depart  from  Syracuse;  which  sen- 
tence, having  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  would 
have  been  accounted  generosity. 

It  was  Dion's  next  business  to  renew  the  wall  of 
blockade    constructed    against     Ortygia,    and   Dion  re- 
partially  destroyed  in  the  late  sally  of  Nypsius.   ^Jg^^l^^'ck! 
Every  Syracusan  citizen  was  directed  to  cut  a   ade  of  Or- 
Btake,  and  deposit  it  near  the  spot;  after  which,   *Jfgo;„g"^e 
during  the  ensuing  night,  the  soldiers  planted   captives 
a  stockade  so  as  to  restore  the  broken  parts  of  taken, 
the  line.  Protection  being  thus  ensured  to  the  city  against 
Nypsius  and  his  garrison,   Dion  proceeded  to  bury  the 
numerous  dead  who  had  been  slain  in  the  sally,  and  to 
ransom  the  captives,  no  less  than  2000  in  number,  who 
had   been   carried    off    into    Ortygia.*     A   trophy,   with 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  was  not  forgotten. 2 

A  public  assembly  was  now  held  to  elect  new  generals 
in  place  of  those  who  had  fled.  Here  a  motion  dj^^  named 
was  made  by  Herakleides  himself,  that  Dion  general  on 
should  be  chosen  general  with  full  powers  both  J^ot^^^^pf  ® 
by  land  and  sea.  The  motion  was  received  with  Herakiei- 
great  favour  by  the  principal  citizens;  but  the    dss,  who  is 

o  J  r  r  nil    -j*        continued 

poorer    men   were    attached    to    Herakleides,   in  his  com- 
especially  the  seamen;  who  preferred  serving   JJ*"ggg[ 
under  his  command  and  loudly  required  that  he 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  »  Diodor.  xvi.  20. 
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should  be  named  admiral,  along  with  Dion  as  general  on 
land.  Forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  nomination,  Dion  con- 
tented himself  with  insisting  and  obtaining  that  the  reso- 
lution, which  had  been  previously  adopted  for  redistri- 
buting lands  and  houses,  should  be  rescinded.  ^ 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was  now  pregnant 
r  u  with  mischief  and  quarrel.  On  land,  Dion  en- 
intrigues^  joy^d  a  dictatorial  authority;  at  sea,  Hera- 
and  dissen-  kleides,  his  enemy  not  less  than  ever,  was  ad- 
raised  by  miral,  by  separate  and  independent  nomination. 
Herakiei-  The  Undefined  authority  of  Dion — exercised  by 
Dlon.^^The  oue  self-willed,  though  magnanimous,  in  spirit, 
operations  and  extremely  repulsive  in  manner — was  sure 
ifionysius  ^0  becomo  odious  after  the  feelings  arising  out 
are  frus-  of  the  recent  rescue  had  worn  off;  and  abundant 
opening  would  thus  be  made  for  the  opposition 
of  Herakleides,  often  on  just  grounds.  That  officer  indeed 
was  little  disposed  to  wait  for  just  pretences.  Conducting 
the  Syracusan  fleet  to  Messene  in  order  to  carry  on  war 
against  Dionysius  at  Lokri,  he  not  only  tried  to  raise  the 
seamen  in  arms  against  Dion,  by  charging  him  with  despotic 
designs,  but  even  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
common  enemy  Dionysius ;  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Spartan  Pharax,  who  commanded  the  Dionysian  troops. 
His  intrigues  being  discovered,  a  violent  opposition  was 
raised  against  them  by  the  leading  Syracusan  citizens.  It 
would  seem  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  scanty 
information  of  Plutarch)  that  the  military  operations  were 
frustrated,  and  that  the  armament  was  forced  to  return  to 
Syracuse.  Here  again  the  quarrel  was  renewed — the 
seamen  apparently  standing  with  Herakleides,  the  principal 
citizens  with  Dion — and  carried  so  far,  that  the  city  suffered 
not  only  from  disturbance,  but  even  from  irregular  supply 
of  provisions.  2  Among  the  mortifications  of  Dion,  not  the 
least  was  that  which  he  experienced  from  his  own  friends 
or  soldiers,  who  reminded  him  of  their  warnings  and  pre- 
dictions when  he  consented  to  spare  Herakleides.  Mean- 
while Dionysius  had  sent  into  Sicily  a  body 'of  troops  under 
Pharax,  who  were  encamped  at  Neapolis  in  the  Agrigentine 
territory.  In  what  scheme  of  operations  this  movement 
forms  a  part,  we  cannot  make  out;  for  Plutarch  tells  us 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  auTTjv,  irtopia  xal  onavi?  ev  tai?  So- 

^  Plutarch,    Dion,    c.  48.    xal    6i'      po(xouaai<;,  &c. 
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nothing  except  what  bears  immediately  on  the  quarrel 
between  Dion  and  Herakleides.  To  attack  Pharax,  the 
forces  of  Syracuse  were  brought  out;  the  fleet  under  Hera- 
kleides, the  soldiers  on  land  under  Dion.  The  latter,  though 
he  thought  it  imprudent  to  fight,  was  constrained  to  hazard 
a  battle  by  the  insinuation  of  Herakleides  and  the  clamour 
of  the  seamen;  who  accused  him  of  intentionally  eking  out 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  his  own  dictatorship. 
Dion  accordingly  attacked  Pharax,  but  was  repulsed.  Yet 
the  repulse  was  not  a  serious  defeat,  so  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  renew  the  attack,  when  he  was  apprised  that 
Herakleides  with  the  fleet  had  departed  and  were  returning 
at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse;  with  the  intention  of 
seizing  the  city,  and  barring  out  Dion  with  his  troops. 
Nothing  but  a  rapid  and  decisive  movement  could  defeat 
this  scheme.  Leaving  the  camp  immediately  with  his 
best  horsemen,  Dion  rode  back  to  Syracuse  as  fast  as 
possible;  completing  a  distance  of  TOO  stadia  (about  82 
miles)  in  a  very  short  time,  and  forestalling  the  arrival  of 
Herakleides.  i 

Thus  disappointed  and  exposed,  Herakleides  found 
means  to  direct  another  manoeuvre  against  Dion, 
throuffh  the  medium  of  a  Spartan  named  G-sesy-   Attempt  to 
lus ;  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Spartans,  informed  Dion 
of  the  dissensions  in  Syracuse,  to  off'er  himself  g»rough 
(like  Gylippus)  for  the  command.     Herakleides   the¥partan 
easferly  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  this   — -goodcon- 

iie  ■  XT.       CI  i.  i  duct  o{ 

omcer;  pressing  the  Syracusans  to  accept  a  Gsesyius. 
Spartan  as  their  commander-in-chief.  But  Dion 
replied  that  there  were  plenty  of  native  Syracusans  quali- 
fied for  command;  moreover,  if  a  Spartan  was  required,  he 
was  himself  a  Spartan,  by  public  grant.  Gsesyius,  having 
ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  had  the  virtue  and  pru- 
dence not  merely  to  desist  from  his  own  pretensions,  but 
also  to  employ  his  best  efforts  in  reconciling  Dion  and 
Herakleides.  Sensible  that  the  wrong  had  been  on  the 
side  of  the  latter,  Gaesylus  constrained  him  to  bind  himself 
by  the  strongest  oaths  to  better  conduct  in  future.  He 
engaged  his  own  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the 
covenant;  but  the  better  to  ensure  such  observance,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  (the  chief  instrument 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  49. 
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of  Herakleides)  was  disbanded,  leaving  only  enough  to 
keep  Ortygia  under  blockade,  i 

The  capture  of  that  islet  and  fortress,  now  more 
Surrender  strictly  watched  than  ever,  was  approaching, 
of  ^^*y^j*  What  had  become  of  Pharax,  or  why  he  did  not 
kratg8°to°'  advance,  after  the  retreat  of  Dion,  to  harass  the 
Dion.  Syracusans  and  succour  Ortygia — we  know  not. 

But  no  succour  arrived ;  provisions  grew  scarce ;  and  the 
garrison  became  so  discontented,  that  Apollokrates  the 
son  of  Dionysius  could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  Accord- 
ingly, he  capitulated  with  Dion;  handing  over  to  him  Or- 
tygia with  its  fort,  arms,  magazines  and  everything  con- 
tained in  it — except  what  he  could  carry  away  in  five 
triremes.  Aboard  of  these  vessels,  he  placed  his  mother, 
his  sisters,  his  immediate  friends,  and  his  chief  valuables, 
leaving  everything  else  behind  for  Dion  and  the  Syracu- 
sans, who  crowded  to  the  beach  in  multitudes  to  see  him 
depart.  To  them  the  moment  was  one  of  lively  joy  and 
mutual  self-congratulation — promising  to  commence  a  new 
era  of  freedom.  2 

On  entering  Ortygia,  Dion  saw,  for  the  first  time  after 
Entry  of  »  Separation  of  about  twelve  years,  his  sister 
Dion  into  Aristomache,  his  wife  Arete,  and  his  family. 
re^8to?aUon  The  interview  was  one  of  the  tenderest  emotion 
of  his  wife  and  tears  of  delight  to  all.  Arete,  having  been 
dea^th^  of  made  against  her  own  consent  the  wife  of  Timo- 
his  son.  krates,  was  at  first  afraid  to  approach  Dion. 
But  he  received  and  embraced  her  with  unabated  affection.  ^ 
He  conducted  both  her  and  his  son  away  from  the  Diony- 
sian  acropolis,  in  which  they  had  been  living  since  his 
absence,  into  his  own  house;  having  himself  resolved  not 
to  dwell  in  the  acropolis,  but  to  leave  it  as  a  public  fort  or 
edifice  belonging  to  Syracuse.  However  this  renewal  of 
his  domestic  happiness  was  shortly  afterwards  embittered 
by  the  death  of  his  son;  who  having  imbibed  from  Diony- 
sius drunken  and  dissolute  habits,  fell  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  or  frenzy,  and  perished.'* 
Dion  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  as  well  as  of 
glory.  "With  means  altogether  disproportionate 
Dion  ^n  the  he  had  achieved  the  expulsion  of  the  greatest 
hour  of  despot  in  Greece,  even  from  an  impregnable 
nump  .      stronghold.  He  had  combated  danger  and  difficulty 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  50.  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  51. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  50.  *  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  5. 
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with  conspicuous  resolution,  and  had  displayed  almost 
chivalrous  magnanimity.  Had  he  "breathed  out  his  soul"  i 
at  the  instant  of  triumphant  entry  into  Ortygia,  the  Aca- 
demy would  have  been  glorified  by  a  pupil  of  first-rate 
and  unsullied  merit.  But  that  cup  of  prosperity,  which 
poisoned  so  many  other  eminent  Greeks,  had  now  the  fatal 
effect  of  exaggerating  all  the  worst  of  Dion's  qualities, 
and  damping  all  the  best. 

Plutarch  indeed  boasts,  and  we  may  perfectly  believe, 
that  he  maintained  the  simplicity  of  his  table,  his  raiment, 
and  his  habits  of  life,  completely  unchanged — now  that  he 
had  become  master  of  Syracuse,  and  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  all  Grreece.  In  this  respect,  Plato  and  the  Aca- 
demy had  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  pupil.  2  But  the 
public  mistakes,  now  to  be  recounted,  were  not  the  less 
mischievous  to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  himself. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  entry  into  Syracuse  from 
Peloponnesus,   Dion   had  been  suspected  and   „      .  . 

^  T      n     '     ■  .11.  1   •  r-r\-  •  Suspicions 

accused  01  aiming  at  the  expulsion  01  Dionysius,  previously 
only  in  order  to  transfer  the  despotism  to  him-   entertained 
self.  His  haughty  and  repulsive  manners,  raising  Dion— that 
acrainst  him  personal  antipathies   everywhere,   hewasaim- 
were  cited  as  connrmmg  the  charge.    JLven  at  despotism 
moments   when  Dion   was   labouring   for   the   ^^^  himself 

T      /»  XT       01  J.I  •  •    •  — connrmed 

genuine  good  01  the  byracusans,  this  suspicion   by  his 
had  always  more  or  less  crossed  his  path;  robbing   present 
him  of  well-merited  gratitude — and  at  the  same 
time  discrediting  his  opponents,  and  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse, as  guilty  of  mean  jealousy  towards  a  benefactor. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Dion  was  obliged  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  either  to  confirm,  or  to  belie,  such 
unfavourable  auguries.  Unfortunately  both  his  words  and 
his  deeds  confirmed  them  in  the  strongest  manner.  The 
proud  and  repulsive  external  demeanour,  for  which  he  had 
always  been  notorious,  was  rather  aggravated  than  softened. 
He  took  pride  in  showing,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that  he 
despised  everything  which  looked  like  courting  popularity.  3 

*  Juvenal,  Satir.  x.  381.  Bellorum  pompa,  animam  exhalas- 

"Quid  illo  cive  (Marius)  tulisset  set  opimam, 

Imperium  in  teriis,  quid  Roma  bea-  Cum   de  Teutonico  vellet  descen- 

tius  unquam,  dere  curru  ?" 

Si  circumductocaptivorumagmine,  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  52. 

et  omni  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c,  52,  Too  |jlsvxoi 
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If  the  words  and  manner  of  Dion  were  thus  significant, 
He  retains  both  what  he  did,  and  what  he  left  undone,  was 
?oriai°**"  ^ore  significant  still.  Of  that  great  boon  of 
power,  freedom,  which  he  had  so  loudly  promised  to  the 

fortress  and  Syracusans,  and  which  he  had  directed  his  herald 
garrison  of  to  proclaim  on  first  entering  their  walls,  he  con- 
hr^raiftTno  ^^^^^^  absolutely  nothing.  He  retained  his  die- 
freedom  to  tatorial  power  unabated,  and  his  military  force 
Syracuse.  certainly  without  reduction,  if  not  actually  rein- 
forced; for  as  ApoUokrates  did  not  convey  away  with  him 
the  soldiers  in  Ortygia,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that 
a  part  of  them  at  least  remained  to  embrace  the  service  of 
Dion.  He  preserved  the  acropolis  and  fortifications  of 
Ortygia  just  as  they  were,  only  garrisoned  by  troops 
obeying  his  command  instead  of  that  of  Dionysius.  His 
victory  made  itself  felt  in  abundant  presents  to  his  own 
friends  and  soldiers;  i  but  to  the  people  of  Syracuse,  it  pro- 
duced nothing  better  than  a  change  of  masters. 

It  was  not  indeed  the  plan  of  Dion  to  constitute  a 
permanent  despotism.  He  intended  to  establish 
Dion  to  "^  himself  king,  but  to  grant  to  the  Syracusans 
constitute  what  in  modern  times  would  be  called  a  constitu- 
king  with  a  tion.  Having  imbibed  from  Plato  and  the  Acade- 
Lykurgean    my  as  well  as  from  his  own  convictions  and  tastes, 

scheme  of  *'       •         ,  i  i        i      i  i        i 

government  aversion  to  a  puro  democracy,  he  had  resolved 
and  disci-  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  scheme  of  mixed 
^  ^^^'  government,  combining  king,  aristocracy,  and 

people,  under  certain  provisions  and  limitations.  Of  this 
general  tenor  are  the  recommendations  addressed  both  to 
him,  and  to  the  Syracusans  after  his  death,  by  Plato;  who 
however  seems  to  contemplate,  along  with  the  political 
scheme,  a  Lykurgean  reform  of  manners  and  practice.  To 
aid  in  framing  and  realising  his  scheme,  Dion  had  sent  to 
Corinth  to  invite  counsellors  and  auxiliaries;  for  Corinth 
was  suitable  to  his  views,  not  simply  as  mother  city  of 
Syracuse,  but  also  as  a  city  thoroughly  oligarchical.  ^ 


Tcepi  raz  ofjiiXla?  07x00  xai  tou  npo;  |1(I)vtoc,  Ac, 

Tov    drjtJLOv    axevou?     ecptXoveixei  •  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  52. 

[iTQSev  i)9eXe  IV  |xr)6e   x«^o^'*'>  'Plutarch,    Dion,   c.   53;    Plato, 

xaixoi  Tu>v  TcpaYM-OTCDv  auxtp  j^dcpiTOs;  Epistol.  vii.  p.  334,  336;  viii.  p.  356. 

ev5eu)v  Svtiov,  xai  nXaxtovo?  euixi- 
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That  these  intentions  on  the  part  of  Dion  were  sincere, 
we  need  not  question.  They  had  been  originally  nyr.  .  , 
conceived  without  any  views  of  acquiring  the  i)ion  as  to 
first  place  for  himself,  during  the  life  of  the  ^}^  po^i- 
elder  Dionysius,  and  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  which  he  had  exhorted  the  younger  Dionysius  to 
realise,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  father.  They 
are  the  same  as  he  had  intended  to  further  by  calling  in 
Plato, — with  what  success,  has  been  already  recounted. 
But  Dion  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not  remarking,  that 
the  state  of  things,  both  as  to  himself  and  as  to  Syracuse, 
was  totally  altered  during  the  interval  between  367  e.g. 
and  354  b.c.  If  at  the  former  period,  when  the  Dionysian 
dynasty  was  at  the  zenith  of  power,  and  Syracuse  com- 
pletely prostrated,  the  younger  Dionysius  could  have  been 
persuaded  spontaneously  and  without  contest  or  constraint 
to  merge  his  own  despotism  in  a  more  liberal  system,  even 
dictated  by  himself — it  is  certain  that  such  a  free,  though 
moderate  concession,  would  at  first  have  provoked  un- 
bounded gratitude,  and  would  have  had  a  chance  (though 
that  is  more  doubtful)  of  giving  long-continued  satisfaction. 
But  the  situation  was  totally  different  in  354  b.c,  when 
Dion,  after  the  expulsion  of  Apollokrates,  had  become 
master  in  Ortygia;  and  it  was  his  mistake  that  he  still  in- 
sisted on  applying  the  old  plans  when  they  had  become 
not  merely  unsuitable,  but  mischievous.  Dion  was  not  in 
the  position  of  an  established  despot,  who  consents  to  re- 
nounce, for  the  public  good,  powers  which  every  one  knows 
that  he  can  retain,  if  he  chooses;  nor  were  the  Syracusans 
any  longer  passive,  prostrate,  and  hopeless.  They  had  re- 
ceived a  solemn  promise  of  liberty,  and  had  been  thereby 
inflamed  into  vehement  action,  by  Dion  himself;  who  had 
been  armed  by  them  with  delegated  powers,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  putting  down  Dionysius.  That  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Dion,  instead  of  laying  down  his  trust,  should 
constitute  himself  king — even  limited  king — and  determine 
how  much  liberty  he  would  consent  to  allot  to  the  Syra- 
cusans who  had  appointed  him — this  was  a  proceeding 
which  they  could  not  but  resent  as  a  flagrant  usurpation, 
and  which  he  could  only  hope  to  maintain  by  force. 

The  real  conduct  of  Dion,  however,  was  worse  even 
than  this.  He  manifested  no  evidence  of  realising  even 
that  fraction   of  popular  liberty  which  had  entered  into 
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his  original  scheme.  What  exact  promise  he  made,  we  do 
Dion  takes  ^^^  know.  But  he  maintained  his  own  power, 
no  step  to  the  military  force,  and  the  despotic  fortifica- 
measure*  of  t ions,  provisionally  undiminished.  And  who  could 
popular  tell  how  long  he  intended  to  maintain  them? 
er  y.  That  he  really  had  in  his  mind  purposes  such 
as  Plato  1  gives  him  credit  for,  I  believe  to  be  true.  But  he 
took  no  practical  step  towards  them.  He  had  resolved  to 
accomplish  them,  not  through  persuasion  of  the  Syracusans, 
but  through  his  own  power.  This  was  the  excuse  which  he 
probably  made  to  himself,  and  which  pushed  him  down  that 
inclined  plane  from  whence  there  was  afterwards  no  escape. 
It  was  not  likely  that  Dion's  conduct  would  pass 
Opposition  without  a  protest.  That  protest  came  loudest 
raised  from  Herakleides;  who,  so  long  as  Dion  had 

iHol?\y  been  acting  in  the  real  service  of  Syracuse,  had 
Herakiei-  opposed  him  in  a  culpable  and  traitorous  manner 
tience"of*  — and  who  now  again  found  himself  in  oppo- 
the  Syra-  sition  to  Dion,  when  opposition  had  become  the 
Bee*th^e  °  side  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  danger.  Invited 
demolition  by  Dion  to  attend  the  council,  he  declined, 
Dionysian  saying  that  he  was  now  nothing  more  than  a 
strongholds  private  citizen,  and  would  attend  the  public 
funereal  assembly  along  with  the  rest;  a  hint  which 
monument,  implied,  plainly  as  well  as  reasonably,  that  Dion 
also  ought  to  lay  down  his  power,  now  that  the  common 
enemy  was  put  down. 2  The  surrender  of  Ortygia  had 
produced  strong  excitement  among  the  Syracusans.  They 
were  impatient  to  demolish  the  dangerous  stronghold 
erected  in  that  islet  by  the  elder  Dionysius;  they  both 
hoped  and  expected,  moreover,  to  see  the  destruction  of 
that  splendid  funereal  monument  which  his  son  had  built 
in  his  honour,  and  the  urn  with  its  ashes  cast  out.  Now 
of  these  two  measures ,  the  first  was  one  of  pressing  and 
undeniable  necessity,  which  Dion  ought  to  have  consum- 
mated without  a  moment's  delay;  the  second  was  compliance 
with  a  popular  antipathy  at  that  time  natural,  which  would 
have  served  as  an  evidence  that  the  old  despotism  stood 
condemned.  Yet  Dion  did  neither.  It  was  Herakleides 
who  censured  him,  and  moved  for  the  demolition  of  the 
Dionysian  Bastile;  thus  having  the  glory  of  attaching  his 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  335  F.  p.  351  A.;  Epistol.  viii.  p.  357  A. 
*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  53. 
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name  to  the  measure  eagerly  performed  by  Timoleon  eleven 
years  afterwards,  the  moment  that  he  found  himself  master 
of  Syracuse.  Not  only  Dion  did  not  originate  the  over- 
throw of  this  dangerous  stronghold,  but  when  Herakleides 
proposed  it,  he  resisted  him  and  prevented  it  from  being 
done.  I  We  shall  find  the  same  den  serving  for  successive 
despots — preserved  by  Dion  for  them  as  well  as  for  him- 
self, and  only  removed  by  the  real  liberator  Timoleon. 

Herakleides  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among 
the  Syracusans  by  his  courageous  and  patriotic  Dion  causes 
conduct.    But  Dion  saw  plainly  that  he  could  Herakiei- 
not,  consistently  with  his  own  designs,  permit  privately 
such  free  opposition  any  longer.    Many  of  his  ^1*^°- 
adherents,  looking  upon  Herakleides  as  one  who  ought  not 
to  have  been  spared  on  the  previous  occasion,  were  ready 
to  put  him  to  death  at  any  moment;  being  restrained  only 
by  a  special  prohibition  which  Dion  now  thought  it  time 
to  remove.    Accordingly,  with  his  privity,  they  made  their 
way  into  the  house  of  Herakleides,  and  slew  him.  2 

This  dark  deed  abolished  all  remaining  hope  of  obtain- 
ing Syracusan  freedom  from  the  hands  of  Dion,  j 
and  stamped  him  as  the  mere  successor  of  the  oppressions 
Dionysian  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  J^tred^n 
attended  the  obsequies  of  Herakleides  with  his  tertained ' 
full  military  force,  excusing  his  w^ellknown  crime  against  him 
to  the  people,  on  the  plea,  that  Syracuse  could  *"  y^^cuse. 
never  be  at  peace  while  two  such  rivals  were  both  in  active 
political  life.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
remark  was  an  insulting  derision ;  though  it  might  have 
been  advanced  with  pertinence  as  a  reason  for  sending 
Herakleides  away,  at  the  moment  when  he  before  spared 
him.  Dion  had  now  conferred  upon  his  rival  the  melan- 
choly honour  of  dying  as  a  martyr  to  Syracusan  freedom; 
and  in  that  light  he  was  bitterly  mourned  by  the  people. 
No  man  after  this  murder  could  think  himself  secure. 
Having  once  employed  the  soldiers  as  executioners  of  his 
own  political  antipathies,  Dion  proceeded  to  lend  himself 
more  and  more  to  their  exigences.    He  provided  for  them 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  53,    'Eireita  Compare     Plutarch,     Timoleon, 

"xaxrjYopsi  too  AIcdvo?  2ti  xrjv  axpav  c.  22. 

06  xaT£ffxa'j/s,  xal  Tqi  Si^fxcp  t6v  Aio-  '  Plutarch,  Dion,   c.  63;   Corne- 

voalou  xdcpov  d)ppir,fji£va)  Xuaai  xal  xov  lius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  6. 
■vexpov  exPaXeiv  oux  enexps'^e,  &c. 
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pay  and  largesses,  great  in  amount,  first  at  the  cost  of  his 
opponents  in  the  city,  next  at  that  of  his  friends,  until  at 
length  discontent  became  universal.  Among  the  general 
body  of  the  citizens,  Dion  became  detested  as  a  tyrant,  and 
the  more  detested  because  he  had  presented  himself  as  a 
liberator;  while  the  soldiers  also  were  in  great  part  disaf- 
fected to  him.  1 

The  spies  and  police  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  not 
D'  ietud  ^^™g  been  yet  re-established,  there  was  ample 
and  irrita-  liberty  at  least  of  speech  and  censure;  so  that 
iHon^on^  Dion  was  soon  furnished  with  full  indications  of 
account  the  sentiment  entertained  towards  him.  He 
o^  ^^Jaru"  ^®<^^"i®  disquieted  and  irritable  at  this  change 
popu  an  y.  Q^p^^jj^  feeling; 2  angry  with  the  people,  yet  at 
the  same  time  ashamed  of  himself.  The  murder  of  Hera- 
kleides  sat  heavy  on  his  soul.  The  same  man  whom  he 
had  spared  before  when  in  the  wrong,  he  had  now  slain 
when  in  the  right.  The  maxims  of  the  Academy  which  had 
imparted  to  him  so  much  self-satisfaction  in  the  former  act, 
could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  a  proportionate  sickness  of 
self-reproach  in  the  latter.  Dion  was  not  a  mere  power- 
seeker,  nor  prepared  for  all  that  endless  apparatus  of  mis- 
trustful precaution,  indispensable  to  a  Grecian  despot. 
When  told  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  replied  that  he 
would  rather  perish  at  once  by  the  hands  of  the  first  assas- 
sin, than  live  in  perpetual  diffidence,  towards  friends  as 
well  as  enemies.  3 

One  thus  too  good  for  a  despot,  and  yet  unfit  for  a 
Conspiracy  popular  leader,  could  not  remain  long  in  the 
of  Kaiiip-  precarious  position  occupied  by  Dion.  His 
Mm— art?.^*  intimate  friend,  the  Athenian  Kallippus,  seeing 
flees  and  that  the  man  who  could  destroy  him  would  be- 
perjury.  como  popular  with  the  Syracusans  as  well  as 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiery,  formed  a  conspiracy 
accordingly.     He  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  Dion, 


^  Cornel.  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  7.  ouoxspalviov     ael     xal     Papuvofievoc 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  7.  einev,  on  noXXaxii;  :^8yj  9vi^axei» 
"Insuetus  male  audiendi,"  Ac,  Itoiiao?  eoti  xal  TtapExe^v  '^V  3ouXo- 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  56,  'A XX'  6  pisvy  acpa-CTeiv  ootov,  el  t,^•^  Ssijaei 
jtev  Aicov,  ini  Toi?  xoTa  t6v  'Hpa-  |xr)  p-OMOv  to'jc  ex^po'Jc  dXXi  xal  too? 
-xXelSriv    ajrOofxevo?,    xol    xov    tpovov  tpiXou?  cpuXaxTofxevov. 

ixelvov,    <&?    Tiva   too  pioo  xal  tu)v  Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm* 

itpd^ewif  «>jTou   x7]XT6a  TtpoxsifievVjv,  p.  176  F. 
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had  been  his  companion  during  his  exile  at  Athens,  had 
accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  by  his 
side.  But  Plato,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  the  Academy, 
is  careful  to  inform  us,  that  this  inauspicious  friendship 
arose,  not  out  of  fellowship  in  philosophy,  but  out  of  com- 
mon hospitalities,  and  especially  common  initiation  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  i  Brave  and  forward  in  battle,  Kal- 
lipus  enjoyed  much  credit  with  the  soldiery.  He  was  con- 
veniently placed  for  tampering  with  them,  and  by  a  crafty 
stratagem,  he  even  ensured  the  unconscious  connivance  of 
Dion  himself.  Having  learnt  that  plots  were  formed 
against  his  life,  Dion  talked  about  them  to  Kallippus,  who 
offered  himself  to  undertake  the  part  of  spy,  and  by 
simulated  partnership  to  detect  as  well  as  to  betray  the 
conspirators.  Under  this  confidence,  Kallippus  had  full 
licence  for  carrying  on  his  intrigues  unimpeded,  since 
Dion  disregarded  the  many  warnings  which  reached  him.  2 
Among  the  rumours  raised  out  of  Dion's  new  position, 
and  industriously  circulated  by  Kallippus — one  was,  that 
he  was  about  to  call  back  Apollokrates,  son  of  Dionysius, 
as  his  partner  and  successor  in  the  despotism — as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the'  youthful  son  who  had  recently  perished. 
By  these  and  other  reports,  Dion  became  more  and  more 
discredited,  while  Kallippus  secretly  organised  a  wider 
circle  of  adherents.  His  plot  however  did  not  escape  the 
penetration  of  Aristomache  and  Arete;  who  having  first 
addressed  unavailing  hints  to  Dion,  at  last  took  upon  them 
to  question  Kallippus  himself.  The  latter  not  only  denied 
the  charge,  but  even  confirmed  his  denial,  at  their  instance, 
by  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  terrific  oaths  recognised  in 
Grecian  religion;  going  into  the  sacred  grove  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  touching  the  purple  robe  of  the  goddess, 
and  taking  in  his  hand  a  lighted  torch.  3 

^  Plato,   Epistol.  vii.  p.   333  P.;  instruction  there,  for  a  time  greater 

compare  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17;  28, 54.  or  less.    But   it   refutes  the   idea, 

Athenseus,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  the  friendship    of  Dion   and 

that  Kallippus  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  Kallippus  arose  out  of  these  phi- 

and  fellow  pupil  with  Dion  in  the  losophical  tastes  common  to  both; 

schpol  (Athenaeus,  xi.  p,  508).  which  Athenaeus  seems  to  have  in- 

The    statement    of  Plato   hardly  tended  to  convey, 

goes  so  far  as  to  negative  the  sup-  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.54;  Cornelius 

position  that  Kallippus  may  have  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  8. 

frequented  his  Bchool  and  received  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  56. 

2  D  2 
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Inquiry  being  thus  eluded,  there  came  on  presently 
K  Hi  us  *^®  ^^y  ^^  ^^®  Koreia: — the  festival  of  these 
causes  Dion  very  two  goddesses  in  whose  name  and  presence 
to  be  assas-  Kallippus  had  forsworn.  This  was  the  day  which 
he  had  fixed  for  execution.  The  strong  points 
of  defence  in  Syracuse  were  confided  beforehand  to  his 
principal  adherents,  while  his  brother  Philostrates  i  kept 
a  trireme  manned  in  the  harbour  ready  for  flight  in  case 
the  scheme  should  miscarry.  While  Dion,  taking  no  part 
in  the  festival,  remained  at  home,  Kallippus  caused  his 
house  to  be  surrounded  by  confidential  soldiers,  and  then 
sent  into  it  a  select  company  of  Zakynthians,  unarmed,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  Dion  on  business.  These 
men,  young  and  of  distinguished  muscular  strength,  being 
admitted  into  the  house,  put  aside  or  intimidated  the 
slaves,  none  of  whom  manifested  any  zeal  or  attachment. 
They  then  made  their  way  up  to  Dion's  apartment,  and 
attempted  to  throw  him  down  and  strangle  him.  So 
strenuously  did  he  resist,  however,  that  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  kill  him  without  arms;  which  they  were  per- 
plexed how  to  procure,  being  afraid  to  open  the  doors,  lest 
aid  might  be  introduced  against  them.  At  length  one  of 
their  number  descended  to  a  back-door,  and  procured  from 
a  Syracusan  without,  named  Lykon,  a  short  sword;  of  tlie 
Laconian  sort,  and  of  peculiar  workmanship.  With  this 
weapon  they  put  Dion  to  death.  2  They  then  seized  A]'i- 
stomache  and  Arete,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Dion.  These 
unfortunate  women  were  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were 
long  detained,  and  where  the  latter  was  delivered  of  a 
posthumous  son. 

Thus  perished  Dion,  having  lived  only  about  a  year 
Life,  senti-  after  his  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty 
ments,  and  from  Syracuse — but  a  year  too  long  for  his  own 
position,  of  fame.  Notwithstanding  the  events  of  those  last 
Dion.  months,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man 

essentially  differing  from  the  class  of  Grecian  despots; 

'  Plato  alludds  to  the  two  brothers  ity  he  emphatically  contrasts  with 

whom   Dion   made    his  friends  at  the  falsehood  of  these  two— appears 

Athens,    and  who  ultimately  slew  to  mean,  himself— Plato.   Compare 

him;    but  without   mentioning  the  pp.  333  and  334. 

name  of  either  (Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  57 ;  Cornelius 

p.  333  F.).  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  9;   Diodor.  xvi.  31. 

The  third  Athenian— whose  fidel- 
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a  man,  not  of  aspirations  purely  personal,  nor  thirsting 
merely  for  multitudes  of  submissive  subjects  and  a  victo- 
rious army — but  with  large  public -minded  purposes  at- 
tached as  coordinate  to  his  own  ambitious  views.  He 
wished  to  perpetuate  his  name  as  the  founder  of  a  polity, 
cast  in  something  of  the  general  features  of  Sparta;  which, 
while  it  did  not  shock  Hellenic  instincts,  should  reach 
farther  than  political  institutions  generally  aim  to  do,  so 
as  to  remodel  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  citizens^ 
on  principles  suited  to  philosophers  like  Plato.  Brought 
up  as  Dion  was  from  childhood  at  the  court  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  unused  to  that  established  legality,  free  speech, 
and  habit  of  active  citizenship,  from  whence  a  large  portion 
of  Hellenic  virtue  flowed — the  wonder  is,  how  he  acquired 
so  much  public  conviction  and  true  magnanimity  of  soul — 
not  how  he  missed  acquiring  more.  The  influence  of  Plata 
during  his  youth  stamped  his  mature  character;  but  that 
influence  (as  Plato  himself  tells  us)  found  a  rare  predis- 
position in  the  pupil.  Still,  Dion  had  no  experience  of 
the  working  of  a  free  and  popular  government.  The  at- 
mosphere in  which  his  youth  was  passed,  was  that  of  an 
energetic  despotism;  while  the  aspiration  which  he  im- 
bibed from  Plato  was,  to  restrain  and  regularize  that  des- 
potism, and  to  administer  to  the  people  a  certain  dose  of 
political  liberty,  yet  reserving  to  himself  the  task  of  settling 
how  much  was  good  for  them,  and  the  power  of  preventing 
them  from  acquiring  more. 

How  this  project — the  natural  growth  of  Dion's  mind,, 
for  which  his  tastes  and  capacities  were  suited — was  vio- 
lently thrust  aside  through  the  alienated  feelings  of  the 
younger  Dionysius  —  has  been  already  recounted.  The 
position  of  Dion  was  now  completely  altered.  He  became 
a  banished,  ill-used  man,  stung  with  contemptuous  anti- 
pathy against  Dionysius,  and  eager  to  put  down  his  des- 
potism over  Syracuse.  Here  were  new  motives  apparently 
falling  in  with  the  old  project.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  had  altogether  changed.  Dion  could  not  over- 
throw Dionysius  without  "taking  the  Syracusan  people  into 
partnership"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus  i  respecting 
the  Athenian  Kleisthenes) — without  promising  them  full 
freedom,  as  an  inducement  for  their  hearty  cooperation — 
without  giving  them  arms,  and  awakening  in  them  the 

*  Herodotus  v.  66.    4aao'J(ji£vo?  5'  6  KXsiaSsvT);  Tov  B^fiov  upoaeraipKisTai. 
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stirring  impulses  of  Grrecian  citizenship,  all  the  more  violent 
because  they  had  been  so  long  trodden  down,  i  With  these 
new  allies  he  knew  not  how  to  deal.  He  had  no  experience 
of  a  free  and  jealous  popular  mind:  in  persuasion  he  was 
utterly  unpractised:  his  manners  were  haughty  and  dis- 
pleasing. Moreover,  his  kindred  with  the  Dionysian  family 
exposed  him  to  antipathy  from  two  different  quarters. 
Like  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Egalite)  at  the  end  of  1 792,  in 
the  first  French  Revolution — he  was  hated  both  by  the 
royalists,  because,  though  related  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  against  it — and  by  sincere 
democrats,  because  they  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  put 
himself  in  its  place.  To  Dion,  such  coalition  of  antipathies 
was  a  serious  hindrance;  presenting  a  strong  basis  of  sup- 
port for  all  his  rivals,  especially  for  the  unscrupulous 
Herakleides.  The  bad  treatment  which  he  underwent  both 
from  the  Syracusans  and  from  Herakleides,  during  the  time 
when  the  officers  of  Dionysius  still  remained  masters  in 
Ortygia,  has  been  already  related.  Dion  however  behaved, 
though  notalways  with  prudence,  yet  with  so  muchgenerous 
energy  against  the  common  enemy,  that  he  put  down  his 
rival,  and  maintained  his  ascendency  unshaken,  until  the 
surrender  of  Ortygia. 

That  surrender  brought  his  power  to  a  maximum.  It 
was  the  turning-point  and  crisis  of  his  life.  A  splendid 
opportunity  was  now  opened,  of  earning  for  himself  fam3 
and  gratitude.  He  might  have  attached  his  name  to  ai 
act  as  sublime  and  impressive  as  any  in  Grecian  history, 
which,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  left  to  be  performed  in  after  days 
by  Timoleon — the  razing  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold,  and 
the  erection  of  courts  of  justice  on  its  site.  He  might  have 
taken  the  lead  in  organising,  under  the  discussion  and 
consent  of  the  people,  a  good  and  free  government,  which, 
more  or  less  exempt  from  defect  as  it  might  have  been, 
would  at  least  have  satisfied  them,  and  would  have  spared 
Syracuse  those  ten  years  of  suffering  which  intervened  until 
Timoleon  came  to  make  the  possibility  a  fact.  Dion  might 
have  done  all  that  Timoleon  did — and  might  have  done  it 
more  easily,  since  he  was  less  embarrassed  both  by  the 
other  towns  in  Sicily  and  by  the  Carthaginians.  Unfor- 
tunately he  still  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  resume 

*  Cicero  de  Of&ciis,  ii.  7.  "Acriores  morsus  intermissae  libertatis  quam 
retentse." 
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his  original  project.  In  spite  of  the  spirit,  kindled  partly  by 
himself,  among  the  Syracusans — in  spite  of  the  repugnance, 
already  unequivocally  manifested,  on  the  mere  suspicion 
of  his  despotic  designs — he  fancied  himself  competent  to 
treat  the  Syracusans  as  a  tame  and  passive  herd;  to  carve 
out  for  them  just  as  much  liberty  as  he  thought  right,  and 
to  require  them  to  be  satisfied  with  it;  nay,  even  worse,  to 
defer  giving  them  any  liberty  at  all,  on  the  plea,  or  pretence, 
of  full  consultation  with  advisers  of  his  own  choice. 

Through  this  deplorable  mistake,  alike  mischievous  to 
Syracuse  and  to  himself,  Dion  made  his  government  one  of 
pure  force.  He  placed  himself  in  a  groove  wherein  he  was 
fatally  condemned  to  move  on  from  bad  to  worse,  without 
possibility  of  amendment.  He  had  already  made  a  martyr 
of  Herakleides,  and  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  make 
other  martyrs  besides,  had  his  life  continued.  It  is  fortunate 
for  his  reputation  that  his  career  was  arrested  so  early, 
before  he  had  become  bad  enough  to  forfeit  that  sympathy 
and  esteem  with  which  the  philosopher  Plato  still  mourns 
his  death,  appeasing  his  own  disappointment  by  throwing 
the  blame  of  Dion's  failure  on  every  one  but  Dion  himself. 
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SICILIAN  AFFAIKS  DOWN  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
EXPEDITION  OF  TIMOLEON.    B.C.  353—336. 

The  assassination  of  Dion,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, 
^PP^^'^s  ^0  have  been  skilfully  planned  and  exe- 
Position  cuted  for  the  purposes  of  its  contriver,  the 
and^  pro-  Athenian  Kallippus.  Succeeding  at  once  to  the 
K  Tr^  "us  command  of  the  soldiers,  among  whom  he  had 
afterThe^as-  before  been  very  popular, — and  to  the  mastery 
sassination  of  Ortygia, — he  was  practically  supreme  at  Syra- 
°  *°^'  cuse.  We  read  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  after 
the  assassination  of  Dion  there  was  deep  public  sorrow, 
and  a  strong  reaction  in  his  favour,  testified  by  splendid 
obsequies  attended  by  the  mass  of  the  population,  i  Bat 
this  statement  is  difficult  to  believe;  not  merely  because 
Kallippus  long  remained  undisturbed  master,  but  because 
he  also  threw  into  prison  the  female  relatives  of  Dion — his 
sister  Aristomache  and  his  pregnant  wife  Arete,  avenging 
by  such  act  of  malignity  the  false  oath  which  he  had  so 
lately  been  compelled  to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
suspicions.  2  Arete  was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  prison. 
It  would  seem  that  these  unhappy  women  were  kept  in 
confinement  during  all  the  time,  more  than  a  year,  that 
Kallippus  remained  master.  On  his  being  deposed,  they 
were  released;  when  a  Syracusan  named  Hiketas,  a  friend 
of  the  deceased  Dion,  affected  to  take  them  under  his 
protection.  After  a  short  period  of  kind  treatment,  he 
put  them  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  sent  to  Peloponnesus, 
but  caused  them  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage,  and  their 
bodies  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea.  To  this  cruel  deed  he  is 
said  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  enemies  of  Dion;  and 
the  act  shows  but  too  plainly  how  implacable  those  enemies 
were.  3 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  10.      '  Plutarcb,  Dion,  c.  56,  57. 
»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58. 
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HowKallippus  maintained  himself  in  Syra-  He  con- 
cuse — by  what  support,  or  violences,  or  promises   tinues 
— and  against  what  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  sy*ra*cuse^ 
— we  are  not  permitted  to  know.     He  seems  at  more  than  a 
first  to  have  made  promises  of  restoring  liberty;  misriiie^^^ 
and  we  are  even  told,  that  he  addressed  a  public  Return  of 
letter  to  his  country,  the  city  of  Athens ;  i  wherein  ^'p^oYd"  o! 
he  doubtless  laid   claim    to    the    honours    of  nysius  to 
tyrannicide ;  representinghimself  as  the  liberator  Ix^puJ^sion 
of  Syracuse.     How  this  was  received  by  the   of  Kaiiip- 
Athenian  assembly,  we  are  not  informed.     But  p"^' 
to  Plato  and  the  frequenters  of  the  Academy,  the  news 
of  Dion's  death  occasioned  the  most  profound  sorrow,  as 
may  still  be  read  in  the  philosopher's  letters. 

Kallippus  maintained  himself  for  a  year  in  full  splen- 
dour and  dominion.  Discontents  had  then  grown  up;  and 
the  friends  of  Dion — or  perhaps  the  enemies  of  Kallippus 
assuming  that  name — showed  themselves  with  force  in 
Syracuse.  However,  Kallippus  defeated  them,  and  forced 
them  to  take  refuge  in  Leontini;^  of  which  town  we 
presently  find  Hiketas  despot.  Encouraged  probably  by 
this  success,  Kallippus  committed  many  enormities,  and 
made  himself  so  odious,  3  that  the  expelled  Dionysian  family 
began  to  conceive  hopes  of  recovering  their  dominion.  He 
had  gone  forth  from  Syracuse  on  an  expedition  against 
Katana;  of  which  absence  Hipparinus  took  advantage  to 
efi'ect  his  entry  into  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  suf- 
ficient, combined  with  popular  discontent,  to  shut  him  out 
of  the  city.  Kallippus  speedily  returned,  but  was  defeated 
by  Hipparinus,  and  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the 
unprofitable  exchange  of  Katana  in  place  of  Syracuse.* 

Hipparinus  and  Nysseus  were  the  two  sons  of  Diony- 
sius  the  elder,  by  Aristomache,  and  were  there-  Miserable 
fore   nephews   of  Dion.     Though   Hipparinus  condition 
probably  became  master  of  Ortygia,  the  strongest   "^d  ¥Siy,^ 
portion  of  Syracuse,  yet  it  would  appear  that  in   as  described 
the   other  portions   of  Syracuse,    there    were   ^^  I'lato. 
opposing  parties  who  contested  his  rule ;  first,  the  partisans 

>  Plutarch,  Dicn,  c.  58.  Emil.  c.  2. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58;   Dicdor.  «  This  seems  to  result  from  Plu- 

xvi.  31-36.  tarch,  Dion,  c.  68,    compared  with 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11 ;  Plu-  Diodor.  xvi.   36. 
tarch,  Compar.  Timoleon  and  Paul. 
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of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  of  his  family— next,  the 
mass  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  both  the  families,  and  to 
establish  a  free  popular  constitution.  Such  is  the  state  of 
facts  which  we  gather  from  the  letters  of  Plato.  ^  But  we 
are  too  destitute  of  memorials  to  make  out  anything  distinct 
respecting  the  condition  of  Syracuse  or  of  Sicily  between 
353  B.C.  and  344  B.C.  —  from  the  death  of  Dion  to  the 
invitation  sent  to  Corinth,  which  brought  about  the  mission 
of  Timoleon.  We  are  assured  generally  that  it  was  a 
period  of  intolerable  conflicts,  disorders,  and  suffering; 
that  even  the  temples  and  tombs  were  neglected; 2  that 
the  people  were  everywhere  trampled  down  by  despots 
and  foreign  mercenaries;  that  the  despots  were  frequently 
overthrown  by  violence  or  treachery,  yet  only  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  as  bad  or  worse;  that  the  multiplication 
of  foreign  soldiers,  seldom  regularly  paid,  spread  pillage 
and  violence  everywhere.  3  The  philosopher  Plato — in  a 
letter  written  about  a  year  or  more  after  the  death  of 
Dion  (seemingly  after  the  expulsion  of  Kallippus),  and 
addressed  to  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of  the  latter 
— draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  both  of  Syracuse 
and  Sicily.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  under  the 
distraction  and  desolation  which  prevailed ,  the  Hellenic 
race  and  language  were  likely  to  perish  in  the  island,  and 
give  place  to  the  Punic  and  Oscan.*  He  adjures  the 
contending  parties  at  Syracuse  to  avert  this  miserable  issue 
by  coming  to  a  compromise,  and  by  constituting  a  moderate 
and  popular  government, — yet  with  some  rights  reserved 
to  the  ruling  families,  among  whom  he  desires  to  see  a 
fraternal  partnership  established,  tripartite  in  its  character; 
including  Dionysius  the  younger  (now  at  Lokri) — Hippari- 
nus  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius — and  the  son  of  Dion.  On  the 
absolute  necessity  of  such  compromise  and  concord,  to  pre- 
serve both  people  and  despots  from  one  common  ruin,  Plato 
delivers  the  most  pathetic  admonitions.     He  recommends 

•  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353,  355,      67)fxoTi.x6v  Y^voq,   ^Sei  8  e,   eiv  nsp 
356.  TU)v  elxoTOJv  YiY^'l'^*^  ^ '  ""^  aiteyxTcLv, 

'^  Plato,  Epist.  viii.  356  B.    eXecuv  oye56v  ei<;6p7)fJi.iavT^<;'£XX7)- 

6s    TcatplSa   xai   Upibv   dQepaTtsualav  vix^?    9(ov^<;    SixeXla    naoo, 

xai  xatpoi);,  &c.  Ooivlxiov   •^   'Oictxibv  (letaPo- 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  1.  XooaaeicTivaSuvaoTeiavxoi 

*  Plato,  Epistol.    viii.   p.  353  F.  xpdxo?.     Toutiov  67)  xpi!]  itauiQ  "^po- 
iioXeaOai   8'  on:o  too  xyxXo'J  Q'jixia   itavTa?  to'JC  "E)  Xir]va?  Te|xveiv 
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a  triple  coordinate  kingship,  passing  by  hereditary  trans- 
mission in  the  families  of  the  three  persons  just  named;  and 
including  the  presidency  of  religious  ceremonies  with  an 
ample  measure  of  dignity  and  veneration,  but  very  little 
active  political  power.  Advising  that  impartial  arbitra- 
tors, respected  by  all,  should  be  invoked  to  settle  terms  for 
the  compromise,  he  earnestly  implores  each  of  the  comba- 
tants to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  their  adjudication,  i 

To  Plato, — who  saw  before  him  the  double  line    of 
Spartan   kings,  the  only   hereditary  kings   in   puto's  re- 
Greece, — the  proposition  of  three   coordinate   commenda- 
kingly  families  did  not  appear  at  all  impracticable ;   les^— state ' 
nor  indeed  was  it  so,  considering  the  small  extent   of  Syracuse 
of  political  power  allotted  to  them.  But  amidst  ^fo^y7iu"^ 
the  angry  passions  which  then  raged,  and  the   returns  to 
mass  of  evil  which  had  been  done  and  suffered   expeiiTng 
on  all  sides,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  pacific   Hippari- 
arbitrator,  of  whatever  position  or  character,   ""^' 
would  find  a  hearing,  or  would  be  enabled  to  effect  any 
such   salutary   adjustment  as    had    emanated    from    the 
MantineianDemonax  atKyrene — between  the  discontented 
Kyreneans  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiad  princes.  2  Plato's 
recommendation  passed  unheeded.   He  died  in  348-347  b.c, 
without  seeing  any  mitigation  of  those  Sicilian  calamities 
which  saddened  the  last  years  of  his  long  life.     On  the 
contrary,  the  condition  of  Syracuse  grew  worse  instead  of 
better.     The  younger  Dionysius   contrived  to  effect  his 
return,  expelling  Hipparinus  and  Nysseus  from  Ortygia, 
and  establishing  himself  there  again  as  master.    As  he 
had  a  long  train  of  past  humiliation  to  avenge,  his  rule  was 
of  that  oppressive  character  which  the  ancient  proverb 
recognised  as  belonging  to  kings  restored  from  exile. 3 

Of  all  these  princes  descended  from  the  elder  Diony- 
sius, not  one  inherited  the  sobriety  and  temper-   Drunken 
ance   which  had   contributed   so  much  to  his   ^^e  D^ony- 
success.  All  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  of  sian 
drunken  and  dissolute  habits  * — Dionysius  the   princes, 
younger,  and  his  son  Apollokrates,  as  well  as  Hipparinus 

•  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  356.  Ad   regnum    quisquis   venit  ab 

»  Herodot.  iv.  IGl.  exilio. 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  1.  *  Aristotle  and  Theopompus,  ap. 

, Regnabit    sanguine  Athenseum,x.p,435,436;  Theopomp. 

multo  Fragm.  146,  204,  213,  ed.  Didot. 
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and  Nyseeus.  Hipparinus  was  assassinated  while  in  a  fit 
of  intoxication;  so  that  Nysaeus  became  the  representative 
of  this  family,  until  he  was  expelled  from  Ortygia  by  the 
return  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

That  prince,  since  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse, 
Lokri—  ^^^  chiefly  resided  at  Lokri  in  Italy,  of  which 
dependency  city  his  mother  Doris  was  a  native.  It  has 
ence'of^^the  ^l^s^^y  ^^en  stated  that  the  elder  Dionysius 
younger  had  augmented  and  nursed  up  Lokri  by  every 
Dionysius.  means  in  his  power,  as  an  appurtenance  of  his 
own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  He  had  added  to  its  territory- 
all  the  southernmost  peninsula  of  Italy  (comprehended 
within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Terina  to  that  of 
Skylletium),  once  belonging  to  E-hegium,  Kaulonia,  and 
Hipponium.  But  though  the  power  of  Lokri  was  thus 
increased,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  city,  being  converted 
into  a  dependency  of  the  Dionysian  family,  i  As  such,  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  himself  in  Syracuse.  We  know 
little  of  what  he  did;  though  we  are  told  that  he  revived 
a  portion  of  the  dismantled  city  of  Rhegium  under  the 
name  of  Phoebia.2  Rhegium  itself  reappears  shortly 
afterwards  as  a  community  under  its  own  name,  and  was 
probably  reconstituted  at  the  complete  downfall  of  the 
second  Dionysius. 

The  season  between  356-346  b.c.  was  one  of  great 
Sufferings  pi'Gssure  and  suffering  for  all  the  Italiot  Greeks, 
of  the  arising  from  the  increased  power  of  the  inland 

Greeks  Lucanians    and    Bruttians.     These    Bruttians, 

from  the  who  occupied  the  southernmost  Calabria,  were 
and^Brut-  ^  fraction  detached  from  the  general  body  of 
tians  of  the  Lucanians  and  self- emancipated;  having  con- 
mterior.  sisted  chiefly  of  indigenous  rural  serfs  in  the 
mountain  communities,  who  threw  off"  the  sway  of  their 
Lucanian  masters  and  formed  an  independent  aggregate 
for  themselves.  These  men  especially  in  the  energetic 
eff'ort  which  marked  their  early  independence,  were 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Greeks  on  the  coast,  from 
Tarentum  to  the  Sicilian  strait;  and  more  than  a  match 
even  for  the  Spartans  and  Epirots  invited  over  by  the 
Greeks  as  auxiliaries. 


*  Aristotle  Politic,  v.  6,  7.  ^  Straho,  vi.  p.  250. 
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It  appears  that  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  retired 

to  Lokri  after  the  first  loss  of  his  power  at  Dionygjug 

Syracuse,  soon  found  his  rule  unacceptable  and  at  Lokri— 

his  person  unpopular.  He  maintained  himself,  J'arity  ^anT' 

seemingly  from  the  beginning,  by  means  of  two  outrageous 

distinct  citadels  in  the  town,  with  a  standing  ^^^i  V^eta. 

army  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  nation  of 

a  man  of  profligacy  and  violence.  1   The  conduct  *it  J;°^^'" 

-r-x-  •  T  I     1      L  T  ill.     aus  upon 

of  Dionysius  became  at  last  so  odious,  that  his  female 
nothing  short  of  extreme  force  could  keep  down  relatives. 
the  resentment  of  the  citizens.  We  read  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  practising  the  most  licentious  outrage  towards 
the  marriageable  maidens  of  good  family  in  Lokri.  The 
detestation  thus  raised  against  him  was  repressed  by  his 
superior  force — not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  numerous 
cruelties  perpetrated  against  individual  persons  who  stood 
on  their  defence — until  the  moment  arrived  when  he  and 
his  son  ApoUokrates  effected  their  second  return  to  Orty- 
gia.  To  ensure  so  important  an  acquisition,  Dionysius 
diminished  his  military  force  at  Lokri,  where  he  at  the 
same  time  left  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  youthful 
son.  But  after  his  departure,  the  Lokrians  rose  in  insur- 
rection, overpowered  the  reduced  garrison,  and  took 
captive  these  unfortunate  members  of  his  family.  Upon 
their  guiltless  heads  fell  all  the  terrors  of  retaliation  for 
the  enormities  of  the  despot.  It  was  in  vain  that  both 
Dionysius  himself,  and  the  Tarentines2  supplicated  per- 
mission to  redeem  the  captives  at  the  highest  ransom.  In 
vain  was  Lokri  besieged,  and  its  territory  desolated.  The 
Lokrians  could  neither  be  seduced  by  bribes,  nor  deterred 
by  threats,  from  satiating  the  full  extremity  of  vindictive 
fury.  After  multiplied  cruelties  and  brutalities,  the  wife 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11 ;  Com-  portions    of    the  Roman    territory 

par.  Timoleon  and  Paul.Emil.  c.  2;  (Livy,  vii.  25,  26). 

Theopompus  ap.  Athenas.  xii.  p.  536;  *  It  would  appear  that  relations 

Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Prascept.  of  amity,  or  amicable  dependence, 

p.  821  D.    About  the  two  citadels  still  subsisted   between  Dionysius 

in  Lokri,  see  Livy  xxix,  6.  the   younger   and   the   Tarentines. 

It  may  have  been  probably  a  pre-  There  was  seen,  in  the  prytaneum 
paratory  fleet  in  the  service  of  the  or  government-house  of  Tarentum, 
younger  Dionysius,  which  Livy  a  splendid  chandelier  with365 burn- 
mentions  to  have  been  ravaging  ers,  a  present  from  Dionysius  (Eu- 
about  this  time  the  coast  of  Latium,  phorion,  ap.  Athenseum,  xv.  p.  700). 
co-operating  with  the  Gauls  against  , 
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and  family  of  Dionysius  were  at  length  relieved  from 
farther  suffering  by  being  strangled.  ^  With  this  revolting 
tragedy  terminated  the  inauspicious  marital  connection 
begun  between  the  elder  Dionysius  and  the  oligarchy  of 
Lokri. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  exercised  his  power 
Distress  of  ^*  I^okri,  WO  may  judge  how  he  would  behave 
the  Syra-  at  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans  endured  more 
f^e^sIT^"'  ^^^^  than  ever,  without  knowing  where  to  look 
dangerfrom  for  help.  Hiketas  the  Syracusan  (once  the 
The^^n^-"  friend  of  Dion,  ultimately  the  murderer  of  the 
▼oke  the  aid  slain  Dion's  widow  and  sister)  had  now  establish- 
— i?c^ncert  ^^  himsclf  as  despot  at  Leontini.  To  him  they 
-with  Hike-  turned  as  an  auxiliary,  hoping  thus  to  obtain 
**s,  they  force  Sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius. 
entreat  aid  Hiketas  gladly  accepted  the  proposition,  with 
c°™  th  ^"^^  purpose  of  reaping  the  reward  of  such  expul- 
sion, when  achieved,  for  himself.  Moreover,  a  for- 
midable cloud  was  now  gathering  from  the  side  of  Car- 
thage. What  causes  had  rendered  Carthage  inactive  for 
the  last  few  years,  while  Sicily  was  so  weak  and  disunited 
— we  do  not  know;  but  she  had  become  once  more  aggress- 
ive, extending  her  alliance  among  the  despots  of  the 
island,  and  pouring  in  a  large  force  and  fleet,  so  as  to  menace 
the  independence  both  of  Sicily  and  of  Southern  Italy.  2 
The  appearance  of  this  new  enemy  drove  the  Syracusans 
to  despair,  and  left  them  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  assist- 
ance from  Corinth.  To  that  city  they  sent  a  pathetic  and 
•urgent  appeal,  setting  forth  both  the  actual  suffering  and 
approaching  peril  from  without.  And  such  indeed  was  the 
peril,  that  even  to  a  calm  observer,  it  might  well  seem  as 
if  the  mournful  prophecy  of  Plato  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
ceiving fulfilment — Hellenism  as  well  as  freedom  becoming 
extinct  on  the  island. 

To  the  invocation  of  Corinthian  aid,  Hiketas  was  a 
party;  yet  an  unwilling  party.  He  had  made  up 
alliance  of  his  mind,  that  for  his  purpose,  it  was  better  to 
Hiketas  join  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  he  had  already 
Carthagini-  Opened  negotiations — and  to  employ  their  forces, 
ans-he  first  in  expelling  Diouysius,  next  in  ruling  Syra- 
defeat"he°  cuse  for  himself.  But  these  were  schemes  not 
application  to  be  yet  divulged :  accordingly,  Hiketas  affected 
to  concur  in  the  pressing  entreaty  sent  by  the 

>  Straho,  vi.  p.  259,  260 ;  Athenseus,  xii.  p.  541.      »  Diodor.  xvi.  67. 
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Syracusans  to  Corinth,  intending  from  the  beginning  to 
frustrate  its  success,  i  He  expected  indeed  that  the  Corinth- 
ians would  themselves  decline  compliance :  for  the  enter- 
prise proposed  to  them  was  full  of  difficulty;  they  had 
neither  injury  to  avenge,  nor  profit  to  expect;  while  the 
force  of  sympathy,  doubtless  not  inconsiderable,  with  a 
suffering  colony,  would  probably  be  neutralized  by  the  un- 
settled and  degraded  condition  into  which  all  Central 
Greece  was  now  rapidly  sinking,  under  the  ambitious 
strides  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth  at  a  favourable 
moment.     But  it  is  melancholy  to  advert  to  the   ^  c.  344. 
aggregate  diminution  of  Grecian  power,  as  com-   Appiica- 
pared  with  the  time  when  (seventy  years  be-  tion  from 
fore)  their  forefathers  had  sent  thither  to  solicit  favourably 
aid  against  the  besieging  armament  of  Athens;   received  by 
a  time  when  Athens,   Sparta,    and    Syracuse  ians— '^^"*^" 
herself,  were  all  in  exuberant  vigour  as  well  as   vote  passed 
unimpaired  freedom.  However,  the  Corinthians   *°  ^^*^*  ^^^' 
happened  at  this  juncture  to  have  their  hands  as  well  as  their 
minds  tolerably  free,  so  that  the  voice  of  genuine  affliction, 
transmitted  from  the  most  esteemed  of  all  their  colonies, 
was  heard  with  favour  and  sympathy.  A  decree  was  passed, 
heartily  and  unanimously,  to  grant  the  aid  solicited.  2 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  leader.     But  a  leader 
was  not  easily  found.  The  enterprise  presented  Difficulty  in 
little  temptation,  with  danger  and  difficulty  ab-   coriJtwtn 
undant  as  well  as  certain.  The  hopeless  discord  leader— 
of  Syracuse  for  years  past,  was  well  known  to   5^°^*^^°^  *^® 
all  the  leading  Corinthian  politicians  or  generals,   citizens 
Of  all  or  most  of  these,  the  names  were  success-   JiSoieon 
ively  put  up  by  the  archons ;  but  all  with  one   is  proposed 
accord  declined.     At  length,  while  the  archons   and  chosen, 
hesitated  whom  to  fix  upon,  an  unknown  voice  in  the 
crowd  pronounced  the  name  of  Timoleon,  son  of  Timo- 
demus.  The  mover  seemed  prompted  by  divine  inspiration ;  3 
so  little  obvious  was  the  choice,  and  so  preeminently  ex- 
cellent did  it  prove.  Timoleon  was  named — without  diffi- 
culty,   and  without  much  intention  of  doing  him  honour 
— to  a  post  which  all  the  other  leading  men  declined. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  2.  9eoo  xivoc,  tb«  loixev,  el?  voov  efiiPa- 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  3.  XivTO?  t<|>  dvOpiOTiijJ,  Ac. 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  3.    dXX« 
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Some  points  must  be  here  noticed  in  the  previous 
history  of  this  remarkable  man.  He  belonged 
life  and  to  an  illustrious  family  in  Corinth,  and  was 
character  of  now  of  mature  age — perhaps  about  fifty.  He 
imo  eon.  ^^^  distinguished  no  less  for  his  courage  than 
for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition.  Little  moved  either 
by  personal  vanity  or  by  ambition,  he  was  devoted  in  his 
patriotism,  and  unreserved  in  his  hatred  of  despots  as  well 
as  of  traitors.  1  The  government  of  Corinth  was,  and 
always  had  been,  oligarchical;  but  it  was  a  regular,  con- 
stitutional, oligarchy;  while  the  Corinthian  antipathy 
against  despots  was  of  old  standings — hardly  less  strong 
than  that  of  democratical  Athens.  As  a  soldier  in  the 
ranks  of  Corinthian  hoplites,  the  bravery  of  Timoleon, 
and  his  submission  to  discipline,  were  alike  remarkable. 

These  points  of  his  character  stood  out  the  more 
His  conduct  ^^^^^^^Y  fji'OHi  Contrast  with  his  elder  brother 
towards  his  Timoplianes;  who  possessed  the  soldierlike 
brother^  _  merits  of  bravery  and  energetic  enterprise,  but 
ne^™°whose  Combined  with  them  an  unprincipled  ambition, 
•^^b^tti*^^^  and  an  unscrupulous  prosecution  of  selfish 
advancement  at  all  cost  to  others.  The  military 
qualities  of  Timophanes,  however,  gained  for  him  so  much 
popularity,  that  he  was  placed  high  as  an  officer  in  the 
Corinthian  service.  Timoleon,  animated  with  a  full 
measure  of  brotherly  attachment,  not  only  tried  to  screen 
his  defects  as  well  as  to  set  off  his  merits,  but  also  incurred 
the  greatest  perils  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life.  In  a 
battle  against  the  Argeians  and  Kleonaeans,  Timophanes 
was  commanding  the  cavalry,  when  his  horse,  being 
wounded,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  very  near  to  the 
enemy.  The  remaining  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  com- 
mander to  what  seemed  certain  destruction;  but  Timoleon, 
who  w^as  serving  among  the  hoplites,  rushed  singly  forth 
from  the  ranks  with  his  utmost  speed,  and  covered  Timo- 
phanes wdth  his  shield,  when  the  enemy  were  just  about 
to  pierce  him.  He  made  head  single-handed  against  them 
warding  off  numerous  spears  and  darts,  and  successfully 
protected  his  fallen  brother  until  succour  arrived;  though 
at  the  cost  of  several  wounds  to  himself.  3 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  3 qji-      uiaoTtovTjpo?. 

XoTtatpii;  61   xai   Tipoo;  Siacpipovxioc,  "^  Herodot.  v.  92. 

Saa  fjLTj  <jcp65pa  p-taoirupavvoi;  eivat  xal         '  Plutarch,    Timoleon,   C.  4,    At 
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This  act  of  generous  devotion  raised  great  admiration 
towards  Timoleon.     But  it  also  procured  sym-   ^.^^  ^ 
pathy  for  Timophanes,  who  less  deserved   it.   ngr^aifes 
The  Corinthians  had  recently  incurred  great   JeT^ot^ 
risk  of  seeing  their  city  fall  into  the  hands  of  commits*" 
their  Athenian  allies,  who  had  laid  a  plan  to   g^oss  op- 
seize  it,  but  were  disappointed  through  timely   T^im^ieonT 
notice  given  at  Corinth,  i     To  arm  the  people   "^^^^  *wo 
being  regarded  as  dangerous   to  the  existing  fon^^puta 
oligarchy,  2  it  was  judged  expedient  to  equip  a  \^^.}° 
standing  force  of  400  paid  foreign  soldiers,  and 
establish  them  as  a  permanent  garrison  in  the  strong  and 
lofty  citadel.     The  command  of  this  garrison,  with  the 
mastery  of  the  fort,  was  entrusted  to  Timophanes.    A 
worse  choice  could  not  have  been  made.     The  new  com- 
mander— seconded  not  only  by  his  regiment  and  his  strong 
position,  but  also  by  some  violent  partisans  whom  he  took 
into   his   pay   and   armed,   among  the  poorer  citizens — 
speedily  stood  forth  as  despot,  taking  the  whole  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands.    He  seized  numbers  of  the  chief 
citizens,  probably   all  the  members   of  the  oligarchical 
councils  who  resisted  his  orders,  and  put  them  to  death 
without  even  form  of  trial.  3    Now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
the  Corinthians  repented  of  the  mistaken  vote  which  had 
raised  up  a  new  Periander  among  them.    But  to  Timoleon, 
the  crimes  of  his  brother  occasioned  an  agony  of  shame 
and  sorrow.     He  first  went  up  to  the  acropolis*  to  remon- 
strate with  him;  conjuring  him  emphatically,  by  the  most 
sacred  motives  public  as  well  as  private,  to  renounce  his 
disastrous  projects.     Timophanes  repudiated  the  appeal 
with  contempt.     Timoleon  had  now  to  choose  between  his 
brother  and  his  country.    Again  he  went  to  the  acropolis, 

what  time  this   battle  took  place  time,  took  measures  to  frustrate  it. 

cannot  be  made  out.  See  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vii.  4,  4-5. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.   'Eitsl  '  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  5,  9. 

8'  oi  KopivQioi,   6£5i6ts?   [jltj    TtotQoisv  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.    an-/^- 

ola  xal  itpoTspov  bnb  T(I)v  oup-fjiaytov  vovx;   av£X(i>v    dxpitooc   t(I)v    7tp(bTU)v 

duoPaXovTg^  T7]v  noXiv,  &c,  iroXiTcbv,   dvsSai^sv  auxo?  iauTov  tu- 

The   Corinthians    were    carrying  pawov. 

on  war,  in  conjunction  with  Athens  Diodorus   (xvi.  65)   coincides   in 

and  Sparta,   against  Thebes,  when  the  main  fact— but  differs  in  several 

(in   366   B.C.)    the    Athenians    laid  details. 

their  plan  for  seizing  the  city.  The  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.   auQii; 

Corinthians,  having  heard  of  it  in  dvs(iri  Trpb;  xov  dSsXcpov,  &c. 
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accompanied  "by  ^schylus,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Timo- 
phanes — by  the  prophet  Orthagoras,  his  intimate  friend — 
perhaps  also  by  another  friend  named  Telekleides.  Admitted 
into  the  presence  of  Timophanes,  they  renewed  their  prayers 
and  supplications;  urging  him  even  yet  to  recede  from  his 
tyrannical  courses.  But  all  their  pleading  was  without 
effect.  Timophanes  first  laughed  them  to  scorn ;  presently, 
he  became  exasperated,  and  would  hear  no  more.  Finding 
words  unavailing,  they  now  drew  their  swords  and  put 
him  to  death.  Timoleon  lent  no  hand  in  the  deed,  but 
stood  a  little  way  off,  with  his  face  hidden,  and  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  i 

With  the  life  of  Timophanes  passed  away  the  des- 
Beneficiai  potism  which  had  already  begun  its  crushing  in- 
effects  of  fluence  upon  the  Corinthians.  The  mercenary 
upon'^Co-  force  was  either  dismissed,  or  placed  in  safe 
"J^*—  hands ;  the  acropolis  became  again  part  of  a  free 

towaSs'^  city;  the  Corinthian  constitution  was  revived  as 
Timoleon.  before.  In  what  manner  this  change  was  accom- 
plished, or  with  what  measure  of  violence  it  was  accom- 
panied, we  are  left  in  ignorance;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  hardly 
anything  except  what  personally  concerns  Timoleon.  We 
learn  however  that  the  expressions  of  joy  among  the  citi- 
zens, at  the  death  of  Timophanes  and  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution,  were  vehement  and  universal.  So  strongly 
did  this  tide  of  sentiment  run,  as  to  carry  along  with  it,  in 
appearance,  ^ven  those  who  really  regretted  tiie  departed 
despotism.  Afraid  to  say  what  they  really  felt  about  the 
deed,  these  men  gave  only  the  more  abundant  utterance 
to  their  hatred  of  the  doer.  Though  it  was  good  that 
Timophanes  should  be  killed  (they  said),  yet  that  he  should 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4;  Cor-  The    presence    of    the    prophet 

neliusNepos,Timol.  c.  1;  Plutarch,  seems  to  show,  that  they  had  just 

Reipub.  Gerend.  Prsecept.  p.  808  A.  been  offering  sacrifice,  to  ascertain 

That  Telekleides  was  present  and  the  will    of   the    gods    respecting 

took  part  in  the  deed— though  Plu-  what  they  were  about  to  do. 

tarch  directly  names  only  JEschy-  Nepos   says   that  Timoleon    was 

lus    and  Orthagoras— seems   to   be  not  actually  present  at  the  moment 

implied    in    an    indirect    allusion  of  his    brother's   death,   but  stood 

afterwards  (c.  7),   where  Teieklei-  out  of  the  room  to  prevent  assist- 

dgs    says    to    Timoleon    after    his  ance  from  arriving.    . 

nomination   to    the   Sicilian   com-  Diodorus    (xvi.    65)    states    that 

mand,  "Av  vuv  xctXu)?  dYiovioifji;,   to-  Timoleon  slew  his   brother  in  the 

pavvov   dvi[)pT)xsvai    So^Ofiev    av  6=  market-place.    But  the  account  of 

^awXu);,  dSeXcpov.  Plutarch  appears  preferable. 
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be  killed  by  his  brother,  and  his  brother-in-law,  was  a  deed 
which  tainted  both  the  actors  with  inexpiable  guilt  and  ab- 
omination. The  majority  of  the  Corinthian  public,  however, 
as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  took  a  view 
completely  opposite.  They  expressed  the  warmest  admi- 
ration as  well  for  the  doer  as  for  the  deed.  They  extolled 
the  combination  of  warm  family  affection  with  devoted 
magnanimity  and  patriotism ,  each  in  its  right  place  and 
properly  balanced,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  Timoleon. 
He  had  displayed  his  fraternal  affection  by  encountering 
the  greatest  perils  in  the  battle,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
life  of  Timophanes.  But  when  that  brother,  instead  of  an 
innocent  citizen,  became  the  worst  enemy  of  Corinth,  Timo- 
leon had  then  oljeyed  the  imperative  call  of  patriotism,  to 
the  disregard  not  less  of  his  own  comfort  and  interest  than 
of  fraternal  affection,  i 

Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the  ma- 
jority— a  majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  num-  Bitter  re- 
ber — respecting  the  behaviour  of  Timoleon.   In  ^^^^^^  o^ 
his  mind,  however,  the  general  strain  of  enco-  by^Ms^ 
mium  was  not  sufficient  to  drown,  or  even  to  mother, 
compensate,  the  language  of  reproach,  in  itself  so  much 
more  pungent,  which  emanated  from  the  minority.     Among 
that  minority  too  was  found  one  person  whose  single  voice 
told   with   profound   impression — his   mother  Demariste, 
mother  also  of  the  slain  Timophanes.     Demariste  not  only 
thought   of  her  murdered  son  with  the  keenest  maternal 
sorrow,   but   felt  intense  horror  and  execration  for  the 
authors  of  the  deed.     She  imprecated  curses  on  the  head 
of  Timoleon,  refused  even  to  see  him  again,  and  shut  her 
doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite  of  earnest  supplications. 

There  wanted  nothing  more  to  render  Timoleon  thorough- 
ly   miserable,     amidst    the    almost  universal   intense 
gratitude  of  Corinth.     Of  his  strong  fraternal   mental  dis- 
affection for  Timophanes,  his  previous  conduct  Tfmoieon. 
leaves  no  doubt.     Such  affection  had  to  be  over-  He  shuts 
come   before  he  accompanied  his  tyrannicidal   and^retire^s 
friends  to  the  acropolis,  and  doubtless  flowed   from  public 
back  with   extreme   bitterness   upon  his  soul,   ^^^®' 
after  the  deed  was  done.     But  when  to  this  internal  source 
of  distress,  was  added  the  sight  of  persons  who  shrank  from 
contact  with  him  as  a  fratricide,  together  with  the  sting  of 

i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  5. 
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the  maternal  Erinnys — he  became  agonised  even  to  distrac- 
tion. Life  was  odious  to  him;  he  refused  for  some  time  all 
food,  and  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death.  Nothing 
hut  the  pressing  solicitude  of  friends  prevented  him  from 
executing  the  resolve.  But  no  consoling  voice  could  impart 
to  him  spirit  for  the  duties  of  public  life.  He  fled  the  city 
and  the  haunts  of  men ,  buried  himself  in  solitude  amidst 
his  fields  in  the  country,  and  refrained  from  seeing  or 
speaking  to  any  one.  For  several  years  he  thus  hid  him- 
self like  a  self-condemned  criminal ;  and  even  when  time  had 
somewhat  mitigated  the  intensity  of  his  anguish,  he  still 
shunned  every  prominent  position,  performing  nothing  more 
than  his  indispensable  duties  as  a  citizen.  An  interval  of 
twenty  years  ^  had  now  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Timo- 
phanes,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Syracusan  application  for  aid. 
During  all  this  time,  Timoleon,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy 
and  willingness  of  admiring  fellow-citizens,  had  never  once 
chosen  to  undertake  any  important  command  or  office.  At 
length  the  vox  Dei  is  heard,  unexpectedly,  amidst  the  crowd; 
dispelling  the  tormenting  nightmare  which  had  so  long 
oppressed  his  soul,  and  restoring  him  to  healthy  and  ho- 
nourable action. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  and 
Different  ^schylus  in  killing  Timophanes  was  in  the 
judgements  highest  degree  tutelary  to  Corinth.  The  despot 
andaifcTent  ^^^  already  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
minds  on  hiscouutrymen,  and  wouldhave  been  condemnei, 
Timoieoi/  ^^  ^^^^^  necessity,  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
Comments  multiplyingtlie  number  of  victims,  as  a  conditio  n 
of  Plutarch,  ^f  preserving  his  own  power.  To  say  that  the 
deed  ought  not  to  have  been  done  by  near  relatives,  wis 
tantamount  to  saying,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done 
at  all ;  for  none  but  near  relatives  could  have  obtained  that 
easy  access  which  enabled  them  to  effect  it.  And  even 
Timoleon  and  ^schylus  could  not  make  the  attempt 
without  the  greatest  hazard  to  themselves.  Nothing  was 
more  likely  than  that  the  death  of  Timophanes  would  be 
avenged  on  the  spot;  nor  are  we  told  how  they  escaped  such 
vengeance  from  the  soldiers  at  hand.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  contemporary  sentiment  towards  Timoleon 
was  divided  between  admiration  of  the  heroic  patriot ,  and 
abhorrence  of  the  fratricide ;  yet  with  a  large  preponderance 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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on  the  side  of  admiration,  especially  in  the  highest  and  best 
minds.  In  modern  times  the  preponderance  would  be  in 
the  opposite  scale.  The  sentiment  of  duty  towards  family 
covers  a  larger  proportion  of  the  field  of  morality,  as  com- 
pared with  obligations  towards  country,  than  it  did  in 
ancient  times ;  while  that  intense  antipathy  against  a  despot 
who  overtops  and  overrides  the  laws,  regarding  him  as  the 
worst  of  criminals — which  stood  in  the  foreground  of  the 
ancient  virtuous  feeling — has  now  disappeared.  Usurpa- 
tion of  the  supreme  authority  is  regarded  generally  among 
the  European  public  as  a  crime,  only  where  it  displaces  an 
established  king  already  in  possession;  where  there  is  no 
king,  the  successful  usurper  finds  sympathy  rather  than 
censure;  and  few  readers  would  have  been  displeased  with 
Timoleon,  had  he  even  seconded  his  brother's  attempt. 
But  in  the  view  of  Timoleon  and  of  his  age  generally,  even 
neutrality  appeared  in  the  light  of  treason  to  his  country, 
when  no  other  man  but  he  could  rescue  her  from  the  despot. 
This  sentiment  is  strikingly  embodied  in  the  comments  of 
Plutarch ;  who  admires  the  fraternal  tyrannicide ,  as  an  act 
of  sublime  patriotism,  and  only  complains  that  the  internal 
emotions  of  Timoleon  were  not  on  a  level  with  the  sublimity 
of  the  act;  that  the  great  mental  sufi'ering  which  he  endured 
afterwards,  argued  an  unworthy  weakness  of  character; 
that  the  conviction  of  imperative  patriotic  duty,  having^ 
been  once  deliberately  adopted,  ought  to  have  steeled  him 
against  scruples ,  and  preserved  him  from  that  after-shame 
and  repentance  which  spoiled  half  the  glory  of  an  heroic 
act.  The  antithesis,  between  Plutarch  and  the  modern 
European  point  of  view,  is  here  pointed ;  though  I  think  his 
criticisms  unwarranted.  There  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  Timoleon  ever  felt  ashamed  and  repentant  for  having 
killed  his  brother.  Placed  in  the  mournful  condition  of  a 
man  agitated  by  conflicting  sentiments,  and  obeying  that 
which  he  deemed  to  carry  the  most  sacred  obligation,  he  of 
necessity  suffered  from  the  violation  of  the  other.  Probably 
the  reflection  that  he  had  himself  saved  the  life  of  Timo- 
phanes ,  only  that  the  latter  might  destroy  the  liberties  of 
his  country — contributed  materially  to  his  ultimate  resolu- 
tion, a  resolution,  in  which  iEschylus,  another  near  rela- 
tive, took  even  a  larger  share  than  he. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Timoleon  was  called 
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upon  to  take  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  for 
Syracuse.  As  soon  as  the  vote  had  passed,  Te- 
lekleides  addressed  to  him  a  few  words,  emphat- 
ically exhorting  him  to  strain  every  nerve,  and 
toshow  whathe  wasworth — with  this  remarkable 
point  in  conclusion — "  If  you  now  come  off  with 
success  and  glory,  we  shall  pass  for  having  slain 
a  despot;  if  you  fail,  we  shall  be  held  as  fratri- 
cides. "  1 

He  immediately  commenced  his  preparation  of  ships 
and  soldiers.  But  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  resolved 
on  the  expedition,  were  not  prepared  either  to  vote 
any  considerable  subsidy,  or  to  serve  in  large 
number  as  volunteers.  The  means  of  Timoleon 
were  so  extremely  limited,  that  he  was  unable 
to  equip  more  than  seven  triremes,  to  which  the 
Korkyrseans  (animated  by  common  sympathy 
for  Syracuse,  as  of  old  in  the  time  of  the  despot 
Hippokrates2)  added  two  more,  and  the  Leuka- 
dians  one.  Nor  could  he  muster  more  than  1000 
soldiers,  reinforced  afterwards  on  the  voyage  to  1200.  A 
few  of  the  principal  Corinthians — Eukleides,  Telemachus 
and  Neon,  among  them — accompanied  him.  But  the  sol- 
diers seem  to  have  been  chiefly  miscellaneous  mercenaries, 
— some  of  whom  had  served  under  the  Phokians  in  th(i 
Sacred  war  (recently  brought  to  a  close),  and  had  incurred 
so  much  odium  as  partners  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  foreign  service 
anywhere.  3 


Timoleon  is 
appointed 
commander 
to  Syracuse 
—he  ac- 
cepts the 
command — 
admonition 
of  Tele- 
kleides. 


Prepara- 
tions made 
by  Timo- 
leon—his 
scanty 
means — he 
engages 
some  of  the 
Phokian 
merce- 
naries. 


»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7.  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi.  65)  states  this  striking 
antithesis  as  if  it  was  put  by  the 
senate  to  Timoleon,  on  conferring 
upon  him  the  new  command.  He 
represents  the  application  from 
Syracuse  as  having  come  to  Corinth 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Timo- 
phanes,  and  while  the  trial  of  Timo- 
leon was  yet  pending.  He  says 
that  the  senate  nominated  Timoleon 
to  the  command,  in  order  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence one  way  or  the  other. 


I  follow  the  account  of  Plutarch, 
as  preferable,  in  recognizing  a  lonfj 
interval  between  the  death  of  Ti- 
mophanes  and  the  application  from 
Syracuse;  an  interval  of  much 
mental  suffering  to  Timoleon. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  155. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8,  11, 12, 
30;  Diodor.  xvi.  66;  Plutarch,  Ser. 
Num.  Vind.  p.  552.  In  the  Aristo- 
telian treatise,  Rhetorica  ad  Aler- 
andrum,  s.  9,  Timoleon  is  said  to 
have  had  nine  ships. 
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Some  enthusiasm  was  indeed  required  to  determine 
volunteers  in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  formid- 
able difficulties,  and  the  doubtful  reward,  were   ^^^  ^7  th 
obvious  from  the  beginning.     But  even  before   expedition 
the  preparations  were  completed,  news  came   —second 
which   seemed   to  render  it  all  but  hopeless,   from  Hike- 
Hiketas  sent  a  second  mission,  retracting  all   *^3'  ^i*'^- 
that  he  had  said  in  the  first,   and  desiring  that  himse?/  / 

no  expedition  might  be  sent  from  Corinth.    Not  J!fo™  *^® 
having  received  Corinthian  aid  in  time  (he  said),   alliance^  " 
he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  alliance  with  *."?  ^^- 
the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  permit  any   n  "troops 
Corinthian  soldiers  to  set  foot  in  Sicily.     This   ™^8.^J  ^® 
communication,  greatly  exasperating   the    Co-   s1ciiy° 
rinthians  against  Hiketas,  rendered  them  more 
hearty  in  votes  to  put  him  down.  Yet  their  zeal  for  active 
service,  far  from  being  increased,  was  probably  even  abated 
by  the  aggravation  of  obstacles  thus  revealed.   If  Timoleon 
even  reached  Sicily,  he  would  find  numberless  enemies, 
without  a  single  friend  of  importance: — for  without  Hike- 
tas, the  Syracusan  people  were  almost  helpless.     But  it 
now  seemed  impossible  that  Timoleon  with  his  small  force 
could   ever  touch  the  Sicilian   shore,   in  the    face  of  a 
numerous  and  active  Carthaginian  fleet,  i 

"While  human  circumstances  thus  seemed  hostile,  the 
gods  held  out  to  Timoleon  the  most  favourable   Timoleon 
signs  and  omens.     Not  only  did  he  receive  an   ^®*?  °"*  /°' 

•  i.-rvii:-ij.T--ii  Sicily  with 

encouraging  answer  at  JJeiphi,  but  while  he  was   a  small 
actually  in  the  temple,  a  fillet  with  intertwined  IJ^Q^j^bie 
wreaths  and  symbols  of  victory  fell  from  one   omens  and 
of  the  statues  upon  his  head.     The  priestesses   oracular 
of  Persephone  learnt  from  the  goddess  in  a  dream,   f"o^m  t"e 
that  she  was  about  to  sail  with  Timoleon  for   s^^^- 
Sicily,  her  own  favourite  island.     Accordingly  he  caused 
a  new  special  trireme  to  be  fitted  out,  sacred  to  the  Two 
goddesses  (Demeter  and  Persephone)  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him.   And  when,  after  leaving  Korkyra,  the  squadron 
struck  across  for  a  night  voyage  to  the  Italian  coast,  this 
sacred  trireme  was  seen  illumined  by  a  blaze  of  light  from 
heaven;  while  a  burning  torch  on  high,  similar  to  that 
which  was  usually  carried  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ran 
along  with  the  ship  and  guided  the  pilot  to  the  proper 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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landing  place  at  Metapontum.  Such  manifestations  of 
divine  presence  and  encouragement,  properly  certified  and 
commented  upon  by  the  prophets,  rendered  the  voyage 
one  of  universal  hopefulness  to  the  armament,  i 

These  hopes,  however,  were  sadly  damped,  when  after 
J  disregarding  a  formal  notice  from   a  Cartha- 

arrives  at  ginian  man-of-war,  they  sailed  down  the  coast 
^^^re^'ented  °^  Italy  and  at  last  reached  Rhegium.  This 
from  ^each-  City,  having  been  before  partially  revived  under 
ing  Sicily      the  name  of  Phoebia,  by  the  younger  Dionysius, 

byaCartha-  Ja.    .    j         i        -i.       n 

ginian  fleet  appears  now  as  reconstituted  under  its  old  name 
f  rc^— fn^^"^  and  with  its  full  former  autonomy,  since  the 
sidiousmes-  Overthrow  of  his  rule  at  Lokri  and  in  Italy 
HMf  r°"^  generally.  Twenty  Carthaginian  triremes, 
double  the  force  of  Timoleon,  were  found  at 
Khegium  awaiting  his  arrival — with  envoys  from  Hiketas 
aboard.  These  envoys  came  with  what  they  pretended  to 
be  good  news.  "Hiketas  had  recently  gained  a  capital 
victory  over  Dionysius,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  most 
part  of  Syracuse,  and  was  now  blocking  up  in  Ortygia;  with 
hopes  of  soon  starving  him  out,  by  the  aid  of  a  Carthaginian 
fleet.  The  common  enemy  being  thus  at  the  end  of  his 
resources,  the  war  could  not  be  prolonged.  Hiketas  there- 
fore trusted  that  Timoleon  would  send  back  to  Corinth 
his  fleet  and  troops,  now  become  superfluous.  If  Timoleon 
would  do  this,  he  (Hiketas)  would  be  delighted  to  see  him 
personally  at  Syracuse,  and  would  gladly  consult  him  in 
the  resettlement  of  that  unhappy  city.  But  he  could  not 
admit  the  Corinthian  armament  into  the  island ;  moreover, 
even  had  he  been  willing,  the  Carthaginians  peremptorily 
forbade  it,  and  were  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  it 
with  their  superior  naval  force  now  in  the  strait.'^" 

The  game  which  Hiketas  was  playing  with  the  Car- 
Stratagem  thaginians  now  stood  plainly  revealed,  to  the 
1  ^  n'T°'  vehement  indignation  of  the  armament.  Instead 
across  to  of  being  their  friend,  or  even  neutral,  he  was 
Sicily,  in  nothing  less  than  a  pronounced  enemy,  eman- 
with  the  cipating  Syracuse  from  Dionysius  only  to  divide 
Rhegines.  [^  between  himself  and  the  Carthaginians.  Yet 
with  all  the  ardour  of  the  armament,  it  was  impossible  to 
cross  the  strait  in  opposition  to  an  enemy's  fleet  of  double 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.8;  Dio-         '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  9;  Dio- 
•dor.  xvi.  66.  dor.  xvi.  68. 
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force.  Accordingly  Timoleon  resorted  to  a  stratagem  in 
which  the  leaders  and  people  of  Khegium,  eagerly  sym- 
pathising with  his  projects  of  Sicilian  emancipation, 
cooperated.  In  an  interview  with  the  envoys  of  Hiketas 
as  well  as  with  the  Carthaginian  commanders,  he  affected 
to  accept  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Hiketas;  admitting 
at  once  that  it  was  useless  to  stand  out.  But  he  at  the 
same  time  reminded  them,  that  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  armament  for  Sicilian  purposes, 
— and  that  he  should  be  a  disgraced  man,  if  he  now  con- 
ducted it  back  without  touching  the  island;  except  under 
the  pressure  of  some  necessity  not  merely  real,  bvit  demon- 
strable to  all  and  attested  by  unexceptionable  witnesses. 
He  therefore  desired  them  to  appear,  along  with  him, 
before  the  public  assembly  of  Hhegium,  a  neutral  city  and 
common  friend  of  both  parties.  They  would  then  publicly 
repeat  the  communication  which  they  had  already  made  to 
him,  and  they  would  enter  into  formal  engagement  for  the 
good  treatment  of  the  Syracusans,  as  soon  as  Dionysius 
should  be  expelled.  Such  proceeding  would  make  the 
people  of  Ehegium  witnesses  on  both  points.  They  would 
testify  on  his  (Timoleon's)  behalf,  when  he  came  to  defend 
himself  at  Corinth,  that  he  had  turned  his  back  only  before 
invincible  necessity,  and  that  he  had  exacted  everything 
in  his  power  in  the  way  of  guarantee  for  Syracuse;  they 
would  testify  also  on  behalf  of  the  Syracusans,  in  case  the 
guarantee  now  given  should  be  hereafter  evaded,  i 

Neither  the  envoys  of  Hiketas,  nor  the  Carthaginian 
commanders,  had  any  motive  to  decline  what   Public 
seemed  to  them  an  unmeaning  ceremony.    Both  meeting  in 
of  them  accordingly  attended,  along  with  Ti-  ^f^fieJT 
moleon,  before  the  public  assembly  of  Bhegium  andtheCar- 
formally  convened.     The  gates  of  the  city  were   bo^tfpre- ' 
closed  (a  practice  usual  during  the  time  of  a   sent  at  it- 
public  assembly):  the  Carthaginian  men  of  war  speeches 
lay  as  usual  near  at  hand,  but  in  no  state  for  im-   during 
mediate  movement,  and  perhaps  with  many  of  Ti^Jio^eon 
the  crews  ashore;  since  all  chance  of  hostility  steals away» 
seemed  to  be  past.    What  had  been  already  com-  Jo^'s^end^'ifia 
municated  to  Timoleon  from  Hiketas  and  the  fleet  over 
Carthaginians  was  now  repeated  in  formal  de-  *°  Sicily, 
position    before    the   assembly;    the   envoys   of  Hiketas 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10. 
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j)robably  going  into  the  case  more  at  length,  with  certain 
flourishes  of  speech  prompted  by  their  own  vanity.  Timo- 
leon  stood  by  as  an  attentive  listener;  but  before  he  could 
rise  to  reply,  various  Ehegine  speakers  came  forward  with 
comments  or  questions,  which  called  up  the  envoys  again. 
A  long  time  was  thus  insensibly  wasted,  Timoleon  often 
trying  to  get  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  being  always 
apparently  constrained  to  give  way  to  some  obtrusive 
Rhegine.  During  this  long  time,  however,  his  triremes  in 
the  harbour  were  not  idle.  One  by  one,  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  they  quitted  their  anchorage  and  rowed  out  to 
sea,  directing  their  course  towards  Sicily.  The  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  though  seeing  this  proceeding,  neither  knew 
what  it  meant,  nor  had  any  directions  to  prevent  it.  At 
length  the  other  Grecian  triremes  were  all  afloat  and  in 
progress;  that  of  Timoleon  alone  remaining  in  the  harbour. 
Intimation  being  secretly  given  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the  as- 
sembly, he  slipped  away  from  the  crowd,  his  friends  con- 
cealing his  escape — and  got  aboard  immediately.  His 
absence  was  not  discovered  at  first,  the  debate  continuing 
as  if  he  were  still  present,  and  intentionally  prolonged  by 
the  Rhegine  speakers.  At  length  the  truth  could  no  longer 
be  kept  back.  The  envoys  and  the  Carthaginians  found 
out  that  the  assembly  and  the  debate  were  mere  stratagems, 
and  that  their  real  enemy  had  disappeared.  But  they 
found  it  out  too  late.  Timoleon  with  his  triremes  was 
already  on  the  voyage  to  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where 
all  arrived  safe  and  without  opposition.  Overreached  and 
humiliated,  his  enemies  left  the  assembly  in  vehement 
wrath  against  the  Rhegines,  who  reminded  them  that  Car- 
thaginians ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain  of  deception 
in  others.  1 

The  well-managed  stratagem,  whereby  Timoleon  had 
Timoleon  Overcome  a  difficulty  to  all  appearance  insur- 
at  Tauro;  mountable,  exalted  both  his  own  fame  and  the 
SiSiy-  ^^  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  They  were  now  safe  in 
formidable  Sicily,  at  Tauromenium,  a  recent  settlement 
hi?enlmi°e^8  ^^^^r  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos,  receiving 
—despots  hearty  welcome  from  Andromachus,  the  leading 
despo^nd"-"  citizen  of  the  place — whose  influence  was  so 
ency  at  mildly  exerciscd,  and  gave  such  complete  satis- 
Byracuse.      faction,  that  it  continued  through  and  after  the 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10,  11. 
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reform  of  Timoleon,  when  the  citizens  might  certainly  have 
swept  it  away  if  they  had  desired.  Andromachus,  having 
been  forward  in  inviting  Timoleon  to  come,  now  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  him,  and  returned  a  spirited  reply  to 
the  menaces  sent  over  from  E-hegium  by  the  Carthaginians, 
after  they  had  vainly  pursued  the  Corinthian  squadron  to 
Tauromenium. 

But  Andromachus  and  Tauromenium  were  but  petty 
auxiliaries,  compared  with  the  enemies  against  whom  Ti- 
moleon had  to  contend;  enemies  now  more  formidable  than 
ever.  For  Hiketas,  incensed  with  the  stratagem  practised 
at  Rhegium,  and  apprehensive  of  interruption  to  the 
blockade  which  he  was  carrying  on  against  Ortygia,  sent 
for  an  additional  squadron  of  Carthaginian  men-of-war  to 
Syracuse;  the  harbour  of  which  place  was  presently  com- 
pletely beset.  1  A  large  Carthaginian  land-force  was  also 
acting  under  Hanno  in  the  western  regions  of  the  island, 
with  considerable  success  against  the  Campanians  of  Entella 
and  others.  2  The  Sicilian  towns  had  their  native  despots, 
Mamerkus  at  Katana — Lep tines  at  Apollonias — Niko- 
demus  at  Kentoripa  —  Apolloniades  at  Agyrium^ — from 
whom  Timoleon  could  expect  no  aid,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  might  feel  predominant  fear  of  the  Carthaginians. 
And  the  Syracusans,  even  when  they  heard  of  his  arrival 
at  Tauromenium,  scarcely  ventured  to  indulge  hopes  of 
serious  relief  from  such  a  handful  of  men,  against  the  for- 
midable array  of  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  under 
their  walls.  Moreover  what  guarantee  had  they  that  Ti- 
moleon would  turn  out  better  than  Dion,  Kallippus,  and 
ethers  before  him?  seductive  promisers  of  emancipation, 
who,  if  they  succeeded,  forgot  the  words  by  which  they  had 
won  men's  hearts,  and  thought  only  of  appropriating  to 
themselves  the  sceptre  of  the  previous  despot,  perhaps  even 
aggravating  all  that  was  bad  in  his  rule?  Such  was  the 
question  asked  by  many  a  suffering  citizen  of  Syracuse, 
amidst  that  despair  and  sickness  of  heart  which  made  the 
name  of  an  armed  liberator  sound  only  like  a  new  deceiver 
and  a  new  scourge.  ^ 


•  Plutarch,  Tiraoleon,  c.  11.  Diodor.  xvi.  72. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  67.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  82, 

•  Plutarch,    Timoleon,    c.   13-24 ;         *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11. 
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It  was  by  acts  alone  that  Timoleon  could  refute  such 
Success  of  well-grounded  suspicions.  But  at  first,  no  one 
Timoleon  believed  in  him;  nor  could  he  escape  fhe  baneful 
at  Adra-  eifects  of  that  mistrust  which  his  predecessors 
"ur^rises  had  everywhere  inspired.  The  messengers 
and  defeats  whom  he  sent  round  were  so  coldly  received, 
of^H[ket?s,  that  he  seemed  likely  to  find  no  allies  beyond 
superior  in  the  walls  of  Tauromcnium. 
num  er.  ^^    length   One   invitation,    of  great   im- 

portance, reached  him — from  the  town  of  Adranum,  about 
forty  miles  inland  from  Tauromenium ;  a  native  Sikel  town, 
seemingly  in  part  hellenised,  inconsiderable  in  size,  but 
venerated  as  sacred  to  the  god  Adranus,  whose  worship 
was  diffused  throughout  all  Sicily.  The  Adranites  being 
politically  divided,  at  the  same  time  that  one  party  sent 
the  invitation  to  Timoleon,  the  other  despatched  a  similar 
message  to  Hiketas.  Either  at  Syracuse  or  Leontini, 
Hiketas  was  nearer  to  Adranum  than  Timoleon  at  Tauro- 
menium; and  lost  no  time  in  marching  thither,  with  5000 
troops,  to  occupy  so  important  a  place.  He  arrived  there 
in  the  evening,  found  no  enemy,  and  established  his  camp 
without  the  walls,  believing  himself  already  master  of  the 
place.  Timoleon,  with  his  inferior  numbers,  knew  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  success  except  in  surprise.  Accordingly, 
on  setting  out  from  Tauromenium,  he  made  no  great  pro- 
gress the  first  day,  in  order  that  no  report  of  his  approach 
might  reach  Adranum;  but  on  the  next  morning  he  marched 
with  the  greatest  possible  effort,  taking  the  shortest,  yet 
most  rugged  paths.  On  arriving  within  about  three  miles 
of  Adranum,  he  was  informed.. that  the  troops  from  Syra- 
cuse, having  just  finished  their  march,  had  encamped  near 
the  town,  not  aware  of  any  enemy  near.  His  officers  were 
anxious  that  the  men  should  be  refreshed  after  their  very 
fatiguing  march,  before  they  ventured  to  attack  an  army 
four  times  superior  in  number.  But  Timoleon  earnestly 
protested  against  any  such  delay,  entreating  them  to  follow 
him  at  once  against  the  enemy,  as  the  only  chance  of  finding 
them  unprepared.  To  encourage  them,  he  at  once  took 
up  his  shield  and  marched  at  their  head,  carrying  it  on  his 
arm  (the  shield  of  the  general  was  habitually  carried  for 
him  by  an  orderly),  in  spite  of  the  fatiguing  march,  which 
he  had  himself  performed  on  foot  as  well  as  they.     The 
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soldiers  obeyed,  and  the  effort  was  crowned  by  complete 
success.  The  troops  of  Hiketas,  unarmed  and  at  their 
suppers,  were  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  in  spite 
of  their  sujDerior  number,  they  fled  with  scarce  any  re- 
sistance. From  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  300  of  them 
only  were  slain.  But  (500  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
whole  camp,  including  its  appurtenances,  was  taken,  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  Hiketas  escaped  with  the  rest 
to  Syracuse.  ^ 

This  victory,  so  rapidly  and  skilfully  won — and  the 
acquisition  of  Adranum  which  followed  it — pro-   improved 
duced  the  strongest  sensation  throughout  Sicily,  position 
It  counted  even  for  more  than  a  victory;  it  was   aSces^of 
a  declaration  of  the  gods  in  favour  ofTimoleon.  Timoieon— 
The  inhabitants  of  the  holy  town,  opening  their  Jp  tTthe^' 
gates  and  approaching  him  with  awe-stricken   walls  of 
reverence,  recounted  the  visible  manifestations   ^^^^^"se. 
of  the  god  Adranus  in  his  favour.     At  the  moment  when 
the  battle  was  commencing,  they  had  seen  the  portals  of 
their  temple  spontaneously  burst  open,  and  the  god  bran- 
dishing his  spear,  with  profuse  perspiration  on  his  face. 2 
Such  facts, — verified  and  attested  in  a  place  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  circulated  from  thence  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring communities, — contributed  hardly  less  than  the 
victory  to  exalt  the  glory  ofTimoleon.    He  received  off'ers 
of  alliance  from  Tyndaris  and  several  other  towns,  as  well 
as  from  Mamerkus  despot  of  Katana,  one  of  the  most  war- 
like and  powerful  princes  in  the  island.  3     So  numerous 
were  the  reinforcements  thus  acquired,  and  so  much  was 
his  confidence  enhanced  by  recent  success,  that  he  now 
ventured  to  march  even  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and 
defy  Hiketas;  who  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a 
second  engagement  with  the  victor  of  Adranum.  4 

*  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  12;  Dio-  Plutarch.  I  follow  Diodorus  so 
dor.  xvi.68.  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  far;  because  it  makes  the  subse- 
agree  in  the  numbers  both  of  killed  quent  proceedings  in  regard  to 
and  of  prisoners  on  the  side  of  Dionysius  more  clear  and  intel- 
Hiketas.  ligible. 

^  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  12.  But   Diodorus  adds  two   farther 

*  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  13;  Dio-  matters,  wliich  cannot  be  correct. 
dor.  xvi.  69.  He  affirms  that  Timoledn  pursued 

*  Diodor,  xvi.  68,  69.  That  Timo-  Hiketas  at  a  running  pace  (SpofjLotTo;) 
leon  marched  up  to  Syracuse,  is  immediately  from  the  field  of  battle 
stated  by  Diodorus,  though  not  by  at  Adranum  to  Syracuse;  and  that 
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in  Ortygia 
—he  re- 
solves to 
surrender 
that  fort- 
ress to 
Timoleon, 
stipulating 
for  safe 
conveyance 
and  shelter 
at  Corinth. 


Hiketas  was  still  master  of  all  Syracuse — except  Orty- 
Position  of  gia,  against  which  he  had  constructed  lines  of 
Dionysius  blockade,  in  conjunction  with  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  occupying  the  harbour.  Timoleon  was  in 
no  condition  to  attack  the  place,  and  would 
have  been  obliged  speedily  to  retire,  as  his  ene- 
mies did  not  choose  to  come  out.  But  it  was 
soon  seen  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Two 
goddesses,  and  of  the  god  Adranus,  in  his  fa- 
vour, were  neither  barren  nor  delusive.  A  real 
boon  was  now  thrown  into  his  lap,  such  as 
neither  skill  nor  valour  could  have  won.  Dionysius,  blocked 
up  in  Ortygia  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  saw  from 
his  walls  the  approaching  army  of  Timoleon,  and  heard  of 
the  victory  of  Adranum.  He  had  already  begun  to  despair 
of  his  own  position  of  Ortygia;  ^  where  indeed  he  might 
perhaps  hold  out  by  bold  effort  and  steady  endurance,  but 
without  any  reasonable  chance  of  again  becoming  master 
of  Syracuse ;  a  chance  which  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthian 
intervention  cut  off  more  decidedly  than  ever.  Dionysius 
was  a  man  not  only  without  the  energetic  character  and 
personal  ascendency  of  his  father,  which  might  have  made 
head  against  such  difficulties — but  indolent  and  drunken  in 
his  habits,  not  relishing  a  sceptre  when  it  could  only  be 
maintained  by  hard  fighting,  nor  stubborn  enough  to  stand 
out  to  the  last  merely  as  a  cause  of  war. 2  Under  these 
dispositions,  the  arrival  of  Timoleon  both  suggested  to  him 
the  idea,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means,  of  making  his 
resignation  subservient  to  the  purchase  of  a  safe  asylum 
and   comfortable   future  maintenance:  for  to   a   Grecian 


he  then  got  possession  of  the  por- 
tion of  Syracuse  called  Epipolse. 

Now  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  Timoleon  could  get  his  troops 
even  up  to  the  field  of  battle  at 
Adranum,  without  some  previous 
repose;  so  long  and  fatiguing  was 
the  march  which  they  had  under- 
gone from  Tauromenium.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  that  they  can 
have  been  either  inclined  or  com- 
petent to  pursue  (at  a  rapid  pace) 
Hiketas  immediately  from  the  field 
of  battle  at  Adranum  to  Syracuse. 

Next,    it  will   appear  from  sub- 


sequent operations,  that  Timoleon 
did  not,  on  this  occasion,  get  pos- 
session of  any  other  portion  of  Sy- 
racuse than  the  Islet  Ortygia,  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  Dionysius.  He 
did  not  enter  Epipolse  until  after- 
wards. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13.  otTtet- 
pTjXiix;  7]5Tf]  Talc  eXitiai  xal  [Jiixpov 
djtoXiucDv  £XTCoXiopxeio6ai,  &c. 

*  Tacitus,  Histor.iii.  70.  Respect- 
ing the  last  days  of  the  EmperorVi- 
tellius,"Ipse,  neque  jubendi  neque 
vetandi  potens,  non  iamlmperatoii 
sed  tantum  belli  causa  erat." 
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despot,  with  the  odium  of  past  severities  accumulated  upon 
his  head,  abnegation  of  power  was  hardly  ever  possible, 
consistent  with  personal  security,  i  But  Dionysius  felt 
assured  that  he  might  trust  to  the  guarantee  of  Timoleon 
and  the  Corinthians  for  shelter  and  protection  at  Corinth, 
with  as  much  property  as  he  could  carry  away  with  him; 
since  he  had  the  means  of  purchasing  such  guarantee  by 
the  surrender  of  Ortygia — a  treasure  of  inestimable  worth. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  propose  a  capitulation,  and 
sent  envoys  to  Timoleon  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  arranging  terms.     Diony- 
sius stipulated  only  for  a  safe  transit  with  his   Timoleon 
moveable  property  to  Corinth,  and  for  an  undis-   sends 
turbed  residence  in  that  city;  tendering  in  ex-   *^(JJ.u^y*° 
change  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Ortygia   Ortygia, 
with  all  its  garrison,  arms,  and  magazines.     The  ^jfonySus 
convention  was  concluded  forthwith,  and  three   into  ws 
Corinthian  officers — Telemachus,  Eukleides  and   ^^^v- 
Neon — were  sent  in  with  400  men  to  take  charge  of  the 
place.     Their  entrance  was  accomplished  safely,  though 
they  were  obliged  to  elude  the  blockade  by  stealing  in  at 
several  times,  and  in  small  companies.     Making  over  to 
them  the  possession  of  Ortygia  with  the  command  of  his 
garrison,  Dionysius  passed,  with  some  money  and  a  small 
number  of  companions,  into  the  camp  of  Timoleon;   who 
conveyed  him  away,  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  S}2i^acuse.2 

Conceive   the  position  and  feelings  of  Dionysius,  a 
prisoner  in  the  camp  of  Timoleon,  traversing   Timoleon 
that   island   over  which  his  father  as  well  as   ^V^^?  ^^"^^ 
himself  had  reigned  all-powerful,  and  knowing  cess\o  Co'- 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  either  hatred  or  ^^^^'  Y^^^ 
contempt  to  every  one  —  except  so  far  as  the  himself  ^n 
immense    boon   which    he    had    conferred,    by  ^  trireme, 
surrendering   Ortygia,   purchased   for   him   an   indulgent 
forbearance !   He  was  doubtless  eager  for  immediate  depar- 
ture to  Corinth,  while  Timoleon  was  no  less  anxious  to 

•  See,  among  other  illustrations  the  surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timo- 

of  this  fact,  the  striking  remark  of  leon,  after  the  capture  of  the  other 

Solon  (Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  14).  portion  of  Syracuse  by  Timoleon. 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13;  Dio-  I    follow    Plutarch's    chronology, 

dor.  xvi.  70.    Diodorus  appears  to  which  places  the  capitulation   of 

me  to  misdate  these  facts;  placing  Ortygia  first, 
the  capitulation  of  Dionysius  and 
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send  him  thither,  as  the  living  evidence  of  triumph  accom- 
plished. Although  not  fifty  days^  had  yet  elapsed  since 
Timoleon's  landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  enabled  already  to 
announce  a  decisive  victory,  a  great  confederacy  grouped 
around  him.  and  the  possession  of  the  inexpugnable 
position  of  Ortygia,  with  a  garrison  equal  in  number  to 
his  own  army;  the  despatches  being  accompanied  by  the 
presence  of  that  very  despot,  bearing  the  terrific  name  of 
Dionysius,  against  whom  the  expedition  had  been  chiefly 
aimed!  Timoleon  sent  a  special  trireme 2  to  Corinth, 
carrying  Dionysius,  and  communicating  these  important 
events,  together  with  the  convention  which  guaranteed  to 
the  dethroned  ruler  an  undisturbed  residence  in  that  city. 
The  impression  produced  at  Corinth  by  the  arrival 
Oreat  effect  °^  ^^^^  trireme  and  its  passengers  was  powerful 
produced  at  boyoud  all  parallel.  Astonishment  and  admira- 
confidence  *^^^  wcre  Universal;  for  the  expedition  of 
of  the  citi-  Timoleon  had  started  as  a  desperate  venture,  in 
forcelnent  which  Scarcely  one  among  the  leading  Corinth- 
sent  to  ians  had  been  disposed  to  embark;  nor  had 
Timoleon.  g^^y.  jjjg^j^  couccived  the  possibility  of  success 
so  rapid  as  well  as  so  complete.  But  the  victorious  prospect 
in  Sicily,  with  service  under  the  fortunate  general,  was 
now  the  general  passion  of  the  citizens.  A  reinforcement 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16.  perfectly    worth    correcting.      To 

*  Theoporapus  stated  that  Dio-  send  Dionysius  in  a  trireme,  was 
nysius  had  gone  from  Sicily  to  treating  him  as  prisoner  in  a  re- 
Corinth  in  a  merchant-ship  (vvjt  spectful  manner,  which  Timoleon 
oTpoYY'JX'iQ).  Timteus  contradicted  was  doubtless  bound  to  do;  and 
this  assertion,  seemingly  with  his  which  he  would  be  inclined  to  do 
habitual  asperity,  and  stated  that  on  his  own  account— seeing  that 
Dionysius  had  been  sent  in  a  ship  he  had  a  strong  interest  in  making 
of  war  (vTji  (xaxpa).  See  Timaeus,  the  entry  of  Dionysius  as  a  captive 
Fragmentl33;  Theoporapus, Fragm.  into  Corinth,  an  impressive  sight. 
216,  ed.  Didot,  Moreover  the  trireme  would  reach 

Diodorus   (xvi.  70)   copies  Theo-  Corinth    more   speedily  than    the 

pompus.  merchantman. 

Polybius  (xii,  4  a)   censures   Ti-  That  Dionysius    should   go  in  a 

mceus   for   cavilling  at  such  small  merchant-ship,  was  one  additional 

inaccuracies,   as    if  the    difference  evidence    of   fallen   fortune ;    and 

between  the   two  were  not  worth  this  seems  to  have  been  the  reason 

noticing.    Probably    the  language  why  it  was  taken  up  by  Theopom- 

of  Timaeus  mayhave  deservedblame  pus— from  the   passion,    prevalent 

as  ill-mannered;   but  the  matter  of  among  so  many  Greek  authors,  for 

fact  appears  to   me   to  have  been  exaggerating  contrasts. 
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of  2000  hoplites  and  200  cavalry  was  immediately  voted 
and  equipped,  i 

If  the  triumph  excited  wonder  and  joy,  the  person  of 
Dionysius  himself  appealed  no  less  powerfully   Sight  of  the 
to  other  feelings,    A  fallen  despot  was  a  sight  n%^gfug-^t°* 
denied  to  Grecian   eyes;   whoever  aspired  to  corinth— 
despotism,  put  his  all  to  hazard,  forfeiting  his  j^J^^^ '^^o ^ 
chance  of  retiring  to  a  private  station.     By  a  the  Greeks 
remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  "^'^JJ^^'^x'^* 
exception  to  this  rule  was  presented  just  where   see  Mm. 
it  was  least  likely  to  take  place;  in  the  case  of  {^^^'^^^J' 
the  most  formidable  and  odious  despotism  which  An^t^ie- 
had  ever  overridden  the  Grecian  world.    For  ^'^s. 
nearly  half  a  century  prior  to   the   expedition  of  Dion 
against   Syracuse,   every   one    had    been    accustomed   to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Dionysius  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
iind  hatred — the  sentiment  of  prostration  before  irresistible 
force.   How  much  difficulty  Dion  himself  found,  in  over- 
coming this  impression  in  the  minds  of  his  own  soldiers, 
has  been  already  related.  Though  dissipated  by  the  success 
of  Dion,  the  antecedent  alarm  became  again  revived,  when 
Dionysius  recovered  his  possession  of  Ortygia,  and  when 
the  Syracusans  made  pathetic  appeal  to  Corinth  for  aid 
against  him.  Now,  on  a  sudden,  the  representative  of  this 
extinct   greatness,    himself  bearing   the   awful  name   of 
Dionysius,  enters  Corinth  under  a  convention,  suing  only 
for  the  humble  domicile  and  unpretending  security  of  a 
private  citizen.  2   The  Greek  mind  was  keenly  sensitive  to 
such  contrasts,  which  entered   largely  into  every  man's 
views  of  human  affairs,  and  were  reproduced  in  a  thousand 
forms  by  writers  and  speakers.   The  affluence  of  visitors — 
who  crowded  to  gaze  upon  and  speak  to  Dionysius,  not 
merely  from  Corinth,  but  from  other  cities  of  Greece  — 
was   immense;    some   in    simple    curiosity,    others  with 
compassion,   a   few   even  with    insulting'  derision.     The 
anecdotes  which  are  recounted  seem  intended  to  convey  a 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13,  14, 15.  quisquam  adeo  rerum  huraanarum 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c,  14;  Dio-  immemor,  quern  non  commoveret 
dor.  xvi.  70.  The  remarks  of  Taci-  ilia  facies ;  Romanum  principem, 
tus  upon  the  last  hours  of  the  et  generis  humani  paulo  ante  do- 
Emperor  Vitellius  have  their  ap-  minum,  relicts  fortunse  suae  sede, 
plication  to  the  Greek  feeling  on  exire  de  imperio.  Nihil  tale  vide- 
this  occasion  (Histor.  iii.  68);— "Nee  rant,  nihil  audierant,^^  &c. 
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degrading  impression  of  this  last  period  of  his  career^ 
But  even  the  common  offices  of  lite  —  the  purchase  of 
unguents  and  condiments  at  the  tavern '  —  the  nicety  of 
criticism  displayed  respecting  robes  and  furniture 2  — 
looked  degrading  when  performed  by  the  ex -despot  of 
Syracuse.  His  habit  of  drinking  largely,  already  contracted^ 
was  not  likely  to  become  amended  in  these  days  of  morti- 
fication; yet  on  the  whole  his  conduct  seems  to  have  had 
more  dignity  than  could  have  been  expected.  His  literary 
tastes,  manifested  during  the  time  of  his  intercourse  with 
Plato,  are  implied  even  in  the  anecdotes  intended  to 
disparage  him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school 
for  teaching  boys  to  read,  and  to  have  instructed  the 
public  singers  in  the  art  of  singing  or  reciting  poetry.* 
His  name  served  to  subsequent  writers,  both  Greek  and 
Roman,  —  as  those  of  Croesus,  Polykrates,  and  Xerxes^ 
serve  to  Herodotus  —  for  an  instance  to  point  a  moral  on 
the  mutability  of  human  events.  Yet  the  anecdotes  recorded 
about  him  can  rarely  be  verified,  nor  can  we  distinguish 
real  matters  of  fact  from  those  suitable  and  impressive 
myths  which  so  pregnant  a  situation  was  sure  to  bring 
forth. 

Among  those  who  visited  him  at  Corinth  was  Aristo- 
xenus  of  Tarentum:  for  the  Tarentine  leaders,  first  intro- 
duced by  Plato,  had  maintained  their  correspondence  with 
Dionysius  even  after  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse  to 
Lokri,and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  preserve  his  unfortun- 
ate wife  and  daughters  from  the  retributive  vengeance  of 
theLokrians.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Dionysius,  his  envoy 
Polyarchus  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Tarentum,  where  ho 
came  into  conversation  with  the  chief  magistrate  Archytas. 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  14;  Theo-  income;  for  it  is  mentioned,  that 

pomp.Fragm.217,ed.Didot;  Justin,  all    his    moveable    furniture    (in<- 

xxi.  5.  oxs'jT])  was  bought  by  his  namesake 

»  Timajus,  ap.  Polybium,  xii.  24.  Dionysius,  the  fortunate  despot  of 

'Plutarch,  Timol.  c.  14;  Cicero,  the    Pontic    Herakleia;     and    this 

Tuscul.Disp.  iii.  12,  7.    His  remark,  furniture  was  so  magnificent,  that 

that  Dionysius  opened  the  school  the   acquisition    of   it   is   counted 

from    anxiety    still    to    have    the  among  the  peculiar  marks  of  orna- 

pleasure   of   exercising    authority,  ment  and  dignity  to  the  Herakleo- 

can  hardly  be  meant  as  serious.  tic  dynasty:— see  the  Fragments  of 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Diony-  the  historian  Memnon  ofHerakleia, 

sius  in  his  exile  at  Corinth  suffered  ch.  iv.  p.  10,  ed.  Orell.  apud  Pho- 

under  any  want  of  a  comfortable  tium.  Cod.  224. 
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This  conversation  Aristoxenus  had  recorded  in  writing; 
probably  from  the  personal  testimony  of  Arch;ytas, 
whose  biography  he  composed.  Polyarchiis  dwelt  upon 
wealth,  power,  and  sensual  enjoyments,  as  the  sole  objects 
worth  living  for;  pronouncing  those  who  possessed  them 
in  large  masses,  as  the  only  beings  deserving  admiration. 
At  the  summit  of  all  stood  the  Persian  King,  whom  Poly- 
archus  extolled  as  the  most  enviable  and  admirable  of 
mortals.  "Next  to  the  Persian  King  (said  he),  though 
with  a  veiy  long  interval,  comes  our  despot  of  Syracuse." i 
What  had  become  of  Polyarchus,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Aristo- 
xenus lived  to  see  the  envied  Dionysius  under  the  altered 
phase  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  and  probably  to  witness  the  ruin 
of  the  Persian  Kings  also.  On  being  asked,  what  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  displeasure  against  Plato,  Dionysius  replied, 
in  language  widely  differing  from  that  of  his  former  envoy 
Polyarchus,  that  amidst  the  many  evils  which  surrounded 
a  despot,  none  was  so  mischievous  as  the  unwillingness  of 
his  so  called  friends  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Such  false 
friends  had  poisoned  the  good  feeling  between  him  and 
Plato.  2  This  anecdote  bears  greater  mark  of  being  genuine, 
than  others  which  we  read  more  witty  and  pungent.  The 
Cynic  philosopher  Diogenes  treated  Dionysius  with  haughty 
scorn  for  submitting  to  live  in  private  station  after  having 
enjoyed  so  overruling  an  ascendency.  Such  was  more  or 
less  the  sentiment  of  every  visitor  who  saw  him;  but  the 
matter  to  be  lamented  is.  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  private 
station  from  the  beginning.  He  was  by  nature  unfit  to 
tread,  even  with  profit  to  himself,  the  perilous  and  thorny 
path  of  a  Grecian  despot. 

The  reinforcements  decreed  by  the  Corinthians,  though 
equipped  without  delay  and  forwarded  to  Thurii  in  Italy, 
were  prevented  from  proceeding  farther  on  shipboard 
by   the   Carthaginian  squadron  at  the   strait,  and  were 

>  Aristoxenus,  Fragm.  15,  ed,  toxenus  beard  from  Dionysius  at 
Didot.  ap.  Athenaeum,  p.  545.  Sso-  Corinth  the  remarkable  anecdote 
TEpov  6s,  cpir]ol,  Tov  7]fjL£T£pov  Tupavvov  about  the  faithful  attachment  of 
JsiY]  Tit;  av,  xair.zp  noXij  Xen:6|x£M0v.  the  two  Pythagorean  friends,  Da- 
One  sees  that  the  word  xupavvoi;  mon  and  Phintias.  Dionysius  had 
was  used  even  by  those  who  in-  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
tended  no  unfriendly  sense— ap-  incident,  and  was  fond  of  relating 
plied  by  an  admiring  envoy  to  his  it  (uo  XXdxi<;  ■JifjiTv  6iT)YeTTo,  Aris- 
master,  toxen.  Fragm.  9,  ed ,  Didot;  apud 
2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,c.  15.  Aris-  Jamblichum  Vit.  Pythag.  s.  233) 
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Immense 
advantage 
derived  by 
Timoleon 
from  the 
possession 
of  Ortygia- 
numerous 
stores 
found  in  it 


condemned  to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  *  But  the 
greatest  of  all  reinforcements  to  Timoleon  was,the 
acquisition  of  Ortygia.  It  contained  not  merely 
a  garrison  of  2000  soldiers — who  passed  (prob- 
ably much  to  their  own  satisfaction)  from  the 
declining  cause  of  Dionysius  to  the  victorious 
banner  of  Timoleon — but  also  every  species  of 
military  stores.  There  were  horses,  engines  for 
siege  and  battery,  missiles  of  every  sort,  and 
above  all,  shields  and  spears  to  the  amazing  number  of 
70,000 —  if  Plutarch's  statement  is  exact. 2  Having  dis- 
missed Dionysius,  Timoleon  organized  a  service  of  small 
craft  from  Katana  to  convey  provisions  by  sea  to  Ortygia, 
eluding  the  Carthaginian  guard  squadron.  He  found 
means  to  do  this  with  tolerable  success,^  availing  himself  of 
winds  or  bad  weather,  when  the  ships  of  war  could  not  ob- 
struct the  entrance  of  the  lesser  harbour.  Meanwhile  he 
himself  returned  to  Adranum,  a  post  convenient  for  watch- 
ing both  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  Here  two  assassins, 
bribed  by  Hiketas,  were  on  the  point  of  taking  his  life, 
while  sacrificing  at  a  festival;  and  were  only  prevented  by 
an  incident  so  remarkable,  that  every  one  recognized  the 
visible  intervention  of  the  gods  to  protect  him.^ 

Meanwhile  Hiketas,  being  resolved  to  acquire  pos- 
Large  Car-  scssion  of  Ortygia,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  full 
thaginian  Carthaginian  force  under  Magon.  The  great 
Ma^on°a1-"  harbour  of  Syracuse  was  presently  occupied  by 
rives  to  aid  an  Overwhelming  fleet  of  1 50  Carthaginian  shi  3s 
"""''  of  war,  while  a  land-force,  said  to  consist  of 
60,000  men,  came  also  to  join  Hiketas,  and  were 
quartered  by  him  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse. 
Never  before  had  any  Carthaginian  troops  got 
footing  within  those  walls.  Syracusan  liberty, 
perhaps  Syracusan  Hellenism,  now  appeared 
extinct.  Even  Ortygia ,  in  spite  of  the  bravery 
ofits  garrison  under  the  Corinthian  Neon,  seemed 
not  long  tenable ,  against  repeated  attack  and 
battery  of  the  walls,  combined  with  strict  block- 
ade to  keep  out  supplies  by  sea.  Still,  how- 
though  the  garrison  was  distressed,  some  small  craft 
with  provisions  from  Katana  contrived  to  slip  in  ;  a  fact 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 
'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13. 


in  attack- 
ing Orty- 
gia.   De- 
feated by 
Neon, 
during  the 
absence  of 
Magon   and 
Hiketas. 
Neon  ac- 
quires 
Achradina 
and  joins 
it  by  a  line 
of  wall  to 
Ortygia. 


ever 


»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18. 
«  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 
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which  induced  Hiketas  and  Magon  to  form  the  plan  of 
attacking  that  town,  thinking  themselves  strong  enough  to 
accomplish  this  by  a  part  of  their  force,  without  discon- 
tinuing the  siege  of  Ortygia.  Accordingly  they  sailed  forth 
from  the  harbour,  and  marched  from  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
with  the  best  part  of  their  armament,  to  attack  Katana, 
leaving  Ortygia  still  under  blockade.  But  the  commanders 
left  behind  were  so  negligent  in  their  watch,  that  Neon  soon 
saw,  from  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  the  opportunity  of  attacking 
them  with  advantage.  Making  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
sally,  he  fell  upon  the  blockading  army  unawares,  routed 
them  at  all  points  with  serious  loss,  and  pressed  his  pursuit 
so  warmly,  that  he  got  possession  of  A chradina.  expelling 
them  from  that  important  section  of  the  city.  The  pro- 
visions and  money,  acquired  herein  at  a  critical  moment, 
rendered  this  victory  important.  But  what  gave  it  the 
chief  value  was  ,  the  possession  of  Achradina,  which  Neon 
immediately  caused  to  be  joined  on  to  Ortygia  by  a  new 
line  of  fortifications,  and  thus  held  the  two  in  combination,  i 
Ortygia  had  been  before  (as  I  have  already  remarked) 
completely  distinct  from  Achradina.  It  is  probable  that 
the  population  of  Achradina,  delighted  to  be  liberated  from 
the  Carthaginians,  lent  zealous  aid  to  Neon  both  in  the 
defence  of  their  own  walls,  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  connecting  lines  towards  Ortygia ;  for  which  the 
numerous  intervening  tombs  would  supply  materials. 

This  gallant  exploit  of  Neon  permanently  changed  the 
position   of  the   combatants  at   Syracuse.     A   Ketum  of 
horseman  started  instantly  to  convey  the  bad   Magon  and 
news  to  Hiketas  and  Magon  near  Katana.  Both   Syracuse— 
of  them  returned  forthwith;  but  they  returned  increased 
only  to  occupy  half  of  the  city — Tycha,  Neapolis,   their^ro  ° 
and  Epipolae.     It  became  extremely  difficult  to   ceedings, 
prosecute   a   successful   siege   or  blockade   of  "ct^ory  of 
Ortygia   and  Achradina   united:   besides  that,   Neon. 
Neon  had  now  obtained  abundant  supplies  for  the  moment. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,c.  18 '0  triv  Xsyohsvyiv  'A^paStvyjv,  5  xpaxisTov 

8e  KopivOioi;  Neu)v,  xaTtStbv  onto  ttji;  eSoxei    xal    aQpauuTotaxov     OTidpj^etv 

axpa<:  TO'J?  (iTcoXeXeifip-dvouc  tibv  no-  t-^?  Supaxoaiiov  |jispo(;  noXeio;,  Tpinov 

Xe[jii(uv  dpY<i;  t«i  afxsXux;  cp'jXdxTov-  Tivot  ouY^^ifievr]?    xai    auvT)p|jioa|Ji^vrj? 

TO?,    e^aicpvTj?   evsTisos  Bisaitap^ievoK  ex  itXei6vu)v   it6X£a>v.    Eunopr^aa?  6e 

K'j-OK'  xol  Touc;  (J.SV  dvsXtuv,  to'j;  6s  xal    oitou   xal    ^pr,jjidTU)v   o<Jx  dcp^xt 

TpE'j^diJLevo?,     expdTr,a£    xol    xaiea^s  tov  touov,  oyo'  dve^^iuptjoe  TtaXiv  eul 
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Meanwhile  Timoleon  too  was  approaching,  reinforced 
Eeturn  of  bv  the  new  Corinthian  division;  who,  having 
?o^yra°^  been  at  first  detained  at  Thurii,  and  becoming 
cuse— for-  sick  of  delay,  had  made  their  way  inland,  across 
mrrc*h  and  ^^^^  Bruttian  territory,  to  Rhegium.  They  were 
arrival  of  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  strait  unguarded : 
ian^eln^*^  for  the  Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno — having 
forcement.  seen  their  ships  laid  up  at  Thurii,  and  not  anti- 
cipating their  advance  by  land — had  first  returned  with  his 
squadron  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  next,  hoping  by  a 
stratagem  to  frighten  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  into  surrend- 
er, had  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  with  his  triremes 
decorated  as  if  after  a  victory.  His  seamen,  with  wreaths 
round  their  heads,  shouted  as  they  passed  into  the  harbour 
under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  that  the  Corinthian  squadron 
approaching  the  strait  had  been  all  captured,  and  exhibited 
as  proofs  of  the  victory  certain  Grecian  shields  hung  up 
aboard.  By  this  silly  fabrication.  Hanno  produced  a  serious 
dismay  among  the  garrison  of  Ortygia.  But  he  purchased 
such  temporary  satisfaction  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  strait 
unguarded,  and  allowing  the  Corinthian  division  to  cross 
unopposed  from  Italy  into  Sicily.  On  reaching  Rhegium, 
these  Corinthians  not  only  found  the  strait  free,  but  also  a 
complete  and  sudden  calm,  succeeding  upon  several  days 
of  stormy  weather.  Embarking  immediately  on  such  ferry 
boats  and  fishing  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  swimming 
their  horses  alongside  by  the  bridle,  they  reached  the  Sici- 
lian coast  without  loss  or  difficulty,  i 

Thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favour  towards; 
Messene  TimoleoD  by  an  unusual  combination  of  circum- 
deciares  in  stances,  and  by  smiting  the  enemy  with  blind - 
Tim'oieon  ness.  So  much  did  the  tide  of  success  run  along 
r  h^  ^h-^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  *^^^  *^^'  ^"^Portant  town  of  Messene 
camp^near  declared  itself  among  his  allies,  admitting  the 
Syracuse,  ^ew  Corinthian  soldiers  immediately  on  their 
landing.  With  little  delay,  they  proceeded  forward  to  join 
Timoleon ;  who  thought  himself  strong  enough,  notwith- 
standing that  even  with  this  reinforcement  he  could  only 
command  4000  men,  to  march  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  there  to  confront  the  immeasurably  superior 

Ty]v  axpav,  iXXa  9pa$afjLEvo;  Tov  nspi-      r:  o  X  i  v,  SiecpuXaxTS. 

PoXov  T^; 'Axpaoiv^;  xaiouva'|ia?         '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  19. 

TOi?    ep6(xaoi   Trpo;   T7]v    dxp6- 
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force  of  his  enemies,  i   He  appears  to  have  encamped  near 
the  Olympieion,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Anapus. 

Though  Timoleon  was  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  Neon 
and   the  Corinthian   garrison   in  Ortygia    and 
Achradina,  yet  he  was  separated  from  them  by  trusts'^n/-^" 
the  numerous  force  of  Hiketas  and  Magon,  who   Jj?*^^  '^}l^ 
occupied  Epipolae,  Neapolis,  and  Tycha,  together   at  Syracuse 
with  the  low  ground  between  Epipolae  and  the   -^®  ^ud- 
Great  Harbour;  while  the  large  Carthaginian  withdraws 
fleet  filled  the  Harbour  itself.    On  a  reasonable   Jjjj^^j^g'^y 
calculation,   Timoleon    seemed    to   have   little   leaving  ' 
chance  of  success.     But  suspicion  had  already   ^?7*^Yh^ 
begun  in  the  mind  of  Magon,  sowing  the  seeds   *  °^^ 
of  disunion  between  him  and  Hiketas.     The  alliance  be- 
tween Carthaginians  and  Greeks  was  one  unnatural  to  both 
parties,  and  liable  to  be  crossed,  at  every  mischance,  by 
mutual   distrust,   growing   out   of  antipathy  which  each 
party  felt  in  itself  and  knew  to  subsist  in  the  other.     The 
unfortunate  scheme  of  marching  to  Katana,  with  the  capital 
victory  gained  by  Neon  in  coAisequence  of  that  absence, 
made  Magon  believe  that  Hiketas  was  betraying  him.   Such 
apprehensions  were  strengthened,  when  he  saw  in  his  front 
the  army  of  Timoleon,  posted  on  the  river  Anapus — and 
when  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  Greek  city  generally  dis- 
affected to  him,  while  Neon  was  at  his  rear  in  Ortygia  and 
Achradina.     Under  such  circumstances,  Magon  conceived 
the  whole  safety  of  his  Carthaginians  as  depending  on  the 
zealous  and  faithful  cooperation  of  Hiketas,  in  whom  he 
had    now    ceased    to    confide.     And    his    mistrust,    once 
suggested,  was  aggravated  by  the  friendly  communication 
which  he  saw  going  on  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon 
and   those   of  Hiketas.     These  soldiers,   all  Greeks  and 
mercenaries  fighting  for  a  country  not  their  own,  encoun- 
tered each  other,  on  the  field  of  battle,  like  enemies, — but 
conversed  in  a  pacific  and  amicable  way,  during  intervals, 
in  their  respective  camps.     Both  were  now  engaged,  with- 
out disturbing  each  other,   in   catching  eels  amidst  the 
marshy   and   watery  ground   between  Epipolae   and   the 
Anapus.  Interchanging  remarks  freely,  they  were  admiring 
the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  Syracuse  with  its  great 
maritime  convenience, — when  one  of  Timoleon's   soldiers 
observed  to  the  opposite  party — "And  this  magnificent 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20. 
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city,  you,  Greeks  as  you  are,  are  striving  to  barbarise, 
planting  these  Carthaginian  cut-throats  nearer  to  us  than 
they  now  are;  though  our  first  anxiety  ought  to  be,  to 
keep  them  as  far  off  as  possible  from  Greece.  Do  you 
really  suppose  that  they  have  brought  up  this  host  from 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pillars  of  Herakles,  all  for  the  sake 
ofHiketas  and  his  rule?  Why  if  Hiketas  took  measure 
of  affairs  like  a  true  ruler,  he  would  not  thus  turn  out  his 
brethren,  and  bring  in  an  enemy  to  his  country;  he  would 
ensure  to  himself  an  honourable  sway,  by  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Corinthians  and  Timoleon."  Such 
was  the  colloquy  passing  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon 
and  those  ofHiketas,  and  speedily  made  known  to  the 
Carthaginians.  Having  made  apparently  strong  impression 
on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  justified  alarm 
in  Magon;  who  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could  no  longer 
trust  his  Sicilian  allies.  Without  any  delay,  he  put  all 
his  troops  aboard  the  fleet,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  remonstrances  from  Hiketas,  sailed  away  to 
Africa.  ^ 

On  the  next  day,  when  Timoleon  approached  to  the 
Timoleon  attack,  he  was  amazed  to  find  the  Carthaginian 
E^r^TiB  army  and  fleet  withdrawn.  His  soldiers,  scarcely 
aifd^thr  believing  their  eyes,  laughed  to  scorn  the  cow- 
whoie  city  ardicc  of  Magon.  Still  however  Hiketas 
— mketar  determined  to  defend  Syracuse  with  his  own 
is  obliged  troops,  in  spite  of  the  severe  blow  inflicted  by 
to  Le^on-^  Magon's  desertion.  That  desertion  had  laid 
tini-  open  both  the  Harbour,  and  the  lower  ground 

near  the  Harbour;  so  that  Timoleon  was  enabled  to  come 
into  direct  communication  with  his  own  garrison  in  Or- 
tygia  and  Achradina,  and  to  lay  plans  for  a  triple 
simultaneous  onset.  He  himself  undertook  to  attack  the 
southern  front  of  Epipolae  towards  the  river  Anapus, 
where  the  city  was  strongest;  the  Corinthian  Isias  was 
instructed  to  make  a  vigorous  assault  from  Achradina, 
or  the  eastern  side;  while  Deinarchus  and  Demaretus, 
the  generals  who  had  conducted  the  recent  reinforce- 
ment from  Corinth,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  northern 
wall  ofEpipolse,  or  the  Hexapylon;2  they  were  probably 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20.  leon's    attack   is    very  intelligible 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.    The     He  states  that  the  side  of  Epipolae 

account  given  by  Plutarch  of  Timo-     fronting  southwards  or  towards  the 
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sent  round  from  Ortygia,  by  sea,  to  land  at  Trogilns. 
Hiketas,  holding  as  he  did  the  aggregate  consisting  of 
Epipolse,  Tycha,  and  Neapolis,  was  assailed  on  three 
sides  at  once.  He  had  a  most  defensible  position,  which 
a  good  commander,  with  brave  and  faithful  troops,  might 
have  maintained  against  forces  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Timoleon.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  advantages,  no  effective 
resistance  was  made,  nor  even  attempted.  Timoleon  not 
only  took  the  place,  but  took  it  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man,  killed  or  wounded.  Hiketas  and  his  followers 
fled  to  Leontini.* 

The  desertion  of  Magon  explains  of  course  a  great 
deal  of  discouragement  among  the  soldiers  of  Languid 
Hiketas.     But  when  we  read  the  astonishing  ^®^!"^^ 
facility  of  the  capture,  it  is  evident  that  there   the  troops 
must  have  been  something  more  than  discourage-   o^  Hiketas. 
ment.     The  soldiers  on  defence  were  really  unwilling  to 
use  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  Timoleon,  and 
keeping  up  the  dominion  of  Hiketas  in  Syracuse.    When 
we  find  this  sentiment  so  powerfully  manifested,  we  cannot 
but  discern  that  the  aversion  of  these  men  to  serve,  in 
what  they  looked  upon  as  a  Carthaginian  cause,  threw  into 
the  hands  of  Timoleon  an  easy  victory,  and  that  the  mis- 
trustful retreat  of  Magon  was  not  so  absurd  and  cowardly 
as  Plutarch  represents.  2 

The  Grecian  public,  however,  not  minutely  scrutinising 
preliminary  events,  heard  the  easy  capture  as  a   ^^ 
fact,  and  heard  it  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,   produced^ 
From  Sicily  and  Italy  the  news  rapidly  spread  J>y  tiienews 
to  Corinth  and  other  parts  of  Greece.    Every-  leon  was°' 
where  the  sentiment  was  the  same;  astonishment  master  of 
and  admiration,  not  merely  at  the  magnitude  of     y'^^'^"^®' 
the  conquest,  but  also  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
it  had  been  achieved.  The  arrival  of  the  captive  Dionysius 
at  Corinth  had  been  in  itself  a  most  impressive  event.   But 
now  the  Corinthians  learnt  the  disappearance  of  the  large 

river  Anapus  was  the  strongest.  the  last  portion  of  Syracuse  which 

Saverio  Cavallari  (Zur  Topogra-  Timoleon  mastered — not   the   first 

phie  von  Syrakus,  p.  22)  confirms  portion,  as  Diodorus  states  (xvi.C9). 

this,  hy  remarking  that  the  northern  «  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21. 

side    of  Epipclse,    towards  Trogi-  «  Plutarch,    Timoleon,   c.  20,   21. 

Iu8,  is  the  weakest,  and  easiest  for  Diodorus    also    implies    the    same 

access  or  attack.  verdict    (xvi.    69),    though   his   ac- 

We   thus  see   that  Epipolse  was  count  ib  brief  as  well  as  obscure. 
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Carthaginian  host  and  the  total  capture  of  Syracuse, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man;  and  that  too  before  they  were 
even  assured  that  their  second  reinforcement,  which  they 
knew  to  have  been  blocked  up  at  Thurii,  had  been  able 
to  touch  the  Sicilian  shore. 

Such  transcendent  novelties  excited  even  in  Greece, 
Extraordi-  ^^^  much  more  in  Sicily  itself,  a  sentiment 
nary  admi-  towards  Timolcon  such  as  hardly  any  Grreek  had 
towa?dr^*  ever  yet  drawn  to  himself.  His  bravery,  his 
Timoieon—  skilful  plans,  his  quickness  of  movement,  were 
fo?^the  ^d[s-  ii^<i^6<^  deservedly  admired.  But  in  this  respect, 
tinguished  others  had  equalled  him  before;  and  we  may 
sho^n  to  remark  that  even  the  Corinthian  Neon,  in  his 
him  by  the  capture  of  Achradina,  had  rivalled  anything 
gods.  performed   by   his   superior  officer.     But  that 

which  stood  without  like  or  second  in  Timoieon  —  that 
which  set  a  peculiar  stamp  upon  all  his  meritorious  quali- 
ties— was,  his  superhuman  good  fortune;  or  —  what  in  the 
eyes  of  most  Greeks  was  the  same  thing  in  other  words — 
the  unbounded  favour  with  which  the  gods  had  cherished 
both  his  person  aud  his  enterprise.  Though  greatly  praised 
as  a  brave  and  able  man,  Timoieon  was  still  more  affection- 
ately hailed  as  an  enviable  man.  i  "Never  had  the  gods 
been  seen  so  manifest  in  their  dispensations  of  kindness 
towards  any  mortal." 2  The  issue,  which  Telekleides  had 
announced  as  being  upon  trial  when  Timoieon  was  named, 
now  stood  triumphantly  determined.  After  the  capture 
of  Syracuse,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one'  ever  denounced 
Timoieon  as  a  fratricide; — every  one  extolled  him  as  a 
tyrannicide.  The  great  exploits  of  other  eminent  men, 
such  as  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  had  been  achieved  at 

'  Plutarch,  Timoieon,   c.  21.     To  fia?;u)(iiv. 

[jLEv    aXu)vai    trjv    itoXiv    (Syracuse)  '^  Homer,   Odyss.  iii.  219  (Nestor 

xax'   axpa?  xal  ysvsffQai  tayeco;  uito-  addressing  Telemachus). 

X^ipiov    exTCeo6vTu>v    tu);    KoXsfjLiujv,  El  yap  a'  tbi;  i9iXoi   epiXesiv  "jXao- 

Sixaiov  dvafJsTvav  xfj   T(Lv  [JLayojjLSvojv  xdjTtt;  'ASrjvT], 

<iv5paYaQia  xai  x^  SsivoxriTi  toO  axpa-  'Q?  x6t'   '06u(J3^o<;   n£pixyj5exo   xu- 

TrjYou.    TO  8s  fXY)  dcTtoOavelv  xiva  it.rj^k  5aXi(jioto 

xpuiQ^^-vai  Tibv  Kopiv6iu>v,  iStov  spyov  ^^iM-4*    sv'-    TptbcDv,     o9i    Triayojiev 

aOt-^c  7)  TifjLoXsovxo;  STtsSsi^aTO  tujrr,,  aXys'  'A^^aioi— 

xaSiitsp  SiafjLiXXiofjLevr)  npbz  xtjv  dpex'jjv  06  y^p  i:U)  i'5ov  uiSs  Ss&yt;  dva9av5a 

TOO  dv5p6q,  tva   x  u)  v   e  it  a  i  v  o  Ofxe-  cpiXeuvrac, 

vu)v     auTOu    tA    [j.  axapt  Coixsva  'Q<;  xelvifi  dvacpavSd  Ttapioxaxo  flaX- 

{jLdXXovot   ituvGa  voixevci    6au-  Xd;  'A8)^vr). 
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the  cost  of  hardship,  severe  fighting,  wounds  and  death  to 
those  concerned,  &c.,  all  of  which  counted  as  so  many  de- 
ductions from  the  perfect  mental  satisfaction  of  the  spec- 
tator. Like  an  oration  or  poem  smelling  of  the  lamp,  they 
bore  too  clearly  the  marks  of  preliminary  toil  and  fatigue. 
But  Timoleon,  as  the  immortal  gods  descending  to  combat 
on  the  plain  of  Troy,  accomplished  splendid  feats, — over- 
threw what  seemed  insuperable  obstacles — by  a  mere  first 
appearance,  and  without  an  effort.  He  exhibited  to  view 
a  magnificent  result,  executed  with  all  that  apparent  facility 
belonging  as  a  privilege  to  the  inspirations  of  first-rate 
genius.  1  Such  a  spectacle  of  virtue  and  good  fortune  com- 
bined— glorious  consummation  with  graceful  facility — was 
new  to  the  Grecian  world. 

For  all  that  he  had  done,  Timoleon  took  little  credit 
to  himself.  In  the  despatch  which  announced  Timoleon 
to  the  Corinthians  his  P^eni,  Vidi,  Vici,  as  well  ascribes  all 
as  in  his  discourses  at  Syracuse,  he  ascribed  cesses  to 
the  whole  achievement  to  fortune  or  to  the  gods,  *^«  s^a^- 
whom  he  thanked  for  having  inscribed  his  name  as  nominal 
mover  of  their  decree  for  liberating  Sicily.  2  We  need  not 
doubt  that  he  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  a  favoured 
instrument  of  the  divine  will,  and  that  he  was  even  more 
astonished  than  others  at  the  way  in  which  locked  gates 
flew  open  before  him.  But  even  if  he  had  not  believed  it 
himself,  there  was  great  prudence  in  putting  this  colouring 
on  the  facts;  not  simply  because  he  thereby  deadened  the 
attacks  of  envy,  but  because,  under  the  pretence  of  modesty, 
he  really  exalted  himself  much  higher.  He  purchased  for 
himself  a  greater  hold  on  men's  minds  towards  his  future 
achievements,  as  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  than  he  would 
ever  have  possessed  as  only  a  highly  endowed  mortal. 
And  though  what  he  had  already  done  was  prodigious, 
there  still  remained  much  undone;  new  difficulties,  not 
the  same  in  kind,  yet  hardly  less  in  magnitude,  to  be 
combated. 

It  was  not  only  new  difficulties,  but  also  new  temp- 
tations, which  Timoleon  had  to  combat.  Now  began  for 
him  that  moment  of  trial,  fatal  to  so  many  eminent  Greeks 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.  fxeta  epTov,  dXX'  otpex'^';  euTuyouayji;. 

Tou  •xaXoO  TtoX'j  TO  paSico;  lyousa  (rj  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36;  Cor- 

TifjLO)  sovTo;  orpotTTiYloc)  cpalvsTott,  TOi?  nelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4  ;  Plu- 

eO  xai  6ixal(jD-  Xoyi^om-svok;,  o'i  t'JyT)?  tarch,  De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542  E. 
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before  him.  Proof  was  to  be  shown,  whether  he  could 
Temp-  swallow,  without  intoxication  or  perversion,  the 

■Tmo^e*  n  ^^P  ^^  success  administered  to  him  in  such  over- 
in  the  hour  flowing  fulness.  He  was  now  complete  master 
of  success—  of  Syracuse;  master  of  it  too  with  the  fortifica- 
Miity  of^  tions  of  Ortj'gia  yet  standing,  —  with  all  the 
making  gloomy  meaus  of  despotic  compression,  material 
despot  of  and  moral,  yet  remaining  in  his  hand.  In 
Syracuse,  rcspoct  of  personal  admiration  and  prestige  of 
success,  he  stood  greatly  above  Dion,  and  yet  more  above 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  To  set 
up  for  himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  burying  in  oblivion 
all  that  he  had  said  or  promised  before,  was  a  step  natural 
and  feasible;  not  indeed  without  peril  or  difficulty,  but 
carrying  with  it  chances  of  success  equal  to  those  of  other 
nascent  despotisms,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  tempt  a 
leading  Greek  politician  of  average  morality.  Probably 
most  people  in  Sicily  actually  expected  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  his  unparalleled  position  to  stand  forth  as 
a  new  Dionysius.  Many  friends  and  partisans  would 
strenously  recommend  it.  They  would  even  deride  him  as 
an  idiot  (as  Solon  had  been  called  in  his  time  i)  for  not 
taking  the  boon  which  the  gods  set  before  him,  and  for 
not  hauling  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were  already  caught 
in  it.  There  would  not  be  wanting  other  advisers,  to 
insinuate  the  like  recommendation  under  the  pretence  of 
patriotic  disinterestedness,  and  regard  for  the  people 
whom  he  had  come  to  liberate.  The  Syracusans  (it  would 
be  contended),  unfit  for  a  free  constitution,  must  be 
supplied  with  liberty  in  small  doses,  of  which  Timoleon 
was  the  best  judge:  their  best  interests  required  that 
Timoleon  should  keep  in  his  hands  the  anti-popular  power 
with  little  present  diminution,  in  order  to  restrain  their 
follies,  and  ensure  to  them  benefits  which  they  would  miss 
if  left  to  their  own  free  determination. 

Considerations  of  this  latter  character  had  doubtless 
greatly  weighed  with  Dion  in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  over 
and  above  mere  naked  ambition,  so  as  to  plunge  him  into 

•  Solon,  Fragm.  26,  ed.  Schneid. ;  oyx  sSi^aTO. 

Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  14.  IlcpiPaXibv  5'  aypav,    ayrxc^trz  oux 

OOx    e9u    26Xu)v    3a6'jtppu)v,     0'j6e  dvsoTtaasv  [i-i-ji 

Po'jXt^ek  dv^^p*  AixTUOv,  6ufio"j  h'  diJiapT^  xal  <pps- 

'EoQXd   "/dp    Oaoii    6i56vTO;,    auioi;  vu)v  duoocpcxXeii;. 
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that  fatal  misjudgement  and  misconduct  out  of  which  he 
never  recovered.  But  the  lesson  deducible  from  the  last 
sad  months  of  Dion's  career  was  not  lost  upon  Timoleon. 
He  was  found  proof,  not  merely  against  seductions  within 
his  own  bosom,  but  against  provocations  or  plausibilities 
from  without.  Neither  for  self-regarding  purposes,  nor 
for  beneficent  purposes,  would  he  be  persuaded  to  grasp 
and  perpetuate  the  anti- popular  power.  The  moment  of 
trial  was  that  in  which  the  genuine  heroism  and  rectitude 
of  judgement,  united  in  his  character,  first  shone  forth 
with  its  full  brightness. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  all  Syracuse,  with  its  fivefold 
aggregate,  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  Timoleon 
and  Epipolse — he  determined  to  strike  down  at  invites  the 
once  that  great  monument  of  servitude  which  fo  de*moS 
the  elder  Dionysius  had  imposed  upon  his  fellow  the  Diony- 
citizens.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  laid  his  h^iVin°"^' 
hand  to  the  work.  He  invited  by  proclamation  Ortygia. 
every  Syracusan  who  chose,  to  come  with  iron  instruments, 
and  cooperate  with  him  in  demolishing  the  separate  strong- 
hold, fortification,  and  residence,  constructed  by  the  elder 
Dionysius  in  Ortygia ;  as  well  as  the  splendid  funereal  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  that  despot  by  his  son  and 
successor,  i  This  was  the  first  public  act  executed  in  Syra- 
cuse by  his  order;  the  first  manifestation  of  the  restored 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  the  first  outpouring  of  sentiment, 
at  once  free,  hearty,  and  unanimous,  among  men  trodden 
down  by  half  a  century  of  servitude;  the  first  fraternising 
cooperation  of  Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  with  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  promise  of  liberation  into  an 
assured  fact.  That  the  actual  work  of  demolition  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  hands  and  crowbars  of  the  Syracusans  them- 
selves,   rendered  the  whole    proceeding    an    impressive 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  22.  Fsvo-  fievoi    psPaiotaxiriv    to    XT^puYjxa   xal 

(jievo^  5s  T^?  dxpa^it'jpio?,  oOx  sitaQs  tyjv    rjfispav    ^xsivtjv,    ou    (ji6vov    T7]v 

Alto^^t  TotUTO  itotQo?,  ou5'  ecpsiaa-ro  TOO  axpotv,    dXXot  xal   tok;   olxiai;   xal  t4 

touo'J  6ia  TO  xdXXoc  xal  ttiv  uoXutI-  fxvT^ixaxct  tcov  Tupavvtov  avsxps'^'av  xal 

Xeiav  "zria  xaTaoxsu^?,  aXXa  ttjv  sxsT-  xaTsaxa'j^av.      EuSu?    8s    t6v    ruitov 

voy    SiapaXouaav,    eiT*    aitoXeaaaav,  ouvofiaXOva?,  evtpxo56(X7)ae  xa  Sixoa- 

uito'|*lav    9yXa^d|xevoi;,    exi^pu^e    xu)v  xi^pia,  xapiW[j.svo?  xoi?  iroXlxaii;,  xal 

2opaxoOffia)v  xov  PooXoixsvov  :rap£ivai  xrj?  xupavviBos   uitepTepav  itoi(I)v  xtjv 

j/isxa  aiSr^pou  xat  ouve'fairxsaQai  x<I)v  STjpLOxpaxiav. 

TopavvixcLv  epufxdxcDv.    'Q?  5s  iravxe;  Compare  Cornelius  Nepoa,  Timo- 

ovs^Tiaay,    dpj^rjv    eXeoSspla;  iroirjad-  leon,  c.  3. 
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compact  between  them  and  Timoleon.  It  cleared  away  all 
mistake,  all  possibility  of  suspicion,  as  to  his  future  designs. 
It  showed  that  he  had  not  merely  forsworn  despotism  for  him- 
self, but  that  he  was  bent  on  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  one 
else,  when  he  began  by  overthrowing  what  was  not  only 
the  conspicuous  memento,  but  also  the  most  potent  instru- 
ment, of  the  past  despots.  It  achieved  the  inestimable 
good  of  inspiring  at  once  confidence  in  his  future  proceed- 
ings, and  disposing  the  Syracusans  to  listen  voluntarily 
to  his  advice.  And  it  was  beneficial,  not  merely  in  smooth- 
ing the  way  to  farther  measures  of  pacific  reconstruction, 
but  also  in  discharging  the  reactionary  antipathies  of  the 
Syracusans,  inevitable  after  so  long  an  oppression,  upon 
unconscious  stones ;  and  thus  leaving  less  of  it  to  be  wreaked 
on  the  heads  of  political  rivals,  compromised  in  the  former 
proceedings. 

This  important  act  of  demolition  was  farther  made 
subservient  to  a  work  of  new  construction,  not 
court's  of  less  significant  of  the  spirit  in  which  Timoleon 
justice  on  jj^d  determined  to  proceed.  Having  cleared 
away  the  obnoxious  fortress,  he  erected  upon 
the  same  site,  and  probably  with  the  same  materials,  courts 
for  future  judicature.  The  most  striking  symbol  and  instru- 
ment of  popular  government  thus  met  the  eye  as  a  local 
substitute  for  that  of  the  past  despotism. 

Deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  for  these 
proceedings — the  first  fruits  of  Timoleon's  established 
ascendency.  And  if  we  regard  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  act  itself — the  manner  in  which  an  emphatic  meaning 
was  made  to  tell  as  well  upon  the  Syracusan  eye  as  upon 
the  Syracusan  mind — the  proof  evinced  not  merely  of  disin- 
terested patriotism,  but  also  of  prudence  in  estimating  the 
necessities  of  the  actual  situation — lastly,  the  foundation 
thus  laid  for  accomplishing  farther  good — if  we  take  all 
these  matters  together,  we  shall  feel  that  Timoleon's  demo- 
lition of  the  Dionysian  Bastile,  and  erection  in  its  place  of 
a  building  for  the  administration  of  justice,  was  among  the 
most  impressive  phaenomena  in  Glrecian  history. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done  was  indeed  such 

as  to  require  the  best  spirit,  energy  and  dis- 

conditioa      crotion,  both  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  Syra- 

of^yj^ac^se   cusans.     Through  long  oppression  and  suffering, 

ortie^in^'^     the  city  was  so  impoverished  and  desolate,  that 
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the  market-place  (if  we  were  to  believe  what   ^^^^^^  ^^ 
must  be  an  exaggeration  of  Plutarch)  served  as   exiles.  Ap- 
pasture  for  horses,  and  as  a  place  of  soft  repose   pHcation 
for  the  grooms  who  attended  them.     Other  cities   of  Timo^*'^ 
of  Sicily  exhibited  the  like  evidence  of  decay,   J^^^^^g*'^^ 
desertion,  and  poverty.     The  manifestations  of  cusanrt'o 
city  life  had  almost  ceased  in  Sicily.     Men  were   Oorinth. 
afraid  to  come  into  the  city,  which  they  left  to  the  despot 
and  his  mercenaries,  retiring  themselves  to  live  on  their 
fields  and  farms,  and  shrinking  from  all  acts  of  citizenship. 
Even  the  fields  were  but  half  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce 
nothing  beyond  bare  subsistence.     It  was  the  first  anxiety 
of  Timoleon  to  revive  the  once  haughty  spirit  of  Syracuse 
out  of  this  depth  of  insecurity  and  abasement;  to  which 
revival  no   act   could   be   more  conducive  than  his  first 
proceedings  in  Ortygia.  His  next  step  was  to  bring  together, 
by  invitations  and  proclamations  everywhere  circulated, 
those  exiles  who  had  been  expelled,  or  forced  to  seek  refuge 
elsewhere,  during  the  recent  oppression.     Many  of  these 
who  had  found  shelter  in  various  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
obeyed  his  summons  with  glad  readiness,  i     But  there  were 
others,  who  had  fled  to  Greece  or  the  ^gean  islands,  and 
were  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  proclamations  from  Timoleon. 
To  reach  persons  thus  remote,  recourse  was  had,  by  him 
and  by  the  Syracusans  conjointly,  to  Corinthian  interven- 
tion. The  Syracusans  felt  so  keenly  how  much  was  required 
to  be  done  for  the  secure  reorganization  of  their  city  as  a 
free  community,  that  they  eagerly  concurred  with  Timoleon 
in  entreating  the  Corinthians  to  undertake,  a  second  time, 
the  honourable  task  of  founders  of  Syracuse. 2 

Two  esteemed  citizens,  Kephalus  and  Dionysius,  were 
sent  from  Corinth  to  cooperate  with  Timoleon   com- 
and  the  Syracusans,  in  constituting  the  com-  missionera 
munity  anew,  on  a  free  and  popular  basis,  and  cTorinth'to 
in  preparing  an  amended  legislation. 3     These   Syracuse- 
commissioners  adopted,  for  their  main  text  and  Jhe^iawY^^ 
theme,  the  democratical  constitution  and  laws   an<i  demo- 
as  established  by  Diokles  about  seventy  years   enSed  by 
before,  which  the  usurpation  of  Dionysius  had  Diokies— 
subverted  when  they  were  not  more  than  seven   various^ 
years  old.     Kephalus  professed  to  do  nothing   changes  and 
more  than  revive  the  laws  of  Diokles,  with  such   a<i<^^"o°^- 

«  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23;  Dio-         *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23. 
dor.  xvi.  83.  »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24. 
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comments,  modifications,  and  adaptations,  as  the  change 
of  times  and  circumstances  had  rendered  necessary,  i  In 
the  laws  respecting  inheritance  and  property  he  is  said  to 
have  made  no  change  at  all;  but  unfortunately  we  are  left 
without  any  information  what  were  the  laws  of  Diokles, 
or  how  they  were  now  modified.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  political  constitution  of  Diokles  was  a  democracy, 
and  that  the  constitution  as  now  re-established  was  demo- 
cratical  also.  2  Beyond  this  general  fact  we  can  assert 
nothing. 

Though  a  free  popular  constitution,  however,  was 
Poverty  at  absolutely  indispensable,  and  a  good  constitu- 
Syracuse—  tion  a  great  boon — it  was  not  the  only  pressing 
forinvuing  neccssity  for  Syracuse.  There  was  required, 
new  no  less  an  importation  of  new  citizens;  and  not 

colonists,  u^erely  of  poor  men  bringing  with  them  their 
arms  and  their  industry,  but  also  of  persons  in  affluent  or 
easy  circumstances,  competent  to  purchase  lands  and  houses. 
Besides  much  land  ruined  or  gone  out  of  cultivation,  the 
general  poverty  of  the  residents  was  extreme ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  public  exigences  were  considerable,  since  it 
was  essential,  among  other  things,  to  provide  pay  for  those 
very  soldiers  of  Timoleon  to  whom  they  owed  their  liber- 
ation. The  extent  of  poverty  was  painfully  attested  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  constrained  to  sell  those  public 
statues  which  formed  the  ornaments  of  Syracuse  and  its 
temples;  a  cruel  wound  to  the  sentiments  of  every 
Grecian  community.  From  this  compulsory  auction,  how- 
ever, they  excepted  by  special  vote  the  statue  of  Grelon,  in 
testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  capital  victory  at  Himera 
over  the  Carthaginians.  3 

For  the  renovation  of  a  community  thus  destitute,  new 
Large  body  funds  as  wcll  as  ncw  men  were  wanted;  and  the 
of  new  Corinthians  exerted  themselves  actively  to  pro- 

assemMed  curo  both.  Their  first  proclamation  was  indeed 
at  Corinth  addrcsscd  specially  to  Syracusan  exiles,  whom 
for  Sicily,  ^i^gy  ijjyite^  to  resume  their  residence  at  Syra- 
cuse as  free  and  autonomous  citizens  under  a  just  allotment 
of  lands.  They  caused  such  proclamation  to  be  publicly 
made  at  all  the  Pan-hellenic  and  local  festivals;  prefaced 
by  a  certified  assurance  that  the  Corinthians  had  already 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  35;  xvi.  81.  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c,  23;  Dion. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  70.  Chrysostom,  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  460. 
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overthrown  both  the  despotism  and  the  despot — a  fact 
which  the  notorious  presence  of  Dionysius  himself  at 
Corinth  contributed  to  promulgate  more  widely  than  any 
formal  announcemnnt.  They  farther  engaged,  if  the  exiles 
would  muster  at  Corinth,  to  provide  transports,  convoy, 
and  leaders,  to  Syracuse,  free  of  all  cost.  The  number  of 
exiles,  who  profited  by  the  invitation  and  came  to  Corinth, 
though  not  inconsiderable,  was  still  hardly  strong  enough 
to  enter  upon  the  proposed  Sicilian  renovation.  They 
themselves  therefore  entreated  the  Corinthians  to  invite 
additional  colonists  from  other  Grecian  cities.  It  was 
usually  not  difficult  to  find  persons  disposed  to  embark  in 
a  new  settlement,  if  founded  under  promising  circumstances, 
and  effected  under  the  positive  management  of  a  powerful 
presiding  city.  ^  There  were  many  opulent  persons  anxious 
to  exchange  the  condition  of  metics  in  an  old  city  for  that 
of  full  citizens  in  a  new^  one.  Hence  the  more  general 
proclamation  now  issued  by  the  Corinthians  attracted 
numerous  applicants,  and  a  large  force  of  colonists  was 
presently  assembled  at  Corinth;  an  aggregate  of  10,000 
persons,  including  the  Syracusan  exiles. 2 

When  conveyed  to  Syracuse,  by  the  fleet  and  under 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  Corinthian  govern- 
ment, these  colonists  found  a  still  larger  number  infl"^  of 
there  assembled,  partly  Syracusan  exiles,  yet   nists  into' 
principally  emigrants  from  the  different  cities   Sicily  from 
of  Sicily  and  Italy.    The  Italian  Greeks,  at  this   quarters, 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  constantly  augmenting 
force  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  were  becoming  so 
unable  to   defend  themselves  without  foreign  aid,   that 
several  were  probably  disposed  to  seek  other  homes.    The 
invitation  of  Timoleon  counted  even  more  than  that  of  the 
Corinthians    as  an  allurement  to  new-comers — from  the 
unbounded    admiration    and    confidence    which    he    now 
inspired;  more  especially  as  he  was  actually  present  at 
Syracuse.     Accordingly,  the  total  of  immigrants  from  all 


•  Compare   the  case    of  the  Co-  Samos,  for  a  new  body  of  settlers 

rinthian  proclamation    respecting  to  Kyrdng  (Herodot.  iv.  163), 

Epidamnus,    Thucyd.    i.    27;     the  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.    Dio- 

Lacedsemonian  foundation  of  Hera-  dorus  states  only  5000  (xyi.  82)  as 

kleia,  Thucyd.  iii.  93;  the  prolama-  coming  from  Corinth, 
tion  of  the  Battiad  Arkesilaus  at 
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quarters  (restored  exiles  as  well  as  others)  to  Syracuse  in 
its  renovated  freedom,  was  not  less  than  60,000.  i 

Nothing  can  be  more  mortifying  than  to  find  ourselves 

without  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  poverty  Timolcon  and  Kephalus  dealt  with  this  large 
of  Syra-       influx.     Such  a  state  of  things,  as  it  produces 

many  new  embarrassments  and  conflicting 
interests,  so  it  calls  for  a  degree  of  resource  and  original 
judgement  which  furnishes  good  measure  of  the  capacity 
of  all  persons  concerned,  rendering  the  juncture  parti- 
cularly interesting  and  instructive.  Unfortunately  we  are 
not  permitted  to  know  the  details.  The  land  of  Syracuse  ' 
is  said  to  have  been  distributed,  and  the  houses  to  have 
been  sold  for  1000  talents — the  large  sum  of  230,000/.  A 
right  of  preemption  was  allowed  to  the  Syracusan  exiles 
for  repurchasing  the  houses  formerly  their  own.  As  the 
houses  were  sold,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable  price — so 
we  may  presume  that  the  lands  were  sold  also,  and  that 
the  incoming  settlers  did  not  receive  their  lots  gratuitously. 
But  how  they  were  sold,  or  how  much  of  the  territory  was 
sold,  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  eff'ect  of  the  new  immigration  was  not  only  to  renew 
the  force  and  population  of  Syracuse,  but  also  to 
furnish  relief  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  antecedent 
residents.  A  great  deal  of  new  money  must  thus  have 
been  brought  in.  2 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.    To  troops,  along  with  HerakleidSs. 

justify  his  statement  of  this  large  »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.    xol 

total,    Plutarch  here  mentions    (I  Ysvofjievoi?    autoi?    6^axia|jiypioi?    t^ 

wish  he  did  so  oftener)  the  author  nX-^Qo?,    ib;  'AOavii;   eipr.xe,    Tr)v  fiey 

from  whom  he  copied  it — Athanis,  ^tbpav  Sievsipie,  xi;  5e  olxia?  ini^oxo 

or  Athanas.     That   author   was    a  ^^iXiiov  TotXavtcov,  5|xa  [jlev  i)7roXei7t6- 

native    Syracusan,    who    wrote    a  pievocToT?  dp^raioK;  Supaxouoioi?  s^u)- 

history  of  Syracusan  affairs  from  vsl<j9ai  rot?  auxcJbv,  a(xa  5s  ypYjpLOtTiuv 

the  termination  of  the   history  of  eurcoplav  t(jj5>^[jl({)  (xTjyavtbfjievo^ouTtDc 

Philistus  in  363  or  362  B.C.,    down  itevofjLSvtp   xal  Ttpo;  xaXXa  xal  itpo? 

to  the  death   of  Timoleon  in  337  ir6X£{jLov,  ujaxs,  Ac. 

B.C.;   thus   including  all  the  pro-  Diodorus    (xvi.  82)    affirms   that 

ceedings    of  Dion    and  Timoleon.  40,000  new  settlers  were   admitted 

It  is  deeply  to    be  lamented  that  eli;  xr)v  2upaxouolav   xy]v   aSiaipsxov, 

nothing  remains  of  his  work  (Diod.  and  that  10,000  were  settled  in  the 

XV.  94 ;    Fragment.  Historic.  Graec.  fine  and   fertile  territory  of  Agy- 

ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  81).    His  name  rium.      This    latter    measure    was 

seems  to   be  mentioned  in  Theo-  taken,  certainly,    after  the  despot 

pompus     (Fr.    212,    ed.    Didot)    as  of  Agyrium  had  been  put  down  by 

joint  commander  of  the  Syracusan  Timoleon.    "We  should  have  been 
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Such  important  changes  doubtless  occupied   a   con- 
siderable time,  though  we  are  not  enabled  to   successes 
arrange  them  in  months  or  years.    In  the  mean   ofTimo- 
time  Timoleon  continued  to  act  in  such  a  manner   against 
as  to  retain,  and  even  to  strengthen,  the  con-  Hiketas, 
fidence  and  attachment  of  the  Syracusans.    He   an|*other 
employed  his  forces  actively  in  putting  down   despots  in 
and  expelling  the  remaining  despots  through-    ^^^^^^y- 
out  the  island.     He  first  attacked  Hiketas,  his  old  enemy, 
at  Leontini;   and   compelled  him   to   capitulate,  on  con- 
dition of  demolishing  the  fortified  citadel,  abdicating  his 
rule,  and  living  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  town.     Lep- 
tines,  despot  of  Apollonia  and  of  several  other  neigh- 
bouring townships,  was  also  constrained  to  submit,  and 
to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  transport  to  Corinth,  i 

It  appears  that  the  submission  of  Hiketas  was  merely 
a  feint,  to  obtain  time  for  strengthening  him-  jr,^  . 
self  by  urging  the  Carthaginians  to  try  another  invites  the 
invasion  of  Sicily.  2     They  were  the  more  dis-    Carthagi- 
posed  to  this   step,  as   Timoleon,  anxious   to   aga^n  to 
relieve  the  Syracusans,  sent  his  soldiers  under   ^'?^.***® 
the   Corinthian    Deinarchus    to   find   pay   and     ^^^  ^" 
plunder  for  themselves   in  the  Carthaginian  possessions 
near  the  western  corner  of  Sicily.     This  invasion,  while  it 
abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged 
Entella  and  several  other  towns  to  revolt  from  Carthage. 
The  indignation  among  the  Carthaginians  had  been  violent, 
when  Magon  returned  after  suddenly  abandoning  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  to  Timoleon.   Unable  to  make  his  defence 
satisfactory,  Magon  only  escaped  a  worse  death  by  suicide, 
after  which  his  dead  body  was  crucified  by  public  order. 3 
And  the  Carthaginians  now  resolved  on  a  fresh  effort,  to 
repair  their  honour  as  well  as  to  defend  their  territory. 

The  effort  was  made  on  a  vast  scale,  and  with  long 
previous  preparations  An  army  said  to  consist  of  70,000 
men,  under  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar,  was  disembarked  at 

glad  to  have  an  explanation  of  ttjv  states  that  Timoleon  was  repulsed 

iupaxouoiav   ttjv  dSiaipeTOv:    in  the  in    attacking   Leontini:    and   that 

absence  of  information,  conjecture  Hiketas  afterwards  attacked  Syra- 

as  to  the  meaning  is  vain,  cuse,   but  was  repulsed  with  loss, 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  24.  during  the  absence  of  Timoleon  in 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30.  Die-  his  expedition  against  Leptin6s. 

dorus  (xvi.  72)  does   not    mention  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24;  Dio- 

that  Hiketas  submitted  at  all.   He  dor.  xvi.  73. 

2  g2 
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Lilybaeum,  on  the  western  corner  of  the  island;  besides 
which  there  was  a  fleet  of  200  triremes,  and  1000  attendant 
B.C.  340.  vessels  carrying  provisions,  warlike  stores,  engi-  - 
The  Oartha-  ^^^^  ^^^  sieges,  war-chariots  with  four  horses,  &c.  i 
ginians  But  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of  earnest  effort, 
land  in         q^qj.  g^jjjj  above  numbers  and  expense,  was  fur- 

Sicily  with        -111         ,1  /.  -T        ji  ^^  ^r.^ 

avast  army,  nished  by  the  presence  of  no  less  than  10,000 
including  a  native  infantry  from  Carthage;  men  clothed  with 
porUon  of  panoplies  costly,  complete,  and  far  heavier 
native  than    ordinary  —  carrying    white    shields    and 

troops.  wearing  elaborate  breastplates  besides.     These 

men  brought  to  the  campaign  ample  private  baggage; 
splendid  goblets  and  other  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  such 
as  beseemed  the  rich  families  of  that  rich  city.  The  elite 
of  the  division — 2500  in  number,  or  one-fourth  part — 
formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage.  2  It 
has  been  already  stated,  that  in  general,  the  Carthaginians 
caused  their  military  service  to  be  performed  by  hired 
foreigners,  with  few  of  their  own  citizens.  Hence  this 
army  stood  particularly  distinguished,  and  appeared  the 
more  formidable  on  their  landing;  carrying  panic,  by  the 
mere  report,  all  over  Sicily,  not  excepting  even  Syracuse. 
The  Corinthian  troops  ravaging  the  Carthaginian  province 
were  obliged  to  retreat  in  haste,  and  sent  to  Tiraoleon  for 
reinforcement. 

The  miscellaneous  body  of  immigrants  recently  domi- 
T'moi  n  ciliated  at  Syracuse,  employed  in  the  cares 
marches  inseparable  from  new  settlement,  had  not  come 
from  Syra-  prepared  to  face  so  terrible  a  foe.  Though  Ti- 
against  the  moleon  used  every  effort  to  stimulate  their 
Carthagi-  courage,  and  though  his  exhortations  met  with 
mutiny  of  fuH  apparent  response,  yet  such  was  the  panic 
*jP^ortion  prevailing,  that  comparatively  few  would  follow 
mercenaries  him  to  the  field.  He  could  assemble  no  greater 
Thr^ius  *°^^^  ^^^^  12,000  men;  including  about  3000 
Syracusan  citizens — the  paid  force  which  he 
had  round  him  at  Syracuse — that  other  paid  force  under 
Deinarchus,  who  had  been  just  compelled  by  the  invaders 
to  evacuate  the  Carthaginian  province — and  finally  such 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,c.  25;    Dio-  same  authority, 

dor.   xvi.    77.    They   agree    in    the  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  25 ;  Dio- 

main  about  the   numerical   items,  dor.  xvi.  80. 
and  seem  to  have  copied  from  the 
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allies  as  would  join,  i  His  cavalry  was  about  1000  in 
number.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  so  great  an  inferiority, 
Timoleon  determined  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy  in 
their  own  province,  before  they  should  have  carried  ravage 
over  the  territory  of  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  But  when 
he  approached  near  to  the  border,  within  the  territory  of 
Agrigentum,  the  alarm  and  mistrust  of  his  army  threatened 
to  arrest  his  farther  progress.  An  officer  among  his  merce- 
naries, named  Thrasius,  took  advantage  of  the  prevalent 
feeling  to  raise  a  mutiny  against  him,  persuading  the 
soldiers  that  Timoleon  was  madly  hurrying  them  on  to 
certain  ruin,  against  an  enemy  six  times  superior  in 
number,  and  in  a  hostile  country  eight  days'  march  from 
Syracuse;  so  that  there  would  be  neither  salvation  for 
them  in  a  case  of  reverse,  nor  interment  if  they  were  slain. 
Their  pay  being  considerably  in  arrear,  Thrasius  urged 
them  to  return  to  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
the  money,  instead  of  following  a  commander,  who  could 
not  or  would  not  requite  them,  upon  such  desperate 
service.  Such  was  the  success  and  plausibility  of  these 
recommendations,  under  the  actual  discouragement,  that 
they  could  hardly  be  counterworked  by  all  the  efforts  of 
Timoleon.  Nor  was  there  ever  any  conjuncture  in  which 
his  influence,  derived  as  well  from  unbounded  personal 
esteem  as  from  belief  in  his  favour  with  the  gods,  was  so 
near  failing.  As  it  was,  though  he  succeeded  in  heartening 
up  and  retaining  the  large  body  of  his  army,  yet  Thrasius, 
with  1 000  of  the  mercenaries,  insisted  upon  returning,  and 
actually  did  return,  to  Syracuse.  Moreover  Timoleon  was 
obliged  to  send  an  order  along  with  them  to  the  authori- 
ties at  home,  that  these  men  must  immediately,  and  at  all 
cost,  receive  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  wonder  is,  that  he 
succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  retain  the  rest,  after  ensuring 
to  the  mutineers  a  lot  which  seemed  so  much  safer  and 
more  enviable.   Thrasius,  a  brave  man,  having  engaged  in 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  25  ;  Dio-  and  not  to  have  enumerated  that 
dor.  xvi.  78.  Diodorus  gives  the  other  division,  which,  having  been, 
total  of  Timoleon's  force  at  12,000  sent  to  ravage  the  Carthaginian 
men  ;  Plutarch  at  only  6000.  The  province,  had  been  compelled  to 
larger  total  appears  to  me  most  retire  and  rejoin  Timoleon  when 
probable,  under  the  circumstances,  the  great  Carthaginian  host  landed. 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  taken  ac-  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  follow  in 
count  only  of  the  paid  force  who  the  main  the  same  authorities  re- 
were  with  Timoleon  at   Syracuse,  specting  this  campaign. 
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the  service  of  the  Phokians  Philoinelus  and  Onomarchus, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  aversion  of  the  Grecian  world,  i 
How  many  of  the  1000  seceding  soldiers,  who  now  fol- 
lowed him  to  Syracuse,  had  been  partners  in  the  same 
sacrilegious  act,  w^e  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  men  who  had  taken  service  with  Timoleon  in  hopes 
of  a  period,  not  merely  of  fighting,  but  also  of  lucrative 
license,  such  as  his  generous  regard  for  the  settled  inha- 
bitants would  not  permit. 

Having  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his 
Timoleon  remaining  army,  and  affecting  to  treat  the 
marches  departure  of  so  many  cowards  as  a  positive 
Car°thagi-  advantage,  Timoleon  marched  on  westward  into 
nian  pro-  the  Carthaginian  province,  until  he  approached 
omenTbout  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river  Krimesus, 
the  parsley,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountainous  region 
south  of  Panormus  (Palermo),  runs  nearly  southward,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Selinus.  Some  mules,  carrying  loads 
of  parsley,  met  him  on  the  road;  a  fact  which  called  forth 
again  the  half- suppressed  alarm  of  the  soldiers,  since 
parsley  was  habitually  employed  for  the  wreaths  deposited 
on  tombstones.  But  Timoleon,  taking  a  handful  of  it  and 
weaving  a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  "This  is 
our  Corinthian  symbol  of  victory:  it  is  the  sacred  herb 
with  which  we  decorate  our  victors  at  the  Isthmian  festival. 
It  comes  to  us  here  spontaneously,  as  an  earnest  of  our 
approaching  success."  Insisting  emphatically  on  this 
theme,  and  crowning  himself  as  well  as  his  officers  with 
the  parsley,  he  rekindled  the  spirits  of  the  army,  and 
conducted  them  forward  to  the  top  of  the  eminence, 
immediately  above  the  course  of  the  Krimesus.2 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Carthaginian  army 
were  passing  the  river,  on  their  march  to  meet  him.  The 
confused  noise  and  clatter  of  their  approach  were  plainly 
heard;   though  the  mist  of  a  May  morning, 3  overhanging 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30.  voovxia    S-jaycopia:    through    which 

*  The  anecdote  about  the  parsley  lay  the  road  between  Selinus  and 
is  given  both  in  Plutarch  (Timol.  1  anormus  (Diodro.  xxiii.  Frag. 
C.  26)  and  Diodorus  (xvi.  79).  p.  333,  ed.  AVess.). 

The   upper  portion  of  the   river  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27.  iata- 

Krimesus,    near   which    this  battle  (jlsvou  Bspou;  lopav — Xt^yo'^'^' P-'')'''' ®*P" 

was  fought,  was  in  the  mountainous  -(rikiio-^if  &G. 
region  called  by  Diodorus  r)  SsXi- 
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the  valley,  still  concealed  from  the  eye  the  army  crossing. 
Presently  the  mist  ascended  from  the    lower   He  en- 
ground  to  the  hill  tops  around,  leaving  the  river   the  c^artha- 
and  the  Carthaginians  beneath  in  conspicuous   ginian 
view.     Formidable  was  the  aspect  which  they   ^a^g-jn^^t^e 
presented.     The  war-chariots-and-four,  i  which   Krimefus. 
formed   their  front,   had  already   crossed   the   ^t^in^th^'ir 
river,   and  appear  to  have  been  halting  a  little   front- 
way  in  advance.    Next  to  them  followed  the  na-   "^'JJj^^^J? 
tive  Carthaginians,  10,000  chosen  hoplites  with   cavalry  to 
white   shields,  who   had  also    in   part  crossed   charge, 
and  were  still  crossing;  while  the  main  body  of  the  host,  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  were  pressing  behind  in  a  disorderly 
mass  to  get  to  the  bank,  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
part  rugged.     Seeing  how  favourable  was  the  moment  for 
attacking  them,  while  thus  disarrayed  and  bisected  by  the 
river,  Timoleon,  after  a  short  exhortation,   gave   orders 
immediately  to  charge  down  the  hill. 2     His  Sicilian  allies, 
with   some   mercenaries   intermingled,   were  on  the  two 
wings;  while  he  himself,  with  the  Syracusans  and  the  best 
of  the  mercenaries,  occupied  the  centre.     Demaretus  with 
his  cavalry  was  ordered  to  assail  the  Carthaginians  first, 
before  they  could  form  regularly.  But  the  chariots  in  their 
front,  protecting  the  greater  part  of  the  line,  left  him  only 
the  power  of  getting  at  them  partially  through  the  vacant 
intervals.      Timoleon,   soon   perceiving  that  his   cavalry 
accomplished   little,   recalled  them   and  ordered  them  to 
charge  on  the  flanks,  while  he  himself,  with  all  the  force 
of  his  infantry,  undertook  to  attack  in  front.  Accordingly, 
seizing  his  shield  from  the  attendant,  he  marched  forward 
in  advance,  calling  aloud  to  the  infantry  around  to  be  of 
good  cheer  and  follow.   Never  had  his  voice  been  heard  so 
predominant  and  heart-stirring:  the  effect  of  it  was  power- 
fully felt  on  the  spirits  of  all  around,  who  even  believed 
that    they   heard    a    god    speaking    along    with    him.^ 

'  Of  these  war-chariots  they  are  '  It  appears  from  Polybius  that 
said  to  have  had  not  less  than  2000,  Timseus  ascribed  to  Timoleon,  im- 
in  the  unsuccessful  battle  which  mediately  before  this  battle,  an 
they  fought  against  Agathokl§s  in  harangue  which  Polybius  pro- 
Africa,  near  Carthage  (Diodor.  xx.  nounces  to  be  absurd  and  unsuitable 
10).  (Timseus,  Fr.  134,  ed.  Didot ;  Polyb. 

After  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,   they  xii.  26  a), 

came    to    employ   tame    elephants  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27.  'Ava- 

trained  for  war.  Xa^cbv  tyjv  doi^iSa  xai  Poi^aot;  STrsaOat 
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Re-echoing  his  shout  emphatically,  they  nmrched  forward  to 
the  charge  with  the  utmost  alacrity — in  compact  order, 
and  under  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  infantry  were  probably  able  to  evade  or  break 
strenuous  through  the  bulwark  of  interposed  chariots  with 
battle  be-  greater  ease  than  the  cavalry,  though  Plutarch 
in/anlry^of  ^^cs  not  tell  US  howtliis  wasdone.  Timoleon  and 
Timoieon  his  soldiers  then  came  into  close  and  furiouscontest 
SaU ve^^  with  thechosenCarthaginian  infantry  who  resist  ed 
Carthapi-  with  a  courago  worthy  af  their  reputation.  Their 
fiifantry  ^^^^  shields,  irou  breastplates,  and  brazen  hel- 
Terribie"  mcts  (forming  altogether  armour  heavier  th  in 
complete  ^^^  worn  Usually  even  by  Grecian  hoplites), 
victory  of  enabled  them  to  repel  the  spearthrusts  of  the 
Timoleon.  Qrecian  assailants,  who  were  compelled  to  take 
to  their  swords,  and  thus  to  procure  themselves  admission 
within  the  line  of  Carthaginian  spears,  so  as  to  break 
their  ranks.  Such  use  of  swords  is  what  we  rarely  read  of 
in  a  Grecian  battle.  Though  the  contest  was  bravely 
maintained  by  the  Carthaginians,  yet  they  were  too  much 
loaded  with  armour  to  admit  of  anything  but  fighting  in  a 
dense  mass.  They  were  already  losing  their  front  rank 
warriors,  the  picked  men  of  the  whole,  and  beginning  to 
fight  at  a  disadvantage — when  the  gods,  yet  farther  be- 
friending Timoleon,  set  the  seal  to  their  discomfiture  by 
an  intervention  manifest  and  terrific,  i  A  storm  of  the 
most  violent  character  began.  The  hill  tops  were  shrouded 
in  complete  darkness;  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane;  rain  and 
hail  poured  abundantly,  with  all  the  awful  accompaniments 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  To  the  Greeks,  this  storm  was 
of  little  inconvenience,  because  it  came  on  their  backs.  But 
to  the  Carthaginians,  pelting  as  it  did  directly  in  their 
faces,  it  occasioned  both  great  suflPering  and  soul-subduing 
alarm.  The  rain  and  hail  beat,  and  the  lightning  flashed, 
in  their  faces,  so  that  they  could  not  see  to  deal  with 
hostile  combatants:  the  noise  of  the  wind,  and  of  hail 
rattling  against  their  armour,  prevented  the  orders  of  their 

xai  Oappelv   toI;   icsCok  iSo^ev  uirsp-  psaTV],  ay  veit  t  cp  Q  SY  5  «  [a  £  vou. 

cpuei  cpcov^  xal  u.£if;ovt  x£ypTJa9at  toO  »  Diodor.    xvi.   79.     IlspieYevQVTO 

otJvrjOou?,    SITE    TCf)    ndQsi    itapa    tov  yap   dveXTCiaTUit;    tu)v    noXepiitov,    o4 

dY<iva    xal    tov    ev9oyjiaff|x6v    O'JTUi  (xovo*  5ia  Ta?  iSia?  dv8p«YaS*a?>  *^^^'* 

6iaTStNa|xsvo?,  eixs  Satpioviou  t  i-  xal  5ia  r/]v  tiLv  Geibv  oyvepyiav. 
v6?,  d)i;  Toi?  TCoXXoic  tots  ua- 
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officers  from  being  heard:  the  folds  of  their  voluminous 
military  tunics  were  surcharged  with  rain  water,  so  as  to 
embarrass  their  movements:  the  ground  presently  became 
so  muddy  that  they  could  not  keep  their  footing;  and  when 
they  once  slipped,  the  weight  of  their  equipment  forbade 
all  recovery.  The  Greeks,  comparatively  free  from  incon- 
venience, and  encouraged  by  the  evident  disablement  of 
of  their  enemies,  pressed  them  with  redoubled  energy.  At 
length,  when  the  four  hundred  front  rank  men  of  the  Car- 
thaginians had  perished  by  a  brave  death  in  their  places, 
the  rest  of  the  Whiteshields  turned  their  backs  and  sought 
relief  inflight.  ButflJght,too,wasallbutimpossible.  They  en- 
countered their  own  troops  in  the  rear  advancing  up,  and  try- 
ing to  cross  theKrimesus;  which  river  itself  was  becoming 
every  minute  fuller  and  more  turbid,  through  the  violent 
rain.  The  attempt  to  recross  was  one  of  such  unspeakable 
confusion,  that  numbers  perished  in  the  torrent.  Dispersing 
in  total  rout,  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  thought  only  of 
escape,  leaving  their  camp  and  baggage  a  prey  to  the 
victors,  who  pursued  them  across  the  river  and  over  the 
hills  on  the  other  side,  inflicting  prodigious  slaughter.  In 
this  pursuit  the  cavalry  of  Timoleon,  not  very  effective 
during  the  battle,  rendered  excellent  service;  pressing  the 
fugitive  Carthaginians  one  over  another  in  mass,  and 
driving  them,  overloaded  with  their  armour,  into  mud  and 
water,  from  whence  they  could  not  get  clear,  i 

No  victory  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete 
than  that  of  Timoleon  at  the  Krimesus.     Ten   Severe  loss 
thousand  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  ^^  the  Car- 
slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  made  prisoners.  Upon   inMT*^"* 
these  numbers  no  stress  is  to  be  laid;  but  it  is  battle,  es- 
certain  that  the  total  of  both  must  have  been  fhe?r*native 
very  great.     Of  the  war-chariots,  many  were   troops. 
broken  during  the  action,  and  all  that  remained,   b?oty"coi- 
200  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,   l^'^*®^^^ 
But  that  which  rendered  the  loss  most  serious,   ofVhno-  '^ 
and  most  painfully  felt  at  Carthage,  was,  that  it   ^^°^- 
fell  chiefly  upon  the  native  Carthaginian  troops,  and  much 
less  upon  the  foreign  mercenaries.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
Sacred  Battalion  of  Carthage,  comprising  2500  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  most  considerable  families   in   Carthage, 
were  all  slain  to  a  man;  a  statement,  doubtless,  exaggerated, 

'  Plutarch,   Timoleon,    c.  27,  28;  Diodor.  xvi.  79,  80. 
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yet  implying  a  fearful  real  destruction.  Many  of  these 
soldiers  purchased  safe  escape  by  throwing  away  their 
ornamented  shields  and  costly  breastplates,  which  the 
victors  picked  up  in  great  numbers — 1000  lareastplates, 
and  not  less  than  10,000  shields.  Altogether,  the  spoil 
collected  was  immense — in  arms,  in  baggage,  and  in  gold 
and  silver  from  the  plundered  camp ;  occupying  the  Greeks 
so  long  in  the  work  of  pursuit  and  capture,  that  they  did 
notfind  time  to  erect  their  trophy  until  the  third  day  after 
the  battle.  Timoleon  left  the  chief  part  of  the  plunder, 
as  well  as  most  part  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  captors,  who  enriched  themselves  amply  by  the 
day's  work.  Yet  there  still  remained  a  large  total  for  the 
public  Syracusan  chest;  5000  prisoners,  and  a  miscellaneous 
spoil  of  armour  and  precious  articles,  piled  up  in  imposing 
magnificence  around  the  general's  tent.^ 

The  Carthaginian  fugitives  did  not  rest  until  they 
reached  Lilybaeum.  And  even  there,  such  was 
their  discouragement — so  profound  their  con- 
viction that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was  upon 
them — that  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  go 
on  shipboard  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
Carthage;  persuaded  as  they  were  that  if  once 
caught  out  at  sea,  the  gods  in  their  present  dis- 
pleasure would  never  let  them  reach  land.  ^  At  Carthage 


Discour- 
agement 
and  terror 
among  the 
defeated 
army  as 
•well  as  at 
Carthage 
itself. 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29  ;  Dio- 
dor.  xvi.  80,  81. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  81.  ToaauTTi  8'  ay- 
Too;   xaTaTcXyjSi;   xal  fieo;    xaxsiysv, 

vsiv,  fj.T)5'  aitonXeiv  si?  ttiv  AiP6t)v, 
<i>?  6id  Tifjv  TU)v  9  e  (L  V  aXXo- 
TpioTYjTa  Ttpoc  aoTooi;  Otcotou 
AlPuxou  Ttz\afOi>z  xaxairoSy)- 
ao|jL£vou?.  Compare  the  account 
of  the  religious  terror  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, after  their  defeat  by 
Agathokles  (Diodor.  xx.  14). 

So,  in  the  argument  between 
Andokides  and  his  accusers,  before 
the  Dikastery  at  Athens — the  ac- 
cusers contend  that  Andokides 
clearly  does  not  believe  in  the 
gods,  because  after  the  great  im- 
piety which  he  has  committed,  he 
has  still  not  been  afraid  afterwards 


to  make  sea  voyages  (Lysias,  cent. 
Andokid.  s.  19). 

On  the  other  hand,  Andokidgg 
himself  argues  triumphantly,  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  passed  safely 
through  sea  voyages  in  the  winter, 
that  ^he  is  not  an  object  of  dis- 
pleasure to  the  gods. 

«If  the  gods  thought  that  I  had 
wronged  them,  they  would  not 
have  omitted  to  punish  me,  when 
they  caught  me  in  the  greatest 
danger.  For  what  danger  can  be 
greater  than  a  sea  voyage  in  winter- 
time? The  gods  had  then  both  my 
life  and  my  property  in  their 
power;  and  yet  they  preserved  me. 
Was  it  not  then  open  to  them  so 
to  manage,  as  that  I  should  not 
even  obtain  interment  for  my 
body? Have  the  gods  then 
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itself  also,  the  sorrow  and  depression  were  unparallel- 
ed: sorrow  private  as  well  as  public,  from  the  loss  of  so 
great  a  number  of  principal  citizens.  It  was  even  feared 
that  the  victorious  Timoleon  would  instantly  cross  the  sea 
and  attack  Carthage  on  her  own  soil.  Immediate  efforts 
were  however  made  to  furnish  a  fresh  army  for  Sicily,  com- 
posed of  foreign  mercenaries  with  few  or  no  native  citizens. 
Giskon,  the  son  of  Hanno,  who  passed  for  their  most 
energetic  citizen,  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  directed  to 
get  together  this  new  armament. 

The  subduing  impression  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
under  which  the  Carthaginians  laboured,  arose    Great  in- 
from  the  fact  that  their  defeat  had  been  owing   crease  of 
not  less  to  the  terrific  storm,  than  to  the  arms   Timoleon— 
of  Timoleon.    Conversely,  in  regard  to  Timoleon  favour  of 
himself,  the  very  same  fact  produced   an   im-   shown  t^o 
pression  of  awe-striking  wonder  and  envy.    If  i^im  in  the 
there  were  any  sceptics  who  doubted  before  either 
the  reality  of  special  interventions  by  the  gods,  or  the 
marked  kindness  which  determined  the  gods  to  send  such 
interventions  to  the  service  of  Timoleon — the  victory  of 
the  Krimesus  must  have  convinced  them.   The  storm,  alike 
violent  and  opportune,  coming  at  the  back  of  the  Greeks 
and  in  the  faces  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  a  manifestation 
of  divine   favour   scarcely   less   conspicuous   than   those 
vouchsafed  to  Diomedes  or  -^neas  in  the  Iliad,  i    And  the 


preserved  me  from  the  dangers  of 
sea  and  pirates,  merely  to  let  me 
perish  at  Athens  by  the  act  of  my 
villainous  accuser  Kephisius?  No, 
Dikasts  ;  the  dangers  of  accwsaiion 
and  trial  are  human;  but  the 
dangers  encountered  at  sea  are 
divine.  If  therefore  we  are  to  sur- 
mise about  the  sentiments  of  the 
gods,  I  think  they  will  be  extremely 
displeased  and  angry,  if  they  see 
a  man,  whom  they  themselves  have 
preserved,  destroyed  by  others" 
(Andokid§s,  De  Mysteriis,  s.  137- 
139).  sYib  fjLsv  ouv  r}You(xott  XP^"'^'' 
vofAiCsiv  Tou;  ToiouTou;  xivS'Jvoui;  dv- 
Gpu)7i:ivo'J<;,  too?  6e  xati  QaXao- 
cav  Qsioy?,  Eiirep  oi)v  6si  tk  tu)v 
Ssibv  U7:ovoeiv,  tioXo  Sv  O'jtou;  oifxai 
ifih   ipYiUtjQai    xal  otYocvaxTeiv,    el; 


TO'j?  U9'  eauTU)v  (Tco!;ofxsvou<;,  bn'  aX- 
Xiov  ditoXXu[xsvou(;  opcjjsv. 

Compare    Plutarch,    Paul.   Emil. 

0.36.    {jLaXiaxaxaTaTcXoyv  sSs- 

Sisiv  TTjv  [ASTaPoXrjv  toii  57i|j.ovoc,  &c. 

^  Claudian,  De  Tertio  Consulatu 

Honorii,  v.   93. 

"Te  propter,    gelidis    Aquilo  de 

monte  procellis 
Obruit  adversas  acies,  revoluta- 

que  tela 
Vertit    in    auctores,     et    turbine 

reppulit  hastas. 
O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit 

ab  antris 
.ffiolus  armatashyemes;  cui  mili- 

tat  aether, 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  classica 

venti." 
Compare  a  passage  in  the  speech 
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sentiment  thus  raised  towards  Timoleon — or  rather  pre- 
viously raised,  and  now  yet  farther  confirmed — became 
blended  with  that  genuine  admiration  which  he  had  richly 
earned  by  his  rapid  and  well-conducted  movements,  as  well 
as  by  a  force  of  character  striking  enough  to  uphold,  under 
the  most  critical  circumstances,  the  courage  of  a  despond- 
ing army.  His  victory  at  the  Kriraesus,  like  his  victory 
at  Adranum,  was  gained  mainly  by  that  extreme  speed  in 
advance,  which  brought  him  upon  an  unprepared  enemy  at 
a  vulnerable  moment.  And  the  news  of  it  which  he  de- 
spatched at  once  to  Corinth, —  accompanied  with  a  cargo 
of  showy  Carthaginian  shields  to  decorate  the  Corinthian 
temples, — diffused  throughout  Central  Grreece  both  joy  for 
the  event  and  increased  honour  to  his  name,  commemorated 
by  the  inscription  attached — "The  Corinthians  and  the 
general  Timoleon,  after  liberating  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from 
the  Carthaginians,  have  dedicated  these  shields  as  offerings 
of  gratitude  to  the  gods." ' 

Leaving  most  of  his  paid  troops  to  carry  on  war  in 
Timoleon  ^he  Carthaginian  province,  Timoleon  conducted 
returns  to  his  Syracusans  home.  His  first  proceeding  was, 
Syracuse-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  dismiss  Tlirasius  with  the  1000  paid 
misses  soldiers  who  had  deserted  him  before  the  battle, 

and^^he^  He  Commanded  them  to  quit  Sicily,  allowing 
mercenaries  them  Only  twenty-four  hours  to  depart  from 
de^serte^d  Syracuse  itself.  Probably  under  the  circum- 
him-he  stauces,  they  were  not  less  anxious  to  go  away 
oTt'^of*^""'  than  he  was  to  dismiss  them.  But  they  went 
Sicily—  away  only  to  destruction;  for  having  crossed 
their  fate,  ^j^^  Strait  of  Alessma  and  taken  possession  of  a 
maritime  site  in  Italy  on  the  Southern  sea,  the  Bruttians 
of  the  inland  entrapped  them  by  professions  of  simulated 
friendship,  and  slew  them  all.  2 

Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian  enemies 
Success  of  — Hiketas  and  Mamerkus — the  despots  of  Leon- 
Timoieo^  tini  and  Katana.  By  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
ketas\nd^"  of  his  movements,  he  had  crushed  the  great  in- 
Mamerkus.  yading  host  of  Carthage,  before  it  came  into 
cooperation  with  these  two  allies.  Both  now  wrote  in  terror 
to  Carthage,  soliciting  a  new  armament,  as  indispensable 

of  Thrasybulus,  Xenoph.  Hellen.     dor.  xvi  80. 

ii.  4,  14.  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30;  Die- 

i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29;  Dio-      dor.  xvi.  82. 
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for  their  security  not  less  than  for  the  Carthaginian  interest 
in  the  island;  Timoleon  being  the  common  enemy  of  both. 
Presently  Griskon  son  of  Hanno,  having  been  recalled  on 
purpose  out  of  banishment,  arrived  from  Carthage  with  a 
considerable  force — seventy  triremes,  and  abody  of  Grecian 
mercenaries.  It  was  rare  for  the  Carthaginians  to  employ 
Grecian  mercenaries;  but  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus  is 
said  to  have  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no  soldiers  to 
be  compared  to  Greeks.  The  force  of  Giskon  was  ap- 
parently distributed  partly  in  the  Carthaginian  province 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  island — partly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mylae  and  Messene  on  the  north-east,  where 
Mamerkus  joined  him  with  the  troops  of  Katana.  Messene 
appears  to  have  recently  fallen  under  the  power  of  a  despot 
named  Hippon,  who  acted  as  their  ally.  To  both  points 
Timoleon  despatched  a  portion  of  his  mercenary  force, 
without  going  himself  in  command;  on  both,  his  troops  at 
first  experienced  partial  defeats;  two  divisions  of  them, 
one  comprising  four  hundred  men,  being  cut  to  pieces. 
But  such  partial  reverses  were,  in  the  religious  appreciation 
of  the  time,  proofs  more  conspicuous  than  ever  of  the 
peculiar  favour  shown  by  the  gods  towards  Timoleon.  For 
the  soldiers  thus  slain  had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage 
of  the  Delphian  temple,  and  were  therefore  marked  out 
for  the  divine  wrath;  but  the  gods  suspended  the  sentence 
during  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were  serving  under 
Timoleon  in  person,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  the 
sufferer;  and  executed  it  now  in  his  absence,  when  execution 
would  occasion  theleast possible  inconvenience  to  him.  ^ 

Mamerkus  and  fliketas,  however,  not  adopting  this 
interpretation  of  their  recent  successes  against  yj^^g^ 
Timoleon,   were   full  of  hope  and  confidence.   gained\y 
The  former  dedicated  the  shields  of  the  slain   ov™r°  mke 
mercenaries  to  the  gods ,  with  an  inscription  of  tas,  at  the' 
insolent  triumph:  the  latter — taking  advantage   jj^^^^j^ 
of  the  absence  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made  an       ™"" 
expedition  against  a  place  not  far  off  called  Kalauria — 
undertook  an  inroad  into  the  Syracusan  territory.     Not 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30,    'E$  ixpooss  Ttpi^sjiv    r,   itspl    a?  xaTibp- 

u)vxal  |xdXi<jTa  TTjv  TijxoXsovTO;  euxy-  Gou,  8au|jiai;s(j9ai  auvepaivsv. 

•/lav  cuvspT)  ys^'saOai  5id)vu|jiov Compare  Plutarch.  De  Ser&  Num. 

Ttjv    piev    ouv   i:p6«   Tt[jioXeov"ca   Td)v  Vind,  p.  552  F. 
Gs(Lv  eufx^vEiav,  oOx  ^txov  ev  al;  icpoa- 
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content  with  inflicting  great  damage  and  carrying  off  an 
ample  booty,  Hiketas,  in  returning  home,  insulted  Timoleon 
and  the  small  force  along  with  him  by  passing  immediately 
under  the  walls  of  Kalauria.  Suffering  him  to  pass  by, 
Timoleon  pursued,  though  his  force  consisted  only  of  cavalry 
andlighttroops,  withfewor  no  hoplites.  He  found  Hiketas 
posted  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Damurias ;  a  river  with 
rugged  banks  and  a  ford  of  considerable  difficulty.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  good  defensive  position,  the  troops 
of  Timoleon  were  so  impatient  to  attack,  and  each  of  his 
cavalry  officers  was  so  anxious  to  be  first  in  the  charge, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  decide  the  priority  by  lot.  The 
attack  was  then  valiantly  made ,  and  the  troops  of  Hiketas 
completely  defeated.  One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in 
the  action,  while  the  remainder  only  escaped  by  flight  and 
throwing  away  of  their  shields,  i 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Timoleon  to  attack  Hiketas  in 
his  own  domain  of  Leontini.  Here  his  usual 
attacks^"  good  fortune  followed  him.  The  soldiers  in 
Hiketas  at  garrison — either  discontented  with  thebehaviour 
Both  the  of  Hiketas  at  the  battle  of  the  Damurias,  or 
place  and  awe-struck  with  that  divine  favour  which  waited 
person  ^is^  on  Timoleon — mutinied  and  surrendered  the 
surrendered  place  iuto  his  hauds ;  and  not  merely  the  place, 
b'y  the'  gar^  but  also  Hiketas  himself  in  chains,  with  his  son 
rison.  Hi-  Eupolcmus,  and  his  general  Euthymus,  a  man 
hfs^^fara^iy  of  singular  bravery  as  well  as  a  victorious  athlete 
are  put  to  at  the  games.  All  three  were  put  to  death; 
^**  '  Hiketas  and  his  son  as  despots  and  traitors;  and 

Euthymus,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  insulting  sarcasms 
against  the  Corinthians,  publicly  uttered  at  Leontini.  The 
wife  and  daughters  of  Hiketas  were  conveyed  as  prisoners 
to  Syracuse,  where  they  were  condemned  to  death  by  public 
vote  of  the  Syracusan  assembly.  This  vote  was  passed  in 
express  revenge  for  the  previous  crime  of  Hiketas,  in  put- 
ting to  death  the  widow,  sister,  and  son,  of  Dion.  Though 
Timoleon  might  probably  have  saved  the  unfortunate  women 
by  a  strong  exertion  of  influence,  he  did  not  interfere.  The 
general  feeling  of  the  people  accounted  this  cruel,  but 
special  retaliation,  right  under  the  circumstances;  and 
Timoleon,  as  he  could  not  have  convinced  them  of  the 
contrary,  so  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  urge  them  to  put 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  31, 
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their  feeling  aside  as  a  simple  satisfaction  to  him.  Yet  the 
act  leaves  a  deserved  stain  upon  a  reputation  such  as  his.  * 
The  women  were  treated  on  both  sides  as  adjective  beings^ 
through  whose  lives  revenge  was  to  be  taken  against  a 
political  enemy. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Mamerkus,  who  had  assembled 
near  Katana  a  considerable  force,  strengthened  Timoieon 
by  a  body  of  Carthaginian  allies  under  Giskon.  gains  a 
He  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Timoieon  near  ovM^Ma- 
the  river  Abolus,  with  a  loss  of  2000  men,  many  merkus— h» 
of  them  belonging  to  the  Carthaginian  division,  peace^^uh 
We  know  nothing  but  the  simple  fact  of  this  the  Cartha- 
battle;  which  probably  made  serious  impression  g^'^^^^s. 
upon  the  Carthaginians,  since  they  speedily  afterwards  sent 
earnestpropositions  for  peace,  deserting  their  Sicilian  allies. 
Peace  was  accordingly  concluded;  on  terms  however  which 
left  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  much  the  same  as 
it  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
as  well  as  at  the  landing  of  Dion  in  Sicily.  2  The  line  of 
separation  was  fixed  at  the  river  Halykus,  orLykus,  which 
flows  into  the  southern  sea  near  Herakleia  Minoa,  and 
formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Agrigentum. 
All  westward  of  the  Halykus  was  recognised  as  Cartha- 
ginian; but  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any  Glreeks  within  that 
territory  desired  to  emigrate  and  become  inmates  of  Syra- 
cuse, they  should  be  allowed  freely  to  come  with  their 
families  and  their  property.  It  was  farther  covenanted 
that  all  the  territory  eastward  of  the  Halykus  should  be 
considered  not  only  as  Greek,  but  as  free  Greek,  distributed 
among  so  many  free  cities,  and  exempt  from  despots.  And 
the  Carthaginians  formally  covenanted  that  they  would 
neither  aid,  nor  adopt  as  ally,  any  Grecian  despot  in  Sicily. ^ 
In  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  elder  Dionysius  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  had  been  stipulated  by  an  express 
article  that  the  Syracusans  should  be  subject  to  him.*  Here 
is  one  of  the  many  contrasts  between  Dionysius  and 
Timoieon. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  33.  states  erroneously,  that  the  Cartha- 

*  Diodor.  xv.   17.    Minoa  (Hera-  ginians  were   completely  expelled, 
lileia)   was    a    Carthaginian     pos-  from  Sicily  by  Timoieon. 
session   when  Dion    landed   (Plu-  •  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  34;  Dio* 
tarch,  Dion,  c.  25).  dor.  xvi.  82. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoieon,  c.  2)         *  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 
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Having  thus  relieved  himself  from  his  most  formidable 
Timoieon  enemy,  Timoleon  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in 
and^ukes  o^her  parts  of  the  island.  Mamerkus  in  fact 
prisoners  despaired  of  farther  defence  without  foreign  aid. 
Mamerkus  jj^  crossed  over  with  a  squadron  into  Italy  to 
Hippon.  ask  for  the  introduction  of  a  Lucanian  army  into 
i^scSI'ndemn-  Sicily,!  which  he  might  perhaps  have  obtained, 
ed  by  the  since  that  warlike  nation  were  now  very  power- 
puUi"^*^  ful — had  not  his  own  seamen  abandoned  him, 
assembly.  and  carried  back  their  vessels  to  Katana,  sur- 
rendering both  the  city  and  themselves  to  Timoleon.  The 
same  thing,  and  even  more,  had  been  done  a  little  before 
by  the  troops  of  Hiketas  at  Leontini,  who  had  even  de- 
livered up  Hiketas  himself  as  prisoner;  so  powerful,  seem- 
mingly,  was  the  ascendency  exercised  by  the  name  of  Ti- 
moleon, with  the  prestige  of  his  perpetual  success.  Ma- 
merkus could  now  find  no  refuge  except  at  Messene,  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  despot  HijDpon.  But  Timoleon 
speedily  came  thither  with  a  force  ample  enough  to  besiege 
Messene  by  land  and  by  sea.  After  a  certain  length  of 
resistance,  2  the  town  was  surrendered  to  him,  while  Hippon 
tried  to  make  his  escape  secretly  on  shipboard.  But  he 
was  captured  and  brought  back  into  the  midst  of  the  Mes- 
senian  population,  who,  under  a  sentiment  of  bitter  hatred 
and  vengeance ,  planted  him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
theatre  and  there  put  him  to  death  with  insult,  summoning 
ail  the  boys  from  school  into  the  theatre  to  witness  what 
was  considered  an  elevating  scene.  Mamerkus,  without 
attemj)ting  escape,  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to  Timo- 
leon; only  stipulating  that  his  fate  should  be  determined 
by  the  Syracusan  assembly  after  a  fair  hearing,  but  that 
Timoleon  himself  should  say  nothing  to  his  disfavour.  He 
was  accordingly  brought  to  Syracuse,  and  placed  on  his 
trial  before  the  assembled  people,  whom  he  addressed  in 
an  elaborate  discourse;  probably  skilfully  composed,  since 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  considerable  talent  as  a  poet. 3 
But   no   eloquence   could  surmount  the  rooted  aversion 

•  Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoleon,  c.  been  a  Greek,  from  the  manner  in 

2)  calls  Mamerkus  an  Italian  gen-  which  Plutarch  speaks  ofhispoet- 

eral  who  had  come   into  Sicily  to  ical  compositions, 

aid    the    despots.     It    is    possible  -  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37. 

enough  that  he  may  have  been  an  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  31, 
Italiot  Greek;    for   he  must  have 
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entertained  by  the  Syracusans  for  his  person  and  character. 
Being  heard  with  murmurs,  and  seeing  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  verdict,  he  suddenly  threw 
aside  his  garment,  and  rushed  with  violent  despair  against 
one  of  the  stone  seats,  head  foremost,  in  hopes  of  giving 
himself  a  fatal  blow.  But  not  succeeding  in  this  attempted 
suicide,  he  was  led  out  of  the  theatre  and  executed  like  a 
robber,  i 

Timoleon  had  now  nearly  accomplished  his  confirmed 
purpose  of  extirpating  every  despotism  in  Sicily.   Timoleon 
There  remained  yet  Nikodemus  as  despot  at  ^j^tif^^^ 
Kentoripa,  and  Apolloniades  at  Agyrium.  Both   despots  in 
of  these   he   speedily   dethroned   or   expelled,   Sicily, 
restoring  the  two  cities  to   the   condition   of  free   com- 
munities.  He  also  expelled  from  the  town  of  ^tna  those 
Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  been  planted  there  by 
the  elder  Dionysius.2    In  this  way  did  he  proceed  until 
there  remained  only  free  communities,  without  a  single 
despot,  in  the  Grecian  portion  of  Sicily. 

Of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  our  scanty  informa- 
tion permits  us  to  say  but  little.  But  the  great  Timoleon 
purpose  with  which  he  had  started  from  Corinth  ^^^  ^°^^ 
was  now  achieved.   After  having  put  down  all   at^Syra- 
the  other  despotisms  in  Sicily,  there  remained   <''^3®- 
for  him  but  one  farther  triumph — the  noblest  and  rarest 
of  all — to  lay  down  his  own.   This  he  performed  without 
any  delay,   immediately  on  returning  to   Syracuse   from 
his  military  proceedings.   Congratulating  the  Syracusans 
on   the   triumphant   consummation   already  attained,   he 
entreated  them  to  dispense  with  his  farther  services  as 
sole  commander;  the  rather  as  his  eyesight  was  now  failing. 3 
It  is  probable  enough  that  his  demand  was  at  first  refused, 
and  that  he  was  warmly  requested  to  retain  his  functions; 
but  if  such  was  the  fact,  he  did  not  the  less  persist,  and 
the  people,  willing  or  not,  acceded.   "We  ought  farther  to 
note,  that  not  only  did  he  resign  his  generalship,  but  he 
resigned  it  at  once  and  immediately,  after  the  complete 
execution  of  his  proclaimed  purpose,  to  emancipate  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  from  foreign   enemies   as   well   as   from 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  34.  AuoO^aQai    ttjv   fjLOvapxlav  xal  ntxpcui- 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  82.  TstaQai  Toui;  itoXiTai;,  xibv  izpayii.aixoi'i 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37.    'Q?  6l<;  to  xaXXioTOv  tjxovtujv  tsXo<. 
is    snav^X9ev  el;  Sopaxouaa?,  su9o? 
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despot-enemies;  just  as,  on  first  acquiring  possession  of 
Syracuse,  he  had  begun  his  authoritative  career,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  by  ordering  the  demolition  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  stronghold,  and  the  construction  of  a  court  of 
justice  in  its  place,  i  By  this  instantaneous  proceeding  he 
forestalled  the  growth  of  that  suspicion  which  delay  would 
assuredly  have  raised,  and  for  which  the  free  communities 
of  Greece  had  in  general  such  ample  reason.  And  it  is 
not  the  least  of  his  many  merits,  that  while  conscious  of 
good  intentions  himself,  he  had  also  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  others  could  not  look  into  his  bosom;  that  all  their 
presumptions,  except  what  were  created  by  his  own  conduct, 
would  be  derived  from  men  worse  than  he — and  therefore 
unfavourable.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  prompt 
and  forward,  even  to  a  sort  of  ostentation,  in  exhibiting 
the  amplest  positive  proof  of  his  real  purposes,  so  as  to 
stifle  beforehand  the  growth  of  suspicion. 

He  was  now  a  private  citizen  of  Syracuse,  having 
Gratitude  neither  paid  soldiers  under  his  command  nor 
and  reward  any  other  public  function.  As  a  reward  for  his 
the  s^ra-^  splendid  services,  the  Syracusans  voted  to  him 
cuBans.  a  house  in  the  city,  and  a  landed  property  among 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  fixed  his  residence, 
sending  for  his  wife  and  family  to  Corinth.  2 

Yet  though  Timoleon  had  renounced  every  species 
-  of  official  authority,  and  all  means  of  constraint, 

fluence^^of  his  influence  as  an  adviser  over  the  judgement, 
evr^'aTte'  f^^^i^^S^*  ^^^  actions,  not  only  of  Syracusans, 
he^had  laid  but  of  Sicilians  generally,  was  as  great  as  ever; 
down  his  perhaps  greater — because  the  fact  of  his  spon» 
^°*^'^*  taneous  resignation  gave  him  one  title  more  to 

confidence.  Rarely  is  it  allowed  to  mortal  man,  to  establish 
so  transcendent  a  claim  to  confidence  and  esteem  as  Timo- 
leon now  presented;  upon  so  many  diff'erent  grounds,  and 
with  so  little  of  alloy  or  abatement.  To  possess  a  coun- 
sellor whom  every  one  reverenced,  without  suspicions  or 
fears  of  any  kind — who  had  not  only  given  conspicuous 
proofs  of  uncommon  energy  combined  with  skilful  manage- 
ment, but  enjoyed  besides,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  favour 
of  the  gods — was  a  benefit  unspeakably  precious  to  the 
Sicilians  at  this  juncture.   For  it  was  now  the  time  when 


»  Plutarch,  I.  c.   eu9u<;  dito6eo9ai  ttjv  piovopxiav:  compare  c. 
'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36. 
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not  merely  Syracuse,  but  other  cities  of  Sicily  also,  were 
aiming  to  strengthen  their  reconstituted  free  communities 
by  a  fresh  supply  of  citizens  from  abroad.  During  the 
sixty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  formidable 
invasion  wherein  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal  had  conqiiered 
Selinus,  there  had  been  a  series  of  causes  all  tending  to 
cripple  and  diminish,  and  none  to  renovate,  the  G-recian 
population  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  attacks,  the  suc- 
cessful despotism  of  the  first  Dionysius,  and  the  disturbed 
reign  of  the  second,  —  all  contributed  to  the  same  result. 
About  the  year  352-351  b.c,  Plato  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  expresses  his  fear  of  an  extinction  of  Hellenism 
in  Sicily,  giving  place  before  Phenician  or  Campanian 
force.  1  And  what  was  a  sad  possibility,  even  in  352-351 
B.C. — had  become  nearer  to  a  probability  in  344  b.c,  before 
Timoleon  landed,  in  the  then  miserable  condition  of  the 
island. 

His    unparalleled   success    and    matchless    personal 
behaviour,  combined  with  the  active  counten-   immigra- 
ance  of  Corinth  without — had  completely  turned  tion  of 
the  tide.   In  the  belief  of  all  Greeks,  Sicily  was   ge'uie^s"^^ 
now  a  land  restored  to  Hellenism  and  freedom,   into  Sicily, 
but  requiring  new  colonists  as  well  to  partake,  Affricen- 
as  to  guard,  these  capital  privileges.   The  ex-  tum,  Kama- 
ample  of  colonization,   under   the  auspices   of  ""^^  *°- 
Corinth,  had    been  set  at  Syracuse,    and  was   speedily 
followed  elsewhere,  especially  at  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Kamarina.     All  these  three   cities   had   sufi'ered   cruelly 
during   those    formidable   Carthaginian    invasions   which 
immediately    preceded    the    despotism   of    Dionysius   at 
Syracuse.     They   had   had    no    opportunity,   during  the 
continuance  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  even  to  make  up 
what  they  had  then  lost;  far  less  to  acquire  accessions 
from  without.  At  the  same  time  all  three  (especially  Agri- 
gentum) recollected  their  former  scale  of  opulence  and 
power,   as  it  had  stood  prior  to  407  b.c.    It   was   with 
eagerness  therefore  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
new  life  and  security  imparted  to  Sicily  by  the  career  of 
Timoleon,  to  replenish  their  exhaustednumbers;  by  recalling 
those  whom  former  suff'ering  had  driven  away,    and  by 
inviting  fresh  colonists  besides.    Megellus  and  Pheristus, 
citizens  of  Elea  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  (which  was 

»  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353  P. 
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probably  at  this  time  distressed  by  the  pressure  of  Lucanians 
from  the  interior),  conducted  a  colony  to  Agrigentum: 
Gorgus,  from  Keos,  went  with  another  band  to  Gela:  in 
both  cases,  a  proportion  of  expatriated  citizens  returned 
among  them.  Kamarina,  too,  and  Agyrium  received  large 
accessions  of  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  are 
said  to  have  removed  their  habitations  to  Syracuse;  a 
statement  difficult  to  understand,  and  probably  only 
partially  true,  as  the  city  and  its  name  still  continued  to 
exist.  1 

Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  Timoleon  come 
Value  and  before  US  (through  Diodorus  and  Plutarch)  in  a 
importance  manner  so  vague  and  confused,  that  we  can 
moral  as-  rarely  trace  the  sequence  or  assign  the  date  of 
cendency  particular  facts.2  But  about  the  general  cir- 
Thnofeon  ^  cumstances,  with  their  character  and  bearing, 
in  regu-  there  is  no  room  either  for  mistake  or  doubt, 
new^settie-  That  which  rhetors  and  sophists  like  Lysias 
ments.  had  preached  in  their  panegyrical  harangues  ^ 

— that  for  which  Plato  sighed,  in  the  epistles  of  his  old 
age — commending  it,  after  Dion's  death,  to  the  surviving 
partisans  of  Dion,  as  having  been  the  unexecuted  purpose 
of  their  departed  leader — the  renewal  of  freedom  and 
Hellenism  throughout  the  island — was  now  made  a  reality 
under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon.  The  houses,  the  temples, 
the  walls,  were  rescued  from  decay ;  the  lands  from  com- 
parative barrenness.  For  it  was  not  merely  his  personal 
reputation  and  achievements  which  constituted  the  main 
allurement  to  new  colonists,  but  also  his  superintending 
advice  which  regulated  their  destination  when  they 
arrived.  Without  the  least  power  of  constraint,  or  even 
official  dignity,  he  was  consulted  as  a  sort  of  general  (Ekist 
or  Patron-Founder,  by  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  set- 
tlers in  every  part  of  Sicily.     The  distribution  or  sale  of 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  65,  82;  Plutarch,  But  as  to  the  other  military  achieve- 
Timoleon,  c.  35.  ments  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  Dio- 

*  Eight  years  elapsed  from  the  dorus  and  Plutarch  are  neither  pre- 
time  when  Timoleon  departed  with  cise,  nor  in  accordance  with  each 
his  expedition  from  Corinth  to  the  other. 

time  of  his  death ;  from  345-344  B.C.  »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.37.  n6vo<, 

to  337-336  B.C.   (Diodorus,  xvi,  90;  ecp'    a<;    ol    ao'fiaxal  6ta  t(I)v  X6yu)v 

Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37),  tu)v     7:a'^7]Yupixu)v    del    napsxdXouv 

The  battle    of  the  Krimesus   is  itpa^SK;    to'ji;  'EXXTjva;,    iv    outaic 

assigned  by  Diodorus  to   340  b.c.  dpiaxiuja;,  Ac. 
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lands,  the  modification  required  in  existing  laws  and 
customs,  the  new  political  constitutions,  &c.  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  his  review.  No  settlement  gave  satisfaction, 
except  such  as  he  had  pronounced  or  approved;  none  which 
he  had  approved,  was  contested,  i 

In  the  situation  in  which  Sicily  was  now  placed,  it  is 
clear  that  numberless  matters  of  doubt  and  Numerous 
difiiculty  would  inevitably  arise;  that  the  claims  difficulties 
and  interests  of  pre-existing  residents,  returning  ^ouid  be 
exiles  and  new  immigrants,  would  often  be  con-  caiiedupon 
flicting;  that  the  rites  and  customs  of  different  *^  ^^^''^*' 
fractions  composing  the  new  whole,  might  have  to  be  modi- 
fied for  the  sake  of  mutual  harmony;  that  the  settlers, 
coming  from  oligarchies  as  well  as  democracies,  might 
bring  with  them  different  ideas  as  to  the  proper  features 
of  a  political  constitution;  that  the  apportionment  or  sale 
of  lands,  and  the  adjustment  of  all  debts,  presented  but 
too  many  chances  of  angry  dispute ;  that  there  were,  in 
fact,  a  thousand  novelties  in  the  situation,  which  could 
not  be  determined  either  by  precedent,  or  by  any  peremp- 
tory rule,  but  must  be  left  to  the  equity  of  a  supreme 
arbitrator.  Here  then  the  advantages  were  unspeakable 
of  having  a  man  like  Timoleon  to  appeal  to;  a  man  not 
only  really  without  sinister  bias,  but  recognised  by  every 
one  as  being  so ;  a  man  whom  every  one  loved,  trusted,  and 
was  grieved  to  offend;  a  man  who  sought  not  to  impose 
his  own  will  upon  free  communities,  but  addressed  them 
as  freemen,  building  only  upon  their  reason  and  sentiments, 
and  carrying  out  in  all  his  recommendations  of  detail 
those  instincts  of  free  speech,  universal  vote,  and  equal 
laws,  which  formed  the  germ  of  political  obligation  in  the 
minds  of  Greeks  generally.  It  would  have  been  gratifying 
to  know  how  Timoleon  settled  the  many  new  and  difficult 
questions  which  must  have  been  submitted  to  him  as 
referee.     There    is    no    situation    in    human   society   so 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  35.    Oi;  xaroixioixo?,    o5   TtoXiteia;   Siaxo^i;, 

ou  fjiovov  aotpdtXsiavex  iroXsjjLrj'j  Toao'J-  eooxei   xaXib;    ex^^^'j    '^^    exsivo;    |X7j 

Tou  xal  "jfaXyj-^Tjv  i6puo|jLEvOK  napilyz^y  Ttpood'^aiTo      fxi^Ss      xaTaxoafAi^jsisv, 

(iXXa    xai    xaXXa    nctpaaxsudtaa?    xal  oisnep  epY^P    ouvTeXou|X£v(p   orjfjLioyp- 

ou|J.T:po9u|A7i9£t<;  tuaitsp  olxiaxTjC  y)Y''"  70?    eiriOei;   Tiva  x*P"-^   OsocpiX^   xal 

•jta-ro.     Kal  t<Lv  aXXwv  Se  Siaxeifxe-  Ttpsitouaav. 

vtov  ofjLoio)?  7cp6<;  aytov,    ou  TtoXsfxou  Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timo- 

Ti?  Xuoi?,  o'J  v6|jLU)v  Qsai?,  ou  y/^ihpa^  leon,  c.  3. 
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valuable  to  study,  as  that  in  which  routine  is  of  necessity 
broken  through,  and  the  constructive  faculties  called  into 
active  exertion.  Nor  was  there  ever  perhaps  throughout 
Grecian  history,  a  simultaneous  colonization,  and  simul- 
taneous recasting  of  political  institutions,  more  extensive 
than  that  which  now  took  place  in  Sicily.  Unfortunately 
we  are  permitted  to  know  only  the  general  fact,  without 
either  the  charm  or  the  instruction  which  would  have  been 
presented  by  the  details.  Timoleon  was,  in  Sicily,  that 
which  Epaminondas  had  been  at  the  foundation  of  Messene 
and  Megalopolis,  though  with  far  greater  power :  and  we 
have  to  deplore  the  like  ignorance  respecting  the  detail 
proceedings  of  both  these  great  men. 

But  though  the  sphere  of  Timoleon's  activity  was  co- 
extensive  with  Sicily,  his  residence,  his  citizen- 
of  ^Timo-  ship,  and  his  peculiar  interests  and  duties  were 
leon  at  git  Syracuse.  That  city,  like  most  of  the  other 
—^chapel  to  Sicilian  towns,  had  been  born  anew,  with  a 
the  goddess  numerous  body  of  settlers  and  altered  political 
^  °"^  '  institutions.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
Kephalus  and  others,  invited  from  Corinth  by  express  vote 
of  the  Syracusans,  had  re-established  the democratical  con- 
stitution of  Diokles,  with  suitable  modifications.  The  new 
era  of  liberty  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
sacred  office,  that  of  Amphipolus  or  Attendant  Priest  of 
Zeus  Olympius;  an  office  changed  annually,  appointed  by 
lot  (doubtless  under  some  conditions  of  qualification  which 
are  not  made  known  to  us  i),  and  intended,  like  the  Archon 
Eponymus  at  Athens,  as  the  recognised  name  to  distinguish 
each  Syracusan  year.  In  this  work  of  constitutional  reform, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  labours  and  adjustments  connected 
with  the  new  settlers,  Timoleon  took  a  prominent  part. 
But  so  soon  as  the  new  constitution  was  consummated  and 
set  at  work,  he  declined  undertaking  any  specific  duties 
or  exercising  any  powers  under  it.  Enjoying  the  highest 
measure  of  public  esteem,  and  loaded  with  honorary  and 
grateful  votes  from  the  people,  he  had  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  the  virtue  to  prefer  living  as  a  private  citizen;  a  reso- 
lution doubtless  promoted  by  his  increasing  failure  of 
eyesight,  which  presently  became  total  blindness.  2  He 
dwelt  in  the  house  assigned  to  him  by  public  vote  of  the 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  70:  Cicero  in  Verrem,  ii.  51. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38. 
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people,  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  Holy  God,  and 
within  which  he  had  set  apart  a  chapel  to  the  goddess 
Automatia, — the  goddess  under  whose  auspices  blessings 
and  glory  came  as  it  were  of  themselves,  i  To  this  goddess 
he  offered  sacrifice,  as  the  great  and  constant  patroness 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Corinth  all  through  his 
proceedings  in  Sicily. 

By  refusing  the  official  prominence  tendered  to  him, 
and  by  keeping  away  from  the  details  of  public   Arrival  of 
life,  Timoleon   escaped  the  jealousy   sure   to   the  blind 
attend  upon  influence  so  prodigious  as  his.   But   in"Jhe^°" 
in  truth,  for  all  great  and  important  matters,   public 
this  very  modesty  increased  instead  of  diminish-   ors^asuse 
ing  his  real  ascendency.    Here  as  elsewhere,  the   during 
goddess  Automatia  worked  for  him,  and  brought  ^rave"nd^ 
to  him  docile  listeners  without  his  own  seeking,   critical  dis- 
Though  the Syracusans  transacted  their  ordinary   ^^^^^^o"- 
business  through  others,  yet  when  any  matter  of  serious 
difficulty  occurred,  the  presence  of  Timoleon  was  specially 
invoked  in  the  discussion.     During  the  later  months  of  his 
life,  when  he  had  become  blind,  his  arrival  in  the  assembly 
was  a  solemn  scene.     Having  been  brought  in  his  car 
drawn  by  mules  across  the  market-place  to  the  door  of  the 
theatre  wherein  the  assembly  was  held,  attendants  then  led 
or  drew  the  car  into  the  theatre  amidst  the  assembled 
people,  who  testified  their  affection  by  the  warmest  shouts 
and  congratulations.     As  soon  as  he  had  returned  their 
welcome,  and  silence  was  restored,  the  discussion  to  which 
he  had  been  invited  took  place,  Timoleon  sitting  on  his 
car  and  listening.   Having  heard  the  matter  thus  debated, 
he  delivered  his  own  opinion,  which  was  usually  ratified  at 
once  by  the  show  of  hands  of  the  assembly.    He  then  took 
leave  of  the  people  and  retired,  the  attendants  again  leading 
the  car  out  of  the  theatre,  and  the  same  cheers  of  attach- 
ment accompanying  his   departure;   while  the  assembly 
proceeded  with  its  other  and  more  ordinary  business.  2 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38.   'Eni  same  as  that  of  T'jyr),  though  the 

6s  T^?  olxia?  tspov  i5pyoafjLSvo;  Auto-  word  is  sometimes  translated  as  if 

[Aaxia?   eOuaev,    ay-rif)v  6s  ttjv  olxlav  it  were.   It  is  more  nearly  the  same 

'Ispcp  Aai|jLovt  xa9iepu>36v.  as  'AYaOV)  Tuyy)— though  still,  as  it 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4;  seems  to  me,  not  exactly  the  same. 
Plutarch,    Reip.   Gerend.  Prsecept.         »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38;  Cor- 

p.  815  D.  nel.  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4. 

The  idea  of  AuTojxctTia  is  not  the 
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Such  is  the  impressive  and  picturesque  description 
Manner  in  given  (doubtless  by  Athanis  or  some  other  eye- 
which  Ti-  witness  1)  of  the  relations  between  the  Syracusan 
bore  °c^n-  people  and  the  blind  Timoleon,  after  his  power 
tradiction  had  been  abdicated,  and  when  there  remained 
public  as-  "^0  ^i^  nothing  except  his  character  and  moral 
sembiy—  ascendency.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  solemn- 
anxiety'^fo  ^^^^^  ^^  interposition,  here  recounted,  must  have  ^^ 
ensure  free-  been  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  thejH| 
speech*  assembly  had  been  disturbed  by  some  unusual ^W 
against  violence  or  collision  of  parties.  For  such  critical 
himself.  junctures,  where  numbers  were  perhaps  nearly 
balanced,  and  where  the  disappointment  of  an  angry  min- 
ority threatened  to  beget  some  permanent  feud,  the  benefit 
was  inestimable,  of  an  umpire  whom  both  parties  revered, 
and  before  whom  neither  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  yield. 
Keeping  aloof  from  the  details  and  embarrassments  of 
daily  political  life,  and  preserving  himself  (like  the  Sala- 
minian  trireme,  to  use  a  phrase  which  Plutarch  applies  to 
Perikles  at  Athens)  for  occasions  at  once  momentous  and 
difficult,  Timoleon  filled  up  a  gap  occasionally  dangerous 
to  all  free  societies,  but  which  even  at  Athens  had  always 
remained  a  gap,  because  there  was  no  Athenian  at  once 
actually  worthy,  and  known  to  be  worthy,  to  fill  it.  We 
may  even  wonder  how  he  continued  worthy,  when  the 
intense  popular  sentiment  in  his  favour  tended  so  strongly 
to  turn  his  head,  and  when  no  contradiction  or  censure 
against  him  was  tolerated. 

Two  persons,  Laphystius  and  Demsenetus,  called  by 
the  obnoxious  names  of  sycophants  and  demagogues,  were 
bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment.  The  former  required 
him  to  give  bail  in  a  lawsuit;  the  latter,  in  a  public  dis- 
course, censured  various  parts  of  his  military  campaigns. 
The  public  indignation  against  both  these  men  was  vehe- 
ment; yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Laphystius  applied 
to  Timoleon  a  legal  process  applicable  universally  to  every 
citizen:  what  may  have  been  the  pertinence  of  the  censures 
of  Demaenetus,  we  are  unable  to  say.  However,  Timoleon 
availed  himself  of  the  well-meant  impatience  of  the  people 
to  protect  him  either  from  legal  process  or  from  censure, 
only  to  administer  to  them  a  serious  and  valuable  lesson. 

'  It  occurs   in    Cornelius  Nepos      ably  copied  by  both  from  the  same 
prior  to  Plutarch,   and  was  prob-     authority. 
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Protesting  against  all  interruption  to  the  legal  process  of 
Laphystius,  he  proclaimed  emphatically  that  this  was  the 
precise  purpose  for  which  he  had  so  long  laboured,  and 
combated — in  order  that  every  Syracusan  citizen  might  be 
enabled  to  appeal  to  the  laws  and  exercise  freely  his  legal 
rights.  And  while  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  rebut  in 
detail  the  objections  taken  against  his  previous  generalship, 
he  publicly  declared  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  for  having 
granted  his  prayer  tliat  he  might  witness  all  Syracusans  in 
possession  of  full  liberty  of  speech,  i 

"We  obtain  little  from  the  biographers  of  Timoleon, 
except  a  few  incidents,  striking,  impressive,  and  uncor- 
somewhat  theatrical,  like  those  just  recounted,  rupted  mo- 
But  what  is  really  important  is,  the  tone  and  and**pubiic 
temper  which  these  incidents  reveal,  both  in  spirit  of 
Timoleon  and  in  the  Syracusan  people.  To  see  ^^"^o^^o"- 
him  unperverted  by  a  career  of  superhuman  success,  re- 
taining the  same  hearty  convictions  with  which  he  had 
started  from  Corinth;  renouncing  power,  the  most  ardent 
of  all  aspirations  with  a  Greek  politician,  and  descending 
to  a  private  station,  in  spite  of  every  external  inducement 
to  the  contrary;  resisting  the  temptation  to  impose  his  own 
will  upon  the  people,  and  respecting  their  free  speech  and 
public  vote  in  a  manner  which  made  it  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  every  one  else  to  follow  his  example;  foregoing 
command,  and  contenting  himself  with  advice  when  his 
opinion  was  asked — all  this  presents  a  model  of  genuine 
and  intelligent  public  spirit,  such  as  is  associated  with  few 
other  names  except  that  of  Timoleon.  That  the  Syracusan 
people  should  have  yielded  to  such  conduct  an  obedience 
not  merely  voluntary,  but  heartfelt  and  almost  reverential, 
is  no  matter  of  wonder.  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  opinion  of  Timoleon,  tranquilly  and  unostentatiously 
consulted,  was  the  guiding  star  which  they  followed  on 
most  points  of  moment  or  difficulty;  over  and  above  those 
of  exceptional  cases  of  aggravated  dissent  where  he  was 
called  in  with  such  imposing  ceremony  as  an  umpire.  On 
the  value  of  such  an  oracle  close  at  hand  it  is  needless  to 
insist;  especially  in  a  city  which  for  the  last  half-century 
had  known  nothing  but  the  dominion  of  force,  and  amidst 
a  new  miscellaneous  aggregate  composed  of  Greek  settlers 
from  many  different  quarters. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37  j  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  6, 
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Timoleon  now  enjoyed,  as  he  had  amply  earned,  what 
Xenophon-  Xenophon  calls  "that  good,  not  human,  but 
tic  ideal—  divine  —  command  over  willing  men — given 
over  manifestly  to  persons  of  genuine   and  highly 

•willing  free  trained  temperance  of  character."  *  In  him  the 
qualities,  Condition  indicated  by  Xenophon  was  found 
positive  as  completely  realised — temperance  in  the  largest 
gativef  of  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word — not 
Timoleon.  simply  sobriety  and  continence  (which  had  be- 
longed to  the  elder  Dionysius  also),  but  an  absence  of  that 
fatal  thirst  for  coercive  power  at  all  price,  which  in  GTreece 
was  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  greater  crimes  and  enormities. 

Timoleon  lived  to  see  his  great  work  of  Sicilian  en- 
Freedom  franchisement  consummated,  to  carry  it  through 
and  com-  all  its  incipient  difficulties,  and  to  see  it  prosper- 
fused  *  ously  moving  on.    Not  Syracuse  alone,  but  the 

throughout  other  Grecian  cities  in  the  island  also,  enjoyed 
for  twenty-  Under  their  revived  free  institutions  a  state  of 
four  years,  security,  comfort,  and  affluence,  to  which  they 
despotism  had  been  long  strangers.  The  lands  became 
of  Agatho-  again  industriously  tilled ;  the  fertile  soil  yielded 
^^^^'  anew    abundant    exports;    the    temples    were 

restored  from  their  previous  decay,  and  adorned  with  the 
votive  offerings  of  pious  munificence.  2  The  same  state 
of  prosperous  and  active  freedom,  which  had  followed  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before,  and  lasted  about  fifty  years,  without 
either  despots  within  or  invaders  from  without — was  now 
again  made  prevalent  throughout  Sicily  under  the  auspices 
of  Timoleon.  It  did  not  indeed  last  so  long.  It  was 
broken  up  in  the  year  3 1 6  b.c,  twenty- four  years  after  the 
battle  of  the  Krimesus,  by  the  despot  Agathokles,  whose 
father  was  among  the  immigrants  to  Syracuse  under  the 
settlement  of  Timoleon.  But  the  interval  of  security  and 
freedom  with  which  Sicily  was  blessed  between  these  two 
epochs,  she  owed  to  the  generous  patriotism  and  intelligent 
counsel  of  Timoleon.     There  are  few  other  names  among 

*  Xenoph.  (Economic,  xxi.  12.    06  pavvetv  5i56afftv,    cb;  eftol  5oxeT,  oS? 

Yap    navu    |xoi    toxtl   ZXov  toutI  to  ov   TjYtovxai    d^iom    elvai    PiOTSUeiv, 

oYaSov  dvBptbitivov  eTvai,  dXXa  Bslov,  (Scitep  6   TavtaXo;    ev    aSoo  Xeyetai 

TO  e9eX6vTU)v    apyeiv    aacptb?  6e  tov  del  xp<ivov  (SiaTpipsiv,  cpoPoup-evoc 

SiSoTtti     Toic    dXrj9ivu)?     aio^poa'JviQ  p-Tj  Sic  dtcoOivg. 

TexeXsufisvoic.    To    5g    dx6vTU)v    to-  '  Diodor.  xvi.  83. 
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the  G-recian  annals,  with  which  we  can  connect  so  large  an 
amount  of  predetermined  and  beneficent  result. 

Endeared  to  the  Syracusans  as  a  common  father  and 
benefactor,  i  and  exhibited  as  their  hero  to  all  ^  ^  337.336 
visitors  from  Greece,  he  passed  the  remainder  De^t^  and 
of  his  life  amidst  the  fulness  of  affectionate  obsequies 
honour.  Unfortunately  for  the  Syracusans,  that  o^f  Timo- 
remainder  was  but  too  short ;  for  he  died  of  an 
illness  apparently  slight,  in  the  year  337-336  b.c. — three 
or  four  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus.  Profound 
and  unfeigned  was  the  sorrow  which  his  death  excited, 
universally  throughout  Sicily.  Not  merely  the  Syracusans, 
but  crowds  from  all  other  parts  of  the  island,  attended  to 
do  honour  to  his  funeral,  which  was  splendidly  celebrated 
at  the  public  cost.  Some  of  the  chosen  youths  of  the  city 
carried  the  bier  whereon  his  body  was  deposited:  a  count- 
less procession  of  men  and  women  followed  in  their  festival 
attire,  crowned  with  wreaths,  and  mingling  with  their  tears 
admiration  and  envy  for  their  departed  liberator.  The 
procession  was  made  to  pass  over  that  ground  which  pre- 
sented the  most  honourable  memento  of  Timoleon;  where 
the  demolished  Dionysian  stronghold  had  once  reared  its 
head,  and  where  the  court  of  justice  was  now  placed,  at 
the  entrance  of  Ortygia.  At  length  it  reached  the  Nekro- 
polis,  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  where  a  massive 
funeral  pile  had  been  prepared.  As  soon  as  the  bier  had 
been  placed  on  this  pile,  and  fire  was  about  to  be  applied, 
the  herald  Demetrius,  distinguished  for  the  powers  of  his 
voice,  proclaimed  with  loud  announcement  as  follows; — 

"The  Syracusan  people  solemnise,  at  the  cost  of  200 
minse,  the  funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian   Prociama- 
Timoleon  son  of  Timodemus.   They  have  passed  tion  at  his 
a  vote  to  honour  him  for  all  future  time  with   monument 
festival  matches  in  music,  horse  and  chariot  race,   to  his 
and   gymnastics, — because,    after    having  put  ^°"o^'- 
down  the  despots,   subdued  the  foreign  enemy,   and  re- 
colonised  the  greatest  among  the  ruined  cities,  he  restored 
to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  constitution  and  laws." 

A   sepulchral   monument,    seemingly   with    this   in- 
scription recorded  on  it,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  39.    'Ev      icpS?  :T:po9a<TS(jo;  Ttp  XP°''V  oyvecpad<a- 
toiaoTi;]  6£Yr,poTpo9'>'!)|jL£vO(;  Tifx^  (ast  •     {jlsv7]c  ixeXe6Tir](j»v. 
suvoia;,  uxjTcsp  naT»)p_xoiv6;,   ex  (xi- 
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Timoleon  in  the  agora  of  Syracuse.  To  this  monument 
other  buildings  were  presently  annexed;  porticoes  for  the 
assembling  of  persons  in  business  or  conversation  —  and 
palaestrae,  for  the  exercises  of  youths.  The  aggregate  of 
buildings  all  taken  together  was  called  the  Timoleontion.  i 
When  we  reflect  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
Contrast  of  ^^^  taken  place  the  year  before  Timoleon's 
Dion  and  decease,  and  that  his  native  city  Corinth  as 
imo  eon.  ^^jj  ^^  ^|j  j^^^  neighbours  were  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  degradation  of  subject-towns  of  Mace- 
donia, we  shall  not  regret,  for  his  sake,  that  a  timely  death 
relieved  him  from  so  mournful  a  spectacle.  It  was  owing 
to  him  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  rescued,  for  nearly 
one  generation,  from  the  like  fate.  He  had  the  rare  glory 
of  maintaining  to  the  end,  and  executing  to  the  full,  the 
promise  of  liberation  with  which  he  had  gone  forth  from 
Corinth.  His  early  years  had  been  years  of  acute  suffering 
— and  that,  too,  incurred  in  the  cause  of  freedom — arising 
out  of  the  death  of  his  brother;  his  later  period,  manifest- 
ing the  like  sense  of  duty  under  happier  auspices,  had 
richly  repaid  him,  by  successes  overpassing  all  reasonable 
expectation,  and  by  the  ample  flow  of  gratitude  and  attach- 
ment poured  forth  to  him  amidst  the  liberated  Sicilians. 
His  character  appears  most  noble,  and  most  instructive,  if 
we  contrast  him  with  Dion.  Timoleon  had  been  brought 
up  as  the  citizen  of  a  free,  though  oligarchical  community 
in  Greece,  surrounded  by  other  free  communities,  and 
amidst  universal  hatred  of  despots.  The  politicians  whom 
he  had  learnt  to  esteem  were  men  trained  in  this  school, 
maintaining  a  qualified  ascendency  against  more  or  less  of 
open  competition  from  rivals,  and  obliged  to  look  for  the 
means  of  carrying  their  views  apart  from  simple  dictation. 
Moreover,  the  person  whom  Timoleon  had  selected  for 
his  peculiar  model,  was  Epaminondas,  the  noblest  model 
that  Greece  afforded.  2  It  was  to  this  example  that  Timo- 
leon owed  in  part  his  energetic  patriotism  combined  with 
freedom  from  personal  ambition — his  gentleness  of  political 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  39  ;  Dio-  Timoleon,  and  Pyrrhua,  to  be  the 

dor.  xvi.  90.  most  complete  men  of  action  (itpay- 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.    *0  pLaTixtuTOCToy?)  of  all  those  who  had 

ptaXicfTa    CtiXu)9sic    Otco   Tt|xoXsovTo?  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Sici- 

*Eiiafji£ivu)v5a?,  Ac.  lian    affairs     (Polyb.    xii.    25.   ed. 

Polybius  reckons  Hermokratgs,  Didot). 
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antipathy — and  the  perfect  habits  of  conciliatory  and 
popular  dealing — which  he  manifested  amidst  so  many  new 
and  trying  scenes  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Now  the  education  of  Dion  (as  I  have  recounted  in 
the  preceding  chapter)  had  been  something  totally  different. 
He  was  the  member  of  a  despotic  family,  and  had  learnt 
his  experience  under  the  energetic,  but  perfectly  self-willed, 
march  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Of  the  temper  or  exigences 
of  a  community  of  freemen,  he  had  never  learnt  to  take 
account.  Plunged  in  this  corrupting  atmosphere,  he  had 
nevertheless  imbibed  generous  and  public-spirited  aspira- 
tions: he  had  come  to  hold  in  abhorrence  a  government  of 
will,  and  to  look  for  glory  in  contributing  to  replace  it  by 
a  qualified  freedom  and  a  government  of  laws.  But  the 
source  from  whence  he  drank  was,  the  Academy  and  its 
illustrious  teacher  Plato ;  not  from  practical  life,  nor  from 
the  best  practical  politicians  like  Epaminondas.  Accord- 
ingly, he  had  imbibed  at  the  same  time  the  idea,  that 
though  despotism  was  a  bad  thing,  government  thoroughly 
popular  was  a  bad  thing  also;  that,  in  other  words,  as  soon 
as  he  had  put  down  the  despotism,  it  lay  with  him  to 
determine  how  much  liberty  he  would  allow,  or  what  laws 
he  would  sanction,  for  the  community;  that  instead  of  a 
despot,  he  was  to  become  a  despotic  lawgiver. 

Here  then  lay  the  main  difference  between  the  two 
conquerors  of  Dionysius.  The  mournful  letters  written 
by  Plato  after  the  death  of  Dion  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  enviable  end  of  Timoleon,  and  with  the  grateful  in- 
scription of  the  Syracusans  on  his  tomb. 
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